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I'HE  VESPERS  OF  PALERMO. 

A  TRAGEDY,  IX  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSO.\.E. 


C.ox  -NT  Di  Prciciea.  Gcino. 

Kaimoxd  di  Procida,  his  Son.  Alberti. 

f^RV.ERT,  Viceroy.  A.nselmo,  a  Monk. 

1)e  Couci.  Vittoria. 

MoNTALBA.  CoxsTAXCE,  Sister  to  Eribttt 

Nobles,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  Vassals,  Feasants,  b^c.  bie. 
Scene — Palermo. 


ACT  1. 

ScEKE  1,    A  Vullnj  iciik  Vineyards  and  Coitagt* 

Groups  of  Peasants — Procida,  disguised  as  a 
Pilgrim,  among  them. 

1st  Pea.  Av,  this  was  wont  to  be  a  festal  time 
III  days  gone  by !    I  can  remember  well 
The  old  femiUar  melodies  that  rose 
At  break  of  mom,  from  all  our  purple  hills, 
To  welcome  in  the  vintage.    Never  since 
Haih  music  seem'd  so  sweet.    But  the  light  hearts 
Which  to  those  measures  beat  so  joyously. 
Are  tamed  to  stillness  now.     There  is  no  voice 
Of  joy  through  all  the  land. 

'id  Pea.  Yes !  there  are  sounds 

Of  revelry  within  the  palaces, 
And  the  fair  castles  of  our  ancient  lords, 
Where  now  the  stranger  banquets.     Ye  may  hear. 
From  thence  the  peals  of  song  and  laughter  rise 
At  midnight's  deepest  hour. 

3d  Pea.  Alas!  we  sat, 

In  happier  days,  so  peacefully  beneath 
The  olives  and  the  vines  our  fathers  rear'd, 
Encircled  by  our  children,  whose  quick  steps 
Flew  by  us  in  the  dance  !     The  time  hath  been 
When  peace  was  in  the  hamlet,  wiieresoe'er 
The  storm  might  gather.    Bui  iliis  yoke  of  Franoe 
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Falls  on  the  peasant's  neck  as  heavily 

As  on  the  crested  chieftain's.     We  are  bcc,*'d 

E"en  to  the  eanh. 

Pea's  Child.     My  father,  tell  me  when 
Shall  the  gay  dance  and  song  again  resound 
Amidst  our  chestnut-woods,  as  in  those  days 
Of  which  thou'rt  wont  to  tell  the  joyous  tale  ! 

\st  Pea.  When  there  are  light  and  reckless  he.arts  once  moie 
In  Sicily's  green  vales.     Alas !  my  boy. 
Men  meet  not  now  to  quaff' the  flowing  bowl, 
To  hear  the  mirthful  song,  and  cast  asiJe 
The  weight  of  work-day  care  : — they  meet  to  speak 
Of  wrongs  and  sorrows,  and  to  whisper  thoughts 
They  dare  not  breathe  aloud. 

Pro.  {from  the  background.)  Ay,  it  is  well 
So  to  relieve  th'  o'erburthen'd  heart,  whii^h  pants 
Beneath  its  weight  of  wrong ;  but  better  far 
In  silence  to  avenge  them ! 

An  Old  Pea.  What  deep  voice 

Came  with  that  startling  tone  f 

1st  Pea.  It  was  our  guest's. 

The  stranger  pilgrim  who  hath  sojourn'd  here 
Since  yestermom.     Good  neighbors  mark  him  well  : 
He  hath  a  stately  bearing,  and  an  eye 
Whose  glance  looks  through  the  heart.    His  mien  accoids 
111  with  such  vestments.    How  he  folds  round  him 
His  pilgrim  cloak,  e'en  as  it  were  a  robe 
Of  knightly  ermine !    That  commanding  step 
Should  have  been  used  in  courts  and  camps  to  move. 
Mark  him ! 

Old  Pea.  Nay,  rather,  mark  him  not ;  the  times 
Are  fearful,  and  they  teach  the  boldest  hearts 
A  cautious  les?on.     What  should  bring  him  here  l 

A  Youth.  He  spoke  of  vengeance ! 

Old  Pea.  Peace !  we  arc  beuei 

By  snares  on  ever}'  side,  and  we  must  leam 
In  silence  and  in  patience  to  endure. 
Talk  not  of  vengeance,  for  the  word  is  death. 

Pro.  {coming  forward  indignantly.)    The  word  is  death 
And  what  hath  life  for  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  cling  to  it  thus?  thou  abject  thing! 
Whose  vei  y  soul  is  moulded  to  the  yoke, 
And  stamp'd  with  servitude.    What !  is  it  life, 
Thus  at  a  breeze  to  start,  to  school  thy  voice 
Into  low  fearful  whisper^,  and  to  cast 
Pale  jealous  looks  around  thee,  lest  e'en  then, 
Strangers  should  catch  its  echo  ? — Is  there  aught 
In  this  so  precious,  that  thy  furrow'd  cheek 
Is  blanch'd  with  terror  at  the  passing  thought 
Of  hazarding  some  fcw  and  evil  days, 
Which  drag  thus  j.oorly  on '.' 

Some  of  Peas.  Away,  away ! 
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Leave  us,  for  there  is  danger  bi  thy  presence. 

Pro.  Why,  what  is  danger  ? — Are  there  deeper  iAi 
Than  those  ye  bear  thus  cahiily  ?     Ye  have  drain'd 
The  cup  of  bittemfss  till  nought  remains 
To  fear  or  shrink  from — thertfore,  be  ye  strong! 
Po*er  dweileth  With  despair. — Why  start  ye  thus 
At  words  which  are  but  echoes  of  ttie  thoughts 
Lock'd  in  vour  secret  souls  ? — Full  well  1  know. 
There  is  not  one  anions  you,  but  hath  nursed ' 
Fome  proud  uidignant  feeling,  which  doth  make 
(  ne  conflict  of  his  lite.     I  know  thy  ■wTongs, 
And  thine — and  thine, — but  if  within  yourl)reast3 
'1  here  is  no  chord  that  vibrates  to  my  voice, 
llien  fare  ye  well. 

A  youth  \coming  forward.)  No,  no !  say  on,  say  on  ! 
There  are  still  free  and  fiery  hearts  e'en  here. 
That  kindle  at  thy  words. 

Ffa.                                If  tha  t  in  deed 
Thou  hast  a  hope  to  give  us 

Pro.  There  is  hope 

For  all  who  suffer  with  indignant  thoughts 
Which  work  in  silent  strength.     What  I  think  ye  Heaven, 
O'erlooks  th'  oppressor,  if  he  bear  av.  hile 
His  crested  head  on  high  ? — I  tell  you,  no ! 
Th'  avenger  will  not  sleep.     It  was  an  hour 
Of  triumph  to  the  conqueror,  when  our  king. 
Our  young  brave  Conradin,  in  life's  fair  morn 
On  the  red  scartbld  died.     Yet  not  the  less 
Is  Justice  throned  above  ;  and  her  good  time 
Comes  rushing  on  in  storms ;  that  royal  blood 
Hath  lifted  an  accusing  voice  from  earth. 
And  hath  been  heard.    The  trace*  of  the  past 
Fade  in  man's  heart,  but  ne'er  doth  Heaven  forgei. 

Pea.  Had  we  but  arms  and  leaders  we  are  men 
Who  might  earn  venge&nce  vet ;  but  wanting  theeu. 
What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do  ? 

Pro.  Be  vigilant ; 

And  when  th?  signal  wakes  the  iand.  arise  ! 
The  peasant's  arm  i»  strong,  and  there  shall  be 
A  ricn  and  noble  harvest.     Fare  ye  well.  [Exit  PRoao* 

1st  Pea.  This  man  should  be  a  prophet :  how  he  seeui'd 
To  read  our  hearts  with  his  dark  searching  glance 
And  aspect  of  command !  and  yet  his  garb 
is  mean  as  ours. 

2d  Pea.  Speak  low  ;  I  know  him  well. 

At  first  his  voice  disturb'd  me,  like  a  dream 
Of  other  days,  but  I  remember  now 
His  form,  seen  oft  when  in  my  youth  I  served 
Beneath  the  banners  of  our  king^ !    'Tis  he 
^\^lo  hath  been  exiled  and  proscribed  sd  long. 
The  Count  di  Procida. 

Pea.  And  ts  'his  he  ? 
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Then  Heaven  protect  him !  for  around  his  stepa 
Will  many  snares  be  set. 

let  Pea.  He  comes  not  thus 

But  with  some  mighty  purpose  ;  doubt  it  not ; 
Perchance  to  bring  us  Irtedom.     He  is  one, 
Whose  faith,  tlirough  many  a  trial,  hath  been  preveiJ 
Tme  to  our  native  princes.     But  away ! 
The  noontide  heat  is  past,  and  liom  the  seas 
Light  gales  are  wandering  through  the  vineyards  ;  now 
We  may  resume  our  toil.  [Exeunt  Peasants 

ScE.VE  H. — A  Terrace  of  a  Castle. 
Eribert,  Vittoria. 

Vit.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  that  I  bear  a  heart 
Blighted  and  cold  I — Tli'  afTectio.is  of  my  youth 
Lie  slumbering  in  the  grave :  their  fount  is  closed. 
And  all  the  sott  and  playful  tendempss 
Which  hath  its  home  in  woman's  breast,  ere  yet 
Deep  wrongs  have  sear'd  it ;  all  is  fled  fiom  mine. 
Urge  me  no  more. 

Eri.  O  lady  !  doth  the  flower 

That  sleeps  entomb"d  through  the  long  wintry  storms, 
Unfold  its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  Spring, 
And  shall  not  woman's  heart,  from  chill  despair. 
Wake  at  love's  voice  .' 

Vit.  Love  ! — make  love's  name  thy  spelJ 

And  1  am  strong! — the  very  word  (alls  up 
From  the  dark  past,  thoughts,  feelings,  powers,  array'd 
In  arms  against  diee  ! — Know'st  thou  whom  I  loved, 
While  my  soul's  dwelling  place  was  still  on  earth  I 
One  who  was  born  for  empire,  and  endow'd 
With  such  high  gifts  of  princely  majesty. 
As  bow'd  all  hearts  before  iiim  ! — VVas  he  not 
Brave,  royal,  l)eautiful  ? — and  such  he  died  ; 
He  died  ! — hast  thou  forgotten  ? — And  thou'rt  here, 
Thou  meet'st  my  glance  with  eyes  which  coldly  look'd 
— Coldly  ! — nay,  rather  with  triumphant  gaze. 
Upon  his  murder ! — Desolate  as  I  am, 
Yet  in  the  nnen  ot  thine  afiianced  bride, 
Oh  !  my  lost  Conradin !  there  should  be  still 
Somewhat  of  loftiness,  which  might  o'erawe 
The  hearts  of  thine  assassins. 

Eri.  Haughty  dame ; 

If  thy  proud  heart  to  tenderness  be  closed, 
Know,  danger  is  around  thee  :  thou  hast  fues 
That  seek  thy  ruin,  and  my  power  alone 
Can  shield  thee  from  their  arts. 

Vit.  Prove  ngal,  tell 

Thy  tale  of  danger  to  some  happy  heart 
Which  hath  its  little  world  of  loved  ones  round. 
For  whom  to  tremble  ;  and  its  tranquil  joys 
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rimt  make  earth  Pandise.    I  stand  alone  ; 
— They  that  are  blest  may  fear. 

Eri.  Is  there  not  one 

Who  ne'er  commands  in  vnin  ? — proud  lady,  bend 
riiy  spirit  to  thy  &te  ;  fjr  know  that  he, 
VVhcee  car  of  triumph  in  its  earthquake  path. 
O'er  the  bow'd  neck  of  prostrate  tiicily, 
Hath  borne  him  to  dominion  ;  he,  mv  king, 
Charles  of  Aiijou,  decrees  thy  hand  the  boon 
My  deeds  have  well  deserved ;  and  who  hath  power 
Against  his  mandates  I 

Vit.  Viceroy,  tell  thy  lord. 

That  e'en  where  chains  lie  heaviest  on  the  land. 
Souls  may  not  all  be  fetter'd.     Oft,  ere  now. 
Conquerors  have  rock'd  the  earth,  yet  tail'd  to  tame 
Unto  their  purposes  that  restless  tire 
Inhabiting  man's  breast. — A  spark  bursts  forth, 
•Vnd  so  they  perish  I — 'tis  the  fate  of  those 
Who  sport  with  lightning — and  it  may  be  his. 
—Tell  him  I  fear  him  not,  and  thus  am  free. 

Eri.  'Tis  well.    Then  nerve  that  lofty  heart  to  bear 
The  wrath  which  is  not  powerles.    Yet  again 
Bethink  thee,  lady ! — Love  m  ly  change — hath  changed 
To  vigilant  hatred  oft,  whose  sleephss  eye 
Still  folds  what  most  it  seeks  for.    Fare  thee  well. 
— Look  to  it  yet  I — To-morrow  I  return.  [Exit  EribeET 

Vit.  To-morrow ! — Some  ere  now  have  slept  and  dreamt 
Of  morrows  which  ne'er  dawn 'd— or  ne'er  for  them. 
So  silently  their  deep  and  stiil  repose 
Hath  melted  into  death  I — Are  there  not  balms 
In  nature's  boundless  realms,  to  pDur  out  sleep 
Like  this  on  me  ? — Yet  should  my  spirit  still 
Endure  its  earthly  bonds,  till  it  could  bear 
To  his  a  glorious  tale  of  his  own  isle. 
Free  and  avenged. — Thou  should'st  be  now  at  work. 
In  wrath,  my  native  Etna  !  who  dost  lift 
Thy  spiry  pillar  of  dark  smoke  so  hit.'h. 
Through  the  red  heaven  of  sunset ! — sleep'st  thou  still. 
With  all  thy  founts  of  fire,  while  spoilers  tread 
The  glowing  vales  beneath  \  [Procida  enters,  disguiud 

Ha !  who  art  thou. 
Unbidden  guest,  that  with  so  mute  a  step 
Dost  steal  upon  me  ? 

Pro.  One,  o'er  whom  hath  pass'd 

All  that  can  change  man's  aspect  I — Yet  not  long 
Shalt  thou  find  safety  in  forgetfulness. 
—I  am  he,  to  breathe  whose  name  is  perilous. 
Unless  thy  wealth  could  bribe  the  winds  to  silence 
— Know'st  thou  this  lady  I  \He  shows  a  rtaft 

Vit.  Righteous  Heaven  !  the  pledge 

Amidst  his  people  fi-om  the  soatlbid  thrown 
By  him  who  perish'd,  and  whose  kingly  blood 
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E'en  yet  is  unatoned. — My  heart  beats  hiali— • 
—Oh,  welcome,  welcome  !  thou  art  Procida, 
Th'  Avenger,  the  Deliverer ! 

I'ro.  Call  me  so, 

When  my  great  task  is  done.     Yet  who  can  U 11 
If  the  return'd  he  welcome? — Many  a  heart 
Is  changed  since  last  we  met. 

Vit.  Why  dost  thou  gaze 

With  such  a  still  and  solemn  earnestness, 
Upon  my  alter'd  mien  ? 

Fro.  That  I  may  read 

If  to  the  widow'd  love  of  Conradin 
Or  the  proud  Eribert's  triumphant  bride, 
I  now  entrust  my  fate. 

Vit.  Thou,  Procida, 

That  thou  shouldst  wrong  me  thus ! — prolong  thy  gaze 
Till  it  hath  found  an  answer. 

Pro.  'Ti?  enough. 

I  find  it  in  thy  cheek  whose  rapid  change 
Is  from  death's  hue  to  lever's ;  in  the  wild 
Unsettled  brightness  of  thy  proud  dark  eye. 
And  in  thy  wasted  form.    Ay,  'tis  a  deep 
And  S!)lemn  joy,  thus  in  thy  looks  to  trace. 
Instead  of  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  characters 
Of  noble  siiti'ering :— on  thy  brow  the  same 
Commanding  spirit  holds  its  native  state, 
Which  could  not  stoop  to  vileness.     Yet  the  voW 
Of  Fame  hath  told  afar,  that  thou  should'st  wed 
Thi=!  tyrant  Eribert. 

Vit.  And  told  it  not 

A  tale  of  insolent  love  repell'd  with  scorn. 
Of  stern  commands  and  fearful  menaces. 
Met  with  indignant  courage  T — Procida  ! 
It  was  but  now  that  haughtily  I  braved 
His  sovereign's  mandate,  which  decrees  my  hand 
With  its  fair  appanage  of  wide  domains 
And  wealthy  vassale,  a  most  fitting  boon, 
To  recompense  his  crimes. — I  smiled,  ay,  smiled- 
In  proud  security,  for  the  high  of  heart 
Have  still  a  pathway  to  escape  disgrace, 
Though  it  be  dark  and  lone. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  not  need 

To  tread  its  shad  >wy  mazes     Trust  my  words: 
I  tell  thee,  that  a  spirit  i?  abroad, 
Which  will  not  slumber  till  its  path  be  traced 
By  deeds  of  fearful  fame.     Vittoria,  live  ! 
It  \i  most  meet  that  thou  shouldst  live,  to  see 
The  mighty  expiation  ;  for  thy  heart 
Forgive  me  that  I  wrons'd  its  faith)  hath  nursed 
A  high,  majestic  grief,  wTiose  seal  is  set 
Oeej)  on  thy  marble  brow. 

Vit.  Then  th-ou  canst  tell 
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By  gazing  on  the  wither'd  rosr,  that  thore 
Time,  or  the  blight,  hath  wurk'd  ! — Ay,  this  is  in 
Thy  vision's  scope :  but  oh  !  the  things  unseeD, 
Untold,  undreamt  of,  which  like  shad.  >ws  pass 
Hourly  o"er  that  mysterious  w  jrld,  a  mind 
To  ruin  struck  by  grief! — Yet  d^  th  my  soul. 
Far  'midst  it*  darkness,  nurse  nne  soaring  hope. 
Wherein  is  bright  vitality. — 'Tis  to  see 
His  blood  avenged,  and  his  fa  r  heritage, 
Mv  beautiful  native  land,  in  t'lory  risen. 
Like  a  warrior  from  his  slumbers ! 

Pro.  Hear'st  thou  not 

VVith  what  a  deep  and  ominous  moan,  the  voice 
Of  our  great  mountain  swel's ' — There  will  lie  aoui 
A  fearful  burst  I — Vittoria !  bro.xi  no  more 
In  silence  o'er  thy  sorrows,  but  go  forth 
Amidst  thy  vassals  (yet  be  secret  still) 
And  let  thy  breath  give  nurture  to  the  spark 
Thou'lt  find  already  kindled.     I  m^jve  on 
In  shadow,  yet  awakening  in  my  path 
That  which  shall  startle  nations.    Fare  thee  well. 

Vit.  When  shall  we  meet  again  I — Are  we  not  thosa 
^^'hom  most  he  loved  on  earth,  and  think'st  thou  not 
That  love  e'en  yet  shall  bring  hi*  spirit  near 
While  thus  we  hold  communion  ? 

Pro.  Yes,  I  feel 

Its  breathin?  influence  whilst  I  iix>k  on  thee, 
Who  wert  its  li^ht  in  life.    Yet  will  we  not 
Make  womanish  tents  our  offering  on  his  tomb ; 
He  shall  have  nobler  tribute  ! — I  must  hence. 
But  thou  shall  soon  hear  more.    Await  the  time. 

[Exeunt  separately 

ScE-VE  m.—The  Sca-Shore. 
Ralm«  XD  Di  Procida,  Coxsta^'ce. 

Con.  There  is  a  shadow  far  within  your  eye. 
Which  hath  of  late  been  deepening.     You  were  wont 
Upon  the  clearness  of  your  open  brow 
To  wear  a  brighter  spirit,  shedding  round 
Joy  like  our  southern  sun.    It  is  not  well, 
If  some  dark  thought  be  gath<^rin»  o'er  your  soul. 
To  hide  it  from  affection.    Why  is  this. 
My  Raimond,  why  is  this  ? 

Raim.  Oh  !  from  the  dreams 

Of  youth,  sweet  Constance,  hith  not  manhood  still 
A  wild  and  stormy  wakening  ? — Thev  depart, 
Light  after  light,  our  glorious  visions  fade. 
The  vaguely T)eautifur!  till  earth,  unveil'd. 
Lies  pale  around  ;  and  life's  realities 
Press  on  the  soul,  from  its  unfathom'd  depth 
Housing  the  fiery  feeUngs,  and  proud  thougnt^ 
In  all  tiieir  fearful  strength ! — ^"fis  ever  thus, 
57 
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And  doubly  so  with  ine ;  for  1  awoke 

With  high  aspirings,  making  it  a  curse 

To  breathe  where  noble  minds  are  bow'd,  as  here. 

— To  breathe  I — It  is  not  breath  I 

Con.  I  know  thy  gneft 

—And  is't  not  mine  ? — for  those  devoted  men 
Doom'd  with  their  life  to  expiate  some  wild  word, 
Born  of  the  social  hour.    Oh  !  I  have  knell. 
E'en  at  my  brother's  feet,  with  fruitless  tears, 
Imploring  him  to  spare.     His  heart  is  shut 
.\irainst  my  voice  ;  yet  will  1  not  foreake 
The  cause  of  mercy. 

Raiin.  Waste  not  thou  thy  prayers, 

Oh,  gentle  love,  for  them.     There "s  little  need 
For  pity,  though  the  galling  chain  be  worn 
By  some  few  slaves  the  less.    Let  them  depart! 
'I  here  is  a  world  beyond  the  oppressor's  reach. 
And  thither  lies  their  way. 

Con.  Alas !  I  see 

That  some  new  wrong  hath  pierced  you  to  the  soul, 

liaim.  Pardon,  beloved  Constance,  if  my  words 
From  feelings  hourly  stung,  have  caught,  perchance, 
A  tone  of  bitterness !     Oh  !  when  thine  eyes 
With  their  sweet  eloquent  t hough tfulness,  are  fix'd 
Thus  tenderly  on  mine,  1  should  forget 
All  else  in  their  soft  beams  ;  and  yet  I  came 
To  tell  thee 

Con.  What  1  What  would'st  thou  say  ?    0  speak  !  » 

Thou  would'st  not  leave  me ! 

Ixaiin.  I  have  cast  a  cloud. 

The  shadow  of  dark  thoughts  and  ruiri'd  fortunes, 
O'er  thy  bright  spirit.    Haply,  were  I  gone, 
Thou  wouldst  resume  thyself,  and  dwell  once  more 
III  the  clear  sunny  light  of  youth  and  joy, 
E'en  as  before  we  met — before  we  loved  ! 

Con.  This  is  but  mockery. — Well  thou  know'st  thy  lov* 
Hath  given  me  nobler  being  ;  made  my  heart 
A  home  for  all  the  deep  sublimities 
Of  strong  affection  ;  and  I  would  not  change 
Tn'  exalted  life  I  draw  from  that  pure  source, 
With  all  its  chequer'd  hues  of  hope  and  fear, 
E'en  for  the  brightest  calm.     Thcu  most  unkiud .' 
Have  I  deserved  this ! 

Raim.  Oh  !  thou  hast  deser\"ed 

A  love  less  fatal  to  thy  peace  than  mine. 
Think  not  'tis  mockery  I — But  I  cannot  rest 
To  be  the  scorn'd  and  trampled  thing  I  am 
In  this  degraded  land      Its  very  skies, 
That  smile  as  if  but  festivals  were  held 
Beneath  their  cloudless  azure,  weigh  me  down 
With  a  dull  sense  of  bond.-ige,  and  I  pine 
For  freedom's  charter'd  air.    1  would  go  forth 
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To  seek  my  noble  father :  he  hath  been 
Too  lon^  a  lonely  exile,  and  his  name 
Seems  fading  in  the  dim  obscurity 
Which  gatliere  round  my  fortunes. 

Con.  Must  we  part ! 

And  is  it  come  to  this?  Oh !  I  have  still 
Deem'd  it  enough  of  joy  with  thee  lo  share 
E'en  grief  itseli — ana  now — but  this  i3  vain : 
Alas!  too  deep,  too  fond,  is  woman's  love. 
Too  lull  of  hope,  she  casts  on  troubled  waves 
The  treasures  of  her  soul ! 

Bairn.  Oh,  speak  not  thus ! 

Thy  gentle  and  desponding  tones  fall  cold 
Upon  my  inmost  heart. — I  leave  thee  but 
To  be  more  worthy  of  a  love  like  thine. 
For  I  have  dreamt  of  feme ! — A  few  short  years, 
And  we  may  yet  be  blest. 

Con.  A  few  short  years  I 

Less  time  may  well  suffice  for  death  and  file 
To  work  all  change  one  earth  I — To  break  ihe  lit-s 
Which  early  love  had  form'd  ;  and  to  bow  dow;) 
Th'  elastic  spirit,  and  to  blight  each  flower 
Strewn  in  life's  crowded  path !  but  be  it  so .' 
Be  it  enough  to  know  that  happiness 
Meets  thee  on  other  shorea 

Eaim.  Where'er  I  roam. 

Thou  shalt  be  with  my  soul ! — Thy  soft  low  voice 
Shall  rise  upon  remembrance,  like  a  strain 
Of  music  heard  in  bovhood,  bringing  b^ick 
Life's  momins  fresnness. — Oh !  that  there  should  be 
Things,  which  we  love  with  such  deep  tendem'ss. 
But  through  that  love,  to  leam  how  much  of  woe 
Dwells  in  one  hour  Uke  this  I — Yet  weep  thou  nji  I 
We  shall  meet  soon ;  and  many  days,  dear  love. 
Ere  I  depart. 

Con.  Then  there's  a  respite  still. 

Days! — not  a  day  but  in  its  course  may  bring 
Some  strange  vicissitude  to  turn  aside 
Th'  impending  blow  we  shrink  from. — ^Fare  thee  well. 

{Kel  liming 
— Oh,  Raimond !  tlus  is  not  our  last  farewell  I 
Thou  would'st  not  so  deceive  me  ? 

Raini.  Doubt  me  not. 

Gentles;  and  best  beloved !  we  meet  again. 

[Exit  CO.XSTA.MK- 

Raim.  {after  a  pause.)  When  shall  I  breatlie  in  freedora, 

and  give  scope 
To  those  untamable  and  burning  thoughts. 
And  resdess  a^irations,  which  con'suiue 
My  heart  i'  th'  land  of  bondage !— Oh !  with  you 
Ye  everlasting  images  of  power, 
had  of  infinity !  thoH  blue-rolling  deep. 
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And  you,  ye  stars  !  whose  beams  are  charactere 

Wherewith  the  oracles  of  fate  are  traced  ; 

With  you  my  soul  finds  room,  and  casts  aside 

The  weight  that  doth  oppress  her. — But  my  thoughts 

Are  wanderino;  far  ;  there  should  be  one  to  share 

This  awful  and  majestic  solitude 

Of  sea  and  heaven  with  me. 

[PftociDA  enters  unobsenmi 
It  is  the  hour 
He  named,  and  yel  he  comes  not. 

Pro.  {coming  forward.)  He  is  here. 

Raim.  Now,  thou  mysterious  stranger,  thou,  whose  gjince 
Doth  fix  itself  on  memory,  and  pursue 
Thought  like  a  spirit,  haunting  its  lone  hours ; 
Reveal  thyself,  what  art  thou  T 

Pro.  One,  whose  life 

Hath  been  a  troubled  stream,  and  made  its  way 
Through  rocks  and  dnrkness,  and  a  thousand  storms. 
With  still  a  miiihty  aim.    But  now  the  shades 
Of  eve  are  gailieruig  round  mo,  and  I  come 
To  this,  my  native  land,  that  I  may  rest 
Beneath  its  vines  in  peace. 

Raim.  Seek'st  thou  for  peace  ? 

This  is  no  land  of  peace  ;  unless  that  deep 
And  voiceless  terror,  which  doth  freeze  men's  thoughts 
Back  to  their  source,  and  mantle  its  pale  mien 
With  a  dull  hollow  semblance  of  repose. 
May  so  be  call'd. 

Pro.  There  are  such  calms  full  oft 

Preceding  earthquakes.    But  I  have  not  been 
So  vainly  school'd  by  fortune,  and  inured, 
To  shape  my  course  on  peril's  dizzy  brink. 
That  it  should  irk  my  spirit  to  put  on 
Such  guise  of  hush'd  submissiveness  as  best 
May  suit  the  troubled  aspect  of  the  times. 

Knim.  Why,  then,  thou  art  welcome,  stranger,  to  the  land 
Where  most  disguise  is  needful. — He  were  bold 
Who  now  shoulJ  wear  his  thou^'hts  upon  his  brow 
Beneath  Sicilian  skies.    The  brother's  eye 
Doih  search  distrustliilly  the  brother's  face  ; 
And  friends,  whose  undivided  lives  have  drawn 
From  the  same  past  their  long  remembrances, 
Now  meet  in  terror,  or  no  more  ;  lest  hearts 
Full  to  o'erflowing,  in  their  social  hour, 
Should  pour  out  some  rash  word,  which  roving  winds 
Might  whisper  to  our  conquerors. — This  it  is, 
To  wear  a  foreign  yoke. 

Pro.  It  matters  not 

To  him  who  holds  the  mastery  o'er  his  tpirit, 
And  can  suppress  its  workings,  till  endurance 
Becomes  as  nature.  We  can  tame  ourselveb 
To  all  extremes,  and  there  is  that  in  life 
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To  which  we  cling  with  most  tenacious  grasp 
Even  when  its  lofty  climes  are  all  reduced 
To  the  poor  common  privilege  of  breathing, — 
Why  dost  thou  turn  away  ? 

Raim.  What  wooldst  thoa  with  me  1 

I  dee  n'd  thee,  by  th'  ascendant  soul  which  lived. 
And  made  its  throne  on  thy  commanding  brow. 
One  of  a  sjvereign  nature,  which  would  s:rorn 
S  )  to  abase  its  high  capacities 
For  aught  on  earth.    But  thou  art  like  the  rest. 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  I 

Pro.  I  wonld  counsel  thet . 

Thou  must  do  that  which  men — av,  valiant  men — 
Hourly  submit  to  do ;  in  the  proud  CMirt, 
A-,d  in  the  stately  camp,  and  at  the  board 
O'  midnight  revellers,  whose  flush'd  mirth  is  all 
A  strife,  won  hardly. — Where  is  he  whose  heart 
Li  ^  bare,  through  ail  its  foldings,  to  the  gaze 
Ui  mortal  eye  ? — If  vengeance  wait  the  Icie, 
Oi  fete  th'  oppressor,  'tis  in  depths  conceal'd 
Btneath  a  smiling  surface. — Youth,  I  say, 
K<  fp  thy  soul  down  I — Put  on  a  mask  I— 'tis  worn 
Al  ie  by  power  and  weakness,  and  the  smooth 
Ai  d  specious  intercourse  of  life  requires 
Iif  aid  in  ever>'  scene. 

Siaim.  Away,  dissembler! 

Li  'e  hath  its  high  and  its  i^nuble  tasks, 
Fi  Jed  to  every  nature.     Will  the  free 
Aj-d  royal  eagle  stoop  to  learn  the  arts 
Bj  which  the  serpent  wins  his  spell-bound  prey  ? 
It  s  because  I  will  not  clothe  myself 
In  1  vile  garb  of  coward  semblaiices, 
Tiiat  now,  e'en  now,  I  struggle  with  mv  heart. 
To  bid  what  most  I  love  a  long  farewell. 
And  seek  my  country  on  some  distant  shore. 
Where  such  things  are  unknown  ! 

Pro.  (exuUingly.)  \Vhy,  this  is  joy : 

After  a  long  conflict  with  the  doubts  and  tears. 
And  the  poor  subtleties,  of  meaner  minds. 
To  meet  a  spirit,  whose  bold  elastic  wing 
Oppression  hath  not  crush'd.— High-hearted  yoath, 
Tk  y  father,  should  his  footsteps  e'er  again 
Visit  these  shores — 

JRaim.  My  father !  what  of  hun  I 

Speak !  was  he  known  to  thee  ? 

Pro.  In  distant  lands 

With  him  I've  traversed  many  a  wild,  and  look'd 
On  many  a  danger  ;  and  the  thought  that  thou 
Wert  smiling  then  in  peace,  a  hajipy  boy. 
Oft  through  the  storm  hath  cheer'd  him.  * 

Saim.  Dost  thou  deem 

That  still  he  lives  ?— Oh  I  if  it  be  in  chains, 
2* 
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la  woe,  in  poverty's  obscurest  cell, 

Say  but  he  lives — and  I  will  traci  liis  steps 

E'en  to  earth's  verge  ! 

Fro.  It  may  be  that  he  livt  a. 

Though  long  his  name  hath  ceased  to  be  a  word 
Familiar  in  man's  dwellings.    But  its  sound 
May  yet  be  heard  ! — Raimond  di  Procida, 
Reniemberest  thou  thy  father  ? 

Rnim.  From  my  mind 

Bis  form  hath  faded  long,  for  years  have  pasa'd 
Since  he  went  forth  to  exile:  but  a  vague. 
Yet  powerful  image  of  deep  majesty, 
St.ll  dimly  gathering  round  each  thought  of  him. 
Doth  claim  instinctive  reverence  ;  and  my  love 
For  his  inspiring  name  hath  long  become 
Part  of  my  being. 

Pro.  Raimond !  doth  no  voice 

Speak  to  thy  soul,  and  tell  thee  whose  the  arms 
That  would  enfold  thee  now  ? — My  son  !  my  son  ! 

Eaim.  Father ! — Oh  God  !— my'father !    Now  I  kntiV 
Why  my  heart  woke  before  thee  ! 

Pro.  Oh  I  this  hour 

Makes  hope  reality  ;  for  thou  art  all 
My  dreams  had  pictured  thee ! 

Raim.  Yet  why  so  long 

E'en  as  a  stranger  hast  thou  cross'd  my  paths, 
One  nameless  and  unknown ! — and  yet  I  felt 
Each  pulse  within  me  thrilling  to  thy  voice. 

Pro.  Because  I  would  not  hnk  thy  fate  with  mine. 
Till  I  could  hail  the  dayspring  of  that  hope 
Which  now  is  gathering  round  us. — Listen,  youth ! 
Tkou  hast  told  me  of  a  subdued  and  scorn'J 
And  trampled  land,  whose  very  soul  is  bow'd 
And  fashion'd  to  her  chains : — but  /  tell  thee 
Of  a  most  generous  and  devoted  land, 
A  land  of  kindling  energies  ;  a  land 
Of  glorious  recollections ! — proudly  true 
To  the  high  memory  of  her  ancient  kings. 
And  rising  in  majestic  scorn,  to  cast 
Her  aUen  bondage  off! 

Raim.  And  where  is  this  ? 

Pro.  Here,  in  our  isle,  our  own  fair  Sicily ! 
Her  spirit  is  awake,  and  moving  on. 
In  its  deep  silence  mightier,  to  regain 
Her  place  amongst  the  nations :  and  the  hour 
Of  that  tremendous  effort  is  at  hand. 

Raim.  Can  it  be  thus  indeed  ? — Thou  pour'st  new  life 
Through  all  my  burning  veins ! — I  am  as  one 
Awakening  from  a  chill  and  death-like  sleep 
To  the  full  glorious  day. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  hear  more  ! 

Thou  shalt  hear  things  which  would — which  will  arooae 
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The  proud  free  epints  ot  our  ancestors 

Rlen  from  their  garble  rest.    Yet  mark  me  well ! 

lie  secret ! — for  along  mv  destined  path 

I  yet  must  darkly  move. — Now,  follow  me  ; 

And  join  a  band  of  men,  in  whose  high  hearts 

There  lies  a  oation's  strength. 

Raitn.  My  noble  father ! 

Thy  w^ords  have  given  me  all  for  which  I  pined — 
An  aim,  a  \\oye  a  purpose ! — And  the  blooid 
Doth  rush  in  warmer  currents  through  my  veins, 
As  a  bright  fountain  from  its  icy  bonds 
Bv  the  quick  san-stroke  freed. 

'Pro.  Ay,  this  is  well ! 

Such  natures  burst  men's  chains  I — Now,  follow  me.  [  Exeunt 

ACT  II. 

ScEXE  1. — Apartment  in  a  Palace. 

Eribekt,  Coxstaxce. 

Con.  Will  yon  not  hear  me  ?— Oh !  that  they  who  need 
Hourly  forgiveness,  they  who  do  but  live, 
While  mercy's  voice,  beyond  th*  eternal  stais. 
Wins  the  great  Judge  to  listen,  should  be  thus, 
In  their  vain  exercise  of  pageant  power. 
Hard  and  relentless  I — GenTle  brother,  yet 
'Tis  in  your  choice  to  imitate  that  heaven 
Whc«e  noblest  joy  is  pardon. 

Eri.  'Tis  too  late. 

You  have  a  soft  and  moving  voice,  which  pleads 
With  elo<^uent  melody — but  they  must  die.  [trace 

Con.  \\  hat  I— die ! — for  words  ? — for  breath  which  leaves  no 
To  sully  the  pure  air,  wherewith  it  blends. 
And  is,  being  utter'd,  gone  ? — ^Why,  'twere  enough 
For  sach  a  venial  feult  to  be  deprived 
One  little  day  of  man's  ft^e  heritage. 
Heaven's  warm  and  sunny  lisht  I— Oh !  if  you  deem 
That  evil  harbors  in  their  souls,  at  least 
Delav  '.he  stroke,  till  guilt,  made  manifest, 
Shal[  Li  stern  Justice  wake. 

Eri.  I  am  not  one 

Of  those  weak  spirits,  that  timorously  keep  watch 
For  fair  occasions,  thence  to  borrow  hues 
Of  virtue  for  their  deeds.     My  school  hath  been 
Where  power  sits  crown'd  and  ami'd. — And,  mark  me,  sister 
To  a  distrustful  nature  it  might  seem 
Strange,  that  vour  lips  thus  earnestly  should  plead 
For  these  Sicilian  rebels.    O'er  my  beinw 
Busnicioa  holds  no  power. — And  yet,  take  note 
—I  nave  said,  and  they  must  die. 

Con,  Have  yon  no  fear  { 

Eri.  Of  what ' — that  heaven  should  fall  I 

Con,  No  I — But  that  earth 
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Should  arm  in  madness.-  -Brother !  I  have  seen 
Dark  eyes  bent  on  you,  e'en  'midst  festal  thronga. 
With  such  deep  hatred  settled  in  their  glance. 
My  heart  hath  died  within  me. 

Bri.  Am  I  then 

To  pause,  and  doubt,  and  shrink,  because  a  girl, 
A  dreaming  "iri,  hath  trembled  at  a  look  ? 

Con.  Oh!  looks  are  no  illusions,  when  the  soul, 
Which  may  not  speak  in  words,  can  find  no  way 
Hut  theirs,  to  liberty !— Have  not  these  men 
Bra  re  sons,  or  noble  brothers  ? 

Eri.  Yes !  whose  name 

It  rests  with  mc  to  make  a  word  of  fear, 
A  sound  forbidden  'mid^t  the  haunts  of  men. 

Con.  But  not  forgotten  I — Ah  I  beware,  beware 
—Nay,  look  not  sternly  on  me. — There  is  one 
Of  that  devoted  band,  who  yet  will  need 
Years  to  be  ripe  for  death. — He  is  a  youth, 
A  very  boy,  on  whose  unshaded  cheek 
The  spring-time  glow  is  lingering.     'Twas  but  now 
His  UKJther  Ictt  me,  with  a  timidliope 
.Tust  dawnimr  in  her  breast :  a?id  I — 1  dared 
To  fof^ter  its  faint  spark. — You  smile . — Oh !  then 
He  will  be  saved  ! 

Eri.  Nav,  I  but  smiled  to  think 

What  a  fond  fool  is  Hope  ! — She  may  be  taught 
To  deem  that  tiie  great  sun  will  change  his  course 
To  work  her  pleasure  ;  or  the  tomb  give  back 
Its  inmates  to  her  arms.     In  sooth,  'tis  strange  ! 
\  Pt,  with  your  pitying  heart,  you  should  not  thus 
Have  mock'd  the  boy's  sad  motiier — I  have  said. 
You  should  not  thus  have  7nock'd  her ! — Now  farewell  .' 

[Exit  Erieebt. 

Con.  Oh,  brother!  hard  of  heart  !-for  deeds  like  these 
There  must  lie  fearful  chastening,  if  on  high 
Justice  doth  hold  her  state.— And  I  must  tell 
Yon  desolate  mother  that  her  fair  young  son 
Is  thus  to  perish  .'—Haply  the  dread  tale 
May  slay  her  too— for  Heaven  is  merciful. 
-'Twill  be  a  bitter  task!  [Exit  Co-vsTAxr* 

Scene  11.--A  ruined  Tower,  surrounded  by  Woods. 
Procida,  Vittoria. 

Fro.  Thy  vassals  are  prepared  then  ? 

Vit.  Yes,  they  wait 

Thy  summons  to  their  task. 

Pro.  Keep  the  flame  bright. 

But  hidden  till  this  hour.— Would'st  thou  dare,  lady. 
To  join  our  counsels  at  the  night's  mid  watch, 
In  the  lone  cavern  by  the  roek-hewn  cross  ] 

Vit.  What  should  I  shrink  from  I 
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Pro.  Oh  I  the  forest  patb* 

Are  dim  and  wild,  e'en  when  the  sunshine  streams 
Through  their  high  arches  ;  but  when  powerlul  nighl 
Comes,  with  her  cloudy  phantoms,  and  her  pale 
Uncertain  moonbeams,  and  the  hollow  sounds 
Of  her  mysterious  winds ;  their  aspect  then 
Is  of  another  and  more  fearful  world  ; 
A  realm  of  indistinct  and  shadowy  forms. 
Waking  strange  thoughts,  ahiiost  too  mucli  for  this, 
Our  frail  terrestrial  nature. 

Vit.  Well  I  know 

All  this,  and  more.    Such  scenes  have  been  th'  abodes 
Where  through  the  silence  of  my  soul  have  pass'd 
Voices,  and  visions  from  the  sphere  of  those 
That  have  to  die  no  more ! — Nay,  doubt  it  not ! 
If  such  unearthly  intercourse  hath  e'er 
Been  granted  to  our  nature,  'tis  to  hearts 
Whose  love  is  with  the  dead.    They,  they  alone, 
Unmadden'd  could  sustain  the  fearfiil  joy 
And  glory  of  its  trances  I — at  the  hour 
Whicn  makes  guiit  tremulous,  and  peoples  earth 
And  air  with  infinite,  viewless  midtitudes, 
I  will  be  with  thee,  Procida. 

Pro.  Thv  presence 

Will  kindle  nobler  thoughts,  and,  in  the  souls 
Of  suffering  and  indignant  men,  arouse 
That  which  may  strengthen  our  majestic  ciuse 
With  yet  a  deeper  power. — Know'st  thou  the  spot  ? 

Vit.  Full  well.    There  is  no  scene  so  wild  and  lone 
In  these  dim  woods,  but  I  have  visited 
Its  tangled  shades. 

Pro.  At  midnight  then,  we  meet.  [Exit  Procida 

Vit.  Why  should  I  fear  I — Thou  wilt  be  with  me,  thou 
Th'  immortol  dream  and  shadow  of  my  soul. 
Spirit  of  him  I  love  !  that  meet'st  me  still 
In  loneliness  and  silence  ;  in  the  noon 
Of  he  wild  night,  and  in  the  forest  depths. 
Known  V>ut  to  me  ;  for  whom  thou  giv'st  the  winds 
And  sighing  leaves  a  cadence  of  thy  voice. 
Till  my  heart  faints  with  that  o'erthrilling  joy ! 
— Thou  will^be  with  me  there,  and  lend  niy  lips 
Word--',  fiery  word?,  to  flush  dark  cheeks  with  shame, 
That  thou  art  unavenged !  [Exit  Vittdhu. 

ScExVE  in. —  -1  Chapel,  with  a  Monument  on  which  is  laid  a 
sword. — Moonlight. 

Procida,  Rauioxd,  Mostalba. 

Mon.  And  know  you  not  my  story '? 

jPro.  In  the  lands 

Where  I  have  been  a  wanderer,  your  deep  wrongs 
Were  numbered  with  our  country's ;  but  their  tale 
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Came  only  in  f  lint  echoes  to  mine  ear. 
I  would  fain  hear  it  now. 

Mon.  Hark !  while  you  spoke, 

There  was  a  voice-like  murmur  in  the  breeze 
VVhich  even  like  death  came  o'er  me — 'twas  a  night 
Like  this,  of  clouds  contending  with  the  moon. 
A  night  of  sweeping  winds,  ot  rustling  leaves, 
And  swift  wild  shadows  floating  o'er  the  earth, 
Cl.nhed  with  a  phantom  life  ;  when,  after  years 
Of  battle  and  captivity,  I  spurr'd 

My  good  steed  homewards. — Oh  !  what  lovely  dreams 
Rose  on  my  spirit ! — There  were  tears  and  smiles. 
t3ut  all  (if  joy  ! — And  there  were  bounding  steps, 
And  clinging  arms,  whose  passiomite  cla=p  of  love 
D  )th  twine  so  fondly  round  the  warrior's  neck 
When  his  plumed  helm  is  doffd — Hence,  feeble  thoughts! 
— I  am  sterner  now,  yet  once  such  dreams  were  mine  ! 

Raivi.  And  were  they  realized  \ 

Mon.  Youth !  Ask  me  not, 

But  listen  I — I  drew  near  my  own  fair  home  : 
There  was  no  light  along  its  walls,  no  sound 
Of  bugle,  pealing  from  the  watch-towel's  height 
At  my  approach,  although  my  tramphng  steed 
Made  the  earth  ring ;  yet  the  wide  gates  were  thrown 
All  open. — Then  my  heart  mi.?gave  me  first. 
And  on  the  threshold  of  my  silent  hall 
I  paused  a  moment,  and  the  wind  swept  by 
VVith  the  same  deep  and  dirge-like  tone,  which  pierced 
My  soul  e'en  now. — I  call'd — my  straggling  voice 
Gave  utterance  to  my  wife's,  my  children's  names; 
They  answer'd  not — I  roused  my  failing  strength. 
And  wildly  rush'd  within. — And  they  were  there. 

Jiaini.    And  was  all  well  ] 

Mon.  Ay,  well ! — for  death  is  well, 

And  they  were  all  at  rest ! — I  see  them  yet, 
Pale  in  their  innrx^ent  beauty,  which  had  fail'd 
To  stay  th'  assassin's  arm  ! 

Raim.  Oh,  righteous  Heaven  ! 
Who  had  done  this  ? 

Mon.  Who ! 

Fro.  Canst  thou  que?tion,  who  ? 

Whom  hath  the  earth  to  perpetrate  such  deeds, 
In  the  cold  blooded  revelry  of  crime, 
But  those  whose  yoke  is  on  us  1 

Bairn.  Man  of  woe ! 

What  words  hath  pity  for  despair  like  thine  ?       _ 

ili;n.  Pity ! — fond  youth  ! — My  soul  disdains  the  grief 
Which  doth  unbosom  its  deep  secrecies. 
To  ask  a  vain  companionship  of  tears. 
And  so  to  be  relieved  ! 

Pro.  For  woes  like  these. 

There  is  no  sympathy  but  vengeance. 
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Mon.  None ! 

rherefore  I  brought  you  hither,  that  your  hearts 
Might  catch  the  s{)irit  of  the  scene  I— Look  round ! 
We  are  in  the  awful  presence  of  the  dead  ; 
Within  yon  tomb  ikey  sleep,  whose  gentle  blood 
Weighs  down  the  murderers  soul.—  They  sleep ! — ^but  I 
Am  wakeful  o'er  their  dust ! — I  laid  my  sword, 
Without  its  sheath,  on  their  sepulcliral  stone, 
A3  on  an  altar  ;  and  the  eternal  stars. 
And  heaven,  and  night,  bore  winiess  to  my  vow, 
No  more  to  wield  it,  save  in  one  great  cause, 
The  vengeance  of  the  grave  I — And  now  the  hour 
Of  that  atonement  comes !   [He  takes  the  sword  from  the  ttmk 

Raim.  My  spirit  burns ! 
And  my  full  heart  almost  to  bursting  swells. 
— Oh !  for  the  day  of  battle ! 

P''o.  Rnimonfl,  they 

Whose  souls  are  dark  with  guiltless  blood  must  die, 
— But  not  iii  battle. 

Raim.  flow,  my  &ther  ? 

Pro.  No : 

Look  on  that  sepulchre,  and  it  will  teach 
Another  lesson. — But  the  appointed  hour 
Advances. — Thou  wilt  join  our  chosen  band. 
Noble  Montalba  ? 

Mon.  Leave  me  for  a  time. 

That  I  may  ti\m.  my  soul  by  intercourse. 
With  the  still  dead, before  I  mix  with  men, 
And  with  their  passions.    I  have  nursed  for  years. 
In  silence  and  in  solitude,  the  flame 
Which  doth  consume  me  ;  and  it  is  not  used 
Thus  to  be  look'd  or  breathed  on. — Procida  ! 
I  would  be  tranquil — or  appear  so — ere 
I  join  your  brave  confederates.     Through  my  heart 
There  struck  a  pang— but  it  will  soon  have  pass'd. 

Pro.  Remember  I — in  the  cavern  by  the  cross. 
Now,  follow  me,  my  son.         [Exeunt  Procida  and  Raimobu 
^  Mon.  (After  a  pause,  leaning  on  the  tomb.)    Said  he, 
'  My  son  .?"— Now,  why  should  this  man's  lite 
Go  down  in  hope,  thus  resting  on  a  son. 
And  I  be  desolate  ? — How  strange  a  sound 
Was  that—"  my  son  .'"—I  had  a  boy,  who  might 
Have  worn  as  free  a  soul  upon  his  brow 
As  doth  this  youth.— Why  should  the  thought  of  Aim 
Thus  haunt  me  I — When  I  tread  the  people'd  ways 
Of  lite  again,  I  shall  be  pass'd  each  hour 
By  fathers  with  their  children,  and  I  must 
Learn  calmly  to  look  on.-.Metlunks 'twere  now 
A  gloomy  consolation  to  behold 
All  men  bereft,  as  I  am  I — But  away. 
Vain  thoughts  .'—One  ;ask  is  left  for  blighted  hearts. 
And  It  shall  be  lulfill'd.  [Exit  Mont4LBa 
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Scene  IV. — Entrance  of  a  Cave,  surrounded  by  Rocks  tiJta 
Forests.     A  rude  Cross  seen  among  the  Kocks. 

Procida,  Raimond. 

Pro.  And  is  it  thus,  beneath  the  solemn  skies 
Of  midnight,  and  in  solitary  caves, 
Where  the  wild  forest  creatures  make  their  lair — 
Ts't  thuF  the  chiefs  of  Sicily  must  hold 
The  councils  of  their  country  ? 

Kaiin.   _  _  Why,  such  scenes 

In  their  primeval  majesty,  beheld 
Thus  by  faint  starlight,  and  the  partial  glare 
Of  the  red-streaming  lava,  will  inspire 
Far  deeper  thoughts  than  pillar'd  halls,  wherein 
Statesmen  hold  weary  vigils. — Are  we  not 
O'ershadow'd  by  that  Etna,  which  of  old 
With  its  dread  prophecies,  hath  struck  dismay 
Through  tyrant's  hearts,  and  bade  them  seek  a  home 
In  other  climes  ? — Hark !  from  its  depths  e'en  now 
What  hollow  moans  are  sent ! 

Enter  Montaj^ba,  Gurix),  and  other  Sicilians. 

Pro.  Welcome,  my  brave  associates ! — We  can  share 
The  wolf's  wild  freedom  here ! — Th'  oppreaeor's  haunt 
Is  not  'midst  rocks  and  caves.    Are  we  all  met  1 

Sicilians.  All,  all ! 

Pro.  The  torchlight,  sway'd  by  every  gu&i. 

But  dimly  shows  your  features.    Where  is  he 
Who  from  his  battles  had  return'd  to  breathe 
Once  more  without  a  corselet,  and  to  meet 
The  voices,  and  the  footsteps,  and  the  smiles. 
Blent  with  his  dreams  of  home  ? — Of  that  dark  tale 
The  rest  is  known  to  vengeance  ! — Art  thou  here. 
With  thy  deep  wrongs,  and  resolute  despair, 
Childless  Montalba  ? 

Mon.  {advancing.)  He  is  at  thy  side. 
Gall  on  that  desolate  father,  in  the  hour 
When  his  revenge  is  nigh. 

Pro.  Thou,  too,  come  fonh, 

From  thine  own  halls  an  exile  ! — Dost  thou  make 
The  mountain-fastnesses  thy  dwelling  still. 
While  hostile  banners,  o'er  thy  rampart  walls, 
Wave  their  proud  blazonry  ? 

First  Sicilian.  Even  so.    I  stood, 

Last  night,  before  my  own  ancestral  towers 
An  unknown  outcast,  while  the  tempest  beat 
On  my  bare  head — what  reck'd  it  ? — There  was  joy 
Within,  and  revelry  ;  the  festive  lamps 
Were  strenming  from  each  turret,  and  gay  songs, 
r  th'  stranger's  tongue,  made  mirth.    They  little  deem'u 
Who  heard  their  melodies  ! — ^but  there  are  thoughts 
Best  nurtured  in  the  wild  ;  there  are  dread  vows 
Known  to  the  mountain  echoes. — Procida ! 
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Call  on  the  outcast,  when  revenge  is  nigh. 

Fro.  I  knew  a  young  Sicilian — one  whose  heart 
Should  be  all  lire.    On  that  most  guilty  day, 
When,  with  our  martyr'd  Conradin,  the  flower 
Of  the  land's  knighthood  perish'd  ;  he,  of  whom 
I  speak,  a  weeping  boy,  whi^se  innocent  tears 
Melted  a  thousand  hearts  that  dared  not  aid, 
Stood  by  the  scaffold  with  extended  arms, 
Calline  upon  his  father,  whose  last  look 
Tum'd  full  on  him  its  parting  agonv. 
The  father's  blood  gush'd  o'er  him  I — and  the  boy 
Then  dried  his  tears,  and  with  a  kindling  eye. 
And  a  proud  tlush  on  his  young  cheek,  look'd  up 
To  the  bright  heaven. — Doth  he  remember  still 
That  bitter  hour  I 

Second  SicUian.  He  bears  a  sheathiess  sword 
Call  on  the  orphan  when  revenge  is  nigh. 

Pro.  Our  land  shows  gallantlv — but  there  are  men 
Who  should  be  with  us  now,  iiad  they  not  dared 
In  some  wild  moment  of  festivity 
To  give  their  full  hearts  way,  and  breathe  a  wish 
For  freedom  ! — and  some  traitor — it  might  be 
A  breeze  perchance — bore  the  forbidden  sound 
To  Eribert : — so  they  must  die — ^unless 
Fate  (who  at  times  is  wayward)  should  select 
Some  other  victim  first  I— But  have  they  not 
Brothers  or  sons  among  us  I 

Gui.  Look  on  me  ! 

I  nave  a  brother — a  yoting  high-soul'd  boy. 
And  beautiful  as  a  sculptor's  dream,  with  brow 
That  wears,  amidst  its  dark  rich  curls,  the  stamp 
Of  inborn  nobleness.     In  truth,  he  is 
A  glorious  creature  I — But  his  doom  is  seal'd 
With  theirs  of  whom  you  spoke  ;  and  I  have  knelt— 
— Ay,  scorn  me  not  I  'twas  lor  his  life — I  knelt 
E'en  at  the  viceroy's  feet,  and  he  put  on 
That  heartless  laugh  of  cold  nialigniiy 
We  know  so  well,  and  spum'd  me. — But  the  stain 
O' shame  like  this,  takes  blood  to  wash  it  off', 
And  thus  it  shall  be  cancell'd  I— Call  on  me. 
When  the  stem  moment  of  revenue  is  nigh. 

Fro.  I  call  upon  thee  note  .'     The  land's  high  so*. 
Is  roused,  and  moving  onward,  like  a  breeze 
Or  a  swift  sunbeam,  kindling  nature's  hues 
To  deeper  life  before  it.    In  his  chains. 
The  peasant  dreams  of  freedom  I — Ay,  'tis  thus 
Oppression  fans  th'  imperishable  flame 
With  most  unconscious  hands. — N^o  praise  be  hers 
For  what  she  blindly  works  ! — When  slavery's  cup 
lyerflows  its  bounds,  the  creeping  poison,  meant 
To  dull  our  senses,  through  each  burning  veia 
Pours  fever,  lending  a  delirious  strength 
53 
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To  burst  man's  fetters — and  they  shall  be  burst ! 

I  have  hoped,  when  hope  seeni'ii  frenzy  ;  but  a  powei 

Abides  in  human  will,  when  bent  with  strong 

Unswerving  energy  on  one  great  aim. 

To  make  and  rule  its  fortunes ! — I  have  been 

A  wanderer  in  the  fullness  of  my  years, 

A  restless  pilgrim  of  the  earth  and  seas. 

Gathering  the  generous  thoughts  of  other  lands, 

To  aid  our  holy  cause.     And  aid  is  near  : 

But  we  must  give  the  signal.    Now,  before 

The  majesty  of  yon  pure  heaven,  whose  eye 

Is  on  our  hearts — whose  righteous  arm  befriends 

The  arm  that  strikes  for  freedom — speak !  decree 

The  fate  of  our  oppressors. 

Mon.  Let  them  fall 

When  dreaming  least  of  peril ! — When  the  heart, 
Basking  in  sunny  pleasure,  doth  forget 
That  hate  may  smile,  but  sleeps  not. — Hide  the  sword 
With  a  thick  veil  of  myrtle,  and  in  halls 
Of  banqueting,  where  the  full  wine-cup  shines 
Red  in  the  festal  torchlight ;  meet  we  there 
And  bid  them  welcome  to  the  feast  of  death. 

Pro.  Thy  voice  is  low  and  broken,  and  thy  words 
Scarce  meet  our  ears. 

Mon.  Why,  then,  I  thus  repent 
Their  import.    Let  th'  aven^mg  sword  burst  forth 
In  some  free  festal  hour — and  woe  to  him 
Who  first  shall  spare  ! 

Maim.  Must  innocence  and  guilt 

Perish  alike  ? 

31on.  Who  talks  of  innocence  ? 

When  hath  their  hand  been  stay'd  for  innocence  ? 
Let  them  all  perish ! — Heaven  will  choose  its  own. 
Why  should  their  children  live  ? — The  earthquake  whelmi 
Its  undistinguish'd  thousands,  making  graves 
Of  peopled  cities  in  its  path — and  this 
Is  heaven's  dread  justice — ay,  and  it  is  well ! 
Why  then  should  we  be  tender,  when  the  skies 
Deal  thus  with  man  ? — What  il^  the  infant  bleed  ? 
Is  there  not  power  to  hush  the  mother's  panra  1 
What  if  the  youthful  bride  perchance  should  fall 
In  her  triumphant  beauty  ?— Should  we  pause  i 
As  if  death  were  not  mercy  to  the  pangs 
Which  make  our  lives  the  records  of  woes? 
Let  them  all  perish ! — And  if  one  be  found 
Amidst  our  band  to  stay  th'  avenging  steel 
For  pity,  or  remorse,  or  boyish  love, 

Then  be  hi3  doom  as  theirs  I    {A  pause.)    Why  gaze  ye  thus  J 
Brethren,  what  means  your  silence  ! 

Sicilians.  Be  it  so ! 

If  one  among  us  stay  th'  avenging  steel 
For  love  or  pity,  be  his  doom  as  theira ! 
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Pledge  we  our  frith  to  this? 

Eaim.  (.rushing  foncard  indisnantly.)  Our  iaitb  to  lAwt .' 
No !  I  but  dreamt  1  heard  it : — Can  it  be  s 
My  countrj'iiT  n,  my  <ather ! — Is  it  thus 
That  freedom  should  be  won  \ — Awake  I — awake 
To  loftier  thoughts  I — Lift  up,  exuliiiigly, 
On  the  crown"d  heights  and  to  the  sweeping  winds, 
Your  glorious  banner  I — Let  your  trunip'  t"s  blast 
Make  the  tombs  thrill  with  echoes!    Call  aloud, 
Proclaim  from  all  your  hills,  the  land  s-hall  bear 
The  stranger's  yoke  no  longer! — What  is  he 
Who  carries  on  his  practised  lip  a  smile, 
Bencaih  his  vest  a  dagger,  wLiih  b;it  waits 
Till  the  heart  bounds  wnth  joy,  to  srill  its  beatings? 
That  which  our  nature's  instinct  doth  recoil  from, 
A.nd  our  blood  curdle  at — ay,  yours  and  mine — 
A.  murderer  I    Heard  ye  ?— Shall  that  name  with  ours 
Crti  down  to  after  days  I — Oh  friends !  a  cause 
Like  that  for  wliich  we  ri^e,  hath  made  bright  names 
Ol  the  elder  titiie  as  rallving  words  to  men. 
Sounds  full  of  might  and  immortality  ! 
And  shall  not  oui^  be  such  ? 

Mon.  _  Fond  dreamer,  peace ! 

Fame  !  What  is  fome  ? — ^Will  our  unconscious  dust 
Suirt  into  thrilling  rapture  from  the  grave, 
At  the  vain  breath  of  praise  ? — I  tell  thee,  youth. 
Our  80uls  are  parch'd  with  agonizing  thirst. 
Which  must  be  quench 'd  though  death  were  in  the  draagbt: 
We  must  have  vengeance,  for  our  foes  have  left 
No  other  joy  unbligTited. 

Pro.  Oh,  my  sn ! 

The  time  i=  past  for  such  high  dreams  as  thine, 
Thou  know'st  not  whom  we  deal  with.    Knightly  faith 
And  chivalrous  honor  are  but  thin^  whereon 
They  cast  disdainful  pity.     We  must  meet 
Falsehood  with  wiles,  and  insult  with  revenge. 
And,  f  jr  our  names — whate'er  the  deeds  by  which 
We  burst  rur  lM>ndage — is  it  not  enough 
That  in  the  chronicle  of  days  to  come. 
We,  through  a  bright  "  For  Ever,"  shall  be  call'd 
The  men  who  saved  their  country  ? 

Eaim.  Many  a  land 

Hath  bow'd  beneath  the  yoke,  and  then  arisen. 
As  a  strong  li  m  rending  silken  bonds. 
And  on  the  open  field,  before  high  heaven, 
Won  such  majestic  vangeance.  as  hath  made 
Its  name  a  power  on  earth. — Ay,  nations  own 
It  is  enough  of  glory  to  be  call'd 
The  children  ofthe  mighty,  who  redeemed 
Their  native  soil — but  not  by  means  like  these. 

Mon.  I  have  no  children.— Of  M-ntalba's  blood 
Not  one  red  drop  doth  circle  through  the  veins 
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)f  aught  that  breathes  ? — Why,  what  have  /  to  do 
With  lar  futurity  ? — My  spirit  lives 
But  in  the  past. — Away !  when  thou  dost  stand 
On  this  fair  earth,  as  doth  a  blasted  tree 
Which  the  warm  sun  revives  not,  then  return, 
Strong  in  thy  desolation ;  but  till  then, 
Thou  art  not  for  our  purpose  ;  we  have  need 
Of  more  unshrinking  hearts. 

Raim.  Montalba !  know, 

I  shrink  from  crime  alone.    Oh !  if  my  voice 
Might  yet  have  power  among  you,  I  would  say 
Associates,  leaders,  be  avenged!  but  yet 
As  knights,  as  warriors ! 

Mon.  Peace !  Have  we  not  oorae 

Th'  indellible  taint  of  contumely  and  chains  ] 
We  are  not  knights  and  warriors.    Our  bright  cresta 
Have  been  detiled  and  trampled  to  the  earth. 
Boy !  we  are  slaves— and  our  revenge  shall  be 
Deep  as  a  slave's  disgrace. 

Raim.  Why,  then,  farewell : 

1  leave  you  to  your  counsels.    He  that  still 
VVould  hold  his  lofty  nature  undebased. 
And  his  name  pure,  were  but  a  loiterer  here. 

Pro.    And  is  it  thus  indeed  ? — dost  tfwu  forsake 
Our  cause,  my  son ! 

Raim.  Oh,  father !  what  proud  hopes 

This  hour  hath  blighted ! — yet,  whate'er  betide, 
It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  look  up 
Fearless  in  heaven's  bright  face — and  this  is  mine. 
And  shall  be  still.  [Exit  RAiMONt 

Fro,  He's  gone ! — ^Why,  let  it  be ! 

I  trust  our  Sicily  hath  many  a  son 
Valiant  as  mine.    Associates !  'tis  decreed 
Our  foes  shall  perish.    We  have  but  to  name 
The  hour,  the  scene,  the  signal. 

Mon.  It  should  be 

In  the  full  city,  when  some  festival 
Hath  gather'd  thronra,  and  lull'd  iufataate  hearts 
To  brief  security.    Hark !  is  there  not 
A  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  on  the  breeze  ? 
We  pre  betray'd.— Who  art  thou  ?  [Vittoria  enteT$ 

Pro.  One  alone 

Should  be  thus  daring.    Lady,  lift  the  veil 
That  shades  thy  noble  brow. 

[She  raises  her  veil,  the  Sicilians  draw  hack  with  rcsptet^ 

Sicilians.  Th'  affianced  bride 

Of  our  lost  king ! 

Pro.  And  more,  Montalba  ;  know 

Within  this  form  there  dwells  a  soul  as  high 
As  warriors  in  their  battles  e'er  have  proved. 
Or  patriots  on  the  scatlbld, 

Yit,  Valiant  men ! 
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I  come  to  ask  your  aid.    You  see  me,  one 

Wliose  widow'd  youth  hath  all  been  consecrate 

Tj  a  proud  sorrow,  and  whose  life  is  held 

In  token  and  memorial  of  the  dead. 

Say,  is  it  meet  that  lingering  thus  on  earth, 

But  to  behold  one  great  atonement  made. 

And  keep  one  name  from  fading  in  men's  hearts, 

A  tyrants  will  should  force  me  to  profane 

Heaven's  altar  with  unhallow'd  vows — and  live 

Stung  by  the  keen  unutterable  scorn 

Of  my  own  bosom,  live — another's  bride  1 

Sicilians.  Never,  oh,  never ! — fear  not,  noble  lady ! 
Worthy  of  Conradin  ! 

Vit.  Yet  hear  me  still. 

His  bride,  that  Eribert's,  who  notes  our  tears 
With  his  insulting  eye  of  cold  derision. 
And,  could  he  pierce  the  deptlis  where  feeling  works. 
Would  number  e'en  our  agonies  as  crimes, 
— Say,  is  this  meet  ? 

Gut.  We  deem'd  these  nuptials,  lady 

Thy  willing  choice  ;  but  'tis  a  joy  to  find 
Thou  art  noble  still.    Fear  not ;  by  all  our  wrongs. 
This  siiall  not  be. 

Pro.  Vittoria,  thou  art  come 

To  ask  our  aid — but  we  have  need  of  thine. 
Know,  the  completion  of  our  high  designs 
Requires — a  festival ;  and  it  must  be 
Thy  bridal ! 

Vit.  Procida ! 

Pro.  Nay,  start  not  thus, 

*Tis  no  hard  task  to  bind  your  raven  hair 
With  festal  garlands,  and  to  bid  the  song 
Rise,  and  the  wine- cup  mantle.    No — nor  yet 
To  meet  your  suitor  at  the  glitt'ring  shrine, 
Where  death,  not  love,  awaits  him  ? 

Vit.  Can  my  soii 

Dissemble  thus? 

Pro.  We  have  no  other  means 

Of  winning  our  great  birthright  back  from  those 
Who  have  usurp'd  it,  than  so  lulling  them 
Into  vain  contioence,  that  they  may  deem 
All  wrongs  Ibrgot ;  and  this  may  be  best  done 
By  what  I  ask  of  thee. 

J\lon.  Then  we  will  mix 

With  the  flush'd  revellers,  making  their  gay  feaa^ 
The  harvest  of  the  grave. 

Vit.  A  bridal  day ! 

— Must  it  be  so  ? — Then,  chiefe  of  Sicily, 
I  bid  you  to  my  nuptials  I  but  be  there 
With  your  bright  swords  unsheathed,  for  thus  aloDB 
My  guests  should  be  adorn'd. 

•Pro.  And  let  thy  banquet 
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Be  soon  announced,  for  there  are  noble  men 
Sentenced  to  die,  for  whom  we  lain  would  purchase 
Reprieve  with  other  blood. 

Pit.  Be  it  then  the  day 

Preceeding  fhat  appointed  for  their  do  mi. 

Gni.  My  brother,  thou  shall  live  ! — Ojipression  boaptB 
No  gift  of  prophecy  I — It  but  remains 
To  name  our  signal,  cliief-^ ! 

31on.  The  Vesper-bell ! 

Pro.  Even  so — the  Vesper-bell,  wh^ise  deep-toned  peal 
Is  heard  o'er  land  and  wave.    Part  of  our  band. 
Wearing  the  guise  of  antic  revelry, 
Simll  enter,  as  in  some  fantastic  pageant, 
The  halls  of  Eribert ;  and  at  the  hour 
Devoted  to  the  sword's  tremendous  tusk, 
I  follow  with  the  rest. — The  Vesper-bell ! 
That  sound  shall  wake  th'  avenger ;  fir  'tis  come, 
The  time  when  nowir  is  in  a  voice,  a  breath. 
To  burst  the  spell  which  bound  us.    But  the  night 
Is  waning,  with  her  star?,  which,  one  by  one 
Warn  us  to  part.    Friends,  to  your  homes ! — your  homes  t 
That  name  is  yet  to  win. — .\way,  prepare 
For  our  next  meeting  in  Palermo's  walls. 
The  Ve?per-bell !  Remember ! 

Sicilians.  Fear  us  not. 

The  Vesper-bell!  [Exeunt  omnti 

ACT  III. 
Scene  1. — Apartment  in  a  Faince. 

ERtBERT,   VirrOKIA. 

Vit.  Speak  not  of  love — it  is  a  word  with  deep 
Strange  magic  in  I's  melancholy  sound, 
To  siunmon  up  the  dead  ;  and  they  should  rest, 
At  such  an  hour,  forgotten.     There  are  things 
We  must  throw  from  us,  when  the  heart  would  gather 
Strength  to  fulfil  its  settled  purooses  ; 
Therefore,  no  more  of  love  ! — But,  if  to  robe 
This  form  in  bridal  ornaments — to  smile 
(I  can  smile  yet)  at  thy  gay  feast,  and  stand 
At  th'  altar  by  thy  side  ; — if  this  be  deem'd 
Enough,  it  shall  be  done. 

Eri.                              My  fortune's  star 
D.)th  rule  th'  ascendant  still !  {Apart.)— iir.ox  ot  love. 
Then  pardon,  lady,  that  I  speak  oijoy. 
And  with  exulting  heart 

Vit.  There  is  no  joy  ! 

—Who  shall  look  through  the  fnr  futurity. 
And,  as  the  shadowy  visions  of  events 
Develop  on  his  gaze,  'midst  their  dim  throng. 
Dare,  with  oracular  mien,  to  point,  and  say. 
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■TTiiawill  brinw  happiness!" — Who  shall  do  this? 
B— Who,  ihou  and  I,  and  all  I — There's  One,  who  aita 
In  His  own  bright  tranquillity  enthroned. 
High  o'er  all  storms,  and  looking  far  beyond 
Their  thickest  clouds ;  but  we,  trom  whose  dull  eye« 
A  grain  of  dust  hides  the  great  sun— e'n  tee 
Usurp  his  attributes,  and  talk,  as  seers, 
Of  future  joy  and  grief ! 

Eri.  Thy  words  are  strange. 

Yet  will  I  hope  that  peace  at  length  shall  settle 
Upon  thy  troubled  heart,  and  add  soft  grace 
To  thy  majestic  beauty. — Fair  Vittoria '. 
Oh !  ii  my  cares 

Vit.  I  know  a  day  shall  come 

Of  peace  to  all.    Ev'n  from  my  darkened  spirit. 
Soon  shall  each  restless  wish  be  exorcised. 
Which  haunts  it  now,  and  I  shall  then  Ue  down. 
Serenely  to  repose.    01  this  no  more. 
I  have  a  boon  to  ask. 

Eri.  Command  my  power. 

And  deem  it  thus  most  honor'd. 

Vit.  Have  I  then 

Soar'd  such  an  eagle  pitch,  as  to  command 
The  mighty  Eribert ! — And  yet  'tis  meet ; 
For  I  bethink  me  now,  I  should  have  worn 
A.  crown  upon  this  forehead.    Generous  lord  ! 
Since  thus  vou  mve  me  freedom,  know,  there  is 
An  hour  I  nave  loved  from  childhood,  and  a  sound 
Whose  tones,  o'er  earth  and  ocean  sweetly  bearing 
A  sense  of  deep  repose,  have  lull'd  me  oft 
To  peace — which  is  forge  tfulne.-« ;  I  mean 
The  Vesper-bell.    I  pray  you  let  it  be 
The  summons  to  our  bridal — Hear  you  not  ? 
To  our  lair  bridal ! 

Eri.  Lady,  let  your  will 

Appoint  each  circumstance.    1  am  too  bless'd, 
Proving  my  homage  thus. 

Vit.  Why,  then,  'tis  mine 

To  rule  the  glorious  fortunes  of  the  day. 
And  I  may  be  content.    Yet  much  remains 
For  thought  to  brood  on,  and  I  would  be  left 
Alone  with  my  resolves.    Kind  Eribert ! 
(Whom  I  command  so  absolutely,)  now 
Part  we  a  few  brief  hours  ;  and  doubt  not,  when 
I'm  at  thy  side  once  more,  but  I  shall  stand 
There — to  the  last ! 

Eri.  Your  smiles  are  troubled,  Iadf« 

May  they  e'er  long  be  brighter !    Time  will  seem 
Slow  till  the  Vesper-bell. 

^  it.  'Tis  lover's  phrase 

To  say — Time  lags ;  and  therefore  meet  for  you: 
But  with  an  equal  pace  the  hour  moves  on, 
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Whether  they  bear,  on  their  swift  silent  wing, 
Pleasure  or — fate, 

Eri.  Be  not  so  full  of  thought 

On  such  a  dny, — Behold,  the  skies  themselves 
Look  on  my  joy  with  a  triumphant  smile 
Unshadowed  by  a  cloud. 

Vit.  'Tis  very  meet 

That  Heaven  (which  loves  the  just)  should  wear  a  smile 
In  honor  oi'  his  fortunes. — Now,  my  lord, 
Forgive  me  if  I  say,  farewell  until 
Th'  appointed  hour. 

Bri.  Lady  a  brief  farewell.  [Exeunt  separatelf 

ScENX  II. — The  Seashore. 

Procida,  Raimond. 

Pro.  And  dost  thou  still  refuse  to  share  the  glory 
Of  this,  our  daring  enterprise  ? 

Eaim.  Oh,  father ! 

I,  too,  have  dreamt  of  glory,  and  the  word, 
Plath  to  my  soul  been  as  a  trunipet's  voice. 
Making  my  nature  sleepless  — But  the  deeds 
Whereby  'twas  won — the  high  exploits,  whose  tale 
Bids  the  heart  burn,  were  of  another  cast 
Than  such  as  thou  requirest. 

Fro.  Every  deed 

Hath  sanctity,  if  bearing  for  its  aim 
The  freedom  of  our  country  ;  and  the  sword 
Alike  is  honor'd  in  the  patriot's  hand, 
Searching  'midst  warrior-hosts,  the  heart  which  gave 
Oppression  birth  ;  or  flashing  through  the  gloom 
Of  the  still  chamber,  o'er  its  troubled  couch, 
At  dead  of  night. 

Raini.  {turning  away.)  There  is  no  path  but  one 
For  noble  natures. 

Pro.  Wouldst  thou  ask  the  man 

Who  to  the  earth  hath  dash'd  a  nation's  chains. 
Rent  as  with  Heaven's  own  lightning,  by  what  means 
The  glorious  end  was  won  ! — Go,  swell  ih'  acclaim  : 
Bid  the  deliverer,  hail !  and  if  his  p;ith 
To  that  most  bright  and  sovereign  destiny 
Hath  led  o'er  trampled  thousands,  be  it  call'd 
A  stern  necessity  but  not  a  crime ! 

Jlaim.  Father!  my  soul  yet  kindles  at  the  thought 
Of  nobler  lessons,  in  my  boyhood  learn'd 
Ev'n  from  thy  voice. — The  hi^h  remembrances 
Of  other  days  are  stirring  in  the  heart 
Where  thou  didst  plant  them  ;  and  they  speak  of  men 
Who  needed  no  vain  sophistry  to  gild 
Acts  that  would  bear  Heaven's  light — and  such  be  mine! 
Oh,  father !  is  it  yet  too  late  to  draw 
The  praise  and  blessing  of  all  valiant  hearts 
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On  our  most  righteous  cause  ? 

Pro.  What  wouldst  thoa  do  7 

Raim.  I  woukl^tro  forth,  and  rouse  th'  indignant  land 
To  generous  com'bat.    Wiiy  should  freedom  strike 
Mantled  with  darkness  ? — Is  there  not  more  strength 
Ev'n  in  the  waving  of  her  single  arm 
Than  hosts  can  wield  against  her !— /  would  rouse 
That  spirit,  whose  fire  doth  press  resistless 
To  its  proud  sphere — the  stormy  field  of  fight ! 

Pro.  Ay !  and  give  time  and  warning  to  the  foe 
To  gather  all  his  might :— It  is  too  late. 
There  is  a  work  t  j  w  this  eve  besrun, 
When  rings  the  Vesper-bell :  and,  long  before 
To-morrow's  sun  hath  reach'd  i'  th'  noonday  heave  ( 
His  throne  of  burning  glory,  every  sound 
Of  the  Provencal  tongue  within  our  walls. 
As  by  one  thunderstroke — (you  are  pale  my  son)— 
Shall  be  forever  silenced  ! 

Raim.  WTiat!  such  sounds 

As  falter  on  the  lip  of  infancy, 
In  its  imperfect  utterance  ?  or  are  breathed 
By  the  fond  mother,  as  she  lulls  her  babe  ? 
Or  in  sweet  hymns,  upon  the  twilight  air 
Pour'd  by  the  timid  maid  ? — Must  all  alike 
Be  still'd  in  death  ;  and  wouldst  thou  tell  my  heart 
There  is  no  crime  in  thit  ? 

Pro.  Since  thou  dost  feel 

Such  horror  of  our  purpose,  in  thy  power 
Are  means  that  mighi  avert  it 

Raim.  Speak  !  oh  speak ! 

Pro.  How  would  those  rescued  thousands  bless  thy  name, 
Shouldst  thou  betray  us  I 

Raim.  Father  !  I  can  bear — 

Ay,  proudlv  woo — the  keenest  questioning 
of  thy  soul-gifted  eve  ;  which  almost  seems 
To  claim  a  part  of  Heaven's  dread  royalty, 
— The  power  that  searches  thought. 

Pro.  {after  a  pause.)  Thou  hast  a  brow 

Clear  as  the  day — and  yet  I  doubt  thee,  Raimond ! 
Whether  it  be  that  I  have  learn'd  distrust 
From  a  long  look  through  man's  deep-folded  heart ; 
Whether  my  paths  have  been  so  seldom  cross'd 
By  honor  and  fair  mercy,  that  they  seem 
But  beautiful  deceptions,  meeting  thus 
My  unaccustom'd  gaze  ; — howe'er  it  be— 
I  doubt  thee  I — See  thou  waver  not — take  heed. 
Time  lifts  the  veil  hrom  all  things  !  [Exit  FROciPt, 

Raim.  And  'tis  thus 

Youth  fades  from  off  our  spirit ;  and  the  robes 
Of  beauty  and  of  majesty,  wherewith 
We  clothed  our  idols,  drop  ! — Oh !  bitter  day, 
'JV^hen,  at  the  crushing  of  our  glorious  world, 
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We  start,  and  find  men  thus ! — ^Yet  be  it  so ! 

Is  not  my  soul  still  powerful  in  itself 

To  realize  its  dreams  ? — Ay,  shrinking  not 

From  the  pure  eye  of  Heaven,  my  brow  may  well 

Undaunted  meet  my  father's. — But  away  ! 

Thou  shalt  be  saved,  «weet  Constance  ! — Love  is  yet 

Mightier  than  vengeance.  [Exit  Raimokb 

Scene  III. — Gardens  of  a  Palace. 
Constance,  alone. 

Con.  There  was  a  time  when  my  thoughts  wandei'd  nol 
Beyond  these  fairy  scenes  I — when  but  to  catch 
The  languid  fiiigrance  of  the  southern  breeze 
From  the  rich  flowerinir  citrons,  or  to  rest, 
Dreaming  of  some  wrild  legend,  in  the  shade 
Of  the  dark  laurel  folinge,  was  enough 
Of  happiness. — How  have  these  calm  delights 
Fled  irom  before  one  passion,  as  the  dews, 
The  delicate  gems  of  morning,  are  exhaled 
By  the  great  sun  !  [Raimond  enttra. 

Raimond !  oh !  now  thou  'rt  come — 
I  read  it  in  thy  look — to  say  farewell 
For  the  last  time — the  last! 

Raim.  No,  best  beloved  ! 

I  come  to  tell  thee  there  is  now  no  power 
To  part  us  but  in  death. 

Con.  I  have  dreamt  of  jov, 

But  never  anght  like  this. — Speak  yet  again  i 
Say  we  shall  part  no  more ! 

Eaim.  No  more,  if  love 

Can  strive  with  darker  .spirits,  and  he  is  strong 
In  his  immortal  nature  !  all  is  changed 
Since  last  we  met.     My  father — keep  the  tale 
Secret  from  all,  and  most  of  all,  my  Constance, 
From  Eribcrt — my  father  is  return'd : 
I  leave  thee  not. 

Con.  Thy  fother  !  blessed  sound  ! 

Good  angels  be  his  guard  I — Oh !  if  he  knew 
How  my  soul  clings  to  thine,  he  could  not  hate 
Even  a  Provengal  maid  I — Thy  father ! — now 
Thy  soul  will  be  at  peace,  and  I  shall  see 
The  sunny  happiness  of  earlier  days 
Look  from  thy  brow  once  more  ! — But  how  is  this  ? 
Thine  eye  reflects  not  the  glad  soul  of  mine  ; 
And  in  thy  look  is  that  which  ill  befits 
A  tale  of  joy. 

Eaim.  A  dream  is  on  my  soul. 

1  see  a  slumberer,  crown'd  with  flowers,  and  smiling 
As  in  delighted  visions,  on  the  brink 
Of  a  dread  chasm  ;  and  this  strange  fantasy 
Hath  cast  so  deep  a  shadow  o'er  my  thoughts 
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.  cannot  bat  be  sad. 

Con.  Why,  let  me  8in» 

One  of  the  sweet  wild  strains  yoa  love  so  well. 
And  this  will  bani>b  it 

Raim.  It  may  not  be. 

Oh  !  gentle  Constance,  go  not  tbrth  to-day ; 
Bach  dreanis  are  ominous. 

Con.  Have  you  then  forgot 

Mv  brcther's  nuptial  fexst  ? — I  must  be  one 
Of  the  gay  train  attending  to  the  shrine 
Hi»  stately  bride.     In  sooth,  my  step  of  joy 
Will  print  earth  lightly  now. — What  fear'st  thou,  love  I 
Look  all  around  !  the  blue  transparent  skies. 
And  sunbeams  pouring  a  more  buoyant  life 
Through  each  glad  thrilling  vein,  will  brightly  chase 
All  thought  of  evil. — Why,  the  very  air 
Breathes  of  delight ! — Through  all  its  glowing  realm* 
Doth  music  blend  with  fragrance,  and  e'en  here 
The  city's  voice  of  jub;lee  is  heard. 
Till  each  light  leaf  seems  trembling  unto  sounds 
Of  human  joy  ! 

Raim.  There  lie  far  deeper  things — 

Things  that  may  darken  thought  for  life,  beneath 
That  city's  festive  semblance.    I  have  pass'd 
Through  the  glad  multitudes,  and  I  have  mark'd 
A  stem  intelligence  in  meeting  eyes. 
Which  deem'd  their  flash  unrfoticed,  and  a  quick 
Suspicious  vigilance,  too  intent  to  clothe 
Its  mien  with  carele^ness  ;  and  now  and  then, 
A  hunying  start,  a  whisper,  or  a  hand 
Pointing  by  stealth  to  some  one,  singled  out 
Amidst  the  reckless  throng.    O'er  all  is  spread 
A  mantling  flush  of  revelry,  which  may  hide 
Much  fix)m  unpractised  eyes ;  but  lighter  agos 
Have  been  prophetic  oft. 

Con.  I  tremble  I — Raimond ! 

What  may  thesp  things  portend  ? 

Knim.  It  was  a  day 

Of  festival,  like  this  ;  the  city  sent 
Up  through  her  sunny  firmament  a  voice 
Joyous  as  now  ;  when,  scarcely  heralded 
Bpr  one  deep  moan,  forth  from  his  cavernous  depths 
The  earthquake  burst ;  and  the  wide  splendid  scene 
Became  one  chaos  of  all  fearful  things. 
Till  the  brain  whirl'd,  partaking  the  sick.  motioQ 
Of  rocking  palaces. 

Con.  And  then  dL^t  thou. 

My  noble  Raimond  !  through  the  dreadful  paths 
Laid  open  by  destruction,  past  the  chasms. 
Whose  fathomless  clefts,  a  moment's  work,  had  givea 
One  burial  unto  thousands,  rush  to  save 
Thy  trembling  Constance !  she  who  Utcs  to  biea 
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'i'hy  generous  love,  that  still  the  breath  of  Heaven 
Wafts  gladness  to  her  soul ! 

Raim.  Heaven ! — Heaven  is  jolt 

And  being  so,  must  guard  thee,  sweet  one,  still. 
Trust  none  beside. — Oh  !  the  oninipotent  skies 
Make  their  wrath  manifest,  but  insidious  man 
Doth  compass  those  he  hates  with  secret  snares, 
Wherein  lies  fate.    Know,  danger  walks  abroad, 
Mask'd  as  a  reveller.    Constance  !  oh  I  by  all 
Our  tried  affection,  all  the  vows  which  bind 
Our  hearts  together,  meet  me  in  these  bowers, 
Here,  I  adjure  thee,  meet  me,  when  the  bell 
Doth  sound  for  vesper-prayer  ! 

Con.  And  knowst  thou  no 

'Twill  be  the  bridal  hour  ? 

Raim.  It  will  not,  love ! 

That  hour  will  bring  no  britlal ! — Naught  of  this 
To  human  ear  ;  but  speed  thou  hither — fly, 
When  evening  brings  that  signal. — Dost  thou  heed  1 
This  is  no  meeting  by  a  lover  sought 
To  breathe  fond  tales,  and  make  the  twilight  grovea 
.  And  stars  attest  its  vows,  deem  thou  not  so, 
Therefore  denying  it ! — I  tell  thee,  Constance  ! 
If  thou  wouldst  save  me  from  such  fierce  despair 
As  falls  on  man,  beholding  all  he  loves 
Perish  before  him  while  his  strength  can  but 
Strive  with  his  agony— thou'lt  meet  me  then  ? 
Look  on  me,  love  ! — I  am  not  oft  so  moved — 
Thou'lt  meet  me  1 

Con.  Oh !  what  mean  thy  words  \ — If  then 

My  steps  are  free, — I  will.    Be  thou  but  calm. 

Raim.  Be  calm ! — there  is  a  cold  and  sullen  calm. 
And,  were  my  wild  fears  made  realities. 
It  might  be  mine ;  but  in  this  dread  suspense, — 
This  conflict  of  all  terrible  fantasies. 
There  is  no  calm. — Yet  fear  thou  not,  dear  love  ! 
L  will  watch  o'er  thee  still.    And  now,  farewell 
Until  that  hour ! 

Con.  My  Raimond,  fare  thee  well.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. — Room  in  the  Citadel  of  Palermo. 
Alberti,  De  Couci. 

De  Cou.  Said'st  thou  this  night  ? 

Alb.  This  very  night— and  lo ! 

E'en  now  the  sun  declines. 

De  Cou.  What !  are  they  ann'd  ? 

Alb.  All  arm'd,  and  strong  in  vengeance  and  despair. 

De  Cou.  Doubtful  and  strange  the  tale  !    Why  was  not  thu 
reveal'd  before  1 

Alb.  Mistrust  me  not,  my  lord  . 

That  stem  and  jealous  Procida  hath  kept 
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O'er  all  my  steps  (as  thoujrh  he  did  suspect 

The  purposes  which  ofi  his  eye  hath  sought 

To  read  in  mine)  a  watch  so  vis.lant, 

I  knew  not  how  to  warn  thee,  though  for  this 

Alone  I  mingled  with  his  band.-,  to  learn 

Their  projects  and  their  strength.    Thou  know'st  my  taith 

1  o  Anjou's  house  full  well. 

De  Cou.  How  may  we  now 

Avert  the  gathering  storm  I — The  viceroy  holds 
His  biidal  feast,  and  all  is  revelry. 
— 'Twas  a  true-boding  heaviness  of  heart 
Which  kept  me  from  these  nuptials. 

Alb.  Thou  thyself 

May'st  yet  escape,  and,  hnply  of  thy  bands 
Rescue  a  part,  ere  Ion"  to  wreak  full  vengeance 
Upon  these  rebels.    'Tis  too  late  to  dream 
Or  saving  Eribert.    E'en  should'st  thou  rush 
Before  him  with  the  tidings,  in  his  pride 
And  confidence  of  soul,  he  would  but  laugh 
Thy  tale  to  scorn. 

De  Cou.  He  must  not  die  unwam'd, 

Though  it  be  all  in  vain.    But  thou,  Alberti, 
Rejoin  thy  comrades,  lest  ihiae  absence  wake 
Suspicion  in  their  hearts.    Thou  hast  done  well. 
And  shalt  not  pass  unguerdon'd  should  I  live 
Through  the  deep  horrors  of  tli'  approaching  night. 

Alb.  Noble  De  Couci  trust  me  still.    Anjou 
Commands  no  heart  more  laithfiil  than  Alberti's. 

[Exit  ALHERn 

De  Cou.  The  grovelling  slave ! — And  yet  he  spoke  too  true 
For  Eribert,  in  blind  elated  joy. 
Will  scorn  the  warning  voice. — The  day  wanes  fast. 
And  through  the  city,  recklessly  dispersed, 
Unarm'd  and  unprepnr'd,  my  soldiers  revel. 
E'en  on  the  brink  ot  fate. — 1  must  away.         [Exit  De  Couci 

Sce>t:  V. — A  Banqueting  Hall.  Provencal  Nobles  assembled 

1st  Noble.  Joy  be  to  this  fair  meeting? — ^Who  ha>h  seen 
The  viceroy's  bride  ? 

2d  Noble.  I  saw  her,  as  she  pass'd 

The  gazino;  throngs  assembled  in  the  city. 
'Tis  said  she  hath  not  left  for  years,  till  now. 
Her  castle's  wood-girt  solitude.    "Twill  gall 
These  proud  Sicilians,  that  her  wide  domains 
Should  be  the  conqueror's  guerdon. 

3d  Noble.  'Twas  their  boast 

With  what  fond  faith  she  worshipp'd  still  the  name 
Of  the  boy  Conradin.     How  will  tne  slaves 
Brook  this  new  triumph  of  their  lords  ? 

2d  Noble.  In  sooth 

It  stings  them  to  the  quick.    In  the  full  streets 
They  mix  with  our  Provencals  and  assume 
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A  guise  of  mirth,  but  it  sits  haidly  on  them. 
'Twere  worth  a  thousand  festivals,  to  see 
With  what  a  bitter  and  unnatural  efibrt 
They  strive  to  siniie ! 

1st  Noble.  Is  this  Vittoria  fair  ? 

2d  Noble.  Of  a  most  noble  men  ;  but  yet  hei  t)eaut7 
Is  wild  and  awful,  and  lier  large  dark  eye, 
In  itB  unsettled  glances,  hath  strange  power. 
From  which  thou'lt  shrink  as  I  did. 

1st  Noble.  Hush !  they  come. 

Enter  Eribert,  Vittoria,  Conistance,  and  others. 

Eri    Welcome,  my  noble  friends  ! — There  must  not  lowei 
One  clouded  brow  tc-day  in  Bicily  ! 
—Behold  my  bride ! 

Nobles.  Receive  our  homage,  lady ! 

Vit.  1  bid  all  welcome.     May  the  teast  we  offer 
Prove  worthy  of  such  guests ! 

Eri.  Look  on  her,  friends ! 

And  say,  if  that  majestic  brow  is  not 
Meet  for  a  diadem  .' 

Vit.  'Tis  well,  my  lord! 

When  memory's  pictures  fade — 'tis  kindly  done 
To  brighten  their  dimm'd  hues ! 

1st  Noble  (apart.)  Mark'd  you  her  glance 

2d  Noble  (apart.)  What  eloquent  scorn  was  there  ? 
!lfet  he,  th'  elate 
Of  heart,  perceives  it  not. 

Eri.  Now  to  the  feast ! 

Constance,  you  look  not  joyous.    I  have  said 
That  all  snould  smile  to-day. 

Con.  Forgive  me,  brother ; 

The  heart  is  wayward,  and  its  garb  of  pomp 
At  times  oppresses  it. 

Eri.  Why,  how  is  this.  ? 

Con.  Voices  of  woe,  and  prayers  of  agony 
Unto  my  soul  have  risen,  and  left  sad  sounds 
There  echoing  still.     Yet  would  I  fain  be  gay. 
Since  'tis  your  wish. — In  truth,  I  should  have  been 
A  village  maid. 

Eri.  But  being  as  you  are. 

Not  thus  ignobly  free,  command  your  looks 
(They  may  be  taught  obedience)  to  reflect 
The  aspect  of  the  time. 

Vit.  And  know,  fair  maid  ! 

That  if  in  this  unskill'd,  you  stand  alone 
Amidst  our  court  of  pleasure. 

Eri.  To  the  feast ! 

Now  let  the  red  wine  foam  ! — There  should  be  mirth 
When  conquerors  reve  ! — Lords  of  this  fair  isle ! 
Your  good  swords'  heritage,  crown  each  bowl,  and  pledge 
The  present  and  the  f  Uure  !  for  they  both 
Look  brightly  on  us.    Dost  thou  smile,  my  bride  1 
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Vit.  Yes,  Eriben ! — thy  prophecies  of  toy 
Have  taught  e'en  » le  to  smile. 

Eri.  'Tiswell.    Tonlay 

I  have  won  a  fair  and  almost  royal  bride  ; 
To-morrow — let  the  bright  sun  spread  his  cour?e. 
To  waft  me  happiness ! — my  proudest  foes 
Must  die — and  then  my  slumber  shall  be  laid 
On  rose-leaves,  with  no  envious  fold,  to  mar 
The  luxury  of  its  visions  I — Fair  Vittoria, 
Your  looks  are  troubled  I 

Vit.  It  is  strange,  but  oft, 

'Midst  testal  songs  and  garlands,  o'er  my  soul 
Death  comes,  with  some  dull  ima^e !  as  you  spoke 
Of  those  whose  blood  is  claim'd.  i  thought  for  them 
Who,  in  a  darkness  thicker  than  the  night 
E'er  wove  with  all  her  clouds,  have  pined  so  long  : 
How  blessed  were  the  stroke  which  makes  them  thing! 
•  )f  that  in%Tsible  world,  wherein,  we  trust, 
I'here  is  at  least  no  bondage ! — But  should  tee 
From  such  a  scene  as  this,  where  all  earth's  joys 
Jontend  for  masterj-,  and  the  very  sense 
Jf  life  is  rapture  ;  should  we  pass,  I  say. 
At  once  from  such  excitements  to  the  void 
\nd  silent  gloom  of  that  which  doth  await  us — 
-Were  it  not  dreadM  ? 

Eri.  Banish  sach  dark  thoughts 

They  ill  beseem  the  hour. 

Vit.  There  is  no  hour 

Of  this  mysterious  world,  in  joy  or  woe, 
Sut  they  beseem  it  well  !■=— Why,  what  a  slight, 
mpalpable  bound  is  that,  th'  unseen,  which  seve-s 
deing  from  death  f — And  who  can  tell  how  near 
Its  mistjr  brink  he  stands  ? 

1st  i\o5/c  (aside.)         WTiat  mean  her  words  I 

2d  SobU.  I'here "s  some  dark  mystery  here. 

Eri.  No  more  of  this  I 

Pour  the  bright  juice  which  Etna's  glowing  vines 
Yield  to  the  conquerors  I    And  let  musics  voice 
Dispel  these  ominous  dreams  I — Wake,  harp  and  song. 
Swell  out  yO'ir  triumph ! 

A  Messenger  enters  hearing  a  letter. 

Mes.                      Pardon,  my  good  lord ! 
Bat  this  demands 

Eri.  Whst  means  thy  breathless  haste  I 

And  that  ill-boding  mien  ? — Away !  such  looks 
Befit  not  hours  like  these. 

Mes.  The  Lnrd  de  Conci 

Bade  me  bear  this,  and  say,  'tis  fraught  with  tidings 
Of  life  and  death. 

Vit.  (hurriedly.)  Is  this  a  time  for  au^t 
But  revelry  ? — My  lord,  these  dull  intrusions 
Mar  the  bright  spirit  of  the  festal  scene ! 
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Eri.  {to  the  messenger.)  Hence- !  tell  tlie  Lord  De  Couci.wt 
will  talk 
Of  life  and  death  to-morrow.  \Exit  messenger 

Let  there  be 
Around  me  none  but  joyous  looks  to-day, 
And  strains  whose  very  echoes  wake  to  mirth! 
[A  band  of  the  conspirators  enter,  to  the  sound  of  musie 

disguised  as  shepherds,  bacchanals,  i^c] 
Eri.    What  forms  are  these  ? — What  means  this  antic 

triumph  ? 
Vit.  'Tis  but  a  rustic  pageant,  by  my  vassals 

Prepared  to  ^ace  our  bridal.     Will  you  not 
Hear  their  wild  music  ?    Our  Sicilian  vales 
Have  many  a  sweet  and  mirthful  melody. 
To  which  the  glnd  heart  bounds.    Breathe  ye  some  strain 
Meet  for  the  tune,  ye  sons  of  Sicily  ! 

(One  of  the  Masquers  sings.) 
The  festal  eve,  o'er  earth  and  sky. 
In  her  sunset  robe,  looks  bright. 
And  the  purple  hills  of  Sicily, 
With  their  vineyards,  laugh  in  light ; 

From  the  marble  cities  of  her  plains, 

Glad  voices  mingling  swell ; 
—But  widi  yet  more  loud  and  lofty  strains. 

They  shall  hail  the  Vesper-bell ! 

Oh !  sweet  its  tones,  when  the  summer  breeze 

Tiieir  cadence  wafts  nfar. 
To  float  o'er  the  blue  Siciliiin  seas. 

As  they  gleam  to  the  first  pale  star ! 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  height, 

The  hermit  in  his  cell ; 
— But  a  deeper  voice  shall  breathe  to-night, 

In  the  sound  of  the  Vesper-bell !  [The  bell  rings. 

Eri.  It  is  the  hour ! — Hark !  hark ! — ^my  bride,  our  summons ! 
The  altar  is  prepared  and  crown'd  with  flowers 

That  wait 

Vit.  The  victim ! 

{A  tumult  heard  without. 
Procida  and  Mont  alba  enter,  with  others,  armed. 
Pro.  Strike  !  the  hour  is  come  ! 

Vit.  Welcome,  avengers,  welcome !    Now,  be  strong ! 
[The  conspirators  throw  off  their  disguise,  and  rush,  with 
their  swords  drawn,  upon  the  Provencals.    Eribert 
is  wounded,  and  falls. 
Pro.  Now  hath  fate  reach'd  thee  in  thy  mid  career, 
Thou  reveller  in  a  nation's  agonies ! 

[The  Provencals  are  driven  off,  and  pursued  by  tht 
Sicilians. 
Con.  (.su2^porting  ERiSEKT.)  My 'irother!  oh!  my  brother  J 
Eri.  Have  I  stood 
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A  leader  in  the  battle-fields  of  kings, 
To  perish  thus  at  last  ? — Ay,  by  these  pan^. 
And  this  strange  chill,  that'heavily  doth  creep, 
Like  a  slow  poison,  through  my  curdling  vein«. 
This  should  be— death  !    In  sooth,  a  dull  exchange 
Fcr  the  gay  bridal  feast !  [spare  none 

Voices  {tcithout.)  Remember  Conradin  ! — =pare  none ! — 
Vit.  'throwing  off  her  bridal  wreath  and  ornaments.)  Thii 
is  proud  tireedom  I    Now  my  soul  may  ca.st, 
111  generous  scorn,  her  mantle  of  dissembling 
To  earth  forever !     And  it  is  such  jov, 
As  if  a  captive  from  his  dull,  cold  cell. 
Might  soar  at  once,  on  charterd  wing,  to  range 
The  realms  of  starr'd  infinity !     Awny  ! 
Vain  mockery  of  a  bridil  wreath  !    The  hour 
For  which  stem  patience  ne'er  kept  watth  in  vain 
Is  come  ;  and  I  may  give  my  bursting  heart 
Full  and  indignant  scope.    Now,  Eribert ! 
BelicTe  in  retribution  !     What  I  proud  man  I 
Prince,  ruler,  conqueror!  didst  thou  deem  Heaven  slept? 
"  Or  that  the  unseen,  immortal  ministers. 
Ranging  the  world,  to  note  e'en  purposed  crime 
In  burning  character-,  had  laid  aside 
Their  everlasting  attributes  for  thee  1 " 
O  blind  security T — He,  in  whose  dread  hand 
The  lightnings  vibrate,  holds  them  back,  until 
The  trampler  of  this  ^oodly  earth  hath  reach'd 
His  pyramid-height  of  power  ;  that  so  his  fall 
Way,  with  more  fearful  oracles,  make  pale 
Man's  crownd  oppressors  I 

Con.  Oh !  reproach  him  not ! 

His  soul  is  trembling  on  the  dizzy  brink 
Of  that  dim  world  where  passion  may  not  enter. 
Leave  him  in  peace. 

Voices,  {without.)  Anjou,Anjoa! — De  Couci,  to  the  rescue 

Eri.  (.half  raising  hii.tself)  My  brave  Provencals!   do  ye 
combat  still  ? 
And  I,  your  chief,  am  here ! — Now,  now  I  feel 
That  death,  indeed,  is  bitter  I 

Vit.  Fare  thee  well ! 

Thine  eyes  so  oft,  with  their  insulting  smile. 
Have  look'd  on  man's  last  pangs,  thou  shouldst  by  thi', 
Be  perfect  how  to  die !  [Exit  VirroRiA 

Raimoxd  enters 
Raim.  Away,  my  Constance  ! 

Now  is  the  time  for  flight.    Our  slaughtering  bands 
Are  scatter'd  far  and  wide.    A  little  while 
And  thou  shalt  be  in  safety.    Know'st  thou  not 
That  low,  sweet  vale,  where  dwells  the  ho'y  man, 
Ansehno  ?     He  who-=e  hermitage  is  rear'd 
'Mid  some  old  temple's  ruins  I — ^Roimd  the  spot 
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His  name  hath  spread  so  pure  and  deep  a  cnarm, 
'Tis  hallow'd  as  a  sanctuary,  wherein 
Thou  shall  securely  bide,  till  this  wild  storm 
Have  spent  its  fury.    Haste  ! 

Con.  I  will  not  fly ! 

While  in  his  heart  there  is  one  throb  of  life. 
One  spark  in  his  dim  eyes,  I  will  not  leave 
The  brother  of  my  youth  to  perish  thus. 
Without  one  kindly  bosom  to  sustain 
His  dying  head. 

Eri.  The  clouds  are  darkening  round. 

There  are  strange  voices  ringing  in  mine  ear 
That  summon  me — to  what  ] — But  I  have  been 
Used  to  command ! — Away  !  I  will  not  die 
But  on  the  field —  '  He  die$, 

Con.  (kneeling  by  him.)  Oh  Heaven  !  be  mercifiu 
As  thou  art  just ! — for  he  is  now  where  nought 
But  mercy  can  avail  liim. — It  is  past ! 

GuiiX)  enters  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Gui.  (to  Raimond.)  I've  sought  thee  long — Why  art  thou 
lingering  here  ? 
Haste,  follow  me  ! — Suspicion  with  thy  name 
Joins  that  word — Traitor .' 

Eaim.  Traitor ! — Guido  ? 

Gui.  Yes ! 

Hast  thou  not  heard,  that,  with  his  men-at-anns. 
After  vain  conflict  with  a  people's  wrath, 
De  Couci  hath  escaped  ? — And  there  are  those 
Who  murmur  that  from  thee  the  warning  came 
Which  saved  him  from  our  vengeance.     But  e'en  yet, 
In  the  red  current  of  Provengal  olood, 
That  doubt  may  be  elfaced.    Draw  thy  good  sword. 
And  follow  me ! 

Raim.  And  thou  couldst  doubt  me,  Guido  ? 

'Tis  come  to  this ! — Away  !  mistrust  me  still. 
I  will  not  stain  my  sword  with  deeds  like  thine. 
Thou  know'st  me  not. 

Gui.  Raimond  di  Procida  1 

If  thou  art  he  whom  once  I  deem'd  so  noble 
Call  me  thy  friend  no  more  !  [t-xit  Grino. 

Raim.  {after  a  pause.)     Rise,  dearest,  rise  ! 
Thy  duty's  task  hath  nobly  been  fulfiU'd, 
E'en  in  the  face  of  death  ;  but  all  is  o'er, 
And  this  is  now  no  place  where  nature's  tears 
In  quiet  sanctity  may  freely  flow. 
—Hark  the  wild  sounds  that  wait  on  fearful  deeds 
Are  swelling  on  the  winds,  as  the  deep  roar 
ff  fast-advancing  billows  ;  and  for  thee 
I  diame  not  thus  to  tremble. — Speed !  oh,  speed !        [Extuni 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  street  in  Palermo 

Procida  enters. 

Pro.  IIow  strange  and  deep  a  stillnc«  loads  the  air. 
An  with  the  power  of  midnight ! — Ay,  where  death 
Hath  pass'd,  there  should  be  silence. — But  this  hush 
Of  nature's  heart — this  breathlessness  of  all  things. 
Doth  press  on  thought  too  heavily,  and  the  sky, 
With  its  dark  robe  of  purple  thunder-clouds 
Brootling  in  sullen  masses  o'er  my  spirit 
Weighs  like  an  omen  I — Wherefore  should  this  be  ? 
Is  not  our  task  achieved,  the  mighty  work 
Of  our  deliverance  ? — Yes  ;  I  sh^'uld  be  joyous: 
But  this  our  feeble  nature,  with  its  quick 
Instinctive  superstitions,  will  drag  duwn 
Th'  ascending  soul. — And  I  have  fearful  bodings 
That  treachery  lurks  amongst  us. — Raimond  !  Tlaimond! 
Oh !  Guilt  ne'er  made  a  mien  like  his  its  garb ! 
It  caimot  be ! 

MoNTiLBA,  GuiDO,  an</  other  Sicilians  enter. 

Pro.  Welcome  !  we  meet  in  joy  ! 

Now  may  we  bear  ourselves  erect,  resu'mins 
The  kingly  port  of  freemen  !     Who  shall  dare, 
After  this  proof  of  slavery's  dread  recoil. 
To  weave  us  chains  again  ? — Ye  have  done  well. 

Mon.  We  hare  done  well.    There  need  no  choral  song. 
No  shouting  multitudes,  tc  blaz  m  fonh 
Our  stem  exploits. — The  silence  of  our  foes 
Doth  vouch  enough,  and  they  are  laid  to  rest 
Deep  as  the  sword  could  make  it.     Yet  our  task 
Is  still  but  half  achieved,  since,  with  his  bands, 
De  Couci  hath  escaped,  and,  doubtless,  leads 
Their  footsteps  to  Messina,  where  our  foes 
Will  gather  all  their  strength.    Determined  hearts, 
And  deeds  to  staitle  earth,  are  yet  required. 
To  make  the  mighty  sacritice  complete. — 
Where  is  thy  son  ? 

Pro.  1  know  not.    Once  last  night 

He  cross'd  my  path,  and  with  one  srroke  beat  down 
A  sword  just  raised  to  smite  me,  and  restored 
My  own,  which  in  that  deadly  strife  had  been 
Wrench'd  from  my  grasp ;  but  when  I  would  have  press'd  hia 
To  my  exulting  bosom,  he  drew  back. 
And  with  a  s-aJ.  and  yet  a  scornful  smile, 
Full  of  strange  meaniiig,  left  me.    Since  that  hour 
1  have  tiot  seen  him.    Wherefore  didst  thou  ask  ? 

it/on.  It  matters  not.    W^e  have  deep  things  to  speak  (rf— 
Know'st  thou  that  we  have  traitors  in  our  councils  ? 

Pro.  I  know  some  voice  in  stcrc t  nmst  have  wam'd 
De  Couci,  or  his  scatter'd  bands  had  ne'er 
8o  soon  been  marshall'd,  and  in  close  array 
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Led  nence  ai  from  the  field. — Hast  thou  heard  aught 
That  may  develope  this  ? 

Mon.  The  guards  we  set 

To  watich  the  city  gates,  have  seized,  this  mom, 
One  whose  quick  fearful  glance,  and  hurried  step, 
Betray'd  his  guilty  purpose.     Mark  !  he  bore 
(Amidst  the  tuniuh,  deeming  that  his  flight 
Might  all  unnoticed  pass)  these  scrolls  to  him — 
The  fugitive  Provengal.     Read  and  judge ! 

Pro.  Where  is  this  messenger  I 

Mon.  Where  should  he  be?— 

They  slew  him  in  their  wrath. 

Pro.  Unwisely  done ! 

Give  me  the  scrolls.  (He  reads.)  Now,  if  there  be  sticb  things 
As  may  to  death  add  sharpness,  yet  delay 
The  pang  which  gives  release  ;  if  there  be  power 
In  execration,  to  call  down  the  fires 
Of  yon  avengin"  heaven,  whose  rapid  shafts 
But  for  such  guilt  were  aimless  ;  be  they  henp'd 
Upon  the  traitor's  head ! — Scorn  make  his  name 
Her  mark  for  ever ! 

Mon.  In  our  passionate  blindness, 

We  send  forth  curses,  whuse  deep  stings  recoil 
Oft  on  ourselves. 

Pro.  W^hnte'er  fate  hath  of  ruin 

Fall  on  his  house ! — What !  to  resign  a^in 
That  freedom  for  whose  sake  our  souls  nave  now 
Engrain'd  themsflves  in  blood  I — Why,  who  is  he 
That  hath  devised  this  treachery  ? — 1  o  the  scroll 
Why  rtx'd  he  not  his  name,  so  stamping  it 
With  an  immortal  infamy,  whose  brand 
Might  warn  men  from  him  ? — Who  should  be  so  vile  ? 
Alberti  I — In  his  eye  is  that  which  ever 
Shrinks  from  encountering  mine  ! — But  no  !  his  race 
Is  of  our  noblest — Oh  !  he  could  not  shame 
That  high  descent  I — Urbino  ? — Conti  ? — No  ! 
They  are  too  deeply  pledged. — There's  one  name  more  ! 
—I  cannot  utter  it  I — Now  shall  I  read 
Each  fiice  with  cold  suspicion,  which  doth  blot 
From  man's  high  mien  its  native  royalty, 
And  seal  his  noble  forehead  with  the  impress 
Of  its  own  vile  imaginings  ! — Soeak  your  thoughts, 
Montalba  !  Guido ! — Who  should  this  man  be  ? 

Mon.  Why,  what  Sicilian  youth  unsheathed  last  niglit 
His  sword  to  aid  cur  foes,  and  turn'd  its  edge 
Against  h's  country's  chiefs. — He  that  did  this, 
Miiy  well  be  deem'd  for  guiltier  treason  ripe. 
Pro.  And  who  is  he  ? 
Mon.  Nay,  ask  thy  son. 

Pro.  My  son ! 

What  should  he  know  of  such  a  rerreant  heart  I 
Bpeak,  Guido  !  .hou'rt  liis  friend  ! 
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iui.  I  would  not  weai 

The  brand  cf  such  a  name ! 

Fro.  How?  what  means  this? 

A  flash  of  light  breaks  in  upon  niv  soul  I 
Is  it  to  blast  me  ? — Yet  the  fcart'ul  doubt 
Hath  crept  in  darkness  through  my  thoughts  before, 
And  been  flung  from  them.— Silence ! — Speak  not  yet! 
I  would  be  calm  and  meet  the  thunder-burst 
With  a  strong  heart.  [A  pause 

Now,  what  have  I  to  hear  ?  ,, 

Your  tidings'? 

Gui.  Briefly,  'twas  your  son  did  thus ! 

He  hath  di^^raced  your  name. 

Fro.  My  son  did  thus ! 

Are  thy  words  oracles,  that  I  should  search 
Their  hidden  meaning  out  ? — What  did  my  son  I 
I  have  iorsot  the  tale. — Repeat  it,  quick ! 

Gui.  'Twill  burst  upon  tnee  all  too  soon.    While  we 
Were  busy  at  the  dark  and  solemn  rites 
Of  retribution  ;  while  we  bathed  the  earth 
In  red  libations,  which  will  consecrate 
The  soil  they  mingled  with  to  freedom's  step 
Through  the  long  march  of  ages :  'twa.«  his  task 
To  shield  from  danger  a  Provencal  maid. 
Sister  of  him  whose  cold  oppression  stung 
Our  hearts  to  madness. 

31on.  WTiat !  should  she  be  spared 

To  keep  that  name  from  perisliing  on  earth  I 
— I  cross'd  them  in  their  path,  and  raised  my  sword 
To  smite  her  in  her  champion's  arms. — We  fought. 
The  boy  disami'd  me  ! — And  I  live  to  tell 
My  shame,  and  wreak  my  vengeance  ! 

Gui.  Who  but  he 

Could  warn  De  Couci,  or  devise  the  guilt 
These  scrolls  reveal  ? — Hath  not  the  traitor  still 
Sought,  with  his  fair  and  speciou«  eloquence. 
To  win  us  from  our  purpose  ? — All  things  stem 
Lea  sued  to  unmask  nim. 

Mori.  Know  you  not  there  came. 

E'en  in  the  banquet's  hour,  from  this  De  Couci, 
One,  bearing  unto  Eribert  the  tidings 
Of  all  cur  purposed  deeds  ? — And  have  we  not 
Proof,  as  the  noon-day  clear,  that  Raimond  loves 
1  he  sister  of  that  tyrant  ? 

Pro.  There  was  one 

Who  moum'd  for  being  childless ! — Let  him  now 
Feast  o'er  his  cliildren's  graves,  and  I  \s'ill  join 
The  revelry ! 

Mon.  (apart.)  You  shall  be  childless  too! 

Pro.  W'as't  you,  Montalba  ! — Now  rejoice,  I  say ! 
There  is  no  name  so  near  you,  that  its  stains 
Should  call  the  fever'd  and  indignant  blood 
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To  your  dark  cheek !— But  I  wil!  dash  to  earth 
The  weight  that  presses  on  my  heart,  and  then 
Be  elad  as  thou  art. 

Mon.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Who  hath  seen  gladness  on  Montalba's  mien  ? 

Fro.  Why,  sliould  not  all  he  glad  who  have  no  8on» 
To  tarnish  their  bright  name  ? 

]^Jon.  I  am  not  used 

To  bear  with  mockery. 

Pro.  Friend  !  By  yon  high  Heaven, 

1  mock  thee  not ! — 'Tis  a  proud  fate,  to  live 
Alone  and  unallied. — Why,  what's  alone? 
A  word  whose  sense  is — free  ! — Ay,  free  from  all 
The  venom'd  stings  implanted  in  the  heart 
By  those  it  loves. — (Jh  I  1  could  laugh  to  think 
O'  th'  joy  that  riols  in  baronial  halls, 
When  the  word  comes — "  A  son  is  born  !" — A  son  ! 
—They  should  say  thus — "  He  that  shall  knit  your  brow 
To  furrows,  not  of  years  ;  and  bid  your  eye 
Quail  its  proud  glance  to  tell  the  enrth  its  shnme. 
Is  born,  and  so  rejoice !" — then  might  we  feast. 
And  know  the  cause! — Were  it  not  excellent? 

Mon.  Tius  is  all  idle.    There  are  deeds  to  do: 
Arouse  thee,  Procida ! 

Pro.  Why,  am  I  not 

Calm  as  immortal  Justice ! — She  can  strike. 
And  yet  be  passionless — and  thus  will  I. 
I  know  thy  meaning. — Deeds  to  do  I — 'lis  well. 
They  shall  be  done  ere  thouijht  on. — Go  ye  forth 
There  is  a  youth  who  calls  himself  my  sou. 
His  name  is — Kaimond — in  his  eye  is  light 
That  shows  like  truth — but  be  not  ye  deceived  ! 
Bear  liim  in  chains  before  us.    We  will  sit 
To-day  in  judgment,  and  the  skies  shall  sec 
The  strength  which  girds  our  nature.    Will  not  this 
Be  gloriou?:,  brave  Montalba  ? — Linger  not. 
Ye  tardy  messengers  !  for  there  are  things 
Which  ask  the  speed  of  storms. 

[Exeunt  Guido  and  others 
Is  not  this  well  ? 

Mon.  'Tis  noble.    Keep  thy  spirit  to  this  proud  height — 
(Aside.)  And  then  be  desolate  like  me  ! — my  woes 
VV'ill  at  the  thought  grow  light. 

Pro.  What  now  remains 

To  be  prepared  ? — There  should  be  solemn  pomp 
To  grace  a  day  like  this. — Ay,  breaking  hearts 
Require  a  drapery  to  conceal  their  throbs 
From  cold  enquiring  eyes  ;  and  it  must  be 
Ample  and  rich,  that  so  their  gaze  may  not 
Explore  what  lies  beneath.  [Exit  Procida 

Mon.  Now  this  is  well ! 

—I  hate  Ihis  Procida ;  for  he  hath  won 
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In  all  onr  councils  that  ascendencjr 

And  mastery  o'er  bold  hearts,  which  should  have  been 

Mine  by  a  thousand  claims. — Had  he  the  strength 

Of  wrongs  like  mine  ? — No  !  for  tiiat  name — his  country- 

He  strikes — my  vengeance  hath  a  deeper  fount : 

But  there's  dark  joy  in  this! — ^AnJ  &te  hath  barr'd 

My  soul  from  every  other.  [Exit  Moxtalba. 

ScE^^:  II. — A  Hermitage  surrounded  ly  the  Ruins  of  an 
Ancient  Temple. 

Constance,  Axselmo. 

Con.  'Tis  stranse  he  comes  not  I — Is  not  this  the  still 
And  pu'.trv  hour  of  noon  ? — He  should  have  Wen 
Here  by  the  daybreak.-  -Was  there  not  a  voice  ? 
— "  No  !  'tis  the  shrill  Cicada,  with  glad  life 
Peopling  these  marble  ruins,  as  it  sports 
Amidst  them  in  the  sun." — Hark!  yet  again! 
No !  no  I  for<rive  me,  father !  that  I  bring 
Earth's  restless  grief-  and  passions,  to  disturb 
The  stillness  of  thy  holy  solitude  : 
My  heart  is  full  oi  care. 

Ans.  There  is  no  place 

So  hallow 'd,  as  to  he  unvi.sited 
Bv  mortal  cares.     Nay,  whither  should  we  go 
With  our  deep  griefs  and  passions,  but  to  scenes 
Lonely  and  still,  where  he  that  made  our  hearts 
Will  speak  to  them  in  whispers  ?    I  have  known 
Affliction  too,  my  daughter. 

Con.  Hark  !  his  Ftep ! 

I  know  it  well— he  conirs — my  Raimond,  welcom'.; ! 

ViTTORiA  enters,  Constance  shrinks  hack  on  perceiving  her. 
Oh.  Heaven  !  that  aspect  tells  a  fearful  tale. 

Vit.  {not  observing  her.)  There  is  a  cloud  of  horror  on  my 
soul ; 
And  on  thy  words,  Anselmo,  peace  doth  wait, 
Even  as  an  echo,  following  the  sweet  close 
Of  some  dinne  and  salemn  harmony : 
Therefore  I  sought  thee  now.    Oh !  speak  to  me 
Of  holy  thinss  and  names,  in  whose  deep  sound 
Is  power  to  bid  the  tempests  of  the  heart 
Sink,  like  a  storm  rebuked. 

Ans.  WTiat  recent  grief 

Darkens  thy  spirit  thus  ? 

Vit.  I  said  not  grief 

We  should  rejoice  to-day,  but  joy  is  not 
That  which  it  hath  be?n.    In  the  flowers  which  wreaths 
Its  mantling  cup,  there  is  a  scent  unknown, 
Fraught  with  a  strange  delirium.    All  things  now 
Have  changed  their  nature :  still,  I  say.  rejoice ! 
There  is  a  cause,  Anselmo ! — We  are  free— 
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Free  and  avenged  !— Yet  on  my  soul  there  hangb 
A  darkness,  heavy  as  th'  oppressive  gloom 
Of  midnight  fantasies. — Ay,  for  this,  too, 
There  is  a  cause. 

Ans.  How  say'st  thou,  we  are  free  ?— 

There  may  have  raged,  within  Palermo's  walls, 
Some  brief  wild  tumult,  but  too  well  I  know 
They  call  the  stranger  lord. 

Vit.  Who  calls  the  dead 

Conqueror  or  lord  ?— Hush !  breathe  it  not  aloud 
The  wild  winds  must  not  hear  it ! — Yet,  again, 
I  tell  thee  we  are  free ! 

Ans.  Thine  eye  hath  look'd 

On  fearful  deeds,  for  still  their  shadows  hang 
O'er  its  dark  orb. — Speak !  I  adjure  thee,  say. 
How  hath  this  work  been  wrought  ? 

Vit.  Peace  !  ask  me  not ! 

Why  shouldst  thou  hear  a  tale  to  send  thy  blood 
BacK  on  its  fount  ? — We  cannot  wake  them  now ! 
The  storm  is  in  my  soul,  but  they  are  all 
At  rest ! — Ay,  sweetly  may  the  slaughter'd  babe 
By  its  dead  mother  sleep  ;  and  warlike  men, 
Vvho  'midst  the  slain  have  slumber'd  oft  before, 
Making  the  shield  their  pillow,  may  repose 
Well,  now  their  toils  are  done. — Is  t  not  enough? 

Con.  Merciful  Heaven !  have  such  things  been  1    And  yea 
There  is  no  shade  come  o'er  the  laughing  sky ! 
— I  am  an  outcast  now. 

Ans.  O  thou,  whose  ways 

Clouds  mantle  fearfully  ;  of  all  the  blind. 
But  terrible  ministers  that  work  thy  wrath. 
How  much  is  7nan  the  fiercest ! — Others  know 
Their  limits — Yes !  the  earthquakes,  and  the  storms, 
And  the  volcanoes ! — He  alone  o'erleaps 
The  bounds  of  retribution !— Couldst  thou  gaze, 
Vittoria !  with  thy  woman's  heart  and  eye. 
On  such  dread  scenes  unmoved  ? 

Vit .  Was  it  for  me 

To  stay  th'  avenging  sword  ? — No,  though  it  pierced 
My  very  soul ! — Hark  !  hai  k !  what  thrilling  shrieks 
Ring  through  the  air  around  me ! — Canst  thou  not 
Bid  them  be  hush'd  ? — Oh !  look  not  on  me  thus ! 

Ans.  Lady !  thy  thoughts  lend  sternness  to  the  looks 
Which  are  but  sad  ! — Have  all  then  perish'd  ?  all  ? 
Was  there  no  mercy ! 

Vit.  Mercv !  It  hath  been 

A  word  forbidden  as  th'  unhallow'd  names 
Of  evil  powers. — Yet  one  there  was  who  dared 
To  own  the  guilt  of  pity,  and  to  aid 
The  victims !  but  in  vain. — Of  him  no  more  ! 
He  is  a  traitor,  and  a  traitor's  death 
Will  be  his  meed. 
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Can.  {coming  forwards  Oh,  Heaven ! — his  name,  liis  aaiao ' 
Is  it — it  cannot  be ! 

Vit.  (.starting.)  Thou  here,  pale  girl ! 
I  deem'd  thee  with  the  dead  I — Hjw  hnst  thou  'scapetl 
The  snare ! — Who  saved  thee,  last  of  all  thy  raa;! 
Was  it  not  he  of  whom  I  spake  e'en  now, 
Raimond  di  Procida  ? 

Con.  It  is  enough. 

Now  the  storm  breaks  upon  me,  and  I  sink. 
Must  he  too  die  I 

Vit.  Is  it  e'en  so  ? — ^Why  then. 

Live  on — thou  hast  the  arrow  at  thy  heart ! 
"  Fix  not  on  me  thy  sad  reproachful  eyes," 
I  mean  not  to  betray  thee.    Thou  may'st  live! 
Why  should  death  bring  thee  hi?  obUvious  balms ! 
He  visits  but  the  happy. — Didst  thou  ask 
[f  Raimond  too  must  die  ? — It  is  as  sure 
As  that  his  blood  is  on  thy  head,  for  thju 
Didst  win  him  to  this  treason. 

Con,  AVTien  did  men 

Call  mercy  treason  ? — Take  my  life,  but  save 
Mynoble  Raimond ! 

Vit.  Maiden !  he  must  die. 

E'en  now  the  youth  before  his  judges  stands. 
And  thev  are  men,  who,  to  the  voice  of  prayer 
Are  as  the  rock  is  to  the  murmur'd  sigh 
Of  summer  waves!  ay,  though  a  father  sit 
On  their  trilmnai.    Bend  thou  not  to  me. 
What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Con.  Mercy ! — Oh  I  wert  thou  to  plead 

But  with  a  look,  e'en  vet  he  might  be  saved .' 
If  thou  hast  ever  loved — 

Vit.  If  I  have  loved? 

It  is  that  love  forbids  me  to  relent ; 
I  am  what  it  hath  made  me. — 0"er  my  soul 
Lightning  hath  pass'd,  and  sear'd  it.  '  Could  I  weep 
I  then  might  pity — but  it  will  not  be. 

Con.  Oh  !  thou  wilt  yet  relent»  for  woman's  heart 
Was  form'd  to  suffer  and  to  melt. 

Vit.  Away ! 

VMiy  should  I  pity  thee  ? — Thou  wilt  but  prove 
What  I  have  known  before — and  yet  I  live ! 
Nature  is  strong,  and  it  may  all  be  borne — 
The  sick  impatient  yearning  of  the  heart 
For  that  which  is  not ;  and  the  weary  sense 
Of  the  dull  void,  wherewith  our  homes  have  been 
Circled  by  death  ;  yes,  all  things  may  be  borne  . 
All, save  remorse.— But  I  will  not  bow  down 
My  spirit  to  that  dark  p  .wer ; — there  «ja»  no  guilt ! 
Ansehno !  wherefore  didst  thou  talk  of  guilt  ? 

Ans.  Ay,  thus  doth  sensitive  conscience  qujcken  though 
Leudinor  reproachful  voices  to  a  breeze, 
(iO 
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Keen  lightning  to  a  look. 

Vit.  Leave  me  in  peace ! 

Is't  not  enough  that  I  should  have  a  sense 
Of  things  thou  ciuist  not  see,  all  wild  and  dark, 
A.nd  ot  unearthly  whispers,  haunting  me 
With  dread  sugijestions,  but  that  t/iy  cold  words. 
Old  man,  should  g;dl  me,  too  ? — Must  all  conspire 
Against  me  ? — Oh  !  thou  beautiful  spirit !  wont 
To  shine  upon  my  dreams  with  looks  of  love. 
Where  art  thou  vanislrd  I — Was  it  not  the  thought 
Of  thee  which  urged  me  to  the  fearful  task, 
And  wilt  thou  now  forsake  me  I — I  must  seek 
The  shadowy  woods  again,  for  there,  perchance, 
Still  may  thy  voice  be  in  my  twilight-paths ; 
— Here  1  but  meet  despair  I  [Exit  Viitoru 

Ans.  {to  Constance.)  Despair  not  thou. 
My  daughter  ! — lie  that  purities  the  heart 
With  grief  will  lend  it  strength. 

Con.  {endeavoring  to  rouse  herself.)  Did  she  rot  say 
That  some  one  was  to  die  ? 

Ans.  I  tell  thee  not. 

Thy  pangs  are  vain — for  nature  will  have  way. 
Earth  must  have  tears  ;  yet  in  a  heart  like  thine. 
Faith  may  not  yield  its  place. 

Con.  Have  I  not  heard 

Some  fearful  tale  ? — Who  said  that  there  should  rest 
Blood  on  my  sauI  ? — What  blood  ? — I  never  bore 
Hatred,  kind  father,  unto  aught  that  breathes ; 
Raiinond  doth  know  it  well. — Raimond  I — High  Heaven, 
It  bursts  upon  me  now  I — and  he  must  die ! 
For  my  sake — e'en  for  mine  ! 

Ans.  Her  words  were  strange. 

And  her  proud  mind  seem'd  half  to  frenzy  wrought 
— Perchance  this  may  not  be. 

Con.  It  must  not  be. 

Why  do  I  linger  here  ?  [She  rises  to  depart 

Ans,  Where  wouldst  thou  go  ? 

Con.  To  give  their  stern  and  unrelenting  hearts 
A  victim  in  nis  stead. 

Ans.  Stay  !  would'st  thou  rush 

On  certain  death  ? 

Con.  I  may  not  falter  now. 

-  Is  not  the  life  of  woman  all  bound  up 
In  her  affections  ? — What  hath  she  to  do 
In  this  bleak  world  alone  ? — It  may  be  well 
For  man  on  his  triumphal  course  to  move, 
Uncumber'd  by  soft  bonds  ;  but  we  were  born 
For  love  and  grief 

Ans.  Thou  fair  and  gentle  thing, 

Unused  to  meet  a  glance  which  doth  not  speak 
Of  tenderness  or  homage  !  how  shouldst  thou 
Bear  the  hard  aspect  of  unpitying  men^ 
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Oi  face  the  King  of  Terrors  ? 

Con.  There  is  strength 

Deep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
But  little,  till  the  siiatt  of  heaven  have  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling.     Must  not  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  are  found  ? — Oh  !  now  1  feel 
Worthy  the  generous  love  which  hath  not  shann'd 
To  look  on  death  for  me ! — My  heart  hath  given 
Birth  to  as  deep  a  courage,  and  a  faith 
.\s  high  in  its  devotion.  [Exit  Constance. 

Ans.  She  is  gone  ! 

Is  it  to  perish  ? — God  of  mercy  I  lend 
Power  to  my  voice,  that  so  its  prayer  may  save 
This  pure  and  lofty  creature  ! — I  will  follow. 
But  her  young  footstep  and  heroic  heart 
Will  bear  her  to  destruction  faster  far 
Than  I  can  track  her  path.  [Exit  Axsel.vo. 

Scent:  III.— i7aZ/  of  a  Public  Building. 

Peocida,  Mostalba,  Gcroo,  and  others,  seated  as  on  a 
Tribunal. 

Fro.  The  mom  tower'd  darkly,  but  the  sun  hath  now 
With  fierce  and  angry  splendor,  through  the  clouds 
Burst  forth,  as  if  impatient  to  behold 
This  our  high  triumph. — Lead  the  prisoner  in. 

[RAtMO.XD  is  brought  in,  fettered  and  guardrd 
Why,  what  a  bright  and  fearless  brow  is  here  ! 
— Is  this  man  guilty  I — Look  on  him,  Montalba! 

Mon.  Be  firm.     Should  justice  falter  at  a  look  ? 

Pro.  No,  thou  say'st  well.    Her  eyes  are  filleted, 
Or  should  be  so.     Thou,  that  dost  call  thyselt^ — 
But  no !  I  will  not  breathe  a  traitor's  name — 
Speak  !  thou  art  arraiijn'd  of  treason. 

Raim.  I  arraign 

You,  before  whom  T  stand,  of  darker  guilt, 
In  the  bright  face  of  Heaven  ;  and  your  own  hearts 
Give  echo  to  the  cliarge.     Your  very  looks 
Have  ta'en  the  stamp  of  crime,  and  seem  to  shrink. 
With  a  perturb'd  and  haggard  wildness,  back 
From  the  too  searching  light. — Why,  what  hath  wrougbt 
This  change  on  noble  brows  ? — There  is  a  voice 
With  a  deep  answer,  rising  from  the  blood 
Vour  hands  have  coldly  shed  ! — Ye  are  of  tho-e 
From  whom  just  men  recoil  with  curdling  veins, 
All  thrili'd  by  life's  abhorrent  consciousness, 
And  sensitive  feeling  of  a  murderer's  presence. 
— Away  !  come  down  from  your  tribunal-seat. 
Put  off  your  rof)es  of  state,  and  let  your  mien 
Be  pale  and  humbled  ;  for  ye  bear  about  you 
That  which  repugnant  earth  doth  sicken  at. 
More  than  the  pestilence. — ^That  I  should  !>»• 
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To  see  mj  father  shrink ! 

Pro.  Montalba,  speak  ! 

There's  something  chokes  my  voice — but  fear  me  not 

Mon.  If  we  must  plead  to  vindicate  our  acts, 
Be  it  when  thou  hast  made  thine  own  look  clear, 
Most  eloquent  youth !    Whit  answer  canst  thou  maka 
To  this  our  charge  of  treason  ? 

Bairn.  I  will  plead 

That  cause  befjre  a  mightier  judgment-throne, 
Where  mercy  is  not  guilt.     But  here  1  feel 
Too  buoyantly  the  glory  and  the  joy 
Of  my  free  spirit's  whiteness  ;  for  e'en  now 
The  embodied  hidcousncss  of  crime  doth  seem 
Before  me  glaring  out. — Why,  I  saw  thee, 
Thy  foot  upon  an  aged  warrior's  breast. 
Trampling  out  nature's  last  convulsive  heavings. 
— And  thou  thy  sword — Oh,  valiant  chief! — is  yet 
Red  from  the  noble  stroke,  which  pierced  at  once 
A  mother  and  the  babe,  whoso  little  life 
Was  from  her  bosom  drawn  I — Inunortal  deeds 
For  bards  to  hymn ! 

Gui.  [aside.)         I  look  )ipon  his  mien. 
And  waver. — Can  it  be  I — My  boyish  heart 
Deem'd  him  so  noble  once  ! — Away,  weak  thoughts! 
Why  should  I  shrink,  as  if  the  guilt  were  inine, 
From  his  proud  glance  ? 

Pro.  Oh,  thou  dissembler  !  thou, 

So  skili'd  to  clothe  with  virtue's  generous  flush 
The  hollow  cheek  of  cold  hypocrisy. 
That,  with  thy  guilt  made  manifest,  I  can  scarce 
Believe  thee  guilty ! — look  on  me,  and  say 
Whose  was  the  secret  warning  voice,  that  saved 
De  Couci  with  his  bands,  to  join  our  foes, 
And  forge  new  fetters  for  the  indignant  land  ? 
Whose  was  this  treachery  !  [Shows  hi  n  papfrm 

Who  hath  promised  here 
(Belike  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  dead; 
At  midnight  to  unfold  Palermo's  gates, 
And  welcome  in  the  foe  ? — Who  hath  done  this. 
But  thou — a  tyrant's  friend  ? 

Haim.  Who  hath  done  this  ? 

Father! — if  I  may  call  thee  by  that  name — 
Look,  with  thy  piercing  eye,  on  those  whose  smiles 
Were  masks  that  hid  tlieir  daggers. — There,  perchance, 
May  lurk  what  loves  not  light  too  strong.    For  me 
1  know  but  this — there  needs  no  deep  research 
To  prove  the  truth — that  murderers  may  be  traitors 
Even  to  each  other. 

Pro.  {to  Mo.NTALBA.)  His  unaltrring  cheek 
Blill  vividly  doth  hold  its  natural  hue, 
And  his  eye  quails  not ! — Is  this  innocence  ? 

Mon.  No!  'tis  th'  unshrinking  hardihood  of  crime. 
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— Thoa  bear'st  a  gallant  mien  ! — But  where  is  she 
Whom  thou  hnst  barter'd  fame  ami  life  to  save, 
The  fair  Provengal  maid  ? — What !  know'st  thou  not 
That  this  alone  were  guilt,  to  death  allied  ? 
Was't  not  our  law  that  he  who  spared  a  Le 
(And  is  she  not  of  that  detested  race  ?) 
Should  thenceforth  be  amongst  us  as  a  foe  1 

-Where  hast  thou  borne  her  ? — speak  ! 

Haim.  That  Heaven,  whose  eye 

Bums  up  thy  soul  with  its  far-searching  glance. 
Is  with  her:  she  is  sate. 

Pro.  And  by  that  word 

Thy  doom  is  seal'd. — Oh  God !  that  I  had  died 
Ue'ore  this  bitter  hour,  in  the  full  strength 
A  ;d  gl  >ry  of  my  heart ! 

CoNSTAXCE  enters,  and  rushes  to  Raimond. 

Con.  Oh !  art  thou  tbund  ? 

— But  yet,  to  find  thee  thus  I — Chains,  chains  for  thee  ■' 
My  brave,  my  noble  love  I — Off  with  these  bonds; 
Let  him  be  free  as  air :  for  I  am  come 
To  be  your  victim  now. 

Maim.  Death  has  no  pang 

More  keen  than  this. — Oh  I  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
I  could  have  died  so  cahnly,  deeming  thee 
Saved,  and  at  peace. 

Con.  At  peace ! — And  thou  hast  thought 

Thus  poorly  of  my  love ! — But  woman's  breast 
Hath  strength  to  suffer  too. — Thy  father  sits 
On  this  tribunal ;  Raimond,  which  is  he  ? 

Eaitn.  My  fatiicr !  who  hath  luU'd  thy  gentle  heart 
With  that  false  hope  ? — Beloved  !  gaze  around — 
See  if  thine  eye  can  trace  a  father's  soul 
In  the  dark  looks  bent  on  us. 

[CossTA.ycE,after  earnestly  ezamining  the  cnuntenantes  of 
the  Judges,  faUs  at  the  feet  of  Pkocida 
ThoH  art  he ! 
Nay,  turn  thou  not  away !  for  I  bt  held 
Tiiy  proud  lip  quiver,  and  a  watery  mist 
Pass  o'er  thy  troubled  eye  ;  and  then  I  knew 
Thou  wert  his  father ! — Sjjare  him !  take  my  life  ! 
In  truth,  a  worthless  sacrifice  for  his. 
But  yet  mine  all. — Oh  !  he  hath  still  to  run 
A  long  bright  race  of  glory. 

Saim.  Constance,  peace  • 

I  look  upon  thee,  and  my  failing  heart 
Is  as  a  broken  reed. 

Con.  (still  addressing  PROcroA.)  Oh.  yet  relent ! 
If  'twas  his  crime  to  rescue  me,  behold 
I  come  to  be  the  atonement !    Let  him  live 
To  crown  thine  age  with  honor. — In  thy  heart 
There's  a  deep  conflict ;  but  great  Nature  pleads 
With  an  o'erraasitTing  voice,  and  thou  wilt  yield ' 
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-Thou  art  his  father  ! 

Fro.  (after  a  pause.)  Maiden,  thou'rt  deceived  ! 
I  am  as  calm  as  tliat  dead  pause  of  nature 
Ere  the  full  thunder  bursts. — A  judge  is  not 
Father  or  friend.     Who  calls  this  man  my  son  ? 
—My  son  ! — Ay,  thus  his  motiier  proudly  smiled — 
But  she  was  noble  I — Traitors  stand  alone. 
Loosed  from  all  ties. — Wiiy  should  I  trifle  thus  ? 
—Bear  lier  away ! 

Jiaiin.  (starting  forward.)  Ana  whither  I 

Mon.  Unto  death. 

Why  should  she  live,  when  all  her  race  have  perish'd  ? 

Con.  (sinking  into  the  arms  of  Raimond.)  Raimo  id,  far** 
well  ! — Oh  !  when  thy  star  hath  risen 
To  its  bright  noon,  forget  not,  best  beloved, 
1  died  for  thee  ! 

Kaim.  High  Heaven !  thou  see'st  these  things, 

And  yet  endurest  them  ! — Shalt  thou  die  for  me, 
Purest  and  loveliest  being  ? — but  our  fate 
May  not  divide  us  long. — Her  choek  is  cold — 
Her  deep  blue  eyes  are  closed — Should  this  be  death 
— If  thus,  there  yet  were  mercy  I — ^t^ither,  father ! 
Is  thy  heart  human  ? 

Pro.  Bear  her  hence,  I  say ! 

Why  must  my  soul  be  torn  ? 

A.xsELiMO  enters,  holding  a  Crucifix. 

Ans.  Now,  by  this  sign 

Of  Heaven's  prevailing  love,  ye  shall  not  harm 
One  ringlet  of  her  head. — How !  is  there  not 
Enough  of  blood  upon  your  burlhen'd  souls  ? 
Will  not  the  visions  of  your  midnight  couch 
Be  wild  and  dark  enough,  but  ye  must  iieap 
Crime  upon  crime  ] — Be  ye  content :  your  dreams. 
Your  counsels,  and  your  banqueiings,  will  yet 
Be  haunted  by  the  voice  which  doth  not  sleep, 
E'en  though  this  maid  be  spared ! — Constance,  look  up' 
Thou  shalt  not  die. 

Raim.  Oh !  death  e'en  now  hath  veil'd 

The  light  of  her  soft  beauty. — Wake,  my  love ! 
Wake  at  my  voice  ! 

Pro.  Anselmo,  lead  her  hence. 

And  let  her  Hve,  but  never  meet  my  sight. 
— Begone  !  my  heart  will  burst. 

Raim.  One  last  embrace. 

•—Again  life's  rose  is  opening  on  her  cheek  ; 
Yet  must  we  part. — So  love  is  crush'd  on  earth ! 
But  there  are  brighter  worlds ! — Farewell,  farewell ! 

[He  gives  her  to  the  care  af  Ansei.mo. 

Con.  (slowly  recovering.)  There  was  a  voice  which  call'd 
me. — Am  I  not 
A  spint  free'd  from  earth  ? — Have  I  n  )t  pass'd 
The  bitterness  of  death  I 
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Ans  Oh,  haste  away ! 

Con.  \  es !  Raimond  calls  me.— He  too  is  released 
From  iiis  cold  bondage.    We  are  free  at  last, 
Ar-d  all  is  well.— Away  !  [She  is  led  uut  by  Aiissi.mi 

Raim  The  pang  is  o'er. 

And  .  have  but  to  die. 

JiloK.  Now,  Procida, 

Comes  thy  great  ta>k.    Wake  !  summon  to  thine  aid 
All  thy  deep  soul's  commanding  energies  ; 
For  thou— a  ctiicf  among  u* — must  pronounce 
The  sentence  of  thy  son.     It  rests  with  thee. 

Pro.  Ha  !  ha  '. — Men's  hearts  should  be  of  softer  mould 
Than  in  the  elder  time. — Fathers  could  doom 
Their  children  then  with  an  unfaltering  voice. 
And  we  must  tremble  thus ! — Is  it  not  said 
That  nature  grows  degenerate,  earth  being  now 
Sofullofdafs? 

31on.  Rouse  up  thy  mighty  heart. 

Pro.  Av,  thou  say'st  rijfht.     There  are  souls  which  tower 
As  landm'arks  to  mankind.— Well,  what's  the  task  ? 
-  There  is  a  man  to  be  condemn'd,  you  say  ? 
Is  he  then  guilty  ? 

All.  Thus  we  deem  of  him 

With  one  accord. 

Pro.  And  hath  he  naught  to  plead  ? 

Jiaim.  Naught  but  a  soul  unstain'd. 

Pro.  VVhy,  that  is  little 

Stains  on  the  soul  are  but  as  conscience  deems  them. 
And  conscience  may  be  sear'd. — But,  for  this  sentence  ! 
— Was't  not  the  penalty  imposed  on  m;in, 
E'en  from  creaiioas  dawn,  that  he  must  die  ? 
— It  was:  thus  making  guilt  a  sacrifice 
Unto  eternal  justice  ;  and  we  but 
0'>5y  Heaven's  luandate,  when  we  cast  dark  souls 
To  fh'  elements  irrun  among  us.    Be  it  so ! 
Such  be  his  doom       I  ha%e  said.    Ay,  now  my  heart 
Is  girt  with  adamant,  whose  cold  weight  doth  press 
Its  gasping  down. — Oifl  let  me  breatlie  in  freedom ! 
— Mountaixis  are  >n  iny  breast !  [He  sinks  back 

Man.  Guards,  bear  the  prisoner 

Back  to  his  dungeon.. 

Raim.  Father  I  oh,  look  up ; 

Thou  art  my  father  still ! 

Gui.  (tearing  the  tribunal,  throws  himself  on  the  neck  oj 
Rai.moxd.)  Oh !  Raimond,  Raimond  ! 

If  it  should  be  that  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  say 
Thou  dost  for/nve  me. 

Raim.  '  Friend  of  my  young  days, 

Sd  may  all-jii(  ying  Heaven  I  [Raimond  is  led  out. 

I'ro.  Whose  voice  was  that? 

^Vhere  is  l:c  ?  —i^oiie  ?    Now  I  may  breathe  once  more 
In  the  free  a't  •>{  heave  \.     Let  us  away.  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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ACT  V. 

ScEXE  1. — A  prison  dimly  lighted. 
Raimond  sleeping.    Procida  enters. 

Pro.  (.gazing  upon  him  earnestly.)  Can  he  then  sleep  ? — Th 
overshadowinn;  night  hatli  wrapt 
Earth,  at  her  stated  hour  ;  the  stars  have  sot 
Their  burning  watch  ;  and  all  things  hold  their  course 
Of  wakefulness  and  rest ;  yet  hath  not  sleep 
Sat  on  mine  eyelids  since— but  this  avails  not ! 
And  thus  he  slumbers ! — "  Why,  this  mien  doth  seem 
As  if  its  soul  were  but  one  lofty  thought 
Of  an  immortal  destiny '" — his  brow 
Is  calm  as  waves  whereon  the  nndnight  heavens 
Are  imaged  silently. — Wake,  Raimoud,  wake ! 
Thy  rest  is  deep. 

liaim.  (starting  up.)  Myfatlier!    Wherefore  here' 
I  am  prepared  to  die,  yet  would  1  not 
Fall  by  tliy  hand. 

Pro.  'Twas  not  for  this  I  cr-me. 

Raim.  Then  wherefore  ? — and  upon  thy  lolty  brtw 
Why  burns  the  troubled  flush  \ 

Pro.  Perchance  'tis  shame. 

Yes,  it  may  well  be  shame  ! — For  I  have  striven 
With  nature's  feebleness,  and  been  o'erpower'd. 
— Howe'er  it  be,  'tis  not  for  thee  to  gaze. 
Noting  it  thus.    Rise,  let  me  loose  thy  chains, 
Arise  and  follow  me  ;  but  let  tliy  step 
Fall  without  sound  on  earth :  1  have  prepared 
The  means  for  thy  escape. 

Bairn.  What !  thou  !  the  austere. 

The  inflexible  Procida  1  hast  tlMU  done  tlus, 
Deeming  me  guilty  still ! 

Pro.  Upbraid  me  not ! 

It  is  even  so.    There  have  been  nobler  deeds 
By  Roman  lathers  done, — but  I  am  weak. 
Therefore,  again  I  say,  arise  !  and  haste, 
For  the  night  wanes.     Thy  fugitive  course  must  be 
To  realms  beyond  the  deep  ;  so  let  us  par» 
In  silence,  and  for  ever. 

Raim.  Let  him  fly 

Who  holds  no  deep  asylum  in  his  breast 
Wherein  to  shelter  from  the  scoffe  of  men ! 
—I  can  sleep  calmly  here. 

Pro.  Art  thou  in  love 

With  death  and  infamy,  that  so  thy  choice 
Is  made,  lost  boy !  when  freedom  courts  thv  grasp ! 

Raim.  Father!  to  set  th'  irrevocable  seal 
Upon  that  shame  wherewith  ye  have  branded  me, 
Vnere  needs  but  flight.— What  should  I  bear  fromoi  this, 
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My  nati-\  t.  land  ? — a  blighted  name,  to  rise 
And  pan  me,  with  its  darii  remembrances. 
For  ever  from  the  sunshine ! — O'er  my  soul 
Bright  shadowings  of  a  nobler  destiny 
Float  in  dim  beauty  through  the  gloom ;  but  here 
On  earth,  my  hopes  are  closed. 

Pro.  Thy  hopes  are  closed 

And  what  were  they  to  mine  ? — Thou  wilt  not  fly ! 
Why,  let  all  traitors  tlock  to  thee,  and  learn 
How  proudly  guilt  can  talk  1 — Let  fathers  rear 
Their  offspring  hencefonh,  as  the  free  wild-birds 
Foster  their  young  ;  when  these  can  mount  alone. 
Dissolving  nature's  bonds,  why  should  it  not 
Be  so  wim  us  ? 

Raim.  Oh,  father  I — Now  I  tee! 

What  high  prerogatives  belong  to  death. 
He  hath  a  deep  tliough  voiceless  eloquence, 
To  which  I  leave  my  cause.     "  His  solemn  veil 
Doth  with  mysterous  beauty  clothe  our  virtues. 
And  in  its  vast  oblivious  folds,  for  ever 
Give  shelter  to  our  faults." — When  I  am  gone. 
The  mists  of  passion  which  have  dimm'd  my  name 
Will  melt  like  day  dreams ;  and  my  memory  then 
Will  be— not  what  it  should  have  been— for  I 
Must  pass  without  my  fame — but  yet  unsttin'd 
As  a  clear  morning  de%vdrop.    O I  the  grave 
Hath  rights  inviolate  as  a  sanctuary's, 
And  they  should  be  my  own  ! 

Pro.  Now,  by  just  Heavea 

I  will  not  thus  be  tortured  ! — Were  my  heart 
But  of  thy  guilt  or  innocence  assured, 
I  could  be  calm  again.     "  But,  in  tnis  wild 
Suspense — this  conflict  and  vicissitude 
Of  opposite  feelings  and  convictions — What! 
Hath  It  been  mine  to  temper  and  to  bend 
All  spirits  to  my  purpo^ :  have  I  raised 
With  a  severe  and  passionless  energy, 
From  the  dread  mingling  of  their  element'. 
Storms  which  have  nx:ked  the  earth ! — And  shall  I  now 
Thus  fluctuate,  as  a  feeble  reed,  the  scorn 
And  plaything  of  the  winds  !" — Look  on  me,  boy ! 
Guili  never  dared  to  meet  these  eyes,  and  keep 
Its  heart's  dark  secret  close. — Oh,  pitying  Heaven 
Speak  to  my  soul  with  some  dread  oracle, 
A!nd  tell  me  which  is  truth. 

Raim.  I  will  not  plead. 

I  will  not  call  th'  Omnif>otent  to  attest 
My  innocence.    No,  father,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  my  birthright  shall  be  soon  restored ; 
Therefore  I  look  to  death,  and  bid  thee  ^leed 
The  great  absolver. 

Pro.  Oh !  my  son,  my  son ! 
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We  will  not  part  in  wrath  ! — The  sternest  hearts, 
Within  their  proud  and  guarded  fastnessesH, 
Hide  something  still,  round  which  their  tendrils  cling 
With  a  close  grasp,  unknown  to  ihose  who  dress 
Tlieir  love  in  smiles.     And  such  wert  thou  to  me ! 
The  all  which  taught  me  that  my  soul  was  cast 
In  nature's  mould. — And  1  must  now  hold  on 
My  desolate  cour.-e  alone  ! — Why,  be  it  thus  I 
He  that  doth  guide  a  nation's  star  sliould  dwell 
High  o'er  the  clouds,  in  regal  solitude, 
Sumcient  to  liimself. 

Raiin.  Ytt,  on  the  summit. 

When  tvith  her  bri^'ht  wings  glory  shadows  thes, 
Forget  not  him  who  coldly  sleeps  beneath, 
Yet  might  have  soar'd  as  high ! 

Pro.  No,  fear  thou  not ! 

Thou'lt  be  remember'd  long.    The  canker-worm 
O'  th'  heart  is  ne'er  forgotten. 

Raim.  "  O !  not  thus — 

I  would  not  thus  be  thought  of" 

Pro.  Let  me  deem 

Again  that  thou  art  base ! — for  thy  bright  looks, 
Thy  glorious  mien  of  fearlessness  and  truth, 
Then  would  not  haunt  me  as  the  avengin":  powers 
Follow'd  the  parricide.    Farewell,  farewell! 
1  have  no  tears. — O  !  thus  thy  mother  look'd, 
When,  with  a  sad,  yet  half-triumphant  smile, 
All  radiant  with  deep  meaning,  from  her  deathbed 
She  gave  thee  to  my  arms. 

Raim.  Now  Death  has  lost 

His  sting,  since  thou  believ'st  me  innocent. 

Pro.  Xwildly.)  Thou  innocent  I — Am  I  thy  murderer,  then ' 
Away !  I  tell  thee  thou  hast  made  my  name 
A  scorn  to  men  ! — No !  1  will  not  forgive  thee  ; 
A  traitor! — What!  the  blood  of  Prucida 
Filling  a  traitor's  veins  ] — Let  the  earth  drink  it ; 
Thou  wouid'st  receive  our  foes! — but  th^y  shall  meet 
From  thy  perfidious  lips  a  welcome,  cold 
As  death  can  make  it ! — Go,  prepare  thy  soul ! 

Kann.  Father !  yet  hear  me  ! 

Pro.  No !  thou  'rt  skill'd  to  make 

E'en  shame  look  fair. — Why  should  I  linger  thus  ? 

[Going  to  leave  the  prison,  he  turns  back  for  a  moment 
If  there  be  aught — if  aught — for  which  thou  need'st 
Forgiveness — not  of  me,  but  that  dread  power 
From  whom  no  heart  is  veil'd — delay  thou  not 
Thy  prayer. — Time  hurries  on. 

Raim.  I  am  prepared. 

Pro.  'Tis  well.  \ Exit  Frocwa. 

Raim.  Men  talk  of  torture ! — Can  they  wreak 
Upon  the  sensitive  and  shrinking  frame. 
Half  the  mind  beaw  and  lives  ? — My  spirit  feels 
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Bewilder'd  ;  on  its  powers  this  twilight  gloom 

Hangs  like  a  weight  of  earth. — It  shouldbe  mom  ; 

Why,  then,  perchance,  a  beam  of  Heaven's  bright  sun 

Hatn  pierrea,  ere  now,  the  grating  of  my  dungeon. 

Telling  of  hope  and  mercy  I  [Exit  into  an  innei  cell 

ScEXE  II. — A  Street  of  Palermo. 
Many  Citizens  assembled. 

\st  Cit.  The  morning  breaks ;  his  time  is  almost  come  • 
Will  he  be  led  this  way  ? 

2d  Cit.  Ay,  so  'tis  said. 

To  die  before  that  gate  through  which  he  purposed 
The  foe  should  enter  in. 

3d  Cit.  'Twas  a  vile  plot ! 

And  yet  I  would  my  hands  were  p-ire  as  his 
From  the  deep  stain  of  blood.    Did'st  hear  the  sounds 
r  the  air  last  night  ? 

2d  Cit.  Since  the  great  work  of  slaughter, 
Who  hath  not  heard  them  duly  at  those  hours 
Which  should  be  silent  ? 

3d  Cit.  Oh !  the  fearful  mingling. 

The  terrible  mimicry  of  human  voices. 
In  every  sound  which  to  the  heart  doth  speak 
Of  woe  and  deaih. 

2d  Cit.  Ay,  there  was  woman's  shrill 

And  piercing  cry ;  and  the  low  feeble  wail 
Of  dying  iniaiiLs  ;  and  the  half-suppress'd 
Deep  groan  of  man  in  his  last  agonies . 
And  now  and  then  there  swell'J  upon  the  toipeze 
Strange,  savage  bursts  ot  laughter,  wilder  far 
Than  all  the  rest. 

Ist  Cit.  Of  our  own  fate,  perchance. 

These  awful  midnight  wailings  may  be  decm'd 
An  ominous  prophecy. — Should  France  rrgain 
Her  power  among  us,  doubt  not,  we  shall  have 
•stem  reckoners  to  account  with. — Hark  ! 

[Sound  of  trumpets  heard  at  a  dittanee. 

2d  Cit.  'Twas  but 

A  rushing  of  the  breeze. 

3d  Cit.  E'en  now,  'tis  said. 

The  hostile  bands  approach. 

[The  sound  is  heard  gradually  drawing  nearer 

2d  Cit.  Again  !  that  sound 

Was  no  illusion.    Nenrer  yet  it  swells — 
They  come,  they  come ! 

FROcroi  enters. 

Pro.  The  foe  is  at  your  gates ; 

But  hearts  and  hands  prepared  shall  meet  Ms  onset : 
Why  are  you  loitering  here  ? 

Cit.  My  lord,  we  came — 

Pro.  Think  ye  I  know  not  wher  -fore  ? — 'twas  to  see 
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A  fellow-beinff  die  ! — Ay,  'tis  a  sight 

JVIan  loves  to  look  on,  and  the  teiiaerest  hearts 

Recoil,  and  yet  withdraw  not  from  the  scene. 

For  thi8  ye  came. — What !  is  our  nature  fierce. 

Or  is  there  that  in  mortal  agony, 

From  which  the  soul,  exulting  in  its  strength, 

Doth  learn  immortal  lessons  ? — Hence,  and  arm  ! 

Ere  the  night-dews  descend,  ye  will  have  seen 

Enough  ordpiith  ;  for.  this  must  be  a  day 

Of  battle  ! — 'Tis  the  hour  which  troubled  souls 

Delight  in,  for  its  rushing  storms  are  win^ 

Which  bear  them  up  I — Arm,  ann !  'tis  for  your  homes, 

And  all  that  lends  them  loveliness — Away !  'Extunt 

Scene  III. — Prison  of  Raimond. 
Raimond,  Anselmo. 

Eaim.  And  Constance  then  is  safe !—  Heaveii  bless  thee 
father ! 
Good  angels  bear  such  comfort. 

Alts.  I  have  found 

A  safe  asylum  for  thine  honor'd  love. 
Where  she  may  dwell  until  serener  clays, 
With  Saint  Rosalia's  gentlest  diiutrhters;  those 
Whose  hallow'd  office  is  to  tend  the  bed 
Of  pain  and  death,  and  sooth  tne  parting  soul 
With  their  soft  hynms :  and  therefore  are  they  call'd 
"  Sisters  of  Mercy." 

Eaim.  Oh  !  that  name,  my  Constance, 

Befits  thee  well !     E'en  in  our  happiest  days, 
There  was  a  depth  of  tender  pensiveness, 
Far  in  thine  eyes'  dark  azure,  speaking  ever 
Of  pity  and  mild  grief — Is  she  at  peace  ] 

Alls.  Alas !  what  should  I  say  J 

Eaim.  Why  did  I  ask? 

Knowing  the  deep  and  full  devotedness 
Of  her  young  heart's  afiections  ? — Oh !  the  thought 
Of  mv  untimely  fate  will  haunt  her  dreams, 
Which  should  have  been  so  tranquil !— And  her  sou!, 
Whose  strength  was  but  the  lofty  gift  of  love. 
Even  unto  death  will  sicken. 

Ans.  All  that  faith 

Can  yield  of  comfort,  shall  assuage  her  woes ; 
And  still,  whate'er  betide,  the  light  of  Heaven 
Rests  on  her  gentle  heart.    But  thou,  my  son! 
Is  thy  young  spirit  master'd  and  prepared 
For  nature's  fearful  and  mysterious  change  \ 

Eaim.  Ay,  father!  of  my  brief  remaining  task 
The  least  part  is  to  die  !— And  yet  tin  cup 
Of  life  still  mantled  brightly  to  my  \\ys, 
Ciown'd  vvjth  that  sparkling  bubble,  whose  proud  name 
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b — glory ! — Oh !  my  soul,  from  boyhood's  mom 

llath  nursed  such  mighty  dreams  I — It  was  my  hope 

To  leave  a  name,  whose  echo,  from  the  abyss 

Of  time  should  rise,  and  tloat  upon  the  winds,  / 

Into  the  fir  hereafter ;  there  to  be 

A  trumpet-sound,  a  voice  from  the  deep  tomb; 

Murmuring — Awake  I — Arise  I — But  this  is  past  I 

Erewhile,  and  it  had  seenvd  enough  of  shame. 

To  sleep  forgotten  in  the  dust — but  now 

On  jrocl !— the  undying  record  of  my  grave 

Will  be — Here  sleeps  a  traitor  I — One,  whose  crime, 

Was — to  deem  brave  men  might  find  nobler  weapons 

Than  the  cold  murderer's  dagger ! 

Ans.  Oh.  my  son. 

Subdue  these  troubled  thoughts !    Thou  would'st  not  change 
Thy  lot  lor  theirs,  o'er  whose  dark  dreams  wilfhang 
The  avenging  shadows,  which  the  blood-stain'd  soul 
Doth  conjure  from  the  dead ! 

Eaiin.  Thou'rt  right.    I  would  not. 

Yet  'tis  a  weary  task  to  school  the  heart. 
Ere  years  or  griefs  have  tamed  its  fiery  spirit 
Into  that  still  and  passive  fortitude. 
Which  is  but  leam'd  from  suffering. — Would  the  hour 
To  hush  these  passionate  throbbings  were  at  hand  ! 

Ans.  It  will  not  be  to-day.    Hast  thou  not  heard 
— But  no — the  rush,  the  trampling,  and  the  stir 
Of  this  great  city,  arming  in  tier  haste. 
Pierce  not  these  dungeon -depths. — The  foe  hath  reach'd 
Our  gates,  and  all  Palermo's  youth,  and  all 
Her  warrior  men,  are  marshall'd,  and  gone  forth 
In  that  high  hope  which  makes  realities. 
To  the  red  field.     Thy  father  leads  them  on. 

Raim.  (starting  up.)  They  are  gone  forth !  my  father  iesda 
them  on  I 
All — all  Palermo'  youth ! — No  !  one  is  left. 
Shut  out  from  glory's  race  I — They  are  gone  forth ! 
— Ay,  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroad. 
It  bums  upon  the  air  I — The  joyous  winds 
Are  tossing  warrior-plumes,  the  proud  white  foam 
Of  battle's  roaring  billows  ! — On  my  sight 
The  vision  bursts — it  maddens  !  'tis  the  finsh, 
'fhe  lightning-shock  of  lances,  and  the  cloud 
Cf  mshing  arrows,  and  the  broad  full  blaze 
Of  helmets  in  the  sun  I — The  very  steed 
\Vh!ch  his  majestic  rider  glorying  shares 
The  hour's  stem  joy,  and  waves  hi*  floating  mane 
As  a  triumphant  banner! — Such  things  are 
Even  now — and  I  am  here ! 

Ans  Alas,  be  cahn ! 

To  the  same  grave  ye  press, — thou  that  dost  pire 
Beneath  a  weight  of  chains,  and  they  that  rule 
The  fortunes  oT  the  fight. 
61 
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Raim.  Ay  !  Thou  canst  feel 

The  calm  thou  would'st  impart,  for  unto  thee 
All  men  alike,  the  warrior  and  the  slave, 
Seem,  as  thou  say'st,  but  pilgrims,  pressing  on 
To  the  same  bourne. — Yet  call  it  not  the  same ; 
Their  graves  who  fall  in  this  day's  fight,  will  be 
As  altars  to  their  country,  visited 
By  fathers  with  their  children,  bearing  wreaths, 
And  chanting  hymns  in  honor  of  the  dead : 
Will  mine  be  such  \ 

ViTTORiA  rushes  in  wildly,  as  if  pursued, 

Vit.  Anselmo !  art  thou  found  ! 

Haste,  haste,  or  all  is  lost !  Perchance  thy  voice. 
Whereby  they  deem  Heaven  speaks,  thy  lifted  cross, 
And  prophet  mien,  may  stay  the  fugitives, 
Or  shame  them  back  to  die. 

Ans.  The  fugitives ! 

What  words  are  these  ? — the  sons  of  Sicily 
Fly  not  before  the  foe  ] 

Vit.  That  I  should  say 

It  is  too  true  ! 

Ans.  And  thou — thou  bleedest,  lady ! 

Vit.  Peace !  heed  not  me,  when  Sicily  is  lost ! 
I  stood  upon  the  walls,  and  watch'd  our  bands, 
As,  with  their  ancient  royal  banner  spread, 
Onward  they  march'd.    The  combat  was  begun, 
The  fiery  impulse  given,  and  valiant  men 
Had  seal'd  their  freedom  with  their  blood — when,  lo  ! 
That  false  Alberii  led  his  recreant  vassals 
Tojoin  th'  invader's  host. 

Jiaitn  His  country's  curse 

Rest  on  the  slave  for  ever ! 

Vit.  Then  distrust 

E'en  of  their  noble  leaders,  and  dismay, 
That  swift  contagion,  on  Palemio's  bands 
Came  like  a  deadly  blight.    They  fled  !— Oh  shame  ! 
E'en  now  they  fly !— Ay,  through  the  city  gates 
They  rush,  as  if  all  Etna's  burning  streams, 
Pursued  their  wing'd  steps ! 

Eaim.  Thou  hast  not  named 

Their  chief— Di  Procida— He  doth  not  fly  ? 

Vit.  No  !  but  like  a  kingly  lion  in  the  toils, 
Daring  the  hunters  yet,  he  proudly  strives  ; 
But  all  in  vain !    The  few  that  breast  the  storm. 
With  Guido  and  Montalba,  by  his  side, 
Fight  but  for  graves  upon  the  battle-field. 

Jiaim.  And  1  am  here  .'    Shall  there  be  power,  Oh  God! 
In  the  roused  energies  of  fierce  despair, 
To  burst  my  heart — and  not  to  rend  my  chauis? 
Oh,  for  one  moment  of  the  thunderbolt 
To  set  the  strong  man  free  ! 
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Vit.  '.jfter  gazing  at  him  earnestly.)  Why.  'twere  a  deed 
Wor'hy  the  fame  and  blessing  of  all  time, 
To  loose  thy  bonds,  thou  son  of  Procida ! 
Thou  art  no  traitor  I — from  thy  kindled  brow 
Looks  out  thy  lofty  soul ! — arise !  go  fortli .' 
And  rouse  the  noble  heart  of  Sicily 
Unto  hi^h  deeds  again.    Anselmo,  haste  ; 
Unbind  him  !  Let  my  spirit  still  prevail. 
Ere  I  depart — tor  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  on  me  now.  [She  sinks  back  against  a  pillar, 

Ans.  Oh  Heaven  !  the  life-blood  streams 

Fast  from  thy  heart — thy  troubled  eyes  grow  dim. 
Who  hath  done  this  ? 

Vit.  Before  the  gates  I  stood, 

And  in  the  name  of  him,  the  loved  and  lost, 
With  whom  I  soon  shall  be,  all  vainly  strove 
To  stay  the  shameful  fUght.     Then  from  the  foe. 
Fraught  with  my  summons,  to  his  viewless  home. 
Came  the  fleet  siiatt  which  pierced  me. 

Ans.  Yet,  oh  yet. 

It  may  not  be  too  late.    Help,  help ! 

Vit.  Away! 

Bright  is  the  hour  which  brings  me  liberty  ! 

Attendants  Enter. 

Haste,  be  those  fetters  riven  ! — ^Unbar  the  gates, 
And  set  the  captive  free ! 

(The  Attendants  seem  to  hesitate.)  Know  ye  not  her 
Who  should  have  worn  your  country's  diadem  ] 

Att.  Oh  I  lady,  we  obey. 
[They  take  off  Kadjond's  chains.    He  springs  up  fsuliinglif, 

Raim.  Is  this  no  dream  \ 

Mount,  eagle !  thou  art  free  I — Shall  I  then  die, 
Not  'midst  the  mockery  of  insulting  crowds. 
But  on  the  field  of  banners,  where  the  brave 
Are  striving  for  an  immortality  ? — 
It  is  e'en  so  I — Now  for  bright  arms  of  proof, 
A  helm,  a  keen-edged  falchion,  and  e'en  yet 
My  father  niay  be  saved ! 

Vit.  Away,  be  strong ! 

And  let  thy  battle-word,  to  rule  the  storm. 
Be — Conradin.  \He  rushet  oiU 

Oh !  for  one  hour  of  life. 
To  hear  that  name  blent  with  th'  exulting  shout 
Of  victory  !    It  will  not  be ! — A  mightier  power 
Doth  summon  me  away. 

Ans.  To  purer  worlds 

Raise  thy  last  thoughts  in  hope. 

Vit.  Yes !  he  is  there. 

All  glorious  in  his  beauty ! — Conradin ! 
Dealh  parted  us — and  death  sli«ll  reunite ! 
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He  will  not  stay — it  is  all  darkness  now  ! 

Night  gathers  o'er  my  spirit.  [She  die$ 

Ans.  She  is  gone  ! 

It  is  an  awful  hour  which  stills  the  heart 
Tliat  beat  so  proudly  once.    Have  mercy,  Heaven  ! 

[He  kneels  beside  her 

Scene  IV. — Before  the  gates  of  Palermo. 
Sicilians  flying  tumultuously  towards  the  Gates 

Voices,  {without.)  Montjoy !  Montjoy !  St.  Dennis  for  Anjou 
Provencals  on ! 

Sicilians.       Fly,  fly,  or  all  is  lost  I 
[Ramiond  appears  in  the  gateway,  armed,  and  carrying  a 
banner. 

Raim.  Back,  back,  I  say !  ye  men  of  Sicily ! 
All  is  not  lost !    Oh  !  shame  !    A  few  brave  hearts 
III  such  a  cause,  ere  now,  have  set  their  breasts 
Aijainst  the  rush  of  thousands,  and  sustain'd. 
And  made  the  shock  recoil. — Ay,  man.  free  man. 
Still  to  be  call'd  so,  hath  achieved  such  deeds 
As  heaven  and  earth  have  marveil'd  at ;  and  souls, 
Wiiose  spark  vet  slumbers  with  the  days  to  come, 
Shall  burn  to  hear ;  transmitting  brightly  thus 
Freedom  from  race  to  race  — Back !  or  prepare 
Amidst  your  hearths,  your  bowers,  your  very  shrines. 
To  bleed  and  die  in  vain  ! — Turn ! — follow  me  I 
Comadin,  Conradm ! — for  Sicily 
His  spirit  fights ! — Remember  Conradin ! 

[They  begin  to  rally  round  him. 
Ay,  this  is  well'. — ^Now,  follow  me,  and  charge ! 

f  The  Provencals  rush  in,  but  are  repulsed  by  the  Siciliam. 
— Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Part  of  the  field  of  Battle. 

MoNTALBA  enters,   wounded,  and  supported  by   RAiMONt, 

whose  face  is  concealed  by  his  helmet. 

Raitn.  Here  rest  thee,  warrior. 

31on.  Rest !  ay,  death  is  rest. 

And  such  will  soon  be  mine. — But,  thanks  to  thee, 
I  shall  not  die  a  captive.    Brave  Sicilian  ! 
These  lips  are  all  unused  to  soothing  words, 
Or  I  should  bless  the  valor  which  hath  won. 
For  my  last  hour,  the  proud  free  solitude 
Wherewith  my  soul  would  gird  itself. — Thy  name  ? 

Raim.  'Twill  be  no  music  to  thine  ear,  Montalba. 
Gaze — read  it  thus !  [He  lifts  the  visor  of  his  helmet, 

Mon.  Raimond  di  Procida  ! 

Raim.  Thou  hast  pursued  me  with  a  bitter  hate : 
But  fire  the  well  I — Heaven's  peace  bo  with  'hy  soul ! 
must  away. — One  glorious  etiort  more. 
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And  this  proud  field  is  won !  [Exit  Rawosv. 

Mon.  Am  I  thus  humbled  ! 

How  my  heart  sinks  within  me !    J^ut  'tis  death 
.And  he  can  tame  the  mightiest)  hath  subdued 
My  towering  nature  thus  .'     Yet  is  he  welcome ! 
That  youth— -'t^* as  in  iiis  pride  he  rescued  me  ! 
I  was  his  deadliest  foe,  and  thus  he  proved 
His  tearless  scorn.    Ha !  ha !  but  he  shall  full 
To  melt  me  into  womanish  feebleneas. 
TA,»re  I  stiil  baffle  him — the  grave  shall  seal 
My  lips  for  ever — mortal  shall  not  hear 
Montalba  say — '^forgive  !  "  [He  dies. 

ScEXE  VI. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 
Pkocida,  Gcido,  and  other  Sicilians. 

Fro.  The  day  is  ours ;  but  he,  the  brave  unkno\TO, 
Who  tum'd  the  tide  of  battle — he  whose  path 
Was  victor>' — who  hath  seen  him  ? 

Albeeti  is  brought  in,  wounded  and  fettered. 

Alb.  Procidal 

Fro.  Be  silent,  traitor !  Bear  him  from  my  sight 
Unto  your  deepest  dungeons. 

Alb.  In  the  grave 
A  nearer  home  awaits  me.  Yet  one  word 
£Ire  my  voice  fail — thy  son 

Fro.  Speak,  speak ! 

Alb.  Thy  son 

KnoM-s  not  a  thought  of  guilt.    That  trail'rous  plot 
Was  mine  alone.  J  He  is  led 

Fro.  Attest  it,  eanh  and  heaven  \ 

My  son  is  guiltless ! — Hear  it,  Sicily  I 
The  blood  of  Procida  13  noble  still  I — 
My  son  I — He  Uves,  he  lives ! — His  voice  shal  speak. 
Forgiveness  to  his  sire  I — His  name  shall  cast 
Its  brightness  o'er  my  soul ! 

Gui.  O  day  of  joy! 

The  brother  of  my  heart  is  worthy  still 
The  lofty  name  he  bears. 

AssEuso  enters. 

Fro.  Anselmo,  welcome ! 

In  a  glad  hour  we  meet ;  for  know,  my  son 
Is  guiltier. 

Ans.  And  victorious !    By  his  arm 
All  hath  been  rescued. 

Fro.  How  I — the  unknown 

Ans.  Was  n» 

Thy  noble  Raimond ! — by  Vittoria's  hand 
Freed  from  his  bondage,  m  that  awfiil  hour 
When  all  was  flight  and  terror. 

Fro.  Now  my  ci^) 

Of  joy  too  brighdy  mandes ! — Let  me  press 
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My  warrior  to  a  father's  heart — and  die ; 

For  life  hath  naught  beyond.    Why  comes  he  not  ? 

Am'elmo,  lead  me  to  my  valiant  boy ! 

Ans.  Temper  this  proud  delight. 

Pro.  What  means  that  look  ( 

Ha  hath  not  fallen  ? 

Ans.  He  lives. 

Pro.  Away,  away ! 

Bid  the  wide  city  with  triumphal  pomp 
Prepare  to  greet  her  victor.    Let  this  nour 
Atone  for  all  his  wrongs !  [Exeu^ 

Scene  VII. — Garden  of  a  Convent. 

RAIMo^^)  is  led  in  wounded,  leaning  on  Attendants. 

Eaim.  Bear  me  to  no  dull  couch,  but  let  me  die 
In  the  bright  face  of  nature  ! — Lift  my  helm, 
That  I  may  look  on  Heaven. 

1st  Att.  {to  2d  Attendant.)  Lny  him  to  rest 
On  this  green  sunny  bank,  and  I  will  rail 
Some  holy  sister  to  his  aid  ;  but  thou 
Return  unto  the  field,  for  high-born  men 
Tiiere  need  the  peasant's  aid.  [Exit  2d  Attendant 

{To Eaim.)  Here  gentle  hunds 

Shall  tend  thee,  warrior ;  for  in  these  retreats 
T/ieu  dwell  whose  vows  devote  them  to  the  care 
Of  all  that  suffer.     May'st  thou  Uve  to  bless  them  ! 

[Exit  1st  Attendant 

Eaim.  Thus  have  I  wish'd  to  die  ! — 'Twas  a  proud  strife ! 
My  lather  bless'd  th'  unknjwn  who  rescued  him, 
Bi«:?s'd  him,  alas,  because  unknown !)  and  Guido, 
Beside  me  bravely  struggling,  call'd  aloud, 
"  Noble  Sicilian,  on !"    Oh !  had  they  deem'd 
'Twas  I  who  led  that  rescue,  they  had  spurn'd 
Mine  aid,  though  'twas  deliverance  ;  and  their  looks 
Had  fallen  like  blights  upon  me — There  is  one. 
Whose  eye  ne'er  turn'd  on  mine,  but  its  blue  light 
Grew  softer,  trembling  through  the  dewy  mist 
Raised  by  deep  tenderness ! — Oh,  might  the  soul 
Set  in  that  eye,  shine  on  me  ere  I  perish ! 
— Is't  not  her  voice  I 

CoNSTAXt'E  enters,  speaking  to  a  Nun,  who  turns  into  another 
path. 

Con.  Oh  I  happy  they,  kind  sister, 

Whom  thus  ye  tend  ;  for  it  is  theirs  to  fall 
With  brave  men  side  by  side,  when  the  roused  heart 
Beats  proudly  to  the  last! — There  are  hidi  souls 
Whose  hope  was  such  a  death,  and  'tis  denied  ! 

[She  approaches  Raimond 

young  warrior,  is  there  aught Thou  here,  my  RaimonJ  I 

r/jouTiere — and  thus !— Oh !  is  this  joy  or  vvoe  ? 

Eaim.  Joy,  be  it  joy,  my  own,  my  blessed  love 
K'en  on  the  grave's  dim  verge  ! — yes !  it  is  joy ! 
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My  Constance !  victors  have  been  crown'd,  ere  now, 
With  the  green  shinning  laurel,  when  their  browa 
Wore  death's  own  impress — and  it  may  be  thus 
E'en  yet,  with  me  ! — Tliey  freed  me,  when  the  foe 
Had  half  prevail'd,  and  I  nave  proudly  eani'd, 
With  my  heart's  dearest  blood,  the  meed  to  die 
Within  thine  amis. 

Con.  Oh  !  sjvak  not  thus — to  die  ! 

These  wounds  may  yet  be  closeu. 

[She  attempts  to  bind  bis  icounds. 
Look  on  me,  love  ! 
Why,  there  is  tTwre  than  lifc  in  thy  glad  mien, 
'Tis  full  of  hope !  and  from  iliy  kindled  eye 
Breaks  e'en  unwonted  light,  whose  ardent  ray 
i^eems  bom  to  be  unmortal ! 

Eaim,  'T  s  e'en  so  I 

The  parting  soul  doth  gather  all  her  hrej 
Around  her ;  all  her  glorious  hope?,  and  dreams. 
And  burning  aspirations,  to  illume 
The  shadowy  dimness  of  the  untrodden  path 
Which  Ues  before  her  ;  and  encircled  thus. 
Awhile  she  sits  in  dying  eyes,  and  ihence 
Sends  forth  her  bright  tarewell.     Thy  gentle  cares 
Are  vain  and  yet  1  bless  them. 

Con.  Siy  not  vain  ; 

T-he  dyin"  look  not  thu^.    We  shiU  not  part  I 

Raim.  I  liave  se=n  death  ere  now,  and  known  him  wear 
Full  many  a  changeful  aspect. 

Con.  Oh  I  but  none 

Radiant  as  thine,  my  warrior! — Thou  wilt  live  ! 
Look  round  thee  I — all  is  sunshine — is  not  this 
A  smiling  world  \ 

Raim.  Ay,  gentlest  love,  a  world 

Of  joyous  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Almost  too  fair  to  leave  ! — Yet  must  we  tame 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  this ! — Oh,  weep  thou  not ! 
There  is  no  home  for  liberty,  or  love. 
Beneath  these  festal  skies ! — Be  not  deceived  ; 
My  way  lies  far  beyond ! — I  shall  be  soon 
That  viewless  thing,  which,  witli  its  mortal  weeds 
Casting  off  meaner  passions,  yet,  we  trust, 
Forgets  not  how  to  love ! 

Con.  And  must  this  be  ? 

Hea\'en,  thou  art  merciful ! — Oh !  bid  our  souls 
Depart  together ! 

Maim.  Constance  !  there  is  strength 

Within  thy  gentle  heart,  which  hath  been  proved 
Nobly,  for  me  :— Arouse  it  once  again  ! 
Thy  grief  umnans  me— and  1  fain  would  meet 
That  which  approaches,  as  a  bnive  man  yields 
With  proud  submission  to  a  mightier  foe. 

It  is  upon  me  nov ! 
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Con.  I  will  be  calm. 

Let  thy  head  rest  upon  my  bosom,  Raimond, 
And  I  will  so  suppress  its  quick  deep  sobs, 
They  shall  but  rock  thee  to  thy  rest.    There  is 
A  world,  (ay,  let  us  seek  it  1)  where  no  blight 
Falls  on  the  beautiful  rose  of  youth,  and  there 
1  shall  be  with  thee  soon ! 

Procida  and  A.\selmo  enter.   Procida,  on  seeing  RAiMONt 
starts  back. 

yins.  Lift  up  thy  head. 

Brave  youth,  exultingly  !  for  lo !  thine  hour 
Of  glory  comes  !— Oh  !  doth  it  come  too  late] 
E'en  now  the  false  Alberti  hath  coiifess'd 
That  guilty  plot,  for  wliich  thy  life  was  doom'd 
To  be  th'  atonement. 

Raim.  'Tis  enough !    Rejoice 

Rejoice,  my  Constance !  for  1  leave  a  name 
O'er  which  thou  may'st  weep  proudly  !  [He  sinks  lack 

To  thy  breast 
Fold  me  yet  closer,  for  an  icy  dart 
Hath  touch'd  my  veins. 

Con.  And  must  thou  leave  me,  Raimond  1 
Alas !  thine  eye  grows  dim— its  wandering  glance 
Is  full  of  dreams. 

Eaiin.  Haste,  haste,  and  tell  my  father 

I  was  no  traitor ! 

Pro.  {rushing  forward.)  To  that  father's  heart 
Return,  forgiving  all  thy  wrongs,  return  ! 
Speak  to  me,  Raimond  !— Thou  wert  ever  kind. 
And  brave,  aiid  gentle !     Say  that  all  the  past 
Shall  be  forgiven !    That  word  from  none  but  thee 
My  lips  e'er  ask'd.— Speak  to  me  once,  my  boy. 
My  pride,  my  hope !— And  is  it  with  thee  thus  ? 
Look  on  me  yet !— Oh  !  must  this  woe  be  borne  ? 

Bairn.  Olfwith  this  weight  of  chains!  it  is  not  meet 
For  a  crown'd  conqueror  I—Hark !  the  trumpet's  voice  .' 

[A  sound  of  triumphant  music  is  heard  gradually 
approaching. 
Is't  not  a  thrilling  call  ?— What  drowsy  spell 
Benumbs  me  thus  ?— Hence  !  I  am  free  again ! 
Now  swell  your  festal  strains— the  field  is  won ! 
Sing  me  to  glorious  dreams.  [He  dies. 

Ans.  The  strife  is  past. 

There  fled  a  noble  spirit ! 

Con.  Hush !  he  sleeps- 

Disturb  him  not ! 

A  ns.  Alas !  tnis  is  no  sleep 

From  which  the  eye  doth  radiantly  unclose  ! 
Bow  down  thy  soul,  for  earthly  hope  is  o'er ! 

[The    music   continues   approaching.     GuiDO  entert 
with  Citizens  and  Soldiers. 

Gut.  The  shrines  are  dcck'd,  the  festive  torches  blaze— 
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Where  is  oar  brave  deliverer? — ^We  are  come 
To  crown  Palermo's  victor  I 

Ans.  Ye  came  too  late. 

The  voice  of  human  praise  doth  send  no  echo 
Into  the  world  of  spirits.  [The  music  cease*. 

Pro.  {after  a  pause.)  Is  this  dust 
I  look  on — Raimond  ? — 'tis  but  sleep — a  smile 
On  his  pale  cheek  sits  proudly.    Raimond,  wake  ! 
Oh,  God !  and  this  was  his  triumphant  day  ! 
My  son,  my  injured  son ! 

Con.  [.starting.)  Art  <Aou  his  father  ? 

I  know  thee  now. — Hence  !  with  thy  dark  stem  eye. 
And  thy  cold  heart !  Thou  canst  not  wake  him  now  ! 
Away !  he  will  not  answer  but  to  me, 
For  none  like  me  hath  loved  him  !    He  is  mine  ! 
Ye  shall  not  rend  him  from  me. 

Pn.  Oh  !  he  knew 

Tliy  love,  poor  maid ! — Shrink  from  me  now  no  more 
He  knew  thy  heart — but  who  shall  tell  him  now 
The  depth,  the  intenseness,  and  the  agony 
Of  my  suppress'd  affection  ? — I  have  learn'd 
All  his  high  worth  in  time  to  deck  his  grave  ! 
Is  there  not  power  in  the  strong  spirit's  woe 
To  force  an  answer  from  the  viewless  world 
Of  the  departed  ? — Raimond ! — Speak !  forgive ! 
Raimond !  my  victor,  my  deliverer,  hear  ! 
—Why,  what  a  world  is  tins! — Truth  ever  bursts 
On  the  dark  soul  too  late :  and  glory  crowns 
Th'  unconscious  dead  !    An  hour  comes  to  break 
The  mightiest  hearts  I — My  son !  my  son !  is  this 
A  day  of  triumph  ! — Ay,  tor  thee  alone  ! 
\.Jle  throws  himself  upon  the  body  of  Raimoxd.  Curtain  folia. 


ANNOTATION, 
ox 

"  THE  VESPERS  OF  PALERMO." 

"  The  Vespers  of  Palermo  W3s  the  earliest  of  the  dramatic  prodac 
tions  of  our  nuthur.  The  period  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  is  surfi- 
cienlly  knowa  from  the  title  of  the  pl'')'-  The  whole  is  full  of  life 
and  action.  The  same  high  strain  of  moral  propriety  marks  this 
piece  as  all  others  of  her  writings.  The  hero  is  an  enthusiast  for 
glory,  for  liberty,  and  for  virtue  ;  aud  on  his  courage,  his  forbearance, 
the  integrity  of  his  love,  making  the  nnuness  of  his  patriotism  appear 
doubtful,  rests  the  interest  of  the  plot.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
some  of  its  best  parts  have  already  found  their  way  into  an  excellent 
selection  of  piece>  for  schools,  and  thus  contribute  to  give  lessons  of 
Uioralily  to  tho<e  who  are  most  su,sceptil)le  of  the  interbst  of  tragedy. 

"  It  may  not  be  so  generally  remembered  that  the  same  historical 
tvenl  was  made  the  subject  of  a  Freucll   tragedy,  about  the  sanw 
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time  that  the  English  one  was  written,  and  l)y  a  poet  now  of  very 
great  popularity  in  France.  We  hesitiite  not  to  give  the  preference 
to  Mrs.  Hemans,  for  invention  and  interest,  accurate  delineation  of 
character,  and  adherence  to  probability.  Both  the  tragedies  are 
written  in  a  style  of  finished  elegance." — PRoritssoR  Norton  in  the 
M'oTtk  American  Review.  1827. 
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Tlie  following  ballads  are  not  translatior  f  from  the  Spanish,  bu 
are  founded  upon  some  of  the  "  wild  and  wonderful"  traditions  pre 
served  in  the  romances  of  that  language,  and  the  ancient  poem  u( 
the  Cid. 

THE  Cro'S  DEPARTURE  INTO  EXILE. 

With  sixty  knights  in  his  gallant  train, 
Went  forth  the  Canipeador  of  Spain  ; 
For  wild  sierras  and  plains  alar. 
He  left  the  lands  of  his  own  Bivar.' 

To  march  o'er  field,  and  to  watch  in  tent, 
From  his  home  in  good  Castile  he  went  ; 
To  the  wasting  sieoe  and  the  battle's  van, 
— For  the  noble  Cid  was  a  banish'd  man ! 

Through  his  olive  woods  the  morn-breeze  play'd, 
And  his  native  screams  wild  music  made, 
And  clear  in  the  sunshine  his  vineyards  lay. 
When  for  march  and  combat  he  took  his  way. 

With  a  thoughtful  spirit  his  vyay  he  took, 
And  he  turned  his  steed  for  a  parting  look. 
For  a  parting  look  at  his  own  fair  towers ; 
— Oh  !  the  exile's  heart  hath  weary  hours ! 

The  pennons  were  spread,  and  the  band  array'd, 
But  tne  Cid  at  the  threshold  a  moment  stay'd  ; 
It  was  but  a  moment — the  halls  were  lone. 
And  the  gates  of  his  dwelling  all  open  thrown. 

There  was  not  a  steed  in  the  empty  stall, 
IMor  a  gpear  nor  a  cloak  on  the  naked  wall, 
Nor  a  hawk  on  the  perch,  nor  a  seat  at  the  door, 
Nor  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  hollow  floor. ^ 

Then  a  dim  tear  swell'd  to  the  warrior's  eye. 
As  the  voice  of  his  native  groves  went  by ; 
And  he  said — "  My  foemen  their  wish  have  won— 
Now  the  will  of  God  be  in  all  things  done !" 

But  the  trumpet  blew  with  its  note  of  cheer. 
And  the  winds  of  the  morning  swept  off"  the  tear, 
And  the  fields  of  his  glory  lay  distant  fiir, 
— lie  's  gone  from  the  towers  of  his  own  Bivar ! 


HIS  DEATHBED. 


THE  CID'S  DEATHBED. 

It  wTis  an  hour  of  ffrief  and  fear 

Within  Valencia  s  walls. 
When  tlie  blue  Spring-heaven  lay  still  and  cleM 

Above  her  marble  halls. 

There  were  pale  che*ks  and  troubled  eyea, 

And  steps  of  hurrying  feet, 
Where  the  Zambra's^  notes  were  wont  to  rise 

Along  the  sunny  street, 

It  was  an  hour  of  frar  and  grief. 

On  Un^ht  Valencia's  shore. 
For  death  was  busy  with  her  chief. 

The  noble  Campeador. 

The  Moor-king's  barks  were  on  the  deep, 

With  sounds  and  signs  of  war. 
For  the  Cid  was  passing  to  his  sleep. 

In  the  silent  Alcazar. 

No  moan  was  heard  through  the  towers  of  state^ 

No  weeper's  aspect  seen. 
But  by  the  couch  Ximena  sate, 

With  pale  but  steadfast  mien,* 

Stillness  was  round  the  leader's  bed, 

Warriors  stood  mournful  nigh. 
And  banners,  o'er  his  glorious  head. 

Were  drooping  heavily. 

And  feeble  grew  the  conquering  hand, 

And  cold  the  valiant  breast ; 
He  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  land. 

And  his  hour  was  come  to  rest. 

Wliat  said  the  ruler  of  the  field  ? 

— His  voice  is  faint  and  low ; 
The  breeze  that  creeps  o'er  his  lance  and  shiel4 

Hath  louder  accents  now. 

"  Raise  ye  no  cry,  and  let  no  moan 

Be  made  when  I  depart  ; 
The  Moor  must  hear  no  dirge's  tone, 

Be  ye  of  mighty  heart ! 

"  Let  the  cymbal-clash  and  the  trampet-strain 
From  your  walls  ring  far  and  shrill ; 

And  fear  ye  not,  (or  the  saints  of  Spain 
Shall  grant  you  victory  still. 

"  And  gird  my  form  with  mail-aftay. 
And  set  me  on  my  steed. 
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So  go  ye  forth  on  your  funeral-way. 
And  God  shall  give  you  speed. 

"  Go  with  the  dead  in  front  of  war. 
All  arm'd  with  sword  and  helm,* 

And  march  by  the  camp  of  King  Bucar, 
For  the  good  Castilian  realm. 

"  And  let  me  slumber  in  the  soil 

Wliich  gave  my  fathers  birth  ; 
I  have  closed  my  day  of  battle-toil, 

And  my  course  is  done  on  earth." 

— Now  wave,  ye  glorious  banner?,  wave  !* 

Through  the  lattice,  a  wind  sweeps  by, 
And  the  arms,  o'er  the  death-bed  of  the  brave. 

Send  forth  a  hollow  sigh. 
Now  wave  ye  banners  of  many  a  fight ! 

As  the  fresh  wind  o'er  you  sweeps  ; 
The  wind  and  the  banners  fall  hush'd  as  night, 

The  Campeador — he  sleeps ! 
Sound  the  battle-horn  on  the  breeze  of  morn. 

And  swell  out  the  trumpet's  blast, 
Till  the  notes  prevail  o'er  the  voice  of  wail, 

for  tlie  noble  Cid  hath  pass'd  ! 


THE  GID'S  FUNERAL  PROCESSION 

The  Moor  had  beleaguer'd  Valencia's  towers, 
And  lances  gleam'd  up  through  her  citron-bowers 
And  the  tents  of  the  desert  had  girt  her  plain, 
And  camels  were  trampling  the  vines  of  Spain  ; 

For  the  Cid  was  gone  to  rest. 
There  were  men  from  wilds  where  the  death-wind  sweop* 
There  were  spears  from  hills  where  the  lion  sleeps, 
There  were  bows  from  sands  where  the  ostrich  runs, 
For  the  shrill  horn  of  Afric  had  call'd  her  sons 

To  the  battles  of  the  West. 

The  midnight  bell,  o'er  the  dim  seas  heard. 
Like  the  roar  of  waters,  the  air  had  stirr'd  ; 
The  stars  were  shining  o'er  tower  and  wave. 
And  the  camp  lay  hush'd  as  a  wizard's  cave  ; 

But  the  Christians  woke  that  night. 
They  rear'd  the  Cid  on  his  barbed  steed, 
Like  a  warrior  mail'd  for  the  hour  of  need. 
And  they  hx'd  the  sword  in  the  cold  right  hand, 
Which  had  fought  so  well  for  his  father's  land. 

And  the  shield  from  his  neck  hung  bright. 
There  was  arming  heard  in  Valencia's  halls, 
There  was  vigil  kept  on  the  rampart  walls ; 
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Stare  had  not  faded  nor  clouds  tum'd  red. 
When  the  knights  had  girded  the  noble  dead., 
And  the  burial  train  moved  ont. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one. 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  hast  begun ; 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuiniss'd  bands. 
Like  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands. 
And  they  gave  no  battle-shout. 

When  the  first  wen*  forth,  it  was  midnight  deep. 
In  heaven  was  tlie  moon,  in  the  camp  was  sleep, 
When  the  last  ihroush  the  city's  gates  had  gotie. 
O'er  tent  and  rampart  the  bright  day  shone, 
With  a  sun-burst  from  the  sea. 

niere  were  knights  five  hundred  went  arm'd  befote. 
And  Bermiidez  the  Cid's  green  standard  bore  . 
To  its  last  fair  field,  with  the  break  of  mom. 
Was  the  glorious  binner  in  silrnce  borne, 
On  the  glad  wind  streaming  free. 

And  the  Campeador  came  stately  then. 
Like  the  leader  circled  with  steel-clad  men  ! 
The  helmet  was  down,  o'er  the  face  of  the  dead. 
And  his  steed  went  proud,  by  a  warrior  led. 
For  h«  knew  that  the  Gid  was  there. 

He  was  there,  the  Cid,  with  his  own  good  swonl. 
And  Ximena  f  lUowing  her  noble  lord  ; 
Her  eye  was  solemn,  her  step  w'  s  slow, 
But  their  rose  not  a  scmnd  of  war  or  woe, 
Not  a  whisper  on  the  air. 

The  Halls  in  Valencia  were  still  and  lone. 
The  churches  were  empty,  the  masses  done  ? 
There  was  not  a  voice  through  the  wide  street  fitf. 
Nor  a  foot-fall  heard  in  the  Alcazar, 
— So  the  burial  train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one. 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  beeun ! 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuirass'd  bands. 
Like  a  lion  b  tread  on  the  burning  sands ; 
— And  they  gave  no  battle-sfiout. 

But  the  deep  hills  peal'd,  with  a  cry  ere  lonz, 
When  the  Christians  burst  on  the  Paynim  tlirong! 
— W^ith  a  sudden  flash  of  the  lance  and  spear. 
And  a  charge  of  the  war-steed  in  fiill  career. 
It  was  Alvar  Fafiez  came !' 

He  that  was  wrapt  with  no  funeral  shroud, 
Had  pass'd  before,  like  a  threatening  cloud ! 
And  the  storm  ru'h'd  down  on  the  tented  plain. 
And  the  Archer-Queen.*  with  her  bands  lay  slain. 
For  the  Cid  upheld  his  fame. 
62 
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Then  a  tenor  fell  on  the  King  Bucur, 
And  the  Lybian  kings  who  had  join'd  his  war} 
And  their  hearts  grew  heavy  and  died  away, 
And  their  hands  could  not  yield  an  assagay, 
For  the  dreadful  things  they  saw ! 

For  it  seem'd  where  Minaya  his  onset  made, 
There  were  seventy  thousand  knights  array'd, 
All  white  as  the  snow  on  Nevada's  steep, 
And  they  came  like  the  foam  of  a  roaring  deep  ; 
— 'Twas  a  sight  of  fear  and  awe  I 

And  the  crested  form  of  a  warrior  t;dl, 
With  a  sword  of  fire,  went  before  them  all ; 
With  a  sword  of  fire,  and  a  banner  pale, 
And  a  blood-red  cross  on  his  shadowy  mail. 
He  rode  in  the  battle's  van  ; 

There  was  fear  in  the  path  of  his  dim  white  horse, 
There  was  death  in  the  gianf-wajrior's  course  ? 
Where  his  banner  stream'd  with  its  ghostly  light, 
Where  his  sword  blazed  out,  there  was  hurrying  flif  nt 
For  it  seem'd  not  the  sword  of  man '. 

The  field  and  the  river  grew  darkly  red. 
As  the  kings  and  leaders  of  Afric  fled  ; 
There  was  work  for  the  men  of  the  Cid  that  day ! 
— They  were  weary  at  eve,  when  they  ceased  to  alay. 
As  reapers  whose  task  is  done  ! 

The  kings  and  the  leaders  of  Afric  fled  ! 
The  sails  of  their  galleys  in  haste  were  spread ; 
But  the  sea  had  its  share  of  the  Paynlm-slain, 
And  the  bow  of  the  desert  was  broke  in  Spain ; 
— So  the  Cid  to  his  grave  pass'd  on ! 
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'Twas  the  deep  mid-watch  of  the  silent  night. 

And  Leon  in  slumber  lay, 
When  a  sound  went  forth  in  rushing  might, 
Like  an  army  on  its  way  !^ 
In  the  stillness  of  the  hour, 
When  the  dreams  of  sleep  have  power. 
And  men  forget  the  day. 

Through  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  went- 

Till  the  slumbereis  woke  in  dread  ;'— 
The  sound  of  a  passing  armament. 
With  the  charter's  stony  tread. 
There  wns  heard  no  trumpet's  peal, 
But  the  heavy  tramp  of  steel, 
.\s  a  host's  to  combat  led. 


NOTES. 

Through  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  paae'd. 

And  the  hollow  pavement  ning. 
And  the  towers,  as  with  a  sweeping  blast, 
Rock'd  to  the  stormy  clang  ! 
But  the  march  of  the  viewless  tram 
Went  on  to  a  royal  fane, 
Where  a  priest  his  night-hymn  sang. 

There  was  knocking  that  shook  the  marble  floor. 

And  a  vo.ce  at  the  gate  which  said— 
"  That  the  Cid  Ruy  Diez,  the  Campeador, 
Was  there  in  his  arms  array'd  ; 
And  that  with  him,  from  the  tomb. 
Had  the  Count  Gonzalez  come 
With  a  host,  uprisen  to  aid ! 

*•  And  they  came  for  the  buried  king  that  lay 

At  test  in  that  ancient  fane  ; 
For  he  must  be  ami'd  on  the  battle-day, 
With  them,  to  deliver  Spain  !" 
—Then  the  march  went  sounding  on, 
And  the  Moor>,  bv  noontide  sun. 
Were  dust  on  I'olosa's  plain. 


NOTES. 


Note  1  paee  70,  line  4 
Birar.  the  supposed  birthplace  of  the  Cid,  was  a  castle,  about  tw« 
ieagoes  urom  Burgos. 

Note  3,  page  70,  line  34. 
T  omaba  la  Cabeza  e  estabalos  catando : 
Vio  puertas  abiertas,  e  uzos  sin  canados, 
Alcandiiras  vacias,  sin  pielles  e  sin  niautos : 
E  sin  falcones,  e  sin  adiores  mndados. 
Sospiro  mio  Cid.  Paem  of  the  Cid. 

Note  3,  page  71,  line  7. 
Tho  Z.anbra,  a  Moorish  dance.    WTien  Valenca  was  taken  by  the 
CO,  many  of  the  Moorish  families  chose  to  remain  there,  and  reside 
Bnder  bis  government. 

Note  4,  page  71,  line  20. 
The  calm  fortitude  of  Ximena  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  thr  it> 
ma  aces. 

Note  5,  page  73,  line  4. 
Banderas  antiguas,  tristes 
De  victorias  un  liempo  ainadas, 
Tremolando  estan  al  viento 
Y  lloran  aonque  no  hablan,  fcc 
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ON  A  FLOWER  FROM  TUE  FIfiU)  OF  GRUTLX 

Wkbks  ut  iboa,  flower  I  from  boiy  |^Mal4• 

W1ki«  trevtloiu'te  tibot  halh  been ! 
Yh  liagle-bi»at  or  trampM  sonad 

Ke^  abook  thftt  snlma  aoeae. 

Jlo««ror«iMbbfidd:  dtybinb 

W«s  not  «Imi«  «|«eus  l»v«  cra«M> 
And  abiTor'^  hwlaw  Jiw  «w<ca  th«  Mitb, 

*Jfiiiii  Iwwwii  won  vai  km. 


Bm  wbci*  ih*  SMWy  hoes  and  ahowm 

Umo  dty  cap  ^mre  givetg^ 
Tliem  net  higb  heuts  at  uidiught  hooi^ 

Pttn  landt  wete  ruaed  to  bravvo. 

And  vexrawH*  pMjpd  tbat  uaa  should  iwMft 

Tbraaflk  CTCIT  Alpiwe  doU 
FWe  as  we  ««ndL  tiw  tmrcnt'^  iiNn, 

T1»  diaft  of  WiU«m  TeU. 

And  unqpcr,  Ae  M  dwp  flow  oTpntftt* 

ttdwirM  thfa  insaml  sQd« 
Aiil  afwk  grew  SDQii^  fer  liatde  An«t 

Novcd  w^  tbs  paaeo  oi  God. 


ON  A  LEAF  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  VIRGtl..— FTO 

Before  the  Alpa  and  stara  they  knelt. 

That  calm  devoted  band. 
And  lose,  and  made  their  spiritn  feit 

Through  all  the  mountain  land. 

Then  welcome  Griitli's  free-bom  flower! 

Even  m  thy  pale  decay 
There  dwells  a  breath,  a  tone,  a  power. 

Which  all  high  thoughts  obey. 


OX  A  LEAF  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  VIEGIL 

AiTD  was  thy  home,  pale  wither'd  thintj. 

Beneath  the  rich  blue  southern  sky  ? 

Wert  thou  a  naraiing  of  the  sprint. 
The  winds  and  3ana  of  glorious  Italy  ? 

Those  siuis  in  golden  light  e'en  now. 
Look  o'er  the  poet's  Ijvtly  grave, 
Tho8e  winds  are  breathing  soft,  bat  tfioa 

Answering  their  whL-tper,  there  no  more  shall  wive. 

The  flowers,  o'er  Posilippo's  brow. 
May  cluster  in  their  purple  bloom 
But  on  th'  o'ershadowing  ilex-bough. 

Thy  breezy  place  ia  void  by  Virgil's  tom!#. 

Thy  place  -  —   <  ■  -'  '  —     -     ^nnh. 
This  cr  m, 

Save  th :  :jirth 

Leave  when  tuey  ^j^r:,  Lheir  bri^liier  home  to  gain. 

Another  leaf,  ere  now,  hath  ?pning 
On  the  -  .vas  thine  ; 

When  -  ig 

Like  his  w..  u  .■•pot  a  shrine  { 


THE  CHIEFTALN'S  SON. 

Ye.s,  it  is  ours ! — the  field  is  won, 

A  dark  and  evil  field ! 
Lift  fi-om  the  ground  my  noble  son. 
And  bear  him  homewards  on  his  bloody  shield ! 

Let  me  not  hear  yonr  trumpets  ring. 

Swell  not  the  battle-horn  ! 
Thoughts  lar  too  sad  those  notes  will  bring. 
When  to  the  grave  my  glorious  flower  is  borne ! 

Speak  not  of  victory  I — in  the  name 
There  is  too  much  of  woe ! 


7W  A  FRAGMENT. 

Hush'd  be  the  empty  voice  of  Fam^— 
Call  me  back  his  whose  gracelul  head  is  low. 

Speak  not  of  victory ! — from  my  halls 

The  sunny  hour  is  gone  ! 
The  ancient  banner  on  my  walls. 
Must  sink  erelong— 1  had  but  him — but  on? ! 

Within  the  dwelling  of  my  sires 
The  hearths  will  soon  be  cold, 
With  me  must  die  the  beacon-tires 
That  stream'd  at  midnight  from  the  mountain -hold. 
And  let  them  fade,  since  this  must  be, 

My  lovely  and  my  brave  ! 
Was  thy  bright  blood  pour'd  forth  for  me, 
And  is  there  but  for  stately  youth  a  gra\e  .' 

Speak  to  me  once  again,  my  boy ! 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  my  call  ? 
Thou  wert  so  full  of  lite  and  joy, 
I  had  not  dreamt  oi't/iis — that  thou  couldst  fall ! 

Thy  mother  watches  from  the  steep 

For  thy  returning  plume  ; 
How  shall  I  tell  her  that  thy  sleep 
Is  of  the  silent  house,  th'  untimely  tomb  ? 

Thou  didst  not  seem  as  one  to  die, 

With  all  thy  young  renown  ! 
— Ye  saw  his  falchion's  flash  on  high. 
In  the  mid-fight,  when  spears  and  crests  went  dowa! 

Slow  be  your  march  !  the  field  is  won ! 

A  dark  and  evil  field ! 
Lift  from  the  ground  my  noble  son, 
And  bear  him  homewards  on  ius  bloody  shield. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


Rest  on  your  battle-fields,  ye  brave ! 

Let  the  pines  murmur  o'er  your  grave, 

Your  dirge  be  in  the  moaning  wave — 

We  call  you  back  no  more  ! 

Oh !  there  was  mourning  when  ye  fell, 
In  your  own  vales  a  deep-toned  knell 
An  agony,  a  wild  farewell ; — 
But  that  hath  long  been  o'er. 

Rest  with  your  still  and  solemn  fame ; 
The  hills  keep  record  of  your  name. 
And  never  can  a  touch  of  shame 
Darken  the  buried  brow. 


ENGLAND'S  DEAD 

But  we  on  changeful  days  are  cast, 
When  bright  names  from  their  place  fall  &at^ 
And  ye  that  with  your  glory  past, 
\Ve  cannot  mourn  ye  now. 


ENGLAND'S  DEAD. 

Sox  of  the  ocean  isle ! 

Where  sleep  your  mighty  dead  ? 
Show  me  what  high  and  stately  pile 

Is  rear'd  o"er  Glory's  bed. 

Go,  stranger !  track  the  deep. 

Free,  free  the  white  sail  spread ! 
Wave  nny  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 

Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 

On  Egypt's  burning  plains, 

By  the  pvTamid  o'ersway'd, 
With  fearful  power  the  noonday  reigns. 

And  tlie  palm-trees  yield  no  shade 

But  let  the  anCTV  sun 
From  heaven  look  fiercely  red, 
Unfelt  bv  those  whose  tusk  is  done  I — 
'there  slumber  England's  dead. 

The  huricane  hath  might 
Along  the  Indian  shore. 
And  far  by  Ganges'  banks  at  night. 
Is  heard  tne  tiger's  roar. 

But  let  the  sound  roll  on ! 
It  hath  no  tone  of  dread. 
For  'hose  that  from  their  toils  are  gone  j— 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

Loud  rush  the  torrent-floods 
The  western  wilds  among. 
Ana  free,  in  green  Columbia's  woods. 
The  hunter's  bow  is  strung. 

But  let  the  floods  rush  on  ! 
Let  the  arrow's  tli^ht  be  sped  ! 
Wiy  should  they  reck  whose  task  is  done  ]- 
There  slumber  England's  dead  ! 

The  mountain-storms  rise  high 
In  the  snowy  Pyrenees, 
And  toas  the  pine-boughs  through  the  aky. 
Like  rose-leaves  on  the  breeze. 

But  let  the  storm  rage  on  ! 
Let  the  fresh  wreaths  be  shed ! 
For  the  Roncesvalles'  field  is  won, — 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BARDS^ 

On  the  frozen  deep's  repose 

'Tis  a  dark  and  dreadful  hour, 
When  round  the  ship  the  ice-fields  close 

And  the  northern  night-clouds  lower. 

But  let  the  ice  drift  on ! 

Let  the  cold-blue  desert  spread  ! 
Their  course  with  mast  and  flag  is  done^— 

Even  there  sleep  England's  dead. 

The  warlike  of  the  isles, 
The  men  of  field  and  wave  ! 
Are  not  the  rocks  their  funeral  ])iles, 
The  seas  and  shores  their  grave  ? 

Go,  stranger !  track  the  deep. 
Free,  free  the  white  sail  spread 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BARDS. 

WRITTEN  FOR  AN  EISTEDDVOD,  OR  MEETING  OF  WELSH   3ARDS, 
HELD  IN  LONDON,  MAY  22,   1822. 

The  Gorseddau,  or  meetlnes  of  the  British  bards,  were  anciently  or- 
dained to  l»e  held  in  the  nj^n  nir,  on  some  conspicuous  situation, 
whilst  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon ;  or,  according  to  the  ei 
pression  employed  on  these  occasions,  '•  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and 
in  the  eye  of  light."  The  places  set  apart  for  this  purpose  were 
marked  out  by  a  circle  of  stones,  called  the  circle  of  federation. 
The  pre'iiding  bard  stood  on  a  large  stone  (Maen  Gorsedd,  or  the 
stone  of  assembly)  in  the  centre.  The  sheathing  of  a  sword  upon 
this  stone  was  the  ceremony  which  announced  the  ojiening  of  a 
Gorsedd,  or  meeting.  The  bards  always  stood  in  tlieir  uni-co- 
lored  robes,  with  their  heads  and  feet  uncovered,  within  the  cir 
cle  of  federation.— See  Owen's  Translation  of  the  Heroic  EU. 
ffies  of    Llywarch  Hen.] 

Where  met  our  bards  of  old  ? — the  glorious  throng, 

They  of  the  mountain  and  the  battle  song  ? 

They  met — oh  !  not  in  kingly  hall  or  bower, 

But  where  wild  nature  girt  herself  with  power: 

They  met — where  streams  flash'd  briglit  from  rocky  caves. 

They  met — where  woods  made  moan  o'er  warriors'  graves 

And  where  the  torrent's  rainbow  spray  was  cast, 

And  where  dark  lakes  were  heaving  to  the  blast, 

And,  'midst  th'  eternal  clifls,  whose  strength  defied 

The  crested  Roman,  in  his  hour  of  pride  ; 

And  where  the  Carnedd,*  on  its  lonely  liill. 

Bore  silent  record  of  the  mighty  still ; 


•  Carnedd,  a  stone  barrow,  or  cairn 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BARDS. 

And  where  the  Druid's  ancient  Cromlech*  frown'd, 
And  the  oaks  breathed  mj"sterious  murmurs  round. 
There  throng'd  th'  inspired  of  yore  I — on  plain  or  height. 
In  the  sun'aface,  beneath  the  eye  of  light. 
And,  baring  unto  heaven  each  noble  liead. 
Stood  in  the  circle,  where  none  else  might  tread. 

Well  might  their  lays  be  lofiy  I — soaring  thought 
From  nature's  presence  tenfold  grandeur  caugdt ; 
Well  might  bold  freedom's  soul  per\-ade  the  strains, 
Which  startled  eagles  from  their  lone  domains. 
And  like  a  breeze  in  chainless  triumph,  went 
L'p  through  the  blue  resounding  firmament. 

Whence  came  the  echoes  to  those  numbers  high  ? 
Twas  from  the  battle  fields  of  days  gone  by. 
And  from  the  tombs  of  heroes,  laid  to  rest 
With  their  good  swords,  upon  tL^e  mountain's  breast ; 
And  from  the  watch-towers  on  the  heights  of  snow 
tsever'd  by  cloud  and  storm  from  all  below  ; 
And  the  turf-mounds,t  once  girt  by  ruddy  spears. 
And  the  rock-altars  of  departed  years. 

Thence,  deeply  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar. 

The  winds  a  thousand  wild  responses  bore  ; 

And  the  green  land,  whose  every  vale  and  glen 

Doth  shrine  the  memory  of  heroic  men, 

On  all  her  hills  awakening  to  rejoice. 

Sent  forth  proud  answers  to  her  children's  vwce. 

For  us,  not  ours  the  festival  to  hold, 

'Midst  the  stone-circles,  hallow'd  thus  of  old ; 

Not  where  great  nature's  majesty  and  might 

First  broke,  all  glorious,  on  our  infant  sight ; 

Not  near  the  tombs,  where  sleep  our  free  and  brave. 

Not  by  the  mountain-lIjTi,t  the  ocean  wave. 

In  these  late  days  we  meet — dark  Mona's  shore, 

Eryri's.'l  chlis  resound  with  harps  no  more ! 

But,  as  the  stream  (though  time  or  art  may  turn 

The  current,  bursting  from  its  cavem'd  urn, 

To  bathe  soft  \-ale3  of  pasture  and  of  flowers. 

From  Alpine  elen?,  or  ancient  forest  boweiS; 

Alike,  in  rushing  strength,  or  simny  sleep. 

Holds  on  its  course,  to  mingle  with  the  deep ; 

Thus,  though  our  patlis  be  changed,  still  warm  and  free. 

Land  of  the  bard !  our  spirit  fhes  to  thee ! 

To  thee  our  thoughts,  our  hopes,  our  hearts  belong. 

Our  dreams  are  haunted  by  tny  voice  of  song! 


*  CroTnlech,  a  Druidical  monajnent  or  altar.  The  word  means  a 
itone  of  covenant. 

t  The  ancient  British  chiefs  frequently  haransued  their  follower* 
from  small  artificial  mounds  of  turf. — See  Pennant, 

X  Llyn,  a  \ske  or  pool. 

U  Eryri,  Snowdon. 


82  THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING. 

Nor  yield  our  souls  one  patriot-feeling  leaa. 

To  the  green  memory  of  thy  loveliness. 

Than  theirs,  whose  harp-notes  pcal'd  from  every  heightj 

In  the  sun's  face,  beneath  the  eye  of  light  I 


THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING.* 

f  COME,  1  come '  ye  have  call'd  me  long, 
I  come  o'er  the  mount;dns  with  litriit  and  song  ! 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  eartli, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose-stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves,  opening  as  I  pass. 

I  have  breathed  on  the  south,  and  the  chestnut  fiowen 
By  tiiousands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers, 
And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fones, 
Are  veil'd  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains ; — 
But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom, 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb ! 

I  have  look'd  o'er  the  hills  of  the  stormy  north, 

And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  forth, 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea. 

And  the  reindeer  bounds  o'er  the  pastures  free. 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green, 

And  the  moss  looks  bright,  where  my  foot  hath  been. 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  glowing  sigh, 
And  call'd  out  each  voice  of  the  deep  blue  sky ; 
From  the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time. 
In  the  groves  ol  the  soft  Hr sperian  clime, 
To  the  swan's  wild  note,  by  the  Iceland  lakes, 
When  the  dark  fir-brancli  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  loosed  the  chain, 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silver)'  main, 
They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain  brows, 
They  are  flinging  spray  o'er  the  forest-boughs, 
riiey  are  bursting  fresh  fiom  their  sparry  caves. 
And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves ! 

Come  forth,  O  ye  children  of  gladness,  come  1 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  your  home. 
Ye  of  the  rose-lip  and  dew-bright  eye, 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly ! 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay. 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay. 
Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men. 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  grove  and  glen! 


'  Originally  published  in  the  JVcic  Monthly  Magaiiju. 


HECORDS  OF  WOMAN'.  © 

Away  from  the  chamoer  and  sullen  beanh. 
The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth  ! 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains. 
And  youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

But  ye .' — you  are  changed  since  ye  met  me  last ! 
There  is  something  briirht  from  your  features  pass'd  ! 
There  is  that  come  over  your  brow  and  eye. 
Which  speaks  of  a  world  where  the  flowers  must  die! 
— Ye  smile  !  but  your  smile  hath  a  dimness  yet — 
Oil !  what  have  you  look'd  on  since  last  we  met  ? 

Ye  are  changed,  ye  are  changed  I — and  I  see  not  here 
All  whom  I  saw  in  the  vanisii'd  year! 
There  were  graceful  heads,  with  their  rinjxiets  bright, 
Which  toss'd  in  the  breeze  with  a  play  of  1  ght, 
There  were  eyes,  in  whose  glistening  laughter  lay 
No  faint  remembrance  of  dull  decay  ! 

There  were  steps  thnt  flew  o'er  the  cowslip's  head. 

As  if  for  a  banquet  all  earth  were  spread  ; 

There  were  voices  that  rung  through  the  sapphire  sky 

And  had  not  a  sound  of  mortality ! 

Are  they  gone  ?  is  their  mirth  from  the  mountains  paaa'd  ?- 

Ye  have  look'd  on  death  since  ye  met  me  last  I 

I  know  whence  the  sh  tdow  comes  o'er  you  now, 

Ye  have  strewn  the  dust  on  the  sunny  brow  I 

Ye  have  given  the  lovely  to  earth's  embrace — 

She  hath  taken  the  fairest  of  beauty's  race, 

With  their  laughing  eyes  and  their  festal  crown, 

They  are  gone  from  amongst  you  in  silence  down ! 

They  are  gone  from  amongst  you,  the  young  and  fair. 
Ye  hive  lost  the  gleam  of  their  shining  hair! 
But  I  know  of  a  land  where  there  falls  no  blight, 
I  shall  find  them  there,  with  their  eyes  of  light  I 
Where  Death  'midst  t!ie  blooms  of  tiie  mom  may  dweV, 
I  tarry  no  lunger — farewell,  farewell ! 

The  summer  is  coming,  on  soft  winds  borne. 

Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  com  I 

For  me,  I  depar  to  a  brighter  shore. 

Ye  are  mark'd  by  care,  ye  are  mine  r»  more  ; 

I  go  wnere  the  lo%-ed  who  have  left  you  dwell, 

And  the  flowers  are  not  Death's— fare  ye  well,  {aiewell ! 


HI  RECORDS  OF  VV0^J.1N. 


RECORDS  OF  WOMAN 


ARABELLA  STUART. 

'  Th«  Lady  Arabklla,"  as  she  has  been  freqnontly  entitled,  was 
descended  from  Margaret,  eldest  daiishter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  con- 
sequently allied  by  birth  to  Elizabeth  as  well  as  James  I.  This  af- 
finity to  the  throne  proved  the  misfortune  of  her  life,  as  the  jeal- 
ousies which  it  constantly  excited  in  her  royal  relatives,  who  were 
an.xious  to  prevent  her  marrying,  shut  her  out  from  the  enjoyment 
of  that  domestic  happiness  which  her  heart  appears  to  have  so 
fervently  desired.  By  a  secret  but  early  discovered  union  with 
William  Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  she  alarmed  the  cabi- 
net of  James,  and  the  wedded  lovers  were  immediately  placed  in 
separate  confinement.  From  this  they  found  means  to  concert  a 
romantic  plan  of  escape ;  and  having  won  over  a  female  attendant, 
by  whose  assistance  she  was  disguised  in  male  attire,  Arabella, 
though  faint  from  recent  sickness  and  suffering,  stole  out  in  the 
night,  and  at  last  reached  an  appointed  spot,  where  a  boat  and  ser- 
vants were  in  waiting.  She  embarked:  and  at  break  of  day  » 
French  vessel  engaged  to  receive  her  was  discovered  and  gained 
As  Seymour,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived,  she  was  desirous  thai 
the  vessel  should  lie  at  anchor  for  him  ;  but  this  wish  was  over- 
ruled by  her  companions,  who,  contrary  to  her  entreaties,  hoisted 
sail,  "which,"  says  D'Israeli,  "occasioned  so  fatal  a  terminntion 
to  this  romantic  adventure.  Seymour,  indeed,  had  escaped  from 
the  Tower  ;  he  reached  the  wharf,  and  found  his  confidential  man 
waiting  with  a  boat,  and  arrived  at  Iiee.  The  time  passed  ;  the 
waves  were  rising;  Arabella  was  not  there;  but  in  the  distance  he 
descried  a  vessel.  Hiring  a  fisherman  to  take  him  on  board,  he  dis- 
covered to  his  grief,  on  hailing  it,  that  it  was  not  the  French  ship 
charged  with  his  Arabella ;  in  despair  and  confusion  he  found  anoth- 
er ship  from  Newcastle,  which  for  a  large  sum  altered  its  course  and 
landed  him  in  Flanders."  Arabella,  meantime,  whilst  impl.^ring  her 
attendants  to  linger,  and  earnestly  looking  out  for  the  expected  boat 
of  her  husband,  was  overtaken  in  Calais  Roads  by  a  vessel  in  the 
king's  .service,  and  brought  back  to  a  captivity,  under  the  suffering 
of  which  her  mind  and  constitution  gradually  sank.  "  What  pvis- 
ed  in  that  dreadful  imprisonment  cannot  perhaps  be  recovered  for 
authentic  history,  but  enough  is  known — that  her  mind  grew  im- 
paired, that  she  finally  lost  her  reason,  and,  if  the  duration  of  hel 
imprisonment  was  short,  that  it  was  only  terminated  by  her  death 
Some  effusions,  often  begun  and  never  ended,  written  and  erased, 
Incoherent  and  rational,  yet  remain  among  her  papers." — D'ls- 
raeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

The  following  poem,  meant  as  some  record  of  her  fate,  and  the 
imagined  fluctuations  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  supposed  to 
commence  during  the  time  of  her  first  imprisonment,  whilst  her 
mind  was  yet  buoyed  up  by  the  consciousness  of  Seymour's  affec 
tion,  and  the  cherished  hope  of  eventual  deliverance.  1 
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"  And  is  not  love  in  vain. 
Torture  enough  without  a  living  torab  V — Byron. 

"  Fennossi  al  fin  il  cor  che  balzi  tanto." — PindemonU. 


TwAS  but  a  dream  ! — 1  saw  the  stag  leap  free, 

Under  the  boughs  where  early  birds  were  singing, 
1  stood  o'ershadow'd  by  the  OTeenwood  tree, 

And  heard,  it  seem'd,  a  sudden  bugle  ringing 
Far  through  a  royal  forest :  then  the  fawn 
Shot,  like  a  gleam  of  light,  from  grassy  lawn 
To  secret  covert ;  and  the  smooth  turf  shook 
And  lillies  quivered  by  the  glade's  lone  brook. 
And  young  leaves  trembled,  as,  in  fleet  career, 
A  princely  band,  with  horn,  and  hound,  and  spear, 
Like  a  rich  ma?que  swept  forth.    I  saw  the  dance 
Of  their  white  plumes,  that  bore  a  silvery  ijlance 
Into  the  deep  wood's  heart ;  and  all  pass'd  by 
Save  one — I  met  the  smile  of  one  clear  eye. 
Flashing  out  joy  to  mine.    Yes,  thou  wert  there. 
Seymour  !  a  soft  wind  blew  the  clustering  hair 
Back  from  thy  gallant  brow,  as  thou  did.st  rein 
Thy  courser,  turning  from  that  gorgeous  train, 
And  fling,  methoutrht,  thv  hunting  spear  away, 
And,  lightly  graceful  in  tliy  green  array. 
Bound  to  my  side  ;  and  we,  that  met  and  parted, 

Ever  in  dread  of  some  dark  watchful  power. 
Won  back  to  childhood's  trust,  and  fearless-hearted. 

Blent  the  glad  fulness  of  our  thoughts  that  hour 
Even  like  the  mingling  of  sweet  stream?,  beneath 
Dim  woven  leaves,  and  'midst  the  floating  breath 
Of  hidden  forest -flowers. 


'Tispast ! — I  wake, 
A  captive,  and  alone,  and  far  from  thee, 
My  love  and  friend !    Yet  fostering,  for  thy  sake, 

A  quenchles?  hope  of  happiness  to  be ; 
And  feeling  still  my  woman-spirit  strong. 
In  the  deep  faith  which  lifts  from  earthly  WTong 
A  heavenward  glance.    1  know,  I  know  our  love 
Shall  yet  call  gentle  angels  from  above 
By  its  undying  fervor,  and  prevail — 
Sending  a  breath,  as  of  the  Spring's  first  gale. 
Through  hearts  now  cold  ;  and,  raising  its  bright  faoe^ 
With  a  free  gush  of  sunny  tears,  erase 
The  characters  of  anguish:  in  this  trust, 
I  bear,  I  strive,  I  bow  not  to  the  dust, 
That  I  may  bring  thee  back  no  faded  form, 
No  bosom  chill'd  and  blighted  by  the  storm, 
But  all  my  youth's  first  treasures,  when  we  meet. 
Making  past  sorrow,  by  cummunioH,  sweet. 
63 
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in. 
And  thou  too  art  in  bonds  I — yet  droop  thou  not, 

0  my  beloved — there  is  one  hapeless  lot, 
But  one,  and  that  not  ours.     Be.-ide  the  dead 
There  sits  the  grief  that  mantles  up  its  head, 
Loathing  the  laughter  and  proud  pomp  of  light. 
When  darkness,  fiom  the  vainly  doting  siglu 
Covers  its  beautiful  !i    If  thou  wert  gone 

To  the  grave's  bosom,  with  thy  radiant  brow — 
If  thy  dcep-llirilling  voice,  with  that  low  tone 

Of  earnest  tondernes-,  which  now,  even  now 
Seems  floating  through  my  soul,  whore  music  taken 
For  ever  from  this  world — jb !  thus  forsaken. 
Could  I  bear  on  ? — thou  livest,  thou  livest,  thou'rt  mine ! 
With  this  glad  thoujjht  I  make  my  heart  a  shrine. 
And  by  the  lamp  which  quenchless  there  shall  burn. 
Sit  a  lone  watcher  for  the  day's  return. 

IV. 

And  lo !  the  joy  that  cometh  with  the  morning. 
Brightly  victorious  o'er  tlie  hours  of  care  ! 

1  have  not  watch'd  in  vain,  serenely  scorning 
The  wild  and  busy  whispers  of  despair  ! 

Thou  hast  sent  tidings,  as  of  heaven — 1  wait 

The  hour,  the  sIot,  for  blessed  flight  to  thee. 
Oh  !  for  the  skylark's  wing  that  seeks  its  mate 

As  a  star  shoots ! — but  on  the  bree/y  sea 
We  shall  meet  soon.    To  think  of  such  an  hour! 

Will  not  my  heart,  o'erburden'd  by  its  bliss, 
Faint  and  give  way  within  me,  as  a  flower 

Borne  down  and  perishing  by  noontide's  kiss? 
Yet  shall  IJenr  that  lot — the  perfect  rest, 
The  full  deep  joy  ofdyin^on  thy  breast, 
After  long  suffering  won  ?    So  rich  a  close 
Too  seldom  crowns  with  peace  affection's  woes. 

V. 

Sunset! — 1  tell  each  moment — from  the  skies 
The  last  red  splendor  floats  along  my  wall. 

Like  a  king's  banner! — Now  it  melts,  it  dies! 
I  see  one  star — 1  hear — 'twas  not  the  call, 

Th'  expected  voice  ;  my  quick  heart  throbb'd  too  soon. 

I  must  keep  vigil  till  yon  rising  moon 

Shower  down  less  golden  light.    Beneath  her  beam 

Through  my  lone  hittice  poui-'d,  I  sit  and  dream 

Of  summer-lands  afar,  where  holy  love, 

Under  the  vine  or  in  the  citron  grove. 

May  breathe  from  terror. 

Now  the  night  grows  deep, 
And  silent  as  its  clouds,  and  full  of  sleep. 
t  hear  my  veins  bent.    Hark  !  a  bell's  slow  chime ! 
My  heart  strikes  with  it.— Yet  again — 'tis  time ! 
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A  step ! — a  voice ! — or  but  a  T]s.n^  breeze  ? 
Hark .' — haste ! — I  come  to  meet  ttiee  on  the  sea*. 


Now  never  more,  oh  !  never,  in  the  worth 
Of  its  pure  cause,  let  sorrowing  love  on  earth 
Trust  tondly — never  more  I — the  hope  i-*  crushed 
That  lit  my  life,  the  voice  within  me  hush'd 
That  spoke  sweet  oracles  ;  and  I  return 
To  lay  my  youth,  as  in  a  burial  urn. 
Where  sunshine  may  not  find  it.     All  is  lost ! 
No  tempest  met  our  barks — no  billow  toss'd . 
Yet  were  they  sever'd,  even  as  we  must  be. 
That  so  have  loved,  so  striven  our  hearts  to  free 
From  their  close-coiling  fate !    In  vain — in  vain. 
The  dark  link?  meet,  and  clisp  themselves  again. 
And  press  out  life.    Upon  the  deck  I  stood, 
And  a  white  sail  cfime  gliding  o'er  the  flood, 
Like  some  proud  bird  ot  ocean  ;  then  mine  eye 
Strain'd  out,  one  moment  earlier  to  descry 
The  form  it  ached  for,  and  the  bark's  career 
Seem'd slow  to  that  fond  yearning:  it  drew  near, 
Fraught  with  our  foes  I     What  boots  it  to  recall 
The  strife,  the  tears  I     Once  more  a  prison  wall 
Shuts  the  green  hills  and  woodlands  from  my  sight. 
And  joyous  glance  of  wa'ers  to  the  light. 
And  thee,  my  Seymour,  thee  ! 

I  will  not  sink ! 

Thou,  thou  hast  rent  the  heavy  chain  that  bound  thee  5 
And  this  shall  be  my  strength — tne  joy  to  think 

That  thou  may'st  wander  with  heaven's  breath  around  thea 
Arid  all  the  laughing  sky  !     This  thought  siiah  yet 
Shine  o'er  my  heart  a  radiant  amulet, 
Guarding  it  from  despair.    Thy  bonds  are  broken. 
And  unto  me,  I  know,  thy  true  love's  token 
Shall  one  day  be  deliverance,  though  the  years 
Lie  dim  between,  o'erhung  with  mists  of  tears. 

VII. 

My  friend !  my  friend  !  where  art  thou  1    Day  by  day 
Gliding,  like  some  dark  mournful  stream,  away ! 
My  silent  youth  flows  from  me.    Spring,  the  while, 

Comes  and  rains  beauty  on  the  kindling  boughs 
Round  hall  and  hamlet ;  Summer  with  her  smile, 

Fills  the  green  fore.*t ;  young  hearts  breathe  their  vows; 
Brothers  long  parted  meet ;  fair  children  rise 
Round  the  glad  board  ;  Hope  laughs  from  loving  eyes: 
AH  this  is  in  the  world  ! — 'These  jovs  He  sown, 
The  dew  of  every  path.    On  one  alone 
Their  freshness  may  not  fall — the  stricken  deer 
Dying  of  thirst  with  all  the  wa'ers  near. 
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Till. 

Ye  are  from  dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers ! 

By  some  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeon  sent ; 
O'er  you  the  oak  slied  down  the  summer  showei-s, 

And  the  lark's  nest  was  where  your  bright  cups  nenti 
Quivering  to  breeze  and  raindrop,  like  the  sheen 
Of  twilight  stars.    On  you  heaven's  eye  hath  been, 
Through  the  leaves,  pouring  its  dark  sultry  blue 
Into  your  glowing  hearts  the  bee  to  you 
Hath  murmur'd,  and  the  rill. — My  soul  grows  faint 
Wfth  passionate  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreams  paint 
Your  haunts  by  dell  and  stream — the  green,  the  free. 
The  full  of  all  sweet  sound — the  shut  from  me ! 

IX. 

There  went  a  swift  bird  singing  past  my  cell — 
O  Love  and  Freedom !  ye  are  lovely  thinp ! 

With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hills  may  dwell. 
Ana  by  the  streams ;  but  I — the  blood  of  kings, 

A  proud  unmingling  river  through  my  veins 

Flows  in  lone  brightness,  and  its  gifts  are  chains ; 

Kings ! — I  had  silent  visions  of  deep  bliss. 

Leaving  their  thrones  far  distant,  and  for  this 

I  am  cast  under  their  triumphal  car. 

An  insect  to  be  crush'd ! — Oil ! — Heaven  is  far — 

Earth  pitiless ! 

Dost  thou  forget  me,  Seymour !    I  am  proved 

So  long,  so  sternly !     Seymour,  my  beloved .' 

There  are  such  tales  of  holy  marvels  done 

By  strong  affection,  of  deliverance  won 

Through  its  prevailing  power !     Are  these  things  told 

Till  the  young  weep  with  rapture,  and  the  old 

Wonder,  yet  dare  not  doubt ;  and  thou  !  oh,  thou  ! 

Dost  thou  forMt  me  in  hope's  decay  1 — 
Thou  canst  not!— through  tlie  silent  night,  even  now, 

I,  that  need  prayer  so  much,  awake  and  pray 
Still  first  for  thee. — Oh,  gentle,  gentle  friend  I 
How  shall  I  bear  this  anguish  to  the  end  1 

Aid  ! — comes  there  yet  no  aid  ? — the  voice  of  blood 

Passes  heaven's  gate,  even  ere  the  crimson  flood 

Sinks  through  the  greensward ! — is  there  not  a  cry 

From  the  wrung  heart,  of  power,  through  agony. 

To  pierce  the  clouds  ]    Hear,  Mercy  ! — hear  me  !    None 

That  bleed  and  weep  beneath  the  smiling  sun 

Have  heavier  cause  ! — yet  hear! — my  soul  grows  dark  — 

Who  hears  the  last  shriek  irom  the  sinking  bark 

On  the  mid  seas,  and  with  the  storm  alone. 

And  bearing  to  the  abyss,  unseen,  unknown, 

Its  freight  ot  human  hearts? — th'  o'ennastering  wave! 

Who  shall  tell  how  it  rush'd — and  none  to  save. 

Thou  hast  forsaken  me !    I  feel,  I  know, 
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There  woufd  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  so. 
Thou  *rt  at  the  chase,  th oa  'rt  at  the  fi^tive  boaro, 
Thou  'rt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  is  pour'd, 
Thou  'rt  where  the  dancers  meet  I — a  magic  glass 
I  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pass, 
Flushing  it  o'er  %vith  pomp  from  bower  and  hall  ; 
I  ate  one  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all — 

Thine  .' — What  do?t  thou  amidst  the  bright  and  fair 
Whispering  light  words,  and  moclting  my  despair  ? 
It  is  not  well  of  thee  ! — my  love  was  more 
Than  fiery  song  may  breath,  deep  thought  exploie  ; 
And  there  thou  smifejt,  while  my  heart  is  dying. 
With  all  its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying  ; 
Even  thou,  on  whom  they  hung  thdr  last  green  leaf- 
Yet  smile,  smile  on !  too  bright  art  thou  for  grief ! 

Death  I — what  I  is  death  a  lock'd  and  treasured  thing. 

Guarded  by  swords  of  tire  7^  a  hidden  spring, 

A  fabled  fruit,  that  I  should  thus  endure. 

As  if  the  world  within  me  held  no  cure  ? 

Wherefore  not  spread  free  wings — Heaven,  Heaven  control 

These  thoughts — they  rush — I  look  into  my  soul 

As  down  a  gulf  and  tremble  at  the  array 

Of  fierce  forms  crowding  it !    Give  strength  to  pray. 

So  ^U  their  dark  host  pass. 

The  storm  is  still'd. 

Father  in  Heaven !  thou,  only  tliou,  canst  sound 
The  heart's  great  deep,  with  floods  of  anguish  fill'd. 

For  human  line  too  fearfully  profound. 
Therefore,  forgive,  my  Father!  if  thy  child, 
Rock'd  on  its  heading  darkness,  hath  grown  wild 
And  sinn'd  in  her  despair !    It  well  may  be, 
That  thou  wouldst  lead  my  spirit  back  to  thee — 
By  the  crush'd  hope  too  long  on  this  world  pour'd, 
The  stricken  love  which  hath  perchance  adored 
A  mortal  in  thy  place  !    Now  let  me  strive 
With  thy  strong  arm  n  J  more !    Forgive,  forgive ! 
Take  me  to  peace  '. 

And  peace  at  last  is  nigh. 

A  sign  is  on  my  brow,  a  token  sent 
The  o'erwearied  dust  from  home  :  no  breeze  flits  by. 

But  calls  me  with  a  strange  sweet  whisper,  blem 
Of  many  mysteries. 

Hark !  the  warning  tone 
Deepens — its  word  is  Death  I    Alone,  alone, 
And  sad  in  youth,  but  chasten'd,  I  depart. 
Bowing  to  heaven.     Yet,  yet  my  woman's  heart 
Shall  wake  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  bles. 
Even  in  this  hour's  o'ershadowing  fearfulnesn. 
Thee,  its  first  love ! — oh  I  tender  still,  and  true  ! 
Be  it  forgotten  if  mine  anguish  threw 
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Drops  from  its  bitter  fountain  on  thy  name, 
Though  but  a  moment. 

Now,  with  fainting  frame. 
With  soul  just  lingering  on  the  flight  begun 
To  bind  for  thee  its  last  dim  thouglits  in  one, 
I  bless  thee  !    Peace  be  on  thy  noble  head, 
Years  of  bright  fame,  w.ion  I  am  with  the  dead  ! 
1  bid  this  prayer  sui-vive  me,  and  retain 
Its  mi^ht,  again  to  bless  thee,  and  again  ! 
Thou  hast  been  eather'd  into  my  dark  fate 
Too  much  :  toolon!!,  for  my  sake,  desolate 
Hath  been  thine  exiled  youth  ;  but  now  take  back. 
From  dying  hands,  thy  Ireedom,  and  retrack 
(After  a  few  kind  tears  for  her  whose  days 
Went  out  in  dreams  of  thee)  the  sunnv  ways 
Of  hope,  and  find  thou  happiness  !    Yet  send. 
Even  then,  in  silent  hours,  a  thought  dear  friend ! 
Down  to  my  voiceless  chamber ;  tur  thy  love 
Hath  been  to  me  all  g'dts  of  earth  above, 
Though  bought  with  burning  tears  !  it  is  the  stmg 
Of  death  to  leave  that  vainly-precious  thin^ 
In  this  cold  world !     What  were  it  then,  if  thou. 
With  thy  fond  eyes,  wert  gazing  on  me  now  ? 
Too  keen  a  pang  I — Farewell !  and  yet  once  more. 
Farewell ! — The  passion  of  long  years  I  pour 
Into  that  word :  tliou  hear'st  not — but  the  woe 
And  fervor  of  its  tones  may  one  day  flow 
To  thy  heart's  holy  place  ;  there  let  them  dwell 
We  shall  o'ersweep  the  grave  to  meet — Farewell ' 
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"  Fear  !— I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  1  fear  death  I 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  7 

I  will  not  live  degraded,"  Sardanapalut 

Come  from  the  woods  with  the  citron-flowers, 
Come  with  your  lyres  for  the  festal  hours. 
Maids  of  bright  Scio !    They  came,  and  the  breeze 
Bore  their  sweet  sonra  o'er  the  Grecian  seas ; 
They  came,  and  EuJora  stood  robed  and  crown'd. 
The  bride  of  the  morn,  with  her  train  around. 
Jewels  flash  d  out  from  her  braided  hair, 
Liiie  starry  dews  'midst  the  roses  there  ; 

*  Founded  on  a  circumstance  related  in  the  Second  Series  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  forming  a  part  of  a  picture  ia  the 
'  Painted  Biograpliy"  there  described. 
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Pearls  on  her  bosom  qnivering  shone, 

Heaved  by  her  heart  through  its  golden  zone  ; 

But  a  brow,  as  those  eems  of  the  ocean  pale, 

Gleam'd  from  beneath  her  transparent  veil ; 

Chan<;eful  and  foint  was  her  fair  cheek's  hue. 

Though  clear  as  a  flower  which  the  li^'ht  looks  throngh  * 

And  the  glance  of  her  dark  resplendent  eye, 

For  the  aspect  of  woman  at  tunes  too  high, 

I  Ay  floating  in  mist<  which  the  troubled  stream 

Of  die  soul  sent  up  o'er  its  fervid  beam. 

?he  look'd  on  the  vine  at  her  father's  door, 

Like  one  that  is  leaving  his  i  ative  shore  ; 

She  hung  o'er  the  myrtle  once  call'^  her  own. 

As  it  greenly  waved  by  the  threshold  stone  ; 

She  tum'd — and  her  motlier's  gaze  brought  back 

Each  hue  of  her  childhood's  faded  track. 

Oh !  hush  the  song,  and  let  her  tears 

Flow  to  the  dream  of  her  early  years ! 

Holy  and  pure  are  the  drops  that  fall 

When  the  young  bride  goes  from  her  father's  hall ; 

She  goes  unto  love  yet  untried  and  new, 

She  parts  firom  love  which  hath  still  been  true  ; 

Mute  be  the  song  and  tiie  choral  strain. 

Till  her  hearts  deep  well-spring  is  clear  again ! 

She  wept  on  her  mother's  taithtul  breast 

Like  a  babe  that  sobs  itself  to  rest ; 

She  wept — yet  laid  her  hand  awhile 

In  his  that  waited  her  dawning  smile — 

Her  soul's  affianced,  nor  clierisn'd  less 

For  the  gush  of  nature's  tenderness ! 

She  lifted  her  graceful  head  at  last — 

The  choking  swell  of  her  heart  was  past ; 

And  her  Icvely  thoughts  from  their  cells  found  way 

In  the  sud  len  flow  of  a  plaintive  lay.^ 

THE  bride's  farewell. 

Why  do  I  weep? — to  leave  the  vine 

Whose  clu-«ters  o'er  me  bend  ; 
The  myrtle — yet,  oh !  call  it  mine  ! — 

The  flowers  I  loved  to  tend. 
A  thousand  thoughts  of  all  things  dear, 

Like  shadows  o'er  me  sweep, 
I  leave  my  sunnv  childhood  here. 

Oh,  therefore  let  me  weep ! 

I  leave  thee,  sister  ?  we  have  play'd 
Through  many  a  joyous  hour. 

Where  the  silvery  green  of  the  olive  ^aik 
Hung  dim  o'er  fount  and  bower. 

Yes,  thou  and  I,  by  stream  by  shore, 
In  song,  in  prayer,  in  sleep, 
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Have  been  as  we  may  be  no  more- 
Kind  sister,  let  me  weep  1 

I  leave  thee  father !  Eve's  bright  moon 
X  Must  now  light  other  feet, 

With  the  gather'd  grapes,  and  the  lyre  in  tunc, 

Thy  homeward  step  to  greet. 
Thou,  in  whose  voice,  to  bless  thy  child, 

Lay  tones  of  love  so  deep, 
Whose  eye  o'er  all  my  youth  hath  smiled — 

I  leave  thee  !  let  me  weep  ! 

Mother!  I  leave  thee !  on  thy  I  reast. 

Pouring  out  joy  and  wo  ; 
1  have  found  thui  holy  place  of  rest 

Siill  changeless — yet  I  go ! 
Lips,  that  have  luU'd  me  with  your  strain. 

Eyes  that  have  watch'd  my  sleep  ! 
Will  earth  give  love  like  yours  again' 

Sweet  mother !  let  me  weep ! 

And  like  a  slight  young  tree,  that  throws 
The  weight  of  rain  (rom  its  drooping  boughs. 
Once  more  she  wept.    But  a  changeful  thing 
Is  the  human  heart,  as  a  mountain  spring 
That  worlvs  its  wny,  through  the  torrent's  foam 
To  tlie  bright  pool  near  it,  the  lily's  home  ! 
It  is  well  1 — tiie  cloud  on  her  soul  that  lay. 
Hath  melted  in  glittering  drops  away. 
Wake  again,  mingle,  sweet  flute  and  lyre  ! 
She  turns  to  her  lover,  she  leaves  her  sire. 
Mother !  on  earth  it  must  still  be  so, 
Thou  rearest  the  lovely  t }  see  them  go ! 

They  are  moving  onward,  the  bridal  throng, 

Ye  may  track  their  way  by  the  swells  of  sung; 

Ye  may  catch  through  the  (bliase  their  white  robes'  gleam, 

Like  a  swan  'midst  Uie  reeds  ofa  shadowy  stream. 

Their  arms  bear  up  garlands,  their  gliding  tread 

Is  over  the  deep-vein'd  violet's  bed  ; 

They  have  light  leaves  around  them,  blue  skies  above. 

An  arch  for  tne  triumph  of  youth  and  love  I 

II. 
Still  and  sweet  was  the  home  that  stood 
In  the  flowering  depths  of  a  Grecian  wood. 
With  the  soft  green  li^ht  o'er  its  low  roof  spread, 
As  if  from  the  glow  of  an  emerald  shed, 
Pouring  through  lime-leaves  that  minded  on  high. 
Asleep  in  the  silence  of  noon's  clear  sky, 
Citrons  amidst  their  dark  foliage  glow'd, 
Making  a  gleam  round  the  lone  abode  ; 
Laurels  o'erhung  it,  whose  faintest  shiver 
Si-atter'd  out  ravs  like  a  glancing  river ; 
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Stare  of  the  jasmiae  its  pillare  crown'd. 
Vine-stalks  its  lattice  and  walls  had  bound ; 
And  brightly  before  it  a  louniain's  play 
Flung  showers  through  a  thicket  ot  glossy  bay. 
To  a  cj'pres  which  rose  in  that  flashing  rain. 
Like  one  tall  shaft  of  some  fallen  &ne. 

And  thither  lanthis  had  brought  his  bride 
And  tlie  guests  were  met  by  that  fountain-side ; 
They  lifted  the  veil  from  Eudora's  face, 
It  smiled  out  softly  in  pensive  grace, 
With  lips  of  lo%e,  and  a  brow  serene, 
Meet  for  the  s<3ul  of  the  deep  wood-scene. — 
Bring  wine,  bring  odors ! — ilte  board  is  spread.-  - 
Bring  roses !  a  cnaplet  for  every  head ! 
The  wine-cups  ibam'd,  and  the  rose  was  shower'd 
Oa  the  young  and  fair  from  the  world  embower'd ; 
The  sun  look'd  not  on  them  in  that  sweet  shade. 
The  winds  amid  scented  boughs  were  laid  ; 
And  tliere  came  by  fits,  through  some  wa\7  tree, 
A  sound  and  a  gleam  of  the  moaning  sea. 

Hush !  be  still ! — was  that  no  more 
Than  the  murmur  from  the  shore  ? 
Silence  !^^iid  tliick  rain-drops  beat 
On  the  grass  like  trampling  teet  I — 
Fling  down  the  goblet,  and  draw  the  sword! 
The  groves  are  hil'd  with  a  pirate  horde ! 
Through  the  dim  ohves  their  sabres  shine ! 
Now  must  the  red  blooc  stream  for  wine ! 

The  youths  from  the  banquet  to  battle  sprang, 
The  woods  with  the  shriek  of  the  maidens  rang; 
Under  the  golden-fruited  boughs 
There  were  flashing  poniards  and  dark'ning  brows- 
Footsteps,  o'er  garland  and  lyre  that  fled. 
And  the  dying  soon  on  a  greensward  bed. 
— Eadora,  Eudora  !  thou  dost  not  fly  I — 
She  saw  but  lanthis  before  her  lie, 
With  the  blood  from  his  breast  in  a  gushing  flow. 
Like  a  child's  large  tears  in  its  hour  of  woe, 
And  a  gathering  Blm  in  his  lifted  eye. 
That  sought  his  young  bride  out  mournfully. — 
She  knelt  down  beside  him,  her  arms  she  wound 
Like  tendrils  his  drooping  neck  around, 
As  if  the  [Mission  of  tliatTond  grasp. 
Might  chain  in  life  with  its  i\y-clasp. 
But  they  tore  her  thence  in  her  wild  despair 
The  sea's  fierce  rovers — they  left  him  there ; 
They  left  to  the  fountain  a  dark-red  vein, 
Axd  on  the  wet  violets  a  pile  of  slain. 
And  a  hush  of  fear  through  the  summer  grcre — 
So  closi-d  the  triumph  of  youth  and  love! 
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Gloomy  lay  the  shore  that  night, 

When  the  moon  with  sleeping  light, 

Bathed  each  purple  Sciote  hiil — 

(iloomy  lay  the  shore,  and  still. 

O'er  the  wave  no  gay  guitar 

Sent  its  floating  music  far  ; 

No  glad  sound  of  dancing  feet 

Woke  the  starry  hours  to  greet. 

But  a  voice  of  mortal  woe, 

In  its  changps  wild  or  low, 

Through  the  midnight's  blue  repose, 

From  the  sea-bent  rocks  arose. 

As  Eudora's  mother  stood 

Gazing  o'er  the  ^gean  flood, 

With  a  fix'd  and  straining  eye — 

Oh !  was  the  spoilers'  vessel  nigh  ? 

Yes !  there,  becalm'd  in  silent  sleep, 

Dark  and  alone  on  a  breathless  deep. 

On  a  sea  of  molten  silver,  dark 

Brooding  it  frown'd  that  evil  bark ! 

There  its  broad  pennon  a  shadow  cast, 

Moveless  and  black  from  the  tall  still  masf ; 

And  the  heavy  sound  of  its  flapping  sail 

Idly  and  vninfy  woo'd  the  gale. 

Hush'd  was  all  else  : — Had  ocean's  breast 

Rock'd  e'en  Eudora  that  hour  to  rest  ? 

To  rest  ? — the  waves  tremble  ! — what  piercing  erf 

Bursts  from  the  heart  of  the  ship  on  high  ? 

What  light  througii  the  heavens,  in  a  sudden  spiiB, 

Shoots  from  the  deck  up  ?    Fire  !  'tis  fire  ! 

There  are  wild  lijrms  .lurrying  to  and  fro. 

Seen  darkly  clear  on  that  lurid  glow  ; 

There  are  shout,  and  signal-gun,  and  call, 

And  the  dashing  of  water — ^but  fruitless  all ! 

Man  may  n at  fi  tter,  nor  ocean  tame 

The  might  and  wrath  of  the  rush'ng  flame  ! 

It  hath  twin'd  the  mast  like  a  glittering  snake. 

That  coils  up  a  tree  from  a  dusky  brake ; 

It  hath  touch'd  the  sails,  and  their  canvass  rolls 

Away  from  its  breath  into  shrivell'd  scrolls  ; 

It  hath  taken  the  fl.ig's  high  place  in  the  air, 

And  redden' d  the  stars  with  its  wavy  glare  ; 

And  sent  out  bright  arrows,  and  soar'd  in  glee. 

To  a  burning  mount  'midst  the  moonlight  sea. 

The  swimmers  are  plunging  from  stern  and  prow— - 

Eudora  !  Eudora  !  where,  where  art  thou  ? 

The  slave  and  his  master  alike  are  gone. — 

Mother !  who  stands  on  the  deck  alone  ? 

The  child  of  thy  bosom  ! — and  lo  !  a  Irand 

Blazing  up  high  in  her  lifted  hand ! 
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And  her  veil  flung  back,  and  her  fr^e  dark  hair 

Sway'd  by  the  flames  as  they  rock  and  flare ; 

And  her  frasile  form  to  its  loftiest  height 

Dilated,  as  if  by  the  spirit's  might ; 

And  her  eve  with  an  eagle-gladness  fraught — 

Oh  !  could  this  work  be  of  wom^n  wrouirht  I 

Yes!  'twas  her  deed ! — by  that  haughty  smile 

It  was  hers — she  hath  kindled  her  funeral  piie  ! 

Never  mi^ht  shame  on  that  bright  r.ead  be. 

Her  blooa  was  the  Greek's,  and  hath  made  her  free . 

Proudly  she  stands,  like  an  Indian  oride. 

On  the  pyre  with  the  holy  dead  beside  ; 

But  a  shriek  from  her  mother  hath  .;aught  her  ear, 

As  the  flames  to  her  marriage  robe  drew  near, 

And  starting,  she  spreads  her  pale  arms  in  vain 

To  the  form  they  must  never  mfolii  again. 

— One  moment  more,  and  her  hands  are  clasp'd — 

Fallen  is  the  torch  they  had  wildly  grasp'd — 

Her  sinking  knee  unto  Heaven  is  tnjw'd, 

And  her  last  look  raised  through  the  smoke's  dim  shroad, 

And  her  lips  as  in  prayer  for  her  pardon  move  ;— 

Now  the  night  gathers  o'er  youth  and  love  I 
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rWerner  Stant&cher.  one  of  the  three  confederates  of  the  field  of 
Grutli.  had  been  alarmed  by  the  env;-  with  which  the  Au3trii>n 
Bailiff,  Landenber?,  had  noticed  the  'ap|)eafance  of  wealth  and 
comfort  which  distingui<!hed  his  dwelling.  It  was  not,  however, 
■Jntil  roused  by  the  entreaties  of  his  v'fe.  a  woman  who  seems  to 
ha\-e  been  of  a  heroic  spirit,  that  he  was  induced  to  delilierate  with 
his  friends  upon  the  measures  by  which  Switzerland  was  finalif 
delivered.] 

"  Nor  Mok  nor  tone  remlrth  auftK 
Sats  vofnaa*s  quietn«M  ofthou^t; 
And  jel  arodoU  ber  u  a  li^t 
Of  iovanl  buckt  anU  misat." 

M.  J.  J. 

**  Wer  soTch  ein  hen  an  swaen  Busen  dmckt, 
Der  kaua  fur  henl  uail  hof  nui  freaJeu  Urhttn." 

frUVwim  ftU. 

a1  was  the  time  when  children  bound  to  meet 
Their  father's  homeward  step  from  field  or  hill. 

And  when  the  herd's  returning  bells  are  sweet 
In  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  the  lakes  grow  still. 

And  the  last  note  of  that  wild  horn  swells  by. 

Which  haunts  the  exile's  heart  with  melody. 

And  lovely  smiled  foil  many  an  Alpine  home, 
Touch'a  with  the  crimson  of  the  dying  boar. 
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Which  lit  its  low  roof  by  the  torrent's  foam, 

And  pierced  its  lattice  through  the  vine-hung  bower » 
But  orre,  the  loveliest  o'er  the  land  that  rose, 
Then  first  look'd  mournful  in  its  green  repose. 

For  Werner  sat  beneath  the  linden  tree, 
That  sent  its  lulling  whispers  through  his  door, 

Even  as  man  sits,  whose  heart  alone  would  be 
With  some  deep  care,  and  thus  can  find  no  mom 

Th'  accustom'd  joy  in  all  which  evening  brings, 

Gathering  a  household  with  her  quiet  wings. 

His  wife  stood  hush'd  before  him — sad,  yet  mild 
In  her  beseeching  mien  ; — he  mark'd  it  not. 

The  silvery  laughter  of  his  briglit-hair'd  child 

Rang  from  the  greensward  round  the  shelter'd  spot, 

But  seem'd  unheard ;  until  at  Inst  the  boy 

Raised  from  his  heap'd  up  flowers  a  glance  of  joy. 

And  met  his  father's  face  ;  but  then  a  change 
Pass'd  swiftly  o'er  the  brow  of  infant  glee, 

And  a  quick  sense  of  something  dimly  strange 
Brought  him  from  play  to  stand  beside  the  knee 

So  often  climb'd,  and  htt  his  loving  eyes 

That  shone  through  clouds  of  sorrowful  surprise. 

Then  the  proud  bosom  of  ihe  strong  man  shook  ; 

But  tenderly  his  babe's  fair  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  nis,  and  with  a  pleading  look 

Through  fears  half-quivering,  o'er  nim  bent  and  said. 
"  What  grief,  dear  friend,  hath  made  thy  heart  its  prey 
That  thou  shouldst  turn  thee  from  our  love  away  ? 

"  It  is  too  sad  to  see  thee  thus,  my  friend  ! 

Mark'st  thou  the  wonder  on  thy  boy's  fiirbrow. 
Missing  the  smile  from  thine  ?    Oh,  cheer  thee  !  bend 

To  his  soft  arms,  unseal  thy  thoughts  e'en  now ! 
Thou  dost  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  share 
Of  tried  affection  in  thy  secret  care." 

He  look'd  up  into  that  sweet  earnest  face. 
But  sternly,  mournfully :  not  yet  the  band 

Was  loosen'd  from  his  soul ;  its  inmost  place 
Not  yet  unveii'd  by  love's  o'ermastering  hand. 

"  Speak  low  !"  he  cried,  and  pointed  where  on  high 

The  white  Alps  glitter'd  through  the  solenm  sky : 

"  We  mu?t  speak  low  amidst  our  ancient  hills 
And  their  free  torrents ;  for  the  days  are  como 

When  tyranny  lies  couch'd  by  forest-rills, 
And  meets  the  shepherd  in  his  mountain-home. 

Go,  pour  the  wine  of^our  own  grapes  in  fea-r— 

Keep  silence  by  the  hearth !  its  foes  are  near. 

"  The  envy  of  th'  oppressor's  eye  hath  been 
Upon  my  heritage.    I  sit  to-night 
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Under  my  household  tree,  if  not  serene. 

Yet  with  the  faces  best  beloved  in  sight : 
To-morr»w  eve  may  find  me  chained,  and  ihee — 
How  can  I  bear  the  bo/s  young  smiles  to  see  ?" 

The  bright  blood  left  that  youthful  mother's  cheek 
Back  on  the  linden  stem  she  lean'd  her  ibrm, 

And  her  lip  trembled  as  it  strove  to  speak. 
Like  a  frail  harp-string  shiiken  by  the  storm. 

'Twaa  but  a  moment,  and  the  faintness  pass'd. 

And  the  free  Alpine  spirit  woke  at  last. 

And  she,  that  ever  through  her  home  had  moved 
With  the  meek  thoughtfiflness  and  quiet  smile 

Of  woman,  calmly  loving  and  beloved. 
And  timid  in  her  happiness  the  while, 

Stood  brightly  forth,  and  steadfastly,  that  hour. 

Her  clear  glance  kindling  into  sudden  power. 

Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  with  an  eye  of  light, 
And  took  her  f'lir  child  to  her  holy  breast. 

And  lifted  her  soft  voice,  that  gather'd  might 
As  it  found  language : — "  Are  we  thus  oppreae'd  { 

Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  mountain-sod. 

And  man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  God  I 

"  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  do ; — and  be  it  done 
Thy  soul  is  darkened  with  its  fearr  for  me. 

Trust  me  to  Heaven,  my  husband  !  this,  thy  son. 
The  babe  whom  I  have  born  thee,  must  be  free! 

And  the  sweet  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 

May  well  give  strength — if  aught  be  strong  on  earth, 

"  Thou  hast  l>een  brooding  o'er  the  silent  dread 
Of  my  despondinw  tears ;  now,  lift  once  more. 

My  hunter  of  the  hills  !  thy  stately  head. 
And  let  thine  eagle  glance  my  joy  restore ! 
can  bear  all,  but  seeing  thee  subdued — 

Take  to  thee  back  thine  own  undaunted  mood. 

"  Go  forth  beside  the  waters,  and  along 
The  chamois  paths,  and  through  the  forests  go ; 

And  tell,  in  burning  words,  thy  tale  of  wrong 
To  the  brave  hearts  that  'midst  the  hamlets  glow 

God  shall  be  with  ihee,  my  beloved ! — Away ! 

B\esa  but  thy  child,  and  leave  me : — I  can  pray '." 

He  sprang  up,  like  a  warrior  youth  awaking 
To  clarion  sounds  upon  the  ringing  air; 

He  caught  her  to  his  breast,  while  proud  tears  breaki  ig 
From  his  dark  eyes  fell  o'er  her  braided  hair; 

And  "  worthy  art  thou,"  was  his  joyous  cry, 

"  That  man  for  thee  should  gird  himself  to  die. 

■  My  bride,  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child ! 
Now  shall  thy  name  be  armor  to  my  heart: 
Gi 
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And  this  our  lani,  by  chains  no  more  defiled, 
Be  taught  of  thee  to  choose  the  better  part ! 
I  go — ^thy  spirit  on  niv  words  shall  dwell, 
Thy  gentle  voice  shall  stir  the  Alps : — Farewell !" 

And  thus  they  pnrtcd,  by  the  quiet  lake, 
In  the  cle.'ir  starlight:  he  the  strength  to  rouse 

Of  the  free  hills  ;  she,  thoughtful  for  his  sake, 
To  rock  her  cliild  beneath  the  whispering  bouglis. 

Singing  its  blue  half-curtain'd  eyes  to  sleep, 

With  a  low  hymn,  amidst  the  stillness  deep 
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■Propcrzia  Rossi,  a  celeliratcd  female  sculptor  of  Bologna,  possessed 
also  of  talents  for  poetry  and  music,  ilieil  in  consequence  of  an  un- 
requited Httuchiiient.  A  painting,  by  Diicis,  represents  her  show- 
ing her  last  work,  a  hasso-relievo  of  Ariadne,  to  a  Roman  knight, 
the  object  of  her  affection,  who  regards  it  with  inditference  ' 

Tell  me  no  more,  no  more 
Of  my  souI*8  lofty  gifu  I    Are  iliey  noi  vnin 
To  quench  its  1181101111'  thirst  for  happiness  t 
Have  I  not  loved,  anil  striven,  and  fallM  to  bind 
One  iriie  neart  onto  me,  whereon  my  own 
Mi'ht  find  a  resting'-:)Iace,  a  home  for  all 
Itsljitnlen  of  H^ections  t    t  depart, 
Unkauwn,  thoitg-h  Fame  ^oes  with  me  ;  I  must  leart 
Tie  earth  unltiinwn.     Yet  it  may  be  l^iat  ileatli 
Siiall  gi*-p  my  name  a  power  to  win  such  tear* 
As  would  have  made  liie  precious. 

I. 

One  dream  of  passion  and  of  beauty  more ! 

And  in  its  brigii   fulfilment  let  me  pour 

My  soul  away !    Let  eatth  retain  a  trace 

Ot  that  which  lit  my  being,  though  its  race 

Might  have  been  hftier fur.    Yet  one  more  dieani! 

From  my  deep  spirit  one  victorious  gleam 

Ere  I  depart !     For  thee  alone,  for  thee  ! 

May  this  last  work,  this  farewell  triumph  be — 

Thou,  loved  so  vainly  ?  I  would  leave  enshrined 

Something  immortal  of  my  heart  and  mind. 

That  yet  may  speak  to  thee  when  I  am  gone. 

Shaking  thine  inmost  bosom  with  a  tone 

Of  lost  affection  ; — something  that  may  prove 

What  she  hath  been,  whose  melancholy  love 

On  thee  was  lavish'd  ;  silent  pang  and  tear. 

And  teiTent  sonir,  that  gusli'd  when  none  were  near 

.\nd  dream  by  night,  and  weary  thought  by  day, 

Stealing  the  brightness  from  her  life  away — 

While  thou Awake  I  not  yet  within  me  dio! 

Under  the  burden  and  the  agony 

Of  this  vain  tendeine;S — my  spirit,  wake  ! 
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Efsn  for  thy  soirowfij  affection's  sake, 
lave !  in  thy  work  breathe  out ! — thai  he  may  yet 
Feeling  sad  mastery  there,  perchance  regiti 
Thine  unrequited  giit. 

11. 
It  comes — the  power 
Within  me  bora  flows  back — my  fruitless  dower 
That  could  not  wia  me  love.     Yet  once  again 
I  greet  it  proudly,  with  its  rushing  train 
Ol  glorious  images: — they  throng — they  presi»— 
A  sudden  joy  lights  up  my  lonelmess — 
I  shall  not  perL^  all ! 

The  bright  work  grows 
Beneath  my  hand,  vmfolding,  as  a  rose, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  to  beauty  ;  line  by  line, 
I  fix  my  thought,  heart,  soul,  to  burn,  to  ^ne. 
Through  the  pale  marble's  veins.    I>  grows! — uni  now 
I  give  my  own  life's  history  to  thy  blow, 
Foisaken  Ariadne  !  thou  shall  wear 
My  form,  my  Uneaments ;  but  oh  I  more  fair, 
Tonch'd  into  lovelier  beins  by  the  glow 

Which  in  me  dwell-^,  asl>y  the  summer  light 
All  things  are  glorified.    From  thee  my  woe 

Shall  yet  lot^k  beautiful  to  meet  his  sight. 
When  I  am  pass'd  away.    Thou  art  the  mould. 
Wherein  I  pour  the  fervent  thoughts,  ih'  untold 
The  self-consuming !    Speak  to  him  of  me. 
Thou  the  deserted  by  the  lonely  sea. 
With  the  soft  sadness  of  thine  earnest  eye — 
Speak  to  him,  lorn  one  !  deeply,  mournfully. 
Of  all  my  love  and  grief?    Oh !  could  I  throw 
Into  thy  frame  a  voice,  a  sweet,  and  low. 
And  tmilling  voice  of  song !  when  he  came  nigii. 
To  send  the  passion  of  its  melody 
Through  his  pierced  bosom — on  its  tones  to  bear 
My  life's  deep  feeling,  as  the  »juthem  air 
\\  afts  the  faint  myrife's  breath — to  rise,  to  swell. 
To  sink  away  in  accents  of  farewell. 
Winning  but  one,  one  gush  of  tear?,  whose  flow 
Surely  my  parted  spirit  vet  might  know. 
If  love  be  strong  as  death  1 

in. 
f*ow  fair  thon  art. 
Thou  form,  whose  life  is  of  my  burning  heart 
Yet  all  the  vision  that  within  me  wrought, 

I  cannot  make  thee !    Oh  I  I  might  Rave  givea 
Birth  to  creations  of  far  nobler  thought ; 

1  m?ght  have  kindled,  with  the  tire  of  heaven. 
Things  not  of  such  as  die  !    But  I  have  been 
Too  much  alone  ; — a  heart  whereon  to  lean. 
With  all  these  deep  affections  that  o'erflow 
My  aching  soid  and  find  no  shore  below ; 
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An  eye  lobe  my  star  ;  a  voice  to  bring 

Hope  o'er  my  path  like  sounds  that  breathe  cf  spring : 

These  are  denied  rne — dreamt  of  still  in  vain — 

Therefore  my  brief  aspirings  from  the  chain, 

Are  ever  but  as  some  wild  titful  song, 

Rising  triumphnmly,  to  die  erelong 

In  dirge-like  echoes. 

IV. 

Yet  the  world  will  see 
Little  of  this,  my  pirting  work,  in  ihee — 

Thou  shalt  liave  fame ! — Oh,  mockery!  give  the  reed 
From  stonns  a  shelter — give  the  drooping  vine 
Something  round  which  its  tendrils  may  entwine — 

Give  the  parch'd  flower  a  rain-drop,  and  the  meed 
Of  love's  kind  words  to  womnn !     Worthless  fame  ! 
That  in  his  bosom  wins  not  for  my  name 
Th'  abiding  place  it  ask'd  !    Yet  how  my  heart. 
In  its  own  Tairy  world  of  son^  and  art, 
()nce  beat  for  praise  !    Are  tiiose  high  longings  o'erl 
That  which  I  nave  been  can  I  be  no  more  ? 
Never !  oh,  never  more  !  though  still  thy  sky 
13e  blue  as  then,  my  glorious  Italy ! 
And  though  the  music,  whose  rich  breathings  fill 
Thine  air  with  soul,  be  wandering  past  me  still ; 
And  though  the  mantle  of  thy  sunlight  streams, 
Unchanged  on  forms,  instinct  with  poet-dreams : 
Never  !  oh,  never  more !    Where'er  I  move, 
The  shadow  of  this  broken-hearted  love 
Is  on  me  and  around !    Too  well  t/iey  know, 

Whose  life  is  all  within,  too  soon  and  well, 
When  there  the  blight  hath  settled  ! — but  I  go 

Under  the  silent  wings  of  peace  to  dwell ; 
From  the  slow  wasting,  from  the  lonely  pain. 
The  inward  burning  of  those  words — "■  in  vain," 

Sear'd  on  the  heart — I  go.    'Twill  soon  be  past. 
Sunshine,  and  song,  and  bright  Italian  heaven, 

And  thou.  Oh !  thm,  on  whom  my  spirit  cast 
Unvalued  wealth — whu  knovy'st  not  what  was  given 
In  that  devofedness — the  sad,  and  deep. 
And  unrepaid — farewell !     If  I  could  weep 
Once,  only  once,  beloved  one  !  on  thy  breast. 
Pouring  my  heart  forth  ere  I  sink  to  rest ! 
But  that  were  happiness,  and  unto  me 
Eauh'st  gift  is  fame.    Yet  I  was  form'd  to  be 
So  richly  bless'd !    With  thee  to  watch  the  sky. 
Speaking  not,  feeling  but  that  thou  wert  nigh: 
With  thee  to  listen,  while  the  tones  of  song 
Sv/ept  even  as  part  of  our  sweet  air  along— 
To  listen  silently  :  with  thoe  to  gaze 
On  forms,  the  deified  of  olden  day? — 
This  had  been  joy  enough  ;  and  hour  by  hour, 
From  its  glad  well-springs  drinking  life  and  power 
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IIow  had  my  spirit  soar'd,  and  made  i's  &me 

A  glory  for  thy  brow  I     Dreams,  dreams; — the  fire 
Burns  faint  within  me.    Yet  I  leave  my  name- — 

As  a  deep  thrill  may  linger  on  the  lyre 
When  its  full  chords  are  hush'd — awhile  to  live. 
And  one  day  haply  in  thy  heart  revive 
Sad  thoughts  of  me: — I  leave  it,  with  a  sound, 
A  spell  o'er  memory,  mournfully  profound — 
I  leave  it,  on  my  country's  air  to  dwell — 
Say  proudly  yet — "  'Twas  hers  who  loved  me  ire'.l :  ' 


GERTRUDE ;  OR,  FIDELITY  TILL  DEATH. 

.The  Baron  Von  der  Wart,  accused — thoush  it  is  beKeved  unjustly— 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  .Albert,  wa> 
bound  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  attended  by  his  wife  Gertrude 
throughout  his  last  agonizing  hours,  with  the  most  heroic  devoted- 
ness.  Her  own  sutFerinss.  with  those  of  her  unlortunate  husband 
are  most  aJectingly  described  in  a  letter  which  she  afterwards  ad 
dressed  to  a  female  friend,  and  which  was  published  some  year 
ago,  at  Haarlem,  in  a  book  entitled  Gertrude  Fon  der  fVart ;  oi 
Fidelity  unto  Death.] 

"  Dark  lowera  our  f»te. 
And  terrible  the  sionn  tliai  g^ihtn  o'er  us ; 
B'li  na.;iiii>',  (ill  ihal  latex  a;rt>n]r 
Which  levers  thee  fr(>m  naiiire,  shatl  unloose 
This  Si'J  aa.i  tarred  huld.     In  ih/dark  pci<ou-ba<l*^ 
In  the  terrific  face  of  armed  law. 
Yea,  oil  the  «caS)ld,  if  it  oeed^  must  be, 
1  oerer  vtU  forsake  ttiee.**  Joarvta  BaUiu. 

Her  hands  were  clasp'd,  her  dark  eyes  raised 

The  breeze  threw  back  her  hair , 
Up  to  the  fearful  wheel  she  gazed — 

All  that  she  loved  was  there. 
The  night  was  round  her  clear  and  cold- 

Tlie  holy  heaven  above, 
Its  pale  stars  watching  to  behold 

The  might  of  earthly  love. 

"  And  bid  me  not  depart,"  she  cried, 

"  My  Rudolph  say  not  so ! 
This  is  no  time  to  qiut  ihy  side — 

Peace !  peace !  I  cannot  go. 
Hath  the  world  aught  for  me  to  fear, 

\V'hen  death  is  on  thy  brow  ? 
The  world !  what  means  it  ? — mine  is  here^ 

I  will  not  leave  thee  now. 

"  I  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  honr 

Of  glory  and  of  bliss ; 
Doubt  not  its  memory's  living  power 
Tc  strengthen  me  through  thu  J 
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And  thou,  mine  honor'd  love  and  true, 

Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on  ! 
We  have  the  blessed  heaven  in  view. 

Whose  rest  shall  soon  be  won." 

And  were  not  these  high  words  to  flow 

From  woman's  breaking  heart  ? 
Through  all  that  night  of  bitterest  woe 

She  Dore  her  lofty  pnrt ; 
But  oh !  with  such  a  glazing  eye, 

With  such  a  curdling  check — 
Love,  love  of  mortal  agony, 

Thou,  only  thou,  should "st  speak  I 

The  wind  rose  hi^h — but  with  it  rose 

Her  voice,  that  ne  might  hear : 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought  repose 

To  happy  bosoms  near ; 
Wiiile  she  sat  striving  with  despair 

Beside  his  tortured  form 
And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 

Forth  on  the  rushing  storm. 

She  wiped  the  death-damps  from  his  brow 

With  her  pale  hands  and  soft. 
Whose  touch  upon  the  lute-chords  low 

Had  stili'd  his  heart  so  oft. 
She  spread  her  mantle  o'er  his  breast. 

She  bathed  his  lip?  with  dew. 
And  on  his  check  such  kisses  press'd 

As  hope  and  joy  ne'er  knew. 

Oh  !  lovely  are  ve.  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  the  last ! 
She  had  her  meed — one  smile  in  death — 

And  his  worn  spirit  pass'd. 
While  even  as  o'er  a  martyr's  grave 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot. 
And  weeping,  bless'd  the  God  who  gave 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not ! 


IMELDA. 

"  Sometimes 
The  yonng  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  learnt, 
And  loved  when  they  should  hate — like  thee,  Imelik!"* 

Italy,  a  Pmm. 
"  Passa  la  bella  Donna,  e  par  che  dorma." 

Toast. 

We  have  the  myrtle's  breath,  around  us  here. 

Amidst  the  fallen  pillars  ;  this  hath  been 
Some  Naiad's  fane  of  old.    How  brightly  clear. 

Flinging  a  vein  of  silver  o'er  the  scene. 
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tip  tfarongh  the  sliadowy  srzs',  the  fbnntain  walks, 

And  music  with  it,  gitshing  from  beneath 
The  ivy'd  ahar! — that  sweet  murraiu  tells 

The  rich  wild-flowers  no  tale  of  woe  or  death ; 
Yet  once  the  wave  was  dsrken'd,  and  a  stain. 
Lay  deep,  and  hea\y  drops — hut  not  of  raui — 
On  the  dim  violets  by  its  marble  bed. 
And  the  pale  shining  water-lily's  head. 

Sad  is  that  legend's  truth. — A  fair  girl  met 

One  whom  she  loved,  by  this  lone  temple's  spring, 
Just  as  the  sun  behind  the  pine-groTe  set. 

And  eve's  low  voice  in  whispers  woke,  to  bring 
All  wanderers  home.    They  stood,  that  gentle  pair 

With  the  blue  heaven  of  Italy  above, 
And  citron-odors  dying  on  the  air. 
And  light  leaves  tremb'ing  round,  and  early  love 
Deep  in  each  breast.    What  reck'd  their  souls  of  strife 
Between  their  fathers  I     Unto  them  young  life 
Spread  out  the  treasures  of  its  vernal  years  ; 
And  if  they  wept,  they  wept  far  other  tears 
Than  the  cold  world  tirings  forth.    They  stood,  that  hocr. 
Speaking  of  hope,  while  tree,  and  fount,  and  flower, 
And  star,  just  gleaming  throui^h  the  cypress  boughs, 
Seem'd  holy  tilings,  as  records  of  their  vows, 

But  change  came  o'er  the  scene.    A  hurrying  tread 

Broke  on  the  whispery'  diades.    Inielda  knew 
The  footstep  of  her  brothers  wrath,  and  fled 

Up  where  the  cedars  make  yon  avenue 
Dim  with  green  twilight ;  pausing  there,  she  caught — 
Was  it  the  clash  of  swords  ? — a  swift  dark  thought 

Struck  down  her  lip's  rich  crunson  as  it  pass'd. 
And  from  her  eye  the  sunny  sparkle  took 
One  moment  with  its  fearfulness,  and  shook 

Her  slight  frame  fiercely,  es  a  stonnv  blast 
Might  rock  the  rose.    Once  more,  and  yet  once  more, 
She  stUl'd  her  heart  to  listen — all  was  o'er  ; 
Sweet  summer  winds  alone  were  heard  to  sigh. 
Bearing  the  nightingale's  deep  spirit  by. 

That  night  Imelda's  voice  was  in  the  song. 
Lovely  it  floated  through  the  festive  throng 
Peopling  her  father's  halls.    That  fatal  night 
Her  eye  look'd  starrj'  in  its  dazzline  light. 
And  her  cheek  glow'd  with  beauty's  flusliing  dyes. 
Like  a  rich  cloud  of  e%-e  in  southern  skies — 
A  burning,  ruby  cloud.    There  were,  whose  gaze 
FoUow'dTier  form  beneath  the  clear  lamp's  blaze. 
And  marvell'd  at  its  radiance.    But  a  few 
Beheld  the  brightness  of  that  feverish  hue 
With  something  of  dim  fear ;  and  in  that  glance 
Found  strange  and  sudden  tokens  of  imrest. 
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Startling  to  meet  amidst  the  mazy  dance. 

Where  thought,  if  present,  an  unbidden  guest, 
Comes  not  unmask'd.    Howe'er  this  were,  the  time 
Sped  as  it  speeds  with  joy,  and  grief,  and  crime 
Alike  :  and  when  the  banquet's  nail  was  left 
Unto  its  garlands  of  their  bloom  bereft. 
When  trembling  stars  look'd  silvery  in  there  wane. 
And  heavy  Howers  yet  slumbered,  once  again 
There  stole  a  footstep,  fleet,  and  light,  and  lone, 
Through  the  dim  cedar  shade — the  step  of  one 
That  started  as  a  leaf,  of  one  that  fled. 
Of  one  tliat  panted  with  some  secret  dread  : 
What  did  Imelda  there  ?     She  sought  the  scene 
Where  love  so  late  wiih  youth  and  hope  had  been; 
Bodings  were  on  her  soul — a  shuddering  thrill 
Ran  through  each  vein,  when  first  the  Naiad's  rili 
Met  her  with  melody — sweet  sounds  and  low ; 
We  hear  them  yet,  they  live  along  its  flow — 
Her  voice  is  music  lost !     The  fountain-side 
She  gain'd — the  wave  flash'd  firth — 'twas  darkly  dyed 
Even  as  from  warrior-hearts  ;  and  on  its  edge. 

Amidst  the  fern,  and  flowcre,  and  moss-tufts  deep, 
There  lay,  as  lull'd  by  stream  and  rustling  sedge, 

A  youth,  a  graceful  youth. — "  Oh !  dost  thou  sleep? 
Azzo !"  she  cried,  "  my  Azzo  !  is  this  rest  ?" 
But  then  her  low  tones  falter'd  : — "  On  thy  breast 
Is  the  stain — yes,  'tis  blood  ! — and  that  cold  cheek — 
That  moveless  lip! — thou  dost  not,  slumber? — speak 
Speak,  Azzo,  my  beloved — no  sound — no  breath — 
VVhat  hath  come  thus  between  our  spirits  ? — Death ! 
Death  I — 1  but  dream — 1  dreiim  I — "  and  there  she  stoul, 
A  faint  liiir  trembler,  gazing  first  on  blood, 
VVith  her  fair  arm  around  yon  cypress  thrown. 
Her  form  sustain'd  by  that  dark  stem  alone, 
.'Vnd  fading  fast,  like  spell-struck  maid  of  old. 
Into  white  waves  dissolving,  clear  and  cold  ; 
When  from  the  grass  her  dimm'd  eye  caught  a  gleam — 
'Twas  where  a  sword  lay  shiver'd  by  the  stream — 
Her  brother's  sword  ! — she  knew  it ;  and  she  knew 
'Twas  with  a  venom'd  point  that  weapon  slew  ! 
Woe  for  young  love  !    But  love  is  strong.    There  canie 
Strength  upon  woman's  fragile  heart  and  frame. 
There  came  swift  courage  !     On  the  dewy  ground 
She  knelt,  vnth  all  her  dark  hair  floating  round 
Like  a  long  silken  s'.ole  ;  she  knelt,  and  press'd 
Her  lips  of  glowing  life  to  Azzo's  breast. 
Drawing  the  poison  forth.    A  strange,  sad  sidit ! 
Pale  death,  and  fearless  love,  and  solemn  night! 
So  the  moon  saw  them  last. 

The  morn  came  singing 

Through  the  ,wrecn  forests  of  the  Apenines, 
With  all  her  joyous  birds  theii  free  flight  winging, 
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And  steps  and  voices  out  nmongst  the  vines, 
WTiat  found  that  dayspring  here  ?     Two  fair  forms  laid 
Like  sculptured  sleepers  ;  from  the  ni>Ttle  shade 
Casting  a  gleam  of  beauty  o'er  the  wave, 
Still,  mournful,  sweet.    Were  such  things  for  the  grave  ! 
Could  it  be  so  indeed  !    That  radiant  giri, 
Deck'd  as  for  bridal  hours !— long  braids  of  pearl 
Amidst  her  shadowy  locks  were  faintly  shinmg. 

As  teais  might  shine,  with  melancholy  hght ; 
And  there  was  gold  her  slender  waist  entwining  ; 

And  her  pale  graceful  arms— how  sadly  bright ! 
And  fiery  gems  upon  her  breast  were  Ivmg, 
And  round  her  marble  brow  red  roses  dying. 
But  slie  died  first !— the  violet's  hue  had  spread 

O'er  her  sweet  eyelids  with  repose  oppress'd  : 
She  had  bow'd  heavily  her  gentle  head, 

And  on  the  youth's'hush'J  bosom  sunk  to  rest. 
So  slept  tiiey  well ! — the  poison's  work  was  done, 
Love  with  true  heart  had  striven — but  Death  had  won. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  WOODS.* 

"  Dn  rieilige  ;  nife  deiii  Kind  znriick  • 
Icn  habe  eenossen  das  irdische  Giiick, 
Icb  haiie  gelebt  und  geliebet,'' 

fValUnstetn. 

The  woods — oh !  solemn  are  the  boundless  woods 

Of  the  great  western  world  when  day  declines, 
And  louder  sounds  the  roll  of  distant  floods. 

More  deep  the  nstling  of  the  ancient  pines  ; 
When  dimness  gathers  on  the  stilly  air, 

And  mysterv-  seems  o'er  every  leal  to  brood. 
Awful  it  is  for  human  heart  to  bear 

The  might  and  burden  of  the  solitude  I 
Yet,  in  that  hour,  'midst  those  green  wastes,  there  sate 
One  young  and  fair:  and  oh!  how  desolate  ! 
But  undiMnay'd  :  while  sank  the  crimson  light. 
And  the  high  cedars  darken'd  with  the  night. 
Alone  she  sate  :  though  many  lay  around. 
They,  pale  and  silent  on  the  bloody  ground. 
Were  sever'd  from  her  need  and  from  her  woe. 

Far  as  Death  severs  Life.    O'er  that  wild  spot 
Combat  had  raged,  and  brought  the  vaUant  low. 

And  left  them,  with  the  histi  ry  of  their  lor. 
Unto  the  forest  oaks : — a  fearful  scene 
For  her  whose  home  of  other  davs  had  been 


*  Founded  on  incidents  related  in  an  American  work,  Sketdu*  oj 
Canmtctieut. 
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'Midst  the  fair  halls  of  England !    But  the  love 

Which  fili'd  her  soul  was  strong  to  cast  out  fear  , 
And  by  its  might  upborne  all  else  above, 

She  shrank  not — mar-k'd  not  that  ihe  dead  were  near 
Of  him  alone  she  thought,  whose  languid  head 

Faintly  upon  her  wedded  bosom  fell ; 
Memory  of  aught  but  him  on  earth  was  fled. 

While  heavily  she  felt  his  lifu-blood  well 
Fast  o'er  her  garments  Ibnh,  and  vainly  bound 
With  her  torn  robes  and  hair  the  streaming  wound — 
Yet  hoped,  still  hoped !     Oh  !  from  such  hope  how  long 

Aflection  woes  the  whisi^ers  that  deceive, 
Even  when  the  pressure  ot  dismay  grows  strong! 

And  we,  that  weep,  watch,  tremble,  ne'er  believe 
The  blow  indeed  can  fall.    So  bow'd  she  there 
Over  the  dying,  while  unconsc-ious  prayer 
Fili'd  all  her  soul.     Now  pour'd  the  moonlight  down, 
Veining  the  pine  stems  througii  the  foliage  trown. 
And  hie-tlies,  kindling  up  the  leafy  place, 
Cast  fitful  radiance  o'er  the  warrior's  face, 
Whereby  she  caught  its  changes :  to  her  eye. 

The  eye  that  faded  look'd  throuj^h  gathering  haze 
Whence  love,  o'erniastering  mortal  agony. 

Lifted  a  long,  deep,  melancholy  gaze 
When  voice  was  not:  that  fond, sad  meaning  pass'd. 
She  knew  the  fullness  of  her  woe  at  last ! 
One  shriek  the  forest  heard — and  mute  she  lay 
And  cold :  yet  clasping  still  the  precious  clay 
To  her  scarce  heaving  breast.    O  Love  and  Death  ! 
Ye  have  sad  meetings  on  this  changeful  earth. 
Many  and  sad  !  but  airs  of  heavenly  breath 
Shall  melt  the  links  which  bind  you,  for  your  birth 
Is  far  apart. 

Now  light  of  richer  hue 
Than  the  moon  sheds,  came  flushing  mist  and  dew ; 
The  pines  grew  red  with  morning;  I'resh  winds  play'd; 
Briglit-color'd  birds  with  splendor  cross'd  the  shade. 
Flitting  on  flower-like  wings;  glad  murmurs  broke 
From  reed,  and  spray,  and  leaf— the  living  sirmgs 
Of  earth's  ^Eohan  lyre,  whose  music  woke 
Into  young  life  and  joy  all  happy  things. 
And  she  too  woke  from  that  long  dreamless  trance. 
The  widow'd  Edith  :  fearfully  her  glance 
Fell,  as  in  doubt,  on  faces  dark  and  strange. 
And  dusky  forms.    A  sudden  sense  of  change 
Flash'd  o'er  her  spirit,  even  ere  memory  swept 
The  tide  of  anguish  back  with  thoughts  that  slept; 
Yet  half  instinctively  she  rose,  and  spread 
Her  arms,  as  'twere  for  something  lost  or  fled, 
Then  faintly  sank  again.     The  forest-bough. 
With  all  its  whispers,  waved  not  o'er  her  now— 
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Wliere  was  she  I    'Mid«t  the  people  of  the  wild. 
By  the  red  hunter's  fire  :  an  aged  chief, 

Whose  home  lo)k'd  sad — for  therein  played  no  child- 
Had  borne  her,  in  the  stillness  of  her  grief. 

To  that  lone  cabin  of  the  woods ;  and  tl^ere. 

Won  by  a  fonn  so  desolately  feir. 

Or  touch'd  with  thoughts  from  some  past  sorrow  spnmg. 

O'er  her  low  couch  an  Indian  mitron  hung  ; 

While  in  grave  si'ence.  yet  with  earnest  eye. 

The  arcient  warrior  of  the  waste  stoo.^  by. 

Bending  in  watchfulnes-  his  proud  grey  head. 
And  leaning  on  his  bow. 

And  life  retum'd. 

Life,  but  with  all  it?  memories  of  the  dead, 
To  Ediih's  heart;  and  well  the  sufferer  leam'd 

Her  task  of  meek  endurance,  well  she  wore 

The  chasten"d  grief  that  humbly  can  adore, 

'Midst  blinding  tears.    But  unto  that  old  pair. 

Even  as  a  breath  of  spring's  awakening  air. 

Her  presence  was  ;  or  as  a  sweet  wild  tune 

Bringing  back  tender  thL>ughls,  which  all  too  so<in 

Depart  with  childh>3cd.    Sadly  they  had  seen 
A  daughter  to  the  land  of  spirits  go. 

And  ever  fix)m  that  time  her  fading  mien. 
And  voice,  like  winds  of  summer,  soft  and  low. 

Had  haunted  their  dim  years ;  but  Edith's  face 

Now  look'd  in  holy  sweemess  from  her  place. 

And  they  again  seem'd  parents.    Oh  !  tne  joy, 

The  rich  deep  blessedness — though  earth's  allov. 

Fear,  that  still  bodes,  be  there — of  pouring  fortn 

The  heart's  whole  power  of  love,  its  wealth  and  worth 

Of  strong  affection,  in  one  healthfiil  flow. 

On  something  all  its  own  !  that  kindly  glow, 

Which  to  ^ut  inward  is  consuming  pain. 

Gives  the  glad  soul  its  flowering  tune  again, 

UTien,  like  the  sunshine,  freed.    And  gentle  cares 

Th'  adopted  Edith  meekly  gave  for  theirs 

Who  loved  her  thus ;  her  spirit  dwelt  the  while 

With  the  departed,  and  her  patient  smile 

Spoke  of  ferewells  to  earth  ;  yet  sdll  she  pray'd. 

Even  o'er  her  soldier's  lowly  grave,  for  aid 

One  purpKJse  to  fulfil,  to  leave  one  trace 

Brightly  retrording  that  her  dwelUng-place 

Had  been  among  the  wilds  ;  for  well  she  knew 

The  secret  whisper  of  her  bosom  true, 

WTiich  wam'd  her  hence. 

And  now,  by  many  a  word 
Link'd  nnto  moments  when  the  heart  was  stirr'd, 
By  the  sweet  moumfiilness  of  many  a  Kj-mn,  , 

Sung  when  the  woods  at  eve  grew  husK'd  and  dim — 
By  the  persuasion  of  her  fervent  eye. 
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All  eloquent  with  childlike  piety — 

By  the  still  beauty  of  her  lil'e,  sue  strove 

To  win  for  heaven,  and  heaven-born  truth,  the  love 

Pour'd  out  on  her  so  freely.    Nor  in  vain 

Was  that  soft-breathing  influence  to  enchain 

The  soul  in  gentle  bonds  ;  by  slow  degrees 

Light  folio w'd  on,  as  when  a  summer  breeze 

Parts  the  deep  masses  of  the  forest  shade 

And  lets  the  sunbeam  through  :  her  voice  was  made 

Even  such  a  breeze ;  and  she,  a  lowly  guide, 

By  faith  and  sorrow  raised  and  puritieJ, 

So  to  the  Cross  her  Indian  fosterers  led. 

Until  their  prayers  were  one.    Wiien  morning  spread 

O'er  the  blue  lake,  and  when  the  sunset's  glow 

Touch'd  into  golden  bronze  the  cypress  bough. 

And  when  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  time 

Sank  on  her  heart,  though  no  melodious  chime 

Waken'd  the  wilderness,  their  prayers  were  one. — 

Now  might  she  pass  in  hope,  her  work  was  done ! 

And  she  was  passing  from  the  woods  away — 

The  broken  flower  of  England  might  not  stay 

Amidst  those  alien  shades  ;  her  t  ye  was  bright 

Even  yet  with  something  of  a  starry  light. 

But  her  form  Wiisted,  and  her  fair  young  cheek 

Wore  oft  and  patiently  a  fatal  streak, 

A  rose  whose  root  was  death.     The  parting  sigh 

Of  autumn  through  the  forests  had  gone  by, 

Ajid  the  rich  maple  o'er  her  wanderings  lone 

Its  crimson  leaves  in  many  a  shower  had  strown, 

Flushing  the  air  ;  and  winter's  blast  had  been 

Amidst  the  pines  ;  and  now  a  softer  green 

Fringed  their  dark  boughs  ;  for  spring  again  had  comSj 

The  sunny  sprin"  !  but  Edith  to  her  home 

Was  journeying  fast.    Alas!  we  thiiik  it  sad 

To  part  with  life  when  all  the  earth  looks  glad 

In  her  young  lovely  things — when  voices  break 

Into  sweet  sounds,  and  leaves  and  blossoms  wake  ; 

Is  it  not  brighter  then,  in  that  far  clime 

Where  graves  are  not,  nor  blights  of  changeful  time, 

If  here  such  glory  dwell  with  passing  blooms. 

Such  golden  sunshine  rest  around  the  tombs  ? 

So  thought  the  dying  one.     'Twas  early  day. 

And  soiTnds  and  odors,  with  the  breezes'  play 

Whispering  of  spring-time,  through  the  cabin  door. 

Unto  her  couch  life's  farewell  sweetness  bore  ; 

Then  with  a  look  where  all  her  hope  awoke, 

"  My  father  !" — to  the  grey-hair'd  chief  she  spoke — 

"  Know'si  diou  that  I  depart !" — "  I  know,  I  know," 

He  answer'd  mournfully,  "  that  thou  must  go 

To  thy  beloved,  my  daughter!" — "  Sorrow  not 

For  me,  kind  mother!"  with  meek  smiles  once  more 
Bhe  murmur'd  in  low  toi'.cs  ;  "  one  happy  lot 
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Awaits  OS,  friends !  npon  the  better  shore ; 
For  we  have  pray'd  together  in  one  trust. 
And  lifted  our  frail  spirits  from  the  dust 
To  God,  who  gave  tiieui.    Lay  rue  by  mine  own. 
Under  the  cedar  shade :  where  he  is  gone. 
Thither  I  go.    There  will  my  sisters  be. 
And  the  dead  parents,  lisping  at  whose  knee 
My  childhoods  prayer  was  leam'd — the  Saviour's  prayet 
Which  now  ye  know — and  I  siiali  meet  you  there. 
Father  and  gentle  mother!  ye  have  bound 
The  bruised  reed,  and  mercy  shall  be  found 
By  Mercy's  children."    From  the  matron "s  eye 
Drora'd  tears,  her  sole  and  passionate  reply ; 
But  Edith  felt  them  not :  for  now  a  sleep, 
Solemnly  beautiful — a  stillness  deep 
Fell  on  her  settled  face.    Then,  sad  and  slow, 
And  mantling  up  his  stately  head  in  woe, 
"  Thou'rt  passing  hence,"  he  sang,  that  warrior  old. 
In  sounds  like  those  by  plaintive  waters  roU'd. 

"  Thou'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  side. 

And  the  hunter's  hearth  away  ; 
From  the  time  of  llowers,  for  the  summer's  price 

Daughter !  thou  canst  not  stay. 

"  Thou'rt  journeying  to  thy  spirit's  heme. 

Where  the  skies  are  ever  clear ; 
The  com  month's  golden  hijurs  will  come. 

But  they  shall  not  find  thee  here 

"  And  we  shall  miss  thy  voice,  my  bird . 

Under  our  whispering  pine  ; 
Music  shall  'midst  the  leaves  be  heard, 

But  not  a  sojg  like  thine. 

"  A  breeze  that  roves  o'er  stream  and  hill, 

Tellin"  of  winter  gone. 
Hath  such  sweet  falls — yet  caught  we  still 

A  farewell  in  its  tone. 

"  But  thou,  my  bright  one !  thou  shah  be 

Where  farewell  sounds  are  o'er  ; 
Thou,  in  the  eyes  thou  lovest,  shall  see 

No  fear  of  parting  more. 

'  The  mossy  grave  thy  tears  hive  wet. 

And  the  wind's  wild  moanings  by. 
Thou  with  thy  kindred  shalt  forget, 

'Midst  dowers — not  such  as  die. 

"  The  shadow  from  thy  brow  shall  melt 

The  sorrow  from  thy  strain. 
Bat  where  thine  earthfy  smile  hath  dwelt 

Our  hearts  shall  thirst  in  vain. 
65 
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"  Dim  will  our  cabin  be,  and  lone. 

When  thou,  its  li^ht,  art  fled  ; 
Yet  hath  thy  stCf.  the  pathway  shown 

Unto  the  nappy  dead. 

"  And  we  will  follow  thee,  our  guide  ! 
And  join  that  s-hining  band  ; 

Thou'rt  passing  f'oin  the  lake's  green  side- 
Go  to  the  better  land !" 

The  song  had  ceased — 'he  listeners  cnught  no  breath, 
That  icvely  slepp  had  melted  into  deatli. 
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'   What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  t 

The  heart's  bleei'  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 

That  which  disht^res  it."  Childe  IfarM 


Royal  in  splendor  A^ent  down  the  day 

On  the  plain  where  an  Indian  city  lay, 

With  its  crown  of  domes  o'er  the  forest  high, 

Red,  as  if  fused  in  me  burning  sky, 

And  its  deep  groves  pierced  by  the  rays  which  made 

A  bright  stream's  way  through  each  long  aicaae. 

Till  the  pillar'd  vaults  of  the  banian  stood, 

Like  torch-lit  aisles  'niid^'t  the  solemn  wood, 

And  the  plantain  glitter'd  with  leaves  of  gold 

As  a  tree  'midst  tlu-  genii  girdens  old. 

And  the  cypress  lifted  a  blazing  spire. 

And  the  steins  of  the  cocoa's  were  shafts  of  fire. 

Many  a  white  pagoda's  gleam 

Slept  lovely  round  upon  lake  and  stream, 

Broken  alone  by  the  lotus  flowers, 

As  they  caught  the  glow  of  the  sun's  last  hours. 

Like  rosy  wine  in  their  cup,  and  shed 

Its  glory  forth  on  tl'eir  crystal  bed. 

Many  a  graceful  Hindoo  maid, 

With  the  water  vase  from  the  palmy  shade, 

Came  gliding  lighi  as  the  des'-rt'-s  roe, 

Down  marble  steps,  to  the  tanks  helow  ; 

And  a  cool  sweet  plashing  was  ever  heard, 

As  the  molten  glasi,  of  the  wave  was  Ptirr'd  ; 

And  a  murmur,  thrilling  the  scented  air. 

Told  where  the  Bramin  bow'd  in  prayer. 

There  wander'd  a  noble  Moslem  boy 

Through  the  scene  of  beauty  in  breathless  joy  ; 

He  gazed  where  th°  stately  city  rose, 

Like  a  pageant  of  clouds,  in  its  red  repose ; 

♦From  a  talc  'a  Forbes's  Oriental  Mdmoin. 
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He  mm'd  where  birds  through  the  gorgeous  zloom 
Of  the  woods  went  glancing  on  starry  plume ; 
H»  irack'd  the  brink  of  the  shining  lake, 
Br  the  tnll  canes  feather'd  in  tult  and  brake. 
Till  the  path  he  chose,  in  its  mazes  wound 
Tc  the  very  heart  of  the  holy  ground. 
And  there  lay  the  water,  as  if  enshrined 
In  a  rockv  um,  from  the  sun  and  wind. 
Bearing  the  hues  of  the  grove  on  high. 
Far  down  through  its  dare  still  purity. 
The  flood  beyond,  to  the  fiery  west. 
Spread  out  like  a  metal  mirror's  breast. 
But  that  lone  bay,  in  its  dimness  deep, 
Seemd  made  for  the  swimmers  joyous  leap. 
For  the  stag  athirat  from  the  noontide  chase. 
For  all  free  things  of  the  wild  wood's  race. 

Like  a  falcon's  glance  on  the  wide  blue  sky. 
Was  the  kindling  flash  of  the  boy's  glad  eye ; 
Like  a  sea-bird's  flight  to  the  foaming  wave. 
From  the  shadowy  bank  was  the  bound  he  gave  j 
Dashing  the  spray  dro^  cold  and  white. 
O'er  the  glossy  leaves  in  its  young  delight. 
And  bowing  his  locks  to  the  waters  clear- 
Alas  !  he  dreamt  not  that  fete  was  near. 

His  mother  look'd  from  her  tent  the  while. 

O'er  heaven  and  earth  with  a  quiet  smile : 

She,  on  her  way  unto  Mecca's  fene. 

Had  stay'd  the  march  of  her  pilgrim  train. 

Calmly  to  linger  a  few  brief  hours 

In  the  Bramin  city's  glorious  bowere ; 

For  the  pomp  of  the  forest,  the  wave's  bnght  fall, 

Tiie  red  gold  of  sunset — she  loved  them  all. 

n. 

The  moon  rose  clear  in  the  splendor  given 

To  the  deep  blue  nl^ht  of  an  Indian  heaven  ; 

The  boy  fitim  the  h^gh-arc'n'd  woods  came  back — 

Oh '.  what  had  he  met  in  his  lonelv  track  ? 

The  serpent's  glance,  through  the  long  reeds  bright  1 

The  arrowy  spring  of  the  tiger's  might  ? 

No '. — yet  as  one  By  a  conflict  worn, 

With  his  graceful  ha-r  all  soil'd  and  torn. 

And  a  gloom  on  the  lids  of  his  darken'd  eye, 

And  a  gash  on  his  bosom — he  came  to  die  I 

He  look'd  for  the  face  to  his  young  heart  sweet. 

And  found  it,  and  sank  at  his  mother's  feet. 

"  Speak  to  me  I — ^whence  doth  the  swift  blood  mu  \ 
What  hath  befallen  thee,  my  child,  my  son  ?'' 
The  mist  of  death  on  his  brow  lay  pale. 
But  his  voice  just !  inger'd  to  breathe  the  uJe, 
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Munnuring  faintly  of  wrongs  and  scorn, 
Arxl  wounds  from  the  children  of  Brahtna  borne 
This  was  the  doom  for  a  Moslem  found 
With  a  foot  profane  on  their  holy  ground — 
This  was  for  sullying  the  pure  waves,  free 
Unto  them  alone — 'twas  their  God's  decree, 

A  change  came  o'er  his  wandering  look— 

The  mother  shriek'd  not  then  nor  shook  : 

Breathless  slie  knelt  in  her  son's  young  blood. 

Rending  her  mantle  to  sianch  its  flood  ; 

But  it  rush'd  like  a  river  which  none  may  stay. 

Bearing  a  flower  to  the  deep  away. 

That  which  our  love  to  the  earth  would  chain 

f  earfiilly  striving  with  heaven  in  vain — 

That  which  fades  from  us,  while  yet  we  hold, 

Clasp'd  to  our  bosom*;,  its  mortal  m'ould, 

Was  fleeting  before  her,  afar  and  fiist ; 

One  moment — the  soul  from  the  face  had  pass'd  I 

A.re  there  no  words  for  thit  common  woe  ? — 

Ask  of  :he  thousands,  its  depths  that  know. 

The  boy  had  breathed,  in  his  dreaming  rest, 

Like  a  low-voiced  dove,  on  her  gentle  breast : 

He  had  stood,  when  she  sorrow'd,  beside  her  knee. 

Painfully  stilling  his  quick  heart's  glee  ; 

He  had  kiss'd  from  her  cheek  the  widow's  tears, 

With  the  loving  lip  of  his  infant  years  ; 

He  had  smiled  o'er  her  path  like  a  bright  spring  d»V 

Now  in  his  blood  on  the  earth  he  lay ! 

Murder'd  .' — Alas  !  and  we  love  so  well 

In  a  world  where  anguish  like  this  can  dwell ! 

She  bow'd  down  mutely  o'er  her  dead — 
Tliey  that  stood  round  her  watch'd  in  dread  ; 
They  watch'd — she  knew  not  they  were  by — 
Her  soul  sut  veil'd  in  its  agony. 
On  the  silent  lip  she  pre^s'd  no  kis?. 
Too  stern  was  the  grasp  of  her  pangs  for  this : 
She  shed  no  tear  as  her  face  bent  low, 
O'tr  the  shining  hair  of  the  lifeless  brow ; 
She  look'd  but  into  the  half-shut  eye 
With  a  gaze  that  found  there  no  reply. 
And  shrieking,  mantled  her  head  from  sight. 
And  tiell,  struck  down  by  her  sorrow's  might. 

And  what  deep  change,  what  work  of  power. 
Was  wrought  on  her  secret  soul  that  hour? 
How  rose  me  lonelv  one  >. — She  rose 
Like  a  prophetess  from  dark  repose ! 
And  proudly  flung  from  her  face  the  veil, 
And  shook  the  hair  from  her  forehead  pale. 
And  'midst  hi  r  wondering  handmaids  stood, 
With  the  sudden  glance  of  a  dauntless  mood  — 
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At,  lifring  up  to  the  midnight  sky 

A  brow  in  its  regal  paasion  hish. 

With  a  close  and  ri<nd  gnsp  ^e  preas'd 

The  blood-stained  robe  to  her  heaving  breast, 

And  said — "  Not  yet — not  yet  I  weep. 

Not  yet  my  spirit  shall  sink  or  sleep  ; 

Not  till  yon  city,  in  ruins  rent. 

Be  piled  for  its  victim's  monument. 

Cover  his  dust  !  bear  it  on  before  I  — 

It  shall  visit  tboee  temple  gates  once  more." 

And  away  in  the  train  of  the  dead  site  tnm'd. 
The  strength  of  her  step  was  the  heart  that  bam'd  ; 
And  the  Bramin  groves  in  the  .*tarl:ght  smiled. 
As  the  mother  pssd  with  her  sla  lighter  d  child. 


Hark !  a  wild  sound  of  the  desert's  bom 

Through  the  wood<  round  the  Indian  city  borne 

A  peal  of  the  cymbal — and  tambour  afi ir 

War!  'tis  the  gathering  of  Mnelem  war! 

The  Bramin  look'd  from  the  lea^uer'd  towers — 

He  saw  the  wild  archer  amidst  liis  bowers  ; 

And  the  lake  that  flish'd  through  he  plantain  shade 

As  the  light  of  the  lances  along  it  play'd  ; 

And  the  canes  that  shook  as  if  winds  were  high 

When  the  fiery  steed  cf  the  waste  swept  by  ; 

.\nd  the  camp  as  it  lay  like  a  billowy  sea. 

Wide  round  the  sheltering  banian  tree. 

Iliere  stood  one  tent  from  the  rest  span — 
That  was  the  place  of  a  wounded  heart. 
Oh !  deep  is  a  wounded  heart,  and  strong 
A  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong ; 
And  full  of  death  as  a  hot  winds  blight. 
Doth  the  ire  ot  a  crush'd  afiection  light. 

Maimuna  from  realm  to  realm  bad  pass'd. 
And  her  tale  had  nmg  like  a  trumpt:t's  blast. 
There  had  been  worils  from  her  pale  lips  pout'd. 
Each  one  a  spell  to  unsheaih  the  swora. 
The  Tartir  had  sprung  from  his  steed  to  bear. 
And  the  dark  chief  of  .\raby  gmsp'd  his  ^lear. 
Till  a  chain  of  long  lances  begirt  the  wall. 
And  a  vow  was  recorded  that  doom'd  its  fell. 
Back  with  the  dust  A'  her  »3n  she  cime. 
When  her  voice  had  kindled  that  lightning  flane; 
She  came  in  the  might  of  a  queenly  toe. 
Banner,  and  Javelin,  and  bended  bow  ; 
But  a  deeper  power  on  her  forehead  sate — 
There  sought  the  warrior  his  star  of  fate  : 
Her  eye's  wild  flash  through  the  tented  line 
Was  hailed  as  a  spirit  and  a  sign. 
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And  the  faintest  tone  from  her  lip  wascau^l 
As  a  sybil's  breath  of  prophetic  inouijht, 
— Vain,  bitter  glory  !— the  gift  of  grief  ^ 
That  lights  up  vengeance  to  find  relief, 
Transient  and  faithless  I — it  cannot  fill 
So  the  deep  voil  of  the  heart,  nor  till 
The  yearning  left  by  a  broken  tie. 
That  haunted  fever  of  which  we  die ! 

Sickening  she  tum'd  froin  her  sad  renown, 

Asa  kinij  in  death  might  reject  his  crown  ! 

Slowly  the  strength  of  the  walls  gave  way — 

She  wither'd  faster  from  day  to  day. 

All  the  proud  sounds  ot  that  banner'd  plain, 

To  stay  the  flight  of  her  soul  were  vain  ; 

Like  an  eagle  caged,  it  had  striven,  and  worn 

The  frail  dust,  ne'er  for  such  conflicts  born, 

Till  the  bars  were  rent,  and  the  hour  was  come 

For  its  fearful  rushing  through  darkness  home. 

The  bright  sun  set  in  his  pomp  and  pride, 

As  on  that  eve  when  the  fair  boy  died  ; 

She  gazed  from  her  couch,  and  a  softness  fell 

O'er  her  weary  heart  with  the  day's  farewell ; 

She  spoke,  and  her  voice,  in  its  dying  tone, 

Had  an  echo  of  teeUngs  that  long  seem'd  flown. 

She  murmur'd  a  low  sweet  cradle  song, 

Strange  'midst  the  din  of  a  warrior  throng — 

A  song  of  the  time  when  her  boy's  young  cheek 

Had  glow'd  on  her  breast  in  its  slumber  meek  ; 

But  something  which  breathed  from  that  mournful  s'rain 

Sent  a  fitful  gust  o'er  her  soul  again, 

And  starting,  as  if  from  a  dream,  she  cried — 

"  Give  him  proud  burial  at  my  side  ! 

There,  by  yon  lake,  where  the  palm  boughs  wave, 

When  the  temples  are  fallen,  make  there  our  grave." 

And  the  temples  fell,  though  the  spirit  pass'd, 

That  stay'd  no  for  victory's  voice  at  last ; 

When  the  day  vi-as  won  for  tiie  martyr  dead, 

For  the  broken  heart  and  the  bright  blood  shed. 

Through  the  gates  of  the  vanquish'd  the  Tariar  steed 

Bore  in  the  avenger  with  foaming  fpeed  : 

Free  swept  the  flame  through  the  idol  lanes. 

And  the  streams  glosv'd  red,  as  from  warrior  veins. 

And  the  sword  of  the  Moslem,  let  loose  to  slay. 

Like  the  panther  leapt  on  its  flying  prey. 

Till  a  city  of  ruin  begirt  the  shade 

Where  the  boy  and  his  mother  at  rest  were  laid. 

Palace  and  tower  en  that  plain  were  left, 
Like  fallen  trees  by  the  lightning  cleft : 
The  wild  vine  mantled  the  stately  square, 
The  Knjah's  throne  was  the  serpent's  lair. 
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And  the  jungle  grass  o'er  the  altar  sprung — 
This  was  the  wo'k  of  one  deep  heart  wrung ! 


THE  PEAS.\XT  GIRL  OF  THE  RHONE. 

"  There  is  bat  one  place  in  the  world 
Thither,  where  he  lies  buried ; 

♦  *•*•• 

There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him — 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  nie." 

Coleridge's  WalUnatein. 

"  Alas  :  our  young  afTections  run  to  waste. 

Or  water  but  the  desert."  Chiide  Harold. 

Tpere  went  a  wamor's  hinenil  through  the  night, 

A.  waving  of  tall  plumes,  a  ruddy  lighl 

(?f  torches,  fitfully  and  wildly  thrown 

From  the  high  woods,  alons  the  sweeping  Rhone, 

Far  down  the  waters.    Heavily  and  dead, 

Under  the  moaning  trees,  the  &orse-hooPs  tread 

In  muffled  sounds  upon  the  greensward  fell, 

As  chieftains  pas'd  ;  and  soFemniy  the  swell 

Of  the  deep  reijaiem,o'er  the  gleaming  river 

Borne  with  the  erak,  and  with  the  leaves'  low  shiver 

Moated  and  died.    Proud  mourners  there,  yet  pale, 

Wore  man's  mute  anguish  sternly  ;  but  of  one. 
Oh !  who  shall  ppeak  ?     W^hat  words  his  brow  unveil  ? 

A  lather  folio  /ving  to  the  grave  his  son ! 
That  is  no  grief  to  picture  !     Sad  and  slow. 

Through  the  wood  shadows,  moved  the  knightly  train. 
With  youLhi's  fair  form  upon  the  bier  laid  low — 

Fair  even  v/hen  found,  amidst  the  bloody  slain, 
Strptch'-i  by  its  broken  lance.    They  reach'd  the  lone 

Barcnial  chapel,  where  the  forest  gloom 
Fell  he*v>.«:t,  for  the  ma^y  boughs  had  grown 
^  Into  taj-jk  archways,  as  to  vault  the  tomb. 
Stately  they  Hod  the  hollow  ringing  aisle, 
A  snange  deep  echo  shudder'd  through  the  pile, 
Till  crested  heads  at  last,  in  silence  b^nt 
Round  the  De  Couci's  antique  monument. 
When  dust  to  dust  was  given : — and  Aymer  slept 

Beneath  the  drooping  banners  of  his  line. 
Whose  broider'd  folds  the  Syrian  wind  had  swept 
^  Proudly  and  oft  o'er  fields"  of  Palestine : 
60  the  sad  rite  was  closed.     The  sculptor  gave 
Trophies,  erelong,  to  deck  that  lordly  grave  ; 
And  the  pale  image  of  a  youth,  array 'd 
\8  warriors  are  for  fight,  but  calmly  laid 

In  slumber  c;\  his  shield.    Then  all  was  done 
AH  still  aiound  'Jbe  dead     HLs  name  was  heard 
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Perchance  when  wine-cups  flow'd,  and  hearts  were  stirr'd 

By  some  old  song,  or  tale  of  battle  won. 
Told  round  the  hearth :  but  in  his  father's  breast 
Manhood's  high  passions  woke  again,  and  press'd 
On  to  their  marie ;  and  in  his  friend's  clear  t;ye 
There  dwelt  no  shadow  of  a  dream  gone  by ; 
And  with  the  brethren  of  his  fields,  the  feast 
Was  OTy  as  when  the  voice  whose  soimds  had  ceased 
Mingled  with  theirs.     Even  thus  life's  rushing  tide 
Bears  back  affection  from  the  grave's  dark  side  ; 
Alas !  to  think  of  this  I — the  heart's  void  place 
Fill'd  up  so  Foon  ! — .so  Uke  a  summer  cloud, 
All  that  we  loved  to  pas-s  and  leave  no  trace ! — 

He  lay  forgotten  in  liis  early  shroud. 
Forgotten  ? — not  of  all  I — the  sunny  smile 
Glancing  in  play  o'er  that  proud  lip  erewhiie, 
And  the  dark  locks,  whose  breezy  waving  threw 
A  gladness  round,  whene'er  their  shades  withdrew 
From  the  bright  brow ;  and  all  tlic  sweetness  lying 

Witliin  that  eagle  eye's  jet  radiance  deep, 
And  all  the  mu^ic  with  that  young  voice  dying. 

Whose  joyous  echoes  made  the  quick  heartleap 
As  at  a  hunter's  bugle — these  things  lived 
Still  in  one  breast,  whose  silent  love  survived 
The  pomps  of  kindred  sorrow.    Day,  by  day. 
On  Aymer's  tomb  fresh  flowers  in  garlands  lay, 
Through  the  dim  fane  sot^l  summer  odors  breathing 
And  all  the  p'lle  sepulchral  trophies  wreathing, 
And  with  a  Hush  of  deeper  briilance  glowing 
In  the  rich  light,  like  molten  rubies  fviwing 
Through  storied  windows  down.     The  violet  there 

Might  speak  of  love — a  secret  love  and  lowly — 
And  the  rose  image  all  things  fleet  and  fair. 

And  the  faint  passion-flower,  the  sad  and  holy, 
Tell  of  diviner  hopes.     But  whose  light  hand, 
As  for  an  altar,  wove  the  radiant  band  I 
Whose  gentle  nature,  brought,  from  hidden  de\h. 
That  gem-like  wealth  of  blossoms  and  sweet  bells, 
To  blu.-h  through  every  season  ! — Blight  and  chill 
Might  touch  the  changing  woods  ;  but  duly  still 
For  years  those  gorgeous  coronals  renew'd. 

And  brightly  clasping  marble  spear  and  helm, 
Even  through  mid-winter,  fiK'd  the  sjlitude 

With  a  strange  smile — a  glow  of  summer's  realm. 
Surely  some  fond  and  fervent  heart  was  pouring 
Its  youth's  vain  worehip  on  the  dust,  adoring 
In  lone  devotedness ! 

One  spring  mom  rose. 
And  found,  within  that  tomb's  proud  shadow  laid:— 
Dh  !  not  as  'midst  the  vineyards,  to  repose 
From  tlie  fierce  noon — a  dark-hair'd  peasant  maid 
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Who  conld  reveal  her  story !    That  still  face 
Had  once  been  fair ;  for  on  the  clear  arch'd  brotr 

And  the  curved  lip  there  linger'd  yet  siich  grace 
As  sculpture  gives  its  dreams ;  and  long  and  low 

The  deep  black  lashes,  o'er  the  halt^at  eye — 

For  death  was  on  its  lids — fell  moamfully. 

But  the  cold  cheek  was  sunk,  the  raven  hair 

Dimm'd,  the  slight  form  all  wasted,  as  by  care. 

Whence  came  that  earlv  blight  ?     Her  kindred's  place 

Was  not  amidst  the  high  De  Coaci  race ; 

Yet  there  her  shrine  had  been !  She  grasped  a  wreath — 

The  tomb's  last  garland  I — This  was  love  in  death. 


DTDLW  WOiLWS  DEATH  SOXG. 

An  Indian  woman,  driven  tn  despair  by  her  husband's  desertina  ot 
her  for  another  wife,  entered  a  canoe  with  her  children,  and  rowed 
it  down  the  Mississippi  towards  the  cataract.  Her  voice  was  heard 
from  the  shore  sinsin;  a  moamfol  death-song,  until  overpowered 
by  the  sound  of  the  waters  in  which  she  perished.  The  tale  is  re- 
lated in  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter's  River.] 

"  Xon.  je  ne  pals  vivre  avec  nn  «Enr  bris*.    11  ftnt  que  je  retronve 
la  joie,  et  que  je  m'unisse.  aux  esprits  libres  de  I'air." 

Bride  of  .Vessina — translated  by  Madxxk  dk  &tasi> 

"  Letnotmy  child  be  a  girl,  for  very  sad  is  the  life  of  a  woman." 

TkePrmirU. 
Dowx  a  broad  river  of  the  western  wilds. 
Piercing  thick  forest  glooms,  a  light  canoe 
Swept  with  the  current :  fearful  was  the  i 
Of  the  frail  bark,  as  by  a  tempest's  wing 
Borne  leaf-like  on  to  where  the  mist  ofspray 
Rose  with  the  cataract's  thunder.    Yet  within. 
Proudly,  and  daantlessly,  and  all  alone. 
Save  that  a  babe  lay  sleeping  at  her  breast, 
A  woman  stood :  upon  her  Indian  brow 
Sa:  a  strange  eladness,  and  her  dark  hair  wavea 
As  if  triumphmitly.    She  press'd  her  child. 
In  its  bright  slumber,  to  her  beating  heart. 
And  lifted  her  sweet  voice,  that  rose  awhile 
Aliove  the  sound  of  waters,  high  and  clear. 
Wafting  a  wild  proud  strain — or  song  of  death. 

"  Roll  swiftly  to  the  spirit's  land,  thou  mighty  stream  and  fi-ee ! 
Father  of  ancient  waters,*  roll !  and  bear  our  lives  with  thee  ! 
The  weary  bird  that  storms  have  toes'd  would  seek  the  sun- 
shine 8  calm.  [balm. 
And  the  deer  that  hath  the  arrow's  hurt  flies  to  the  woods  oi 

"  Roil  on !  my  warrior's  eye  hath  loo'K'd  upon  another's  face, 
And  mine  hath  £ided  from  his  soul,  as  fades  a  moonbcain'o 
trace. 
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My  shadow  comes  not  o'er  his  path,  my  whisper  to  his  dream 
He  flings  away  tlie  broken  reed — roll  swifter  yet  thou  stream  . 

"  The  voice  that  spoke  of  other  days  is  iiush'd  within  hit 

breast, 
But  mine  its  lonely  music  haunts,  and  will  not  let  me  rest ; 
It  sings  a  low  and  mournful  song  of  gladness  that  is  gone, 
I  cannot  Uve  without  that  light — father  of  waves!  roll  on! 
"  Will  he  not  miss  the  bounding  step  that  met  him  from  the 

chase  ? 
The  heart  of  love  that  made  his  home  an  ever  sunny  olace  ? 
The  hand  that  spread  the  hunter's  board,  and  deck'd  his  couch 

of  yore  I — 
He  wHl  not! — roll,  dark  foaming  stream,  on  to  the  better  shore  i 

"  Some  blessed  fount  amidst  the  woods  of  that  bright  land  must 

flow, 
Whose  waters  from  my  soul  may  lave  the  memory  of  this  woe  ; 
Some  gentle  wind  must  whisper  there,  whose  breath  may  waft 
The  burden  of  the  heavy  night,  the  sadness  of  the  day.  [away 

"  And  thou,  my  babe !  though  born,  like  me,  for  woman's 

weary  lot,  [not ; 

Smile  ! — to  that  wasting  of  the  heart,  my  own !  I  leave  thee 
Too  bright  a  thing  art  thou  to  pine  in  aching  love  away. 
Thy  mother  bears  thee  lar,  young  Fawn !  from  sorrow  and 

decay. 
"  She  bears  thee  to  the  glorious  bowers  where  none  are  heard 

to  weep,  [sleep ; 

And  where  th'  unkind  one  hath  no  power  again  to  trouble 
And  where  the  soul  shall  find  its  youth,  as  wakening  from  a 

dream—  [stream!" 

One  moment,  and  that  realm  is  ours — On,  on,  dark  rolling 


JOAN  OF  ARC  IN  RHEIMS. 

I "  Jeanne  d'Arc  avail  eu  la  joie  de  voir  a  Chalons  quelqucs  amis 
de  SOB  enfance.  Una  joie  plus  inetFable  encore  I'atteiulait  a  Riieims. 
au  sien  de  son  trioinphe  :  Jacciues  d'Arc  son  pere,  y  se  trouva, 
aussitot  que  de  troupes  de  Charles  VII.  y  furont  entries,  et  coiiinie 
lesdeuxfreres  de  noire  heroine  I'avaient  accomprignfis,  elle  se  vit, 
poiu  un  instant  au  millieu  de  sa  famille,  dans  les  bras  d'un  y<^n 
vertueus." — f^ie  de  Jeanne  d'Arc] 

Thou  hast  a  charmed  cup,  O  Fame  ! 

A  draiig-hl  thai  manties  hi^h. 
And  seeina  to  lift  this  earthborii  frame 

Above  mortality ; 
Away  I  tome — a  woman — bring* 
Sweet  waters  from  atfeciion's  sprint. 

That  was  a  joyous  day  in  Rheims  of  old, 
When  peal  on  peal  of  mighty  music  roU'd 
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Forth  from  her  throng"!!  cathedral ;  while  around, 
A  multitude,  who?e  billows  made  no  sound, 
Chain'd  to  a  hush  of  wonder,  tliou^h  elate 
With  victori",  listen'd  at  their  temple's  gate. 
And  whnt  was  done  within  ? — within,  the  light 

Through  the  rich  gloom  of  pictur'd  windows  dowing, 
Tinged  wiih  the  soft  awfalness  a  stately  sight. 

The  chivalry  of  France  their  proud  heads  bowing 
In  martial  vassalage  ! — While  'midst  that  ring. 
And  shadiiw'd  bv  ancestral  tombs,  a  king 
Received  his  birthright's  crown.    For  this,  the  hymn 

Swell'd  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  day 
With  the  sweet  censer's  mi*ty  breath  grew  dim. 

As  through  long  aisles  it  floated  o'er  th'  array 
Of  amis  and  s.veeping  stoles.     But  who,  alone 
And  unapproich'd,  beside  the  altar  stone. 
With  the  white  banner  forth  like  sunshine  streaming. 
And  the  gold  helm  through  clouds  of  fragrance  gleaming 
Silent  and  radiant  stood  I — the  helm  was  raised. 
And  the  fair  face  reveal'd,  that  upward  gazed. 
Intensely  worshipping  : — a  still,  clear  face. 
Youthful,  but  brisntly  solemn ! — Woman's  cheek 
And  brow  were  there  in  deep  devotion  meek. 
Yet  glorified,  with  inspiration's  trace 
On  its  pure  p-.ileness  ;  while,  enthron'd  above. 
The  pictur'd  Virgin,  with  her  smile  of  love, 
Seem'd  bending  o'er  her  votaress.    That  slight  fonn! 
Was  that  the  leader  through  the  battle  storm  ? 
Had  the  soft  light  in  that  adoring  eye 
Guided  the  warrior  where  the  swords  flash'd  high  ? 
*Twas  so,  even  so! — and  thou,  the  shepherd's  child, 
Joanne,  the  lowly  dreamer  of  the  wild  I 
Never  before,  and  never  since  that  hour. 
Hath  woman  mantled  with  victorious  power. 
Stood  forth  as  thou  beside  the  shrine  didst  stand, 
Holy  amidst  the  knighthood  of  the  land  ; 
And  beautiful  with  joy  and  with  renown, 
Lift  thy  white  banner  o'er  the  olden  crown, 

Ransom'd  for  France  by  thee  I 

The  rites  are  done 
Now  let  the  dome  with  trumpet  notes  be  shaken. 
And  bid  the  echoes  ri  die  tomb  awaken. 

And  come  thou  forth,  that  Heaven's  rejoicing  sun 
May  give  thee  welcome  from  thine  own  blue  skies 

Daughter  of  victory  I — A  triumphant  strain, 
A  proud  rich  stream  of  warlike  melodies, 

Ciush'd  through  the  portals  of  the  antique  fane, 
And  forth  she  came.    Then  rose  a  nation's  sound-> 
Oh  !  what  a  power  to  bid  the  quick  heart  bound, 
The  wind  bears  onward  wiih  the  stormy  cheer 
Man  gives  to  glory  on  her  fiigh  career  I 
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Is  there  indeed  such  power ! — far  deeper  dwells 

In  one  kind  household  voice,  to  reach  the  cells 

Whence  happiness  flows  forth !     The  shouts  that  fill'd 

The  hollow  heaven  tempestuously,  were  still'd 

One  moment ;  and  in  that  brief  pause,  the  tone. 

As  of  a  breeze  that  o'er  her  home  had  blown, 

3ank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart. — "  Joanne  !" — Who  spoke 

Like  those  whose  childhood  with  her  childhood  grew 
Under  one  roof  ? — "  Joanne  I" — that  murmur  broke 

With  sounds  of  weeping  forth  ! — She  turn'd— she  knew 
Beside  her,  mark'd  from  all  the  thousands  there. 
h\  the  calm  beauty  of  his  silver  hair. 
The  statelv"  shepherd  ;  and  the  youth  whose  joy 
From  his  dark  eye  flash'd  proudly  ;  and  the  boy, 
The  youngest  born, that  ever  loved  her  best: — 
"Father!  and  ye,  my  brothers!" — On  the  breast 
Of  that  grey  sire  she  sank — and  swiftly  back, 
Even  in  an  instant,  to  their  native  track 
Her  free  thoughts  flow'd. — She  saw  the  pomp  no  more 
The  plumes,  the  banners : — to  her  cabin-door, 
And  to  the  Fairy's  fountain  in  the  glade,^ 
Where  her  young  sisters  by  her  sicle  had  play'd, 
And  to  her  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it  rose 
Hallowing  the  forest  unto  deep  renose, 
Her  spirit  turn'd.    The  very  woocl-note  sung 

In  early  spring-time  by  the  bird,  which  dwelt 
Where  o'er  her  father's  roof  the  beech  leaves  hung, 

Was  in  her  heart ;  a  music  heard  and  felt, 
Winning  her  back  to  nature.    She  unbound 

The  helm  of  many  battles  from  her  head, 
And,  with  her  bright  locks  b^w'd  to  sweep  the  ground 

Lifting  her  voice  up,  wept  for  joy  and  said — 
"  Bless  me,  my  father,  bless  me !  and  with  thee. 
To  tne  still  cabin  and  the  beechen  tree, 
Let  me  return !" 

Oh !  never  did  thine  eye 
Through  the  green  haunts  of  happy  infancy 
Wander  again,  Joanne  ! — too  much  of  fame 
Had  shed  its  radiance  on  thy  peasant  name  ; 
And  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  price— 
The  trusting  heart's  repose,  the  paradise 
Of  home,  v/ith  all  its  loves— doth  fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  wow. 
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PAULINE. 

To  die  for  what  we  love ! — Oh !  there  is  powei 
In  the  tnie  heart,  and  pride,  and  joy,  foi  Utia  ; 
It  is  to  live  without  the  vauish'd  ligtit 
That  strength  is  needed. 

"  Cosi  trapassa  al  trapassar  d'un  Giomo 
Delia  Tila  mortal  11  fiore  e'l  verde." — Tait$: 

A^o^G  the  starlit  Seine  went  music  swelling, 
Till  the  air  thriU'd  with  its  exulting  mirth  ; 

Proudly  it  floated,  even  as  if  no  dwelling 
For  cares  or  stricken  hearts  were  found  on  earth ; 

And  a  glad  sound  the  measure  lightly  beat, 

A  happy  chime  of  many  dancing  feet. 

t  or  m  a  palace  of  the  land  that  night, 

Lamps,  and  fresh  roses,  and  green  leaves  were  hung 
And  from  the  painted  walls  a  stream  of  light 

On  flying  forms  beneath  soft  splendor  flimg: 
But  lovliest  for  amidst  the  revel's  pride 
Was  one — the  lady  from  the  Danube  side.^ 
Pauline,  the  meekly  bright !  though  now  no  more 

Her  clear  eye  flash'd  with  youth's  all-tameiess  glee 
Yet  something  holier  than  its  dayspring  wore, 

There  in  soft  rest  lay  beautiful  to  see  ; 
A  charm  with  graver,  tenderer,  sweetness  fraught — 
The  blending  of  deep  love  and  matron  thought. 

Through  the  gay  throng  she  moved,  serenely  tuir. 
And  such  calm  joy  as  fills  a  moonlight  sky 

Sate  on  her  brow  beneath  its  graceful  liair, 
As  her  young  daughter  in  the  dance  went  b> 

With  the  fleet  step  of  one  that  yet  hath  known 

Smiles  and  kind  voices  in  this  world  alone. 

Lurk'd  there  no  secret  boding  in  her  breast  ? 

Did  no  faint  whisper  warn  of  evil  nigh  ? 
Such  oft  awake  when  most  the  heart  seems  blest 

'Midst  the  light  laughter  of  festivity : 
Whence  come  those  tones ! — Alas  !  enough  we  know 
To  mingle  fear  with  all  thriumphal  show ! 

WTio  spoke  of  evil  when  young  feet  were  flying 

In  fairy  rings  around  the  echoing  hall  ] 
Soft  airs  through  braided  locks  in  perfume  sighing. 

Glad  pulses  beating  unto  music's  call  ? 
Silence  ! — the  minstrels  pause — and  hark !  a  sound, 
A.  strange  quick  rustling  which  their  notes  had  drown'd  ! 

And  lo !  a  hght  upon  the  dancers  breaking — 
2sol  such  their  clear  and  silvery  lamps  had  shed  ! 

From  the  gay  dream  of  revelry  awaking. 
One  moment  holds  them  still  in  breathless  dread ; 
6G 
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The  wild  fierce  lustre  grows— then  bursts  a  cry — 
Fire  !  through  tiie  hail  and  round  it  gathering — fly! 
And  forth  they  rush,  as  chased  by  sword  and  spear, 

To  the  green  coverts  of  the  garden  bowers; 
A  gorgeous  mask  of  pageantry  and  fear, 

Startling  the  birds  and  trampling  down  the  flowere 
While  from  the  dome  behind,  red  spurkles  driven 
Pierce  the  dark  stillness  of  the  niidni{;ht  heaven. 

And  where  is  she — Pauline  ?  the  hurrying  throng 
Have  swept  her  onward,  as  a  stormy  blast 

Misiht  sweej)  some  faint  o'erweariod  bird  along — 
Till  now  the  threshold  of  that  death  is  past, 

And  free  she  stands  beneath  the  starry  skies, 

Calling  her  child — but  no  sweet  voice  replies. 

"  Bertha !  where  art  thou  ? — Speak  !  oh,  speak  I  my  ( wii .' 
Alas!  unconscious  of  her  pangs  the  while, 

The  gentle  girl  in  fear's  cold  grasp  alone. 
Powerless  hath  sunk  within  the  blazing  pile  ; 

A  young  bright  form,  deck'd  gloriously  for  death, 

With  flowers  all  shrinking  from  the  flame's  lierce  breath  • 

But  oh  !  thy  strength,  deep  love  ! — there  is  no  power 
To  stay  the  mother  from  that  rolling  grave, 

Though  fast  on  high  the  fiery  volumes  tower, 
And  forth,  like  banners  from  each  lattice  wave 

Back,  back  she  rushes  through  a  host  CDmbined — 

Mighty  is  anguish,  with  affection  twined ! 

And  what  bold  step  may  follow,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  the  red  billows,  o'er  their  prey  that  rise  I 

None  ! — Courage  there  stood  still — and  never  more 
Did  those  fair  forms  emerge  on  human  eyes ! 

Was  one  brief  meeting  theirs,  one  wild  faresvell? 

And  died  they  heart  to  heart  ? — Oh !  who  can  tell  t 

Freshly  and  cloudlessly  the  morning  broke 

On  that  sad  palace,  'midst  its  pleasure  shades ; 
Its  painted  roofs  had  sunk — ^\'et  black  with  smoke 

And  lonely  stood  its  marble  colonnades  : 
B  It  yester  eve  their  shafts  with  wreathes  were  bound, 
Now  lay  the  scene  one  shrivell'd  scroll  around  ! 
And  bore  the  ruins  no  recording  trace 

Of  all  that  woman's  heart  had  dared  and  done  1 
Yes !  there  were  gems  to  mark  its  mortal  place, 

That  forth  from  dust  and  ashes  dimly  shone ! 
Those  had  the  mother,  on  her  gentle  breast. 
Worn  round  her  child's  fair  image,  there  at  rest. 

And  they  were  all  ! — the  tender  and  the  true 

Left  this  alone  her  sacrifice  to  prove, 
liallowina  the  spot  where  mirth  once  lightly  flew, 

'I'd  deep  lone  chastened  thoughts  of  grief  and  love, 
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Oh!  we  have  need  of  patient  faitb  below. 
To  clear  away  the  mysteries  of  sueh  woe  : 


JUAN  A. 

1  Iiiana,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  upon  fhi>  <leath  of  het 
hiisbantt,  Philip  the  Handsonie  of  Austria,  who  had  treated  her 
with  unilbrm  neglect,  liad  his  body  laid  upon  a  bed  of  stale,  in  a 
magnificent  dress  ;  and  being  |)ossessed  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
revive,  watched  it  for  a  length  of  time,  incessantly  waiting  for  thv 
moment  of  returning  life.] 

It  is  bat  duM  thou  look*9t  upon.    This  love, 
Thu  Till)  and  passionate  iilolntry. 
What  doth  it  in  the  shadow  of  the  ffrare  I 
Gather  X  tiack  within  ihy  loneljr  heart. 
So  must  it  erer  end :  too  much  we  give 
Unto  the  the  thiiis*  that  peruh. 

'I  HE  night  wind  shook  the  tapestry  round  an  ancient  palace 
room,  [gloom, 

And  torches,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  waved  through  the  gorgeous 
And  o'er  a  shadowy  regal  couch  threw  fitful  gleams  and  red, 
Where  a  woman  with  long  raven  hair  sat  watching  by  the  deatl. 

Pale  shone  the  features  of  the  dead,  yet  glorious  still  to  see, 
Like  a  hunter  or  a  chief  struck  dowii  while  his  heart  and  step 

were  free ; 
No  shroud  he  wore,  no  robe  of  death,  but  there  majestic  lay, 
Proudly  and  sadly  glittering  in  royalty's  array. 

But  she  that  with  the  dark  hair  watcli'd  by  the  cold  slumberer's 

side. 
On  her  wan  cheek  no  benuty  dwelt,  and  in  her  garb  no  prde  ; 
Only  her  full  impassion'd  eyes,  as  o'er  that  clay  she  bent, 
A  wildness  and  a  tenderness  in  strange  resplendence  blent. 

And  as  the  swift  thoughts  cross'd  her  soul,  like  shadows  of  a 

cloud, 
Amidst  the  silent  room  of  death,  the  dreamer  spoke  aloud  ; 
She  spoke  to  him  thai  could  not  hear,  and  cried, "  Thou  yet 

wilt  wake,  [sake. 

And  learn  my  watchings  and  my  tears,  beloved  one  ?  for  thy 

"  They  told  me  this  was  death,  but  well  I  knew  -t  could  not  be ; 
Fairest  and  stateliest  of  the  earth !  who  spoke  of  death  for  thee  ? 
They  would  have  wrapp'd  the  funeral  shroud  thy  gallant  form 

around, 
But  I  forbade-and  there  thou  art.a  monarch  rol)ed  and  crowTi'd  ! 

'  With  all  thy  bright  locks  gleaming  still,  their  coronal  beneatlu 
And  thy  brow  so  proudly  beautiful — who  said  that  this  was 

death  ? 
Silence  hath  been  upon  thy  lips,  and  stillness  round  thee  lonsr. 
But  the  hopeful  si  irit  in  my  breast  is  all  undimm'd  and  strong. 
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"  I  know  thou  hast  not  loved  me  yet ;  I  am  not  fair  like  thee. 
The  verj'  glance  of  whose  clear  eye  threw  round  a  hght  of 

glee! 
A  frail  and  drooping  fonn  is  mine — a  cold  unsmiling  cheel?. 
Oh !  I  have  but  a  woman's  lieart  wherewith  thy  heart  to  eetk. 

"  But  when  thou  wakest,  my  prince,  my  lord  !  and  hear'st  hov/ 

I  have  kf  pt 
A  lonely  vigil  l)y  thy  side,  and  o'er  thee  pray'd  and  wept — 
How  in  one  long  deep  dream  of  thee  my  nights  and  days  hav3 

past — 
Surely  that  humble,  patient  love  must  win  back  love  at  last ! 

And  thou  wilt  snule — ^my  own,  my  own,  shall  be  the  sunny 

smile, 
Which  brightly  fell,  and  joyously,  on  all  but  me  erewhile ! 
No  more  in  vain  affection's  tliirst  my  weary  soul  shall  pine-- 
Oh  !  years  of  hope  deferr'd  were  paid  by  one  fond  glancf  of 

tliine! 

"  Thou'lt  meet  me  with  that  radiant  look  wken  thou  comes: 

from  the  chase. 
For  me,  for  me,  in  festal  halls  it  shall  kindle  o'er  thy  face  ! 
Thou'lt  reck  no  more  though  beauty's  gift  mine  aspect  may 

not  bless ; 
In  thy  kind  eyes,  this  deep,  deep  love,  shall  give  me  loveliness. 

"  But  wake !  my  heart  within  me  burns,  yet  once  more  to  re- 
joice 
In  die  sound  to  which  it  ever  leap'd,  the  music  of  thy  voice  : 
Awake  !  I  sit  in  solitude,  that  thy  first  look  and  tone. 
And  the  gladness  of  thine  opening  eyes,  may  all  be  mine  alone." 

In  the  still  chnmbere  of  the  dust,  thus  pour'd  forth  day  by  day. 
The  passion  of  that  loving  dream  from  a  troubled  soul  fouuJ 

way 
Until  the  shadows  of  the  grave  had  swept  o'er  every  grace. 
Left  'midst  the  awl'ulness  of  death  on  the  princely  torm  and 

face. 
And  slowly  broke  the  fearful  truth  upon  the  watcher's  breast, 
And  they  b^re  away  the  royal  dead  with  requiems  to  his  rest, 
With  banners  and  with  knightly  plumes  all  waving  in  the 

wind — 
But  a  woman's  broken  heart  was  left  in  its  lone  despair  behind 
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A  fearful  gift  upon  thy  heart  is  laid. 
Woman  ! — a  power  to  siitl'er  and  to  iove — 
Therefore  thou  so  canst  pity. 

Wildly  and  mournfully  the  Indian  drum 
On  the  deep  hu^h  of  moonlight  f  (rests  broke— 
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"  Sing  us  a  death-song,  for  thine  hour  is  come" — 

So  tlie  red  warriore  to  their  captive  ^x>ke. 
Still,  and  ainid.-t  those  dusky  f  jrnis  alone, 

A  youth,  a  fair-hair'd  youth  oJ'  England  stood. 
Like  a  kings  son  :  though  from  his  cheek  had  Aown 

The  mantling  crun>on  of  the  island  bLod, 
And  his  press'a  lips  look'd  marble.    Fiercely  bright. 
And  high  around  him  blazed  the  fires  of  night. 
Rocking  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fro, 
As  the  wind  pass'd,  and  with  a  fitful  glow 
Lighting  the  victim's  fece  :  but  who  could  tell 
Of  what  within  his  secret  heart  befall, 
Known  but  to  heaven  that  hour  ? — Perchance  a  thought 
Of  his  far  home  then  so  intensely  WTought, 
That  its  full  image,  pictured  to  his  eye 
On  the  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony, 
Rose  clear  as  day  I — and  he  misrht  see  the  band 
Of  his  young  sisters  wand'ring Tiand  in  hand. 
Where  the  laburnums  drooo'd  ;  or  haply  binding 
The  jasmine  up  the  door's  low  pillars  winding ; 
Or,  as  day  closed  upon  their  gentle  mirth, 
Gathermg  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth. 
Where  sat  their  mother  ;  and  that  mothers  face 
Its  grave  sweet  smile  yet  wearing  in  the  place 
Where  so  it  ever  smiled  ! — Perchance  the  prayer 
Leam'd  at  her  knee  came  back  on  liis  despair ; 
The  blessing  from  her  voice,  the  very  tone 
Of  her  "  Good-night"  might  breathe  from  boyhood  gone  !— 
He  started  and  look'd  up  :  thick  cypress  boughs. 

Full  of  strange  sound,  waved  o'er  him,  darkly  red 
In  the  broad  stormy  firelight ;  savage  brows, 

With  tall  p'.umcs  crested  and  wild  hues  o'erepread, 
Girt  him  like  feveri.-h  phantoms  ;  and  pale  stars 
Look'd  through  the  b;^nch»  s  as  through  dungeon  bars. 
Shedding  no  hope. — He  knew,  he  felt  nis  doom — 
Oh  I  what  a  tale  to  shadow  with  its  gloom 
That  happy  hall  in  England  ! — Idle  fear ! 
Would  tne  winds  tell  if? — Who  might  dream  or  hear 
The  secret  of  the  forests  ? — To  the  stake 

They  bound  him ;  and  that  proud  young  soldier  strove 
His  father's  spirit  in  his  breast  to  wake, 

Trustinff  to  die  in  silence  !  He,  the  love 
Of  many  hearts  I — the  Ibndly  rear'd — the  fair, 
(iladdening  all  eyes  to  see ! — And  fetter'd  there 
He  stood  beside  his  death-pjTe,  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  it  in  the  chieftain's  hand. 
He  thought  upon  his  God. — Hush  I  hark !  a  cry 
Breaks  on  the  stem  and  dread  solemnity — 
A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring  I — Who  dares  intrude 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  vengehil  mood  ? — 
A  girl — a  young  slight  gu-1— a  fawn-like  child 
9f  green  savamas  and  the  leafy  wild, 
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Springing  unm<i  iv  d  till  then,  as  Bome  lone  flower, 
Happy  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower ; 
Yet  one  that  knew  how  early  tear*  are  shed, 
For  hers  had  niourn'd  a  playmate  brother  dead. 

She  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long. 

Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong ; 

And  by  its  passion's  deepening  fervor  sway'd. 

Even  to  the  stake  she  rush'd,  and  gently  laid 

His  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 

His  form  her  slender  arms  to  shield  it  wound 

Like  close  Liannes;  then  raised  her  dittering  eye, 

And  clear-toned  voice,  that  said,  "  lie  thall  not  die!" 

"  He  shall  not  die  !" — the  gloomy  forest  thrill'd 

To  that  sweet  sound.     A  sudden  wonder  fell 
On  the  fierce  throng ;  and  heart  and  hand  were  Btill'd^ 

Struck  down  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  sofll. 
They  gazed — tiieir  dark  souls  bow'd  before  the  maid, 
She  ofthe  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade  ! 
And,  as  her  cheek  flush'd  through  its  (;live  hue, 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night  wind  flew, 
Something  o'ermaster'd  them  from  that  young  mien- 
Something  of  heaven,  in  silence  felt  and  seen ; 
And  seen)ing  to  their  childlike  faith  a  token 
That  the  Great  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 

They  loosed  the  bonds  that  held  their  captive's  breath , 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death  ; 
They  quench'd  the  brand  beneath  the  cypress-tree  ; 
"  Away,"  they  cried,  "  young  stranger,  thou  art  free !" 
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Art  thou  then  desolate  1 
Of  friends,  of  hopes  forsaken  ?    Come  to  me ! 
I  am  thine  own.     Have  trusted  hearts  proved  false  t 
Flatterers  deceived  thee  1    Wanderer,  come  to  me  1 
Why  didst  thou  ever  leave  me  f    Know'st  thou  all 
T  would  have  borne,  and  call'd  it  joy  to  bear, 
For  thy  sake  1    Know'st  thou  that  thy  voice  had  powci 
To  shake  me  with  a  thrill  of  happiness 
By  one  kind  tone  ?— to  fill  mine  eyes  with  tears 
Of  yearning  love  1 — And  thou — oh  !  thou  didst  thmw 
That  criish'd  alTection  back  upon  my  heart; 
Yet  come  to  me  ! — it  died  not. 

She  knelt  in  prayer.    A  stream  of  sunset  fell 
Through  the  stain'd  windov  of  her  lonely  cell, 
And  with  its  rich,  deep,  me  ancholy  glow 
Hushing  her  cheek  and  pale  Madonna  brow. 
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While  o'er  her  .ong  hair's  flowing  jet  it  threw 

Bright  waves  of  golJ — the  autumn  forest's  hue — 

Seeni'd  all  a  vision's  mist  of  glory,  spread 

By  painting's  touch  around  some  holy  head, 

Virgin's  or  iairest  martyr's.    In  her  eye 

Which  glanced  as  dark  clear  water  to  die  sky. 

What  solemn  fervor  lived !     And  yet  what  woe, 

I.«iy  like  some  buried  thing,  still  seen  below 

The  glassy  tide  !    Oh !  he  that  could  reveal 

What  life  had  taught  that  chasten'd  heart  to  feel. 

Might  speak  indeed  of  woman's  blighted  years. 

And  wasted  love,  and  vainly  bitter  tears ! 

But  she  had  told  her  griefs  to  Heaven  alone 

And  of  the  gentle  saint  no  more  was  known, 

Than  that  she  fled  the  world's  cold  breath  and  made 

A  temple  of  the  pine  and  chestnut  shade, 

nUing  its  depths  with  soul,  whene'er  her  hymn 

Rose  through  each  murmur  of  the  green,  and  dim, 

And  ancient  sohtude  ;  where  hidden  streams 

Went  moaning  through  the  grass,  like  sounds  in  drean»— 

Music  for  weary  hearts !     'Midst  leaves  and  flowers 

She  dwelt,  and  knew  all  secrets  of  their  posvers. 

All  nature's  balms,  wherewith  her  gliding  tread 

To  the  sick  peasant  on  his  lowly  bed. 

Came  and  brought  hope ;  while  scarce  of  mortal  birth 

He  deem'd  the  pale  lair  form  that  held  on  earth. 

Communion  but  with  grief. 

Ere  long,  a  cell, 

A  rock-hewn  chapel  rose,  a  cross  of  stone 
Gleam'd  through  the  dark  trees  o'er  a  sparkling  well. 

And  a  sweet  voice  of  rich,  yet  mournful  tone. 
Told  the  Calabrian  wilds,  that  duly  there 
Costanza  lifted  her  sad  heart  in  prayer. 
And  now  'twas  prayer's  own  hour.    That  voice  again 
Through  the  dim  foliage  sent  its  heavenly  strain. 
That  made  the  cypress  quiver  where  it  stood. 
In  day's  last  crimson  soaring  from  the  wood 
Like  spiry  flame.    But  as  the  bright  sun  set, 
Other  and  wilder  sounds  in  tumult  met 
f  he  floating  song.    Strange  sounds  1 — the  trumpet's  peal. 
Made  hollow  by  the  rocks  ;  the  clash  of  steel ; 
Tne  rallying  war-cry.     In  the  mountain  pass 
There  had  been  combat ;  blood  was  on  the  grass. 
Banners  had  strewn  the  waters !  chiefs  lay  dying. 
And  the  pine  branches  crash'd  before  the  flying. 

And  all  was  changed  within  the  still  retreat, 
Costanza 's  home  :  there  enter'd  hurrying  fleet. 
Dark  looks  of  shame  and  sorrow ;  mail-clad  meii. 
Stem  fugitives  from  that  wild  battle  glen. 
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Scaring  the  ringdoves  from  the  porch  roof,  bore 

A  wounded  warrior  in :  the  rocky  floor 

Gave  bacli  deep  echoes  to  his  clanging  sword, 

As  there  they  laid  their  leader,  and  implored 

The  sweet  saint's  prayers  to  heal  him  :  then  for  flight, 

Through  the  wide  forest  and  the  mantling  night, 

Sped  breathlessly  ap;ain.    They  pass'd — but  he, 

The  stateliest  of  a  host — alas !  to  see 

What  mother's  eyes  have  watch'd  in  rosy  sleep. 

Till  joy,  for  very  fulness,  turn'd  to  weep. 

Thus  changed ! — a  fearful  thing !    His  golden  crest 

Wasshiver'd,  and  the  bright  scarf  on  his  breast — 

Some  costly  love  gift — rent — but  what  of  these  ] 

Tliere  were  the  clustering  raven-locks — the  breeze. 

As  it  came  in  through  lime  and  myrtle  flowers. 

Might  scarcely  l^ft  them — steep'd  in  bloody  showers 

So  neavily  upon  the  pnlid  clay 

Of  the  damp  cheek  they  hun^ ! — the  eyes'  dark  ray — 

Where  was  it  ? — and  the  lips! — they  gasp'd  apart. 

With  their  light  curve,  as  from  the  chisel's  art. 

Still  proudly  oenutiful !  but  that  white  hue — 

Was  it  not  death's  I — that  stillness — that  cold  dew 

On  thescarr'd  forehead  ?    No !  his  spirit  broke 

From  its  deep  trance  erelong,  yet  but  awoke 

To  wander  in  wild  dreams ;  and  there  he  lay. 

By  the  fierce  fever  as  a  green  reed  shaken, 

The  haughty  chief  of  thousands — the  forsaken 

Of  all  save  one. — She  fled  not.    Day  by  day — 

Such  hours  are  woman's  birthright — she,  unknown. 

Kept  watch  beside  him,  fearless  and  alone : 

Binding  his  wounds,  and  oft  in  silence  laving 

His  brow  with  tears  that  mourn'd  the  strong  man's  ravjiijf. 

He  felt  them  not,  nor  mark'd  the  light  veil'd  form 

Still  hovering  nigh!  yet  sometimes,  when  that  storm 

Of  frenzy  sank,  her  voice,  in  tones  as  low 
As  a  young  mother's  by  the  cradle  singing, 
Would  soothe  him  with  sweet  aves,  gently  bringing 

Moments  of  slumber,  when  the  fiery  glow 
Ebb'd  from  his  hollow  cheek. 

At  last  faint  gleamt* 
Of  memory  dawn'd  upon  the  cloud  of  dreams. 
And  feebly  lifting,  as  a  child,  his  head, 
And  gazing  round  him  from  his  leafy  bed. 
He  murmur'd  forth, "  Where  am  I  ]    What  soft  strain 
Fass'd,  hke  a  breeze,  across  my  burning  brain  ? 
Back  from  my  youth  it  floated,  with  a  tone 
Of  life's  first  music,  and  a  thought  of  one — 
Where  is  she  now  ?  and  where  the  gauds  of  pride 
Whose  hollow  splendor  lured  me  from  her  side  ] 
All  lost  I — and  this  is  death  ! — I  cannot  die 
Without  forgiveness  from  that  mournful  eve  ! 
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Away !  the  eanh  hath  lost  her.    Was  she  bom 
To  bnwk  abandonment,  to  strive  with  scorn? 
My  lirst,  my  hoUest  love  I — her  broken  lieart 
Lies  low,  and  I — unpardon'd  I  depart." 

But  then  Costanza  raised  the  shadowy  veil 
from  her  dark  locks  and  features  brightly  pale, 
And  stood  before  him  with  a  smile — oh !  ne'er 
Did  aught  that  smiled  so  much  of  sadness  wear— 
And  said,  "  Cesario !  look  on  me  ;  1  live 
To  say  my  heart  hath  bled,  and  can  forgive. 
1  loved  thee  with  such  worship,  such  deep  trust, 
As  should  be  Heaven's  alone— and  Heaven  is  juflt ! 
I  bless  thee— be  at  peace  I"' 

But  o'er  his  frame 
Too  fast  the  strong  tide  rush'd — the  sudden  shame. 
The  joy,  th'  amaze  !     He  bow'd  his  head — it  fell 
On  the  wrong'd  bosom  which  had  loved  so  w^ell ; 
And  love,  stiU  perfect,  gave  him  refu^  there — 
His  last  faint  breath  just  waved  her  floating  hair. 


MADELINE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE. 

"  Who  should  It  be  1— Where  shoulilst  thou  look  for  kndnen  % 

When  we  are  sick  where  can  we  turn  lor  succor  : 

When  we  are  wretched  where  can  we  complain ; 

And  when  the  world  looks  cold  and  surly  on  us, 

Where  can  we  go  to  meet  a  warmer  eye 

With  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother  1  Joanna  BailtiB 

"  ]\It  child,  my  child,  thou  leavest  me ! — I  shall  hear 

The  gentle  voice  no  more  that  blest  mine  ear 

With  its  first  utterance :  I  shall  miss  the  sound 

Of  thy  light  step  amidst  the  flowers  around. 

And  thy  soft- breathing  hymn  at  twilight's  close, 

And  thy  '  Good-night'^at  parting  for  repose. 

Under  the  vine  leaves  1  snail  sit  alone. 

And  the  low  breeze  wnll  have  a  mournful  tone 

Amidst  their  tendrils,  while  1  think  of  thee. 

My  child  !  and  thou,  along  the  moonhght  sea. 

With  a  soft  sadness  haply  in  thy  glance, 

Shalt  watch  thine  own,  thy  pleasant  land  of  France, 

Fading  to  air.     Yet  blessings  with  thee  go  ! 

Love  guard  thee,  gentlest !  and  the  exile's  woe 

From  thy  youn^  heart  be  far  !     And  sorrow  not 

For  me,  sweet  daughter !  in  my  lonely  lot 

God  shall  tie  with  me.    Now,  farewell !  farewell! 

Thou  that  hast  been  what  words  may  never  tell 
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Unto  thy  mother's  bosom,  since  the  days 

When  iliou  wert  pillow 'd  there,  and  wont  to  raise 

In  sudden  laughter  thence  thy  loving  eye 

That  still  sought  mine  :  these  momenta  are  gone  by— 

Thou  too  must  go,  my  flower !     Yet  with  thee  dwell 

The  peace  of  God  !     One,  one  more  gaze — farewell !" 

This  was  a  mother's  parting  with  her  child, 

A  young  meek  bride,  on  whom  fair  fortune  smiled, 

And  woo'd  her  with  a  voice  of  love  away 

From  childlioud's  home  ;  yet  there,  with  fond  delay, 

.She  linger'd  on  the  threshold,  heard  the  note 

Of  her  caged  bird  through  trellis'd  rnse-leaves  float, 

And  fell  upon  her  mother's  neck  and  wept, 

Whilst  old  remembrances,  that  long  had  slept. 

Guj^h'd  o'er  her  soul,  and  many  a  vanish'd  day, 

As  in  one  picture  traced,  before  her  lay, 

But  the  farewell  was  s-nid  ;  and  on  the  deep, 
When  its  breast  heaved  in  sunset's  golden  sleep, 
With  a  calm'd  heart,  young  Madeline,  erelong, 
Pour'd  forth  her  own  sweet,  solemn  vesper-song, 
Breathing  of  home:  throutsh  stillneas  heard  afar, 
And  duly  rising  with  the  first  pale  star, 
That  voice  was  on  the  waters;  till  at  last 
The  sounding  ocean  solitudes  were  pass'd. 
And  the  bright  land  was  reach'd — the  youthful  world 
That  glows  along  the  we-t :  the  sails  were  furl'd 
In  its  clear  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  bride 
Look'd  on  the  home  that  promised  hearts  untried 
A  bower  of  bliss  to  come.    Alas  !  we  trace 

The  map  of  our  own  paths,  and  long  ere  years 
With  their  dull  steps  the  brilliant  lines  cfl'ace. 

On  sweeps  the  storm,  and  blots  them  out  with  tears ! 
That  nome  was  darken'd  soon :  the  summer  breeze 
Welcomed  with  death  the  wanderers  from  the  seas- 
Death  unto  one,  and  anguish — how  forlorn  I 
To  her  that,  widow'd  in  her  marriage  mom, 
Sat  m  her  voiceless  dwelling,  whence  with  iiim, 

Her  bosom's  hrst  beloved,  her  friend  and  guide. 
Toy  had  gone  forth,  and  left  the  green  earth  dim, 

As  from  the  sun  shut  out  on  every  side, 
By  the  close  veil  of  misery  !     Oh  I  but  ill, 

Wlien  with  rich  hopes  o'erfraught,  the  young  high  heart 
Bears  its  first  blow  !  it  knows  not  yet  the  part 
Which  life  will  tench — to  suffer  and  be  still. 
And  with  submissive  love  to  count  the  flowers 
Which  yet  are  spared,  and  throuoh  the  future  hours 
To  sendi  no  busy  dream  !  She  had  not  learn'd 
Of  sorrow  till  that  hour,  and  therefore  turn'd 
In  weariness  from  life  :  then  came  th'  unrest, 
The  heart-sick  yearning  of  the  exile's  breast. 
The  haunting  sounds  of  voices  far  away, 
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And  household  steps,  until  at  last  she  lay 

On  her  lone  couch  of  sickness,  lost  in  dreams 

Of  the  gay  vineyards  and  blue  rushing  streams 

In  her  own  sunny  land,  and  munnuring  oft 

Familiar  names,  in  accents  wild,  yet  soft, 

To  strangers  round  that  bed,  who  knew  not  ausht 

Of  the  deep  spells  wherewith  each  word  was  frausht. 

To  strangers  ' — Oh !  could  strangers  raise  the  head 

Gently  as  hers  was  raised  ?     Did  strangers  ?hed 

The  kindly  tears  which  bathed  that  feverish  brow 

And  wasted  cheek  with  half-uncon-cious  flow  ? 

Something  was  there   that  dirough  the  lingering  night 

Outwatches  patiently  the  taper's  Tight, 

Something  that  faints  not  through  the  day's  distress, 

That  fears  not  toil,  that  knows  not  weariness — 

Love,  true,  and  perfect  love !     Whence  came  that  power 

Uprearing  through  the  storm  the  drooping  flower  ? 

Whence  .'—who  can  ask  ?— the  wild  delirium  pass'd. 

And  from  her  eyes  the  spirit  looked  at  last 

Into  her  mother's  face,  and  wakenine.  knew 

The  brow's  calm  grace,  the  hair's  d^^ar  silvery  hue. 

The  kind  sweet  smile  of  old  !— ar*d  had  she  come, 

Tlius  in  life's  evening  from  her  disiant  home. 

To  save  her  child  ?     Even  so— nrvr  yet  in  vain ; 

In  that  young  heart  a  light  sprung  iip  again. 

And  lovely  still,  with  so  much  love  to  give, 

Seem"d  this  fair  world,  though  faded  !  still  to  live 

Was  not  to  pine  forsaken.    On  the  breast 

That  rock'd  her  childhood,  sinking  in  soft  rest, 

"  Sweet  mother !  gentlest  m  jther T  can  it  be  ?'" 

The  lorn  one  criea,  "  and  d  j  I  look  on  thee  ? 

Take  back  thy  wanderer  f-om  this  fatal  shore, 

leaca  shall  be  ours  beneaxh  our  vines  once  more." 


THE  QUIilEN  OF  PRUSSIA'S  TOMB. 

This  tomb  is  in  the  ^'den  of  Charlottenber?.  near  Berlin  It  wu 
not  without  ?un>»iie  that  I  came  suddenly,  anions  trees,  nnon'a 
fair  white  Doric  trmple.  I  niiaht  and  should  have  deemed  it  a 
mere  adornment  of  the  groands.  but  the  cypress  and  the  willow 
declare  it  a  habitation  of  the  dead.  Upon  a  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble  lay  a  sheet,  and  the  outline  of  the  human  form  was  plainlv 
visible  beneath  lis  tolds.  The  person  with  me  re vprently  turned 
i:  back,  and  displayed  the  statue  of  his  qnoea.  It  is  a  portrait 
statue  recumi>ent,  said  to  be  a  perfect  resemblance :  not  as  in  death 
but  when  she  lived  to  bless  and  be  blessed.  X.nhins  can  be  more' 
calm  and  kmd  than  the  expression  of  her  features.  The  hands  are 
folded  on  the  bosom  :  the  limbs  are  suiiicientU-  crossed  to  show  the 
repose  of  life.    Here  the  King  brings  her  children  annual!  v  to  offer 

f.Ll\°^h''l-^"  "'""■^-  J^^.  ''™»"  '"  ^^'^^^^reA  moiiiifalne^ 
abovs  this  hvins  image  of  their  departed  mother."  Sherer's  \>rUt 
mmU  Refections  during  a  Ramble  in  Germany.] 
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••  Ir.  sweet  pride  upon  that  iusult  keen 

She  smiled  ;  then  drooping  mvite  and  broVeuhearled, 

To  the  cold  comfort  of  the  grare  departeJ."       Mihm-^u 

It  stands  where  northern  willows  weep 
A  temple  fair  and  lone ; 
■  Soft  shadows  o'er  its  marble  sweep 
From  cypress  branches  thrown ; 
While  silently  around  it  spread, 
Thou  feel'st  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

And  what  within  is  richly  shrined  ? 

A  sculptured  woman's  form. 
Lovely,  in  perfect  rest  reclined, 

As  one  beyond  the  storm : 
Yet  not  of  death,  but  slumber,  lies 
The  solemn  sweetness  on  those  eyes. 
The  folded  hands,  the  calm  pure  face, 

The  mantle's  quiet  flow. 
The  gentle,  yet  majestic  grace, 

Throned  on  the  matron  brow ; 
These  in  that  scene  of  tender  gloom, 
With  a  still  glory  robe  the  tomb. 
There  stands  an  eagle,  at  the  feet 

Of  the  fair  image  wrought  ; 
A  kingly  emblem— nor  unmeet 

To  wake  yet  deeper  thought : 
She  whose  high  heart  finds  rest  below, 
Was  royal  in  her  birth  and  woe. 
There  are  pale  garlands  hung  above, 

Of  dying  scent  and  hue : 
She  was  a  mother— in  her  love 

How  sorrowfully  true ! 
Oh !  hallow'd  long  be  every  leaf. 
The  record  of  her  children's  grief! 
She  saw  their  birthright's  warrior-crowB 

Of  olden  glory  spoU'd, 
The  standard  of  their  sires  borne  down. 

The  shield's  bright  blazon  soil'd  : 
She  met  the  tempest,  meekly  braved. 
Then  turn'd  o'erwearied  to  the  grave. 

She  slumber'd  :  but  it  came— it  came, 

Her  land's  redeeming  hour. 
With  the  glad  shout,  and  signal  flame 

Sent  on  from  tower  to  tower ! 
Fast  through  the  realm  a  spirit  moved— 
'Twas  hers,  the  lofty  and  the  loved, 
Then  was  her  name  a  note  that  wrung 

To  rouse  bold  hearts  from  sleep  ; 
Her  memory,  as  a  banner  flung 

Forth  by  the  Baltic  deep  ; 
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Her  grief,  a  bitter  vial  pour'd 
To  sanctify  th'  avenger's  sword. 
And  the  crown'd  eagle  spread  again 

His  pinion  to  the  sun  ; 
And  the  strong  land  shook  off  its  chain — 

So  was  the  triumph  won  ! 
but  woe  for  earth,  where  sorrow's  tone 
Still  blends  with  victory's  I— She  was  gone ! 


THE  ME.MORIAL  PILLAR. 

On  the  road-side,  between  Penrith  and  Appleby,  stands  a  small  pil- 
lar, with  this  inscription :— "  This  pillnr  was  erected  in  the  yeaf 
1656,  by  .\nn,  Couutess-Dowaeer  of  Pembroke,  for  a  memorial  o< 
her  last  partine.  in  this  place,  with  her  good  and  pious  mother, 
Margaret,  Countess-Dowaaer  of  Cnniberiind,  on  the  2d  April, 
1616." — See  notes  to  the  Pleasures  of  .Memory.] 

"  Hast  thou  through  EJ«n'»  wild-wood  ralw,  punutd 
Each  moaoiain  K<ne  magniJSeratl j  mile. 
Nor  with  attention'*  lilted  eye  itiereU    ■ 
Tb«t  modeM  (tone,  by  piouj  Pembroke  rear'd. 
Which  will  record*,  beyond  ibe  pencil'j  power. 
The  nieai  torrov*  cf  a  panio^  hour  I" — Bugerw 

Mother  and  child !  whose  blending  tears 

Have  sanctified  the  place. 
Where,  to  the  love  of  many  years, 

Was  given  one  last  embrace 
Oh !  ye  nave  shrined  a  spell  of  power. 
Deep  in  your  record  of  that  hour ! 

A  spell  to  waken  solemn  thought, 

A  still,  small  under  tone. 
That  calls  back  daj-s  of  childhood,  fi^oght 

With  many  a  treasure  gone  ; 
And  smites,  perchance,  the  hidden  source. 
Though  long  untroubled — of  remorse. 

For  who,  that  gazes  on  the  stone 

Which  marks  your  parting  spot. 
Who  but  a  mother's  love  hath  Known, 

The  one  love  changing  not  ? 
Alas !  and  haply  leam'd  its  worth 

Fiist  with  the  sound  of  "  Earth  to  earth." 

But  thou,  high-hearted  daughter !  thou. 

O'er  whose  bright,  honor'd  head. 
Blessing  and  tears  of  hoUest  flow, 

E'en  here  were  fondly  shed — 
Thou  from  the  passion  of  thy  grief. 
In  its  full  burst,  couldst  draw  -jlief. 

For,  oh !  though  painful  be  tn'  exceas. 
The  mi^ht  wherewith  it  swells, 
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Ill  nature's  fount  no  bitterness 

Of  nature's  mingling  dwells  ; 
And  thou  liadst  not,  by  wron"  or  pride, 
Poison'd  the  free  and  healthful  tide 

But  didst  thou  meet  the  face  no  more 
Which  thy  young  heart  first  knew  1 

And  all — was  all  in  this  world  o'er, 
With  ties  thus  close  and  true  I 

It  was! — On  earth  no  other  eye 

Could  give  thee  back  thine  infancy 

No  other  voice  could  pierce  the  maze, 
Where  deep,  wiihin  thy  breast, 

The  sounds  and  dreams  of  other  days 
With  memory  lay  at  rest : 

No  other  smile  to  thee  could  bring 

A  gladd'ning,  like  the  breath  of  spring. 

Yet  while  thy  place  of  weeping  still 

Its  lone  memorial  keeps, 
While  on  thy  name,  'midst  wood  and  iill^ 

The  quiet  sunshine  sleep?, 
And  touches,  in  each  graven  line, 
Of  reverential  thought  a  sign  ; 

Can  I,  while  yet  these  tokens  wear 

The  impress  of  the  dead, 
Think  of  the  love  embodied  there 

As  of  a  vision  fled  I 
A  perish'd  thing,  the  jojy  and  flower 
And  glory  of  one  earthly  hour  ? 

Not  so ! — 1  will  not  bow  me  so 
To  thoughts  that  breathe  despair! 

A  loftier  faith  we  need  below, 
Life's  farewell  words  to  bear. 

Mother  and  child  ! — your  tears  are  past— 

Surely  your  hearts  have  met  at  last. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  A  POETESS.' 

"  Ne  me  plaignez  pas — si  vons  saviez 

Oombien  de  peines  ce  toiubeau  m'a  epargn^es  •*' 

I  Stood  beside  thy  lowly  grave  , 
Spring  odors  breathed  around, 


♦"Extrinsic  interest  has  lately  attached  to  the  fine  scenery  ot 
♦Voodstock,  near  Kilkenny,  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  last 
resilience  of  the  author  of  Psyche.  Her  grave  is  one  of  many  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  village.  The  river  runs  smoothly  by.  The  ruins 
of  an  ancient  abbey,  that  have  been  partially  converted  into  a  church, 
reverently  throw  their  mantle  of  tender  shadow  over  it."—  Tales  bf 
Vie  O' Hara  Family. 
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Ind  music,  in  the  river  wave, 
Pass'd  with  a  lulling  sound. 

All  happv  things  that  love  the  sun. 

In  the  bright  air  glanced  by. 
And  a  glad  murmur  seem'd  to  run 

Through  the  soft  azure  sky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy  bough 

That  fringed  the  ruins  near ; 
Young  voices  were  abroad,  but  thou 

Their  sweetness  couldst  not  hear. 

And  mournful  grew  my  heart  for  thee. 

Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 
The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea, 

The  light  of  song  was  shrined. 

Mournful,  that  thou  wert  slumbering  low 

With  a  dread  curtain  drawn 
Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 

Of  this  world's  vernal  dawn. 

Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom 

Thou  wouidst  hive  loved  so  well. 
To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 

Was  but  a  broken  spell. 

The  bird,  the  insect  on  the  wing, 

In  their  bright  reckless  play, 
Might  feel  the  flush  and  lue  of  spring — 

And  thou  wert  pass'd  away. 

But  then,  e'en  then,  a  nobler  thought 

O'er  my  vain  sadness  came : 
Tj'  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wrought 

Within  my  thrilling  frame. 

Surely  on  lovelier  things,  1  said. 

Thou  must  have  look'd  ere  now. 
Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  shed 

Odors  and  hues  below. 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb  are  here. 

Yet  beautiful  is  earth  ! 
What  see'st  thou  then,  where  no  dim  fca^ 

No  haunting  dream  hath  birth  ? 

Here  a  vain  love  to  passing  flowers 

Thou  gav'st — but  where  thou  art. 
The  sway  is  not  with  changelul  hours, 

There  love  and  death  must  part. 

Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

A  voice  not  loud  but  deep ! 
The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  umon^-«> 

How  often  didst  thou  weep  ? 
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Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 
Thy  tender  thoughts  and  h'gh  ? 

Now  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found, 
And  joy  the  poet's  eye. 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  86,  lines  6  and  7. 

When  darkness,  from  the  vainly-doting  sight, 
Covert  its  beautiful ! 

"  Wheresoever  you  are,  or  in  what  state  soever  you  be,  it  sufficcQi 
me  you  are  mine,  liachel  wept  and  would  not  be  comforted,  becaust 
her  children  were  no  more.  And  tliat  indeed,  is  the  remediless  sor- 
row, and  none  else  !"— From  a  letter  of  Arabella  Stuart's  to  her  hus- 
band.— See  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Note  3,  page  89,  lines  16  and  17. 
Death  ! — what  is  death,  a  lock'd  and  treasured  thing. 
Guarded  by  swords  of  fire  ? 
"  And  if  you  remember  of  old,  Tdare  (7i«.— Consider  what  the  world 
would  conceive  if  I  should  be  violently  enforced  to  do  it."— i'Va^ 
menls  of  her  Letters. 

Note  3,  page  91,  lines  33  and  34. 

j?7i/I  ?ier  lovely  thoughts  from  their  cells  found  way 
In  the  sudden  flow  of  a  plaintive  lay. 

A  Greek  bride,  on  leaving  her  father's  house,  takes  leave  of  her 
.'riends  and  relatives  frequently  in  extemporaneous  verse.— S«e  Fau- 
rid's  Chants  Pupulaircs  de  la  Grece  Modems 

Note  4,  page  102,  motto. 
Jtnd  loved  when  they  should  hate— like  thee,  Imelda  ! 
The  tale  of  Iinelda  is  related  in  Sismondi's  IJistoire  des  Republt 
gues  Jtalienncs,  vol.  lii.  p.  443. 

Note  5,  page  117,  line  17. 
Father  of  ancient  waters,  roll ! 
"  Father  of  waters,*'  the  Indian  name  for  the  Mississippi. 

Note  6,  page  120,  line  21. 

.9nd  to  the  Fairy'' s  fountain  in  the  glade. 

A  Iwautiful  fountain  near  Domremi,  believed  to  be  haunted  by 
Ciiries,  and  a  favorite  resort  of  Jeanne  d' Arc  in  her  childliood. 

Note  7,  page  121,  lines  11  and  12. 

But  loveliest  far  amidst  the  revel's  pride 
Wa.i  one^—the  ladyfroin  the  Danube  side. 

The  Princess  Pauline  f chwartzenberg.  The  story  of  hei  fate  \a 
Midutifully  related  in  L' AUemagiie,  vol.  iii.  p.  336. 
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THE  HOMES  OP  ENGLAND. 

"  Where's  the  coward  that  wonld  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land  7" — Jilarmion. 

The  stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand  ! 
Amidst  their  tali  ancestral  trees. 

O'er  aU  the  pleasant  land. 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound. 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  Homes  of  England ! 

Around  then:  hearths  bv  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  li»ht ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song. 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told, 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  Homes  of  England  I 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quiemess 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet  the  church-bells  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  morn ; 
All  other  sound.*,  in  that  still  time, 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  born. 

The  Cottage  Homes  of  England  I 

By  thousands  on  ber  plains. 
They  are  smding  o'er  the  silvery  brooks. 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

E'ich  from  its  nook  of  leaves. 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England ! 

L<jng,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd 

"To  guard  each  hallow'd  wall ! 
And  green  for. ever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 
Where  tirsc  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God  \ 
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THE  SICILIAN  CAPTIVE. 

"  I  have  dreamt  thou  weit 
A  captive  in  tliy  hnijelessness  ;  afar 
From  the  sweet  home  of  thy  young  infancy, 
Whose  image  unto  thee  is  as  a  dream 
Of  fire  and  slauahter ;  I  can  see  thee  wasting. 
Sick  for  thy  native  air."  L.  E.  L. 

The  champions  Iiad  come  from  their  fields  of  war 
Over  the  crests  of  the  billows  f:ir — 
I'hey  had  brought  back  the  spoils  of  a  hundred  shores, 
Where  the  deep  had  tbam'd  to  their  flashing  oars. 

Thev  sat  at  their  feast  round  the  Norse  king's  board ; 
By  the  glare  of  the  torch-light  the  mead  was  pour'd  ; 
The  hearth  was  heap'd  with  the  pine-boughs  high, 
And  it  flung  a  red  radiance  on  shields  thrown  by. 

'  The  Scalds  that  chanted  in  Runic  rhyme 
Their  songs  of  the  sword  and  the  olden  time  ; 
And  a  solemn  thrill,  as  the  har]>chords  rung, 
Had  breathed  from  the  walls  where  the  bright  spears  hun/l. 

But  the  swell  was  gone  from  the  quivering  string. 
They  had  sumnion'd  a  softer  voice  to  sing, 
And  a  captive  girl,  at  the  warriors'  call, 
Stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  that  frowning  hall. 

Lonely  she  stood  ;  in  her  mournful  eyes 
Lny  the  clear  midnight  of  southern  skies  ; 
And  the  drooping  fringe  of  their  lashes  low, 
Half-veil'd  a  depth  of  unfathoni"d  woe. 

Stately  she  stood — though  her  fragile  frame 
Reem'd  struck  with  the  blight  of  some  inward  flame. 
And  her  proud  pale  brow  had  a  shade  ot  scorn 
Under  the  waves  of  her  dark  hair  worn. 
And  a  deep  flush  pass'd,lilve  a  crimson  haze. 
O'er  her  marble  cheek  by  the  pine-fire's  blaze  ; 
No  soft  hue  caught  from  the  south  wind's  'oreath. 
But  a  token  of  fever,  at  stril'e  with  death. 

She  had  been  torn  fiom  her  home  away, 
With  her  long  locks  orown'd  for  her  bridal  day 
And  brought  to  die  of  the  burning  dreams 
1'hat  haunt  the  exile  by  foreign  streams. 

They  bade  her  sing  of  her  distant  land — 
She  held  its  lyre  with  a  trembling  hand, 
Till  the  spirit  its  blue  skies  had  given  her,  woke, 
And  the  stream  of  her  voice  into  music  broke. 

Faint  was  the  strain,  in  its  first  wild  flow. 

Troubled  its  murmur,  and  sad,  and  low  ; 

But  it  swell'd  into  deeper  power  erelong, 

As  the  breeze  that  swept  o'er  her  soul  grew  strong. 
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"  TTiey  bid  me  sing  of  thee,  mine  own,  my  sunny  land,  of  Jjee 
Am  1  not  parted  from  thy  shores  by  the  mournful  sounding  sea  ? 
Doth  not  tny  shadow  wrap  my  soul  ? — in  silence  let  me  die, 
In  a  voiceless  dream  of  thy  alvery  fotmts,  and  thy  pure,  deep 

sapphire  sky ;  [forth  i 

flow  saould  thy  lyre  give  here  is  wealth  of  buried  sweemesa 
Its  tones  of  summer's  breathings  born,  to  the  Mriid  winds  of  iho 

north ! 

*  Yet  thus  it  shall  be  once,  once  more : — my  spirit  shall  awake, 
And  through  the  mists  of  death  shine  out,  my  country,  for  thy 

sake! 
That  1 1  lay  make  thee  known,  with  all  the  beauty  and  the  Ught, 
And  the  glory  never  more  to  bless  thy  daughters  yearning  sight ! 
Thy  woods  shall  whisper  in  my  song,  thy  bright  streams  warble 
Thy  soul  flow  o"er  my  lips  again — ^)et  once,  my  Sicily !      [by, 

"  There  are  blue  heavens — far  hence,  6r  hence !  but  oh !  their 

glorious  blue ! 
Its  very  night  is  beautiful,  with  the  hyacinth's  deep  hue ! 
It  is  above  my  own  feir  land,  and  round  my  laughing  home. 
And  arching  o'er  my  vintage  hills,  they  hang  their  cloudless 

dome ; 
And  making  all  the  waves  as  gems,  that  melt  along  the  shore. 
And  steeping  happy  hearts  in  joy — that  now  is  mine  no  more. 

"And  there  are  hatmts  in  that  green  land  I— oh!  who  may 

dream  or  tell 
Of  all  the  shaded  loveliness  it  hides  in  grot  and  dell ! 
By  fountains  flinging  rainbow-spray  on  dark  and  giossy  leaves. 
And  bowers  wherein  the  forest  dove  her  nest  untroubled  weaves ; 
The  myrtle  dwells  there, sending  round  the  richness  of  its  breath. 
And  the  violets  gleam  like  amethysts,  bom  the  tiewy  moss 

beneath. 

"  And  there  are  floating  sounds  that  fill  the  skies  through  night 
and  day —  [away ! 

Sweet  sounds !  the  soul  to  hear  them  fiiints  in  dreams  of  heaven 
They  wander  through  the  olive  woods,  and  o'er  the  shining  seas, 
They  mingle  with  tfie  orange  scents  that  load  the  sleepy  breeze ; 
Lute,  voice,  and  bird,  are  blending  there  : — it  were  a  bliss  to  die. 
As  dies  a  leaf,  thy  groves  among,  my  flowery  Sicily ! 

*  1  may  not  thus  depart — farewell !  yet  no,  my  coimtry !  no ! 
Is  not  love  stronger  than  the  grave  ?  I  feel  it  must  be  so ! 
My  fleeting  spirit  shall  o'ersweep  the  mountains  and  the  main. 
And  in  thy  tender  starlight  rove,  and  through  thy  woods  again. 
Its  passion  deepens — it  prevails! — I  break  my  chain — I  come 
To  dwell  a  viewless  thing,  yet  blest — in  thy  sweet  air,  my 
home !" 

And  hi  paie  arms  dropp'd  the  ringing  lyre- 
There  come  a  mist  o'er  her  eves  wilfffire — 
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And  her  dark  rich  tresses,  in  many  a  fold, 
Loosed  from  their  braids,  down  her  bosom  roU'd. 

For  her  head  sank  back  on  the  rugged  wall — 

A  silence  fell  o'er  the  warriors'  hall; 

She  had  pour'd  out  her  soul  with  her  gong's  last  tone  ■ 

The  lyre  was  broken,  the  minstrel  gone ! 


IVAN  THE  CZAR. 

"Ivan  le  Terrible,  etant  deja  devenu  vieiii,  assi^sait  Novoforoil 
Les  Boyards,  le  voyant  arti)ibli,  lui  dfeinanderent  s'il  ne  voulait  pal 
donner  le  comniandeiiient  de  I'assaut  a  son  fils.  Sa  fiireur  fut  si 
grande  a  cetle  proposition,  que  rien  ne  put  i'appaiser ;  son  fils  se 

{irosterna  a  ses  pieils;  il  le  repoussa  avec  un  coup  d'line  telle  yio- 
ence,  que  deux  jours  apres  le  inalheureux  en  mourut.  Le  pere, 
alors  au  desespoir,  devint  indifferent  a  la  euerre  comma  au  pouvoii 
et  ne  survt-cul,  que  pe\i  de  niois  a  son  fils."— Z»ji  jlnnUt  d'Etti, 
far  Madamk  de  Stabl.] 

"  Gieb  iliesin  Totllen  mir  lierant.    Ich  muss 

Ibii  wieiler  habeii !  *  * 

•  •  TroMlose  allmncht. 

Pie  niclit  etnmal  in  Graber  ilireii  arm 

Verlaiigeni,  iiiie  kleiiie  Ubereilurij 

Mit  Menaclieiilebeii  iiicht  yerbeMern  kann  T' 

SchiUf. 

He  sat  in  silence  on  the  ground. 

The  old  and  haughty  Czar, 
Lonely,  though  princes  girt  him  round. 

And  leaders  of  the  war : 
He  had  cast  his  jewell'd  sabre. 

That  many  a  Held  had  won, 
To  the  earth  beside  his  youthful  dead — 

His  fair  and  tirst-bom  son. 

With  a  robe  of  ermine  for  its  bed. 

Was  laid  that  form  of  clay. 
Where  the  light  a  stormy  sunset  shed. 

Through  the  rich  tent  made  way ; 
And  a  sad  and  solemn  beauty 

On  the  pallid  face  came  down. 
Which  the  lord  of  nations  mutely  watch'd. 

In  the  dust,  with  his  renown. 

Low  tones,  at  last  of  woe  and  fear 

From  his  full  bosom  broke— 
A  mournful  thing  it  was  to  hear 

How  then  the  proud  man  spoke . 
The  voice  that  through  the  combat 

Had  shouted  far  and  high, 
Came  forth  in  strange,  dull,  hollow  tones. 

Burden'd  with  agony. 

"  There  is  no  crimson  on  thv  cheek, 
And  on  thy  lip  no  breath ; 
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I  call  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  speak— 

They  tell  me  this  is  death ! 
And  fearful  things  are  whispering 

Tha:  I  the  deed  have  done — 
For  the  honor  of  t)iy  fathers  name. 

Look  up,  look  up,  my  son ! 

*  Well  might  I  know  death's  hue  and  mien. 

But  on  thine  aspect,  boy ! 
What,  till  this  moment,  have  I  seen 

Save  pride  and  tameless  joy ! 
Swiftest  thou  wert  to  battle. 

And  bravest  there  of  all — 
How  could  I  think  a  warrior's  frame 

Thus  like  a  flower  should  fall  ? 

"  I  will  not  bear  that  still  cold  look — 

Rise  up,  thou  tierce  and  free  ! 
Wake  as  the  storm  wakes !    I  will  brook 

All,  save  this  calm,  from  thee ! 
Lift  brightly  up,  and  proudly. 

Once  more  thy  kindhngeyes! 
Hath  my  word  lost  its  power  on  earth  ' 

I  say  to  thee,  arise  ! 

"  Didst  thou  not  know  I  loved  thee  well  { 

Thou  didst  not  I  and  art  gone. 
In  bitterness  of  soul,  to  dwell 

Where  man  must  dwell  alone. 
Come  back,  young  fiery  spirit '. 

If  but  one  hour,  to  learn 
The  secrets  of  the  folded  heart 

That  seem'd  to  thee  so  stem. 

*  Thou  wert  the  first,  the  first,  fair  child 

That  in  mine  anns  I  press'd : 
Thou  wert  the  bright  one,  tliat  hast  smiled 

Like  summer  on  my  breast ! 
I  rear'd  thee  as  an  eagle. 

To  the  chase  thy  steps  I  led, 
I  bore  thee  on  my  battle-horse, 

I  look  upon  thee — dead  ! 

**  Lav  down  my  warlike  banners  here, 

ffever  again  to-wave, 
And  bury  my  red  sword  and  spear. 

Chiefs  I  in  my  first-bom's  grave ! 
And  leave  me  ! — 1  have  conquer'd, 

I  have  slain — my  work  is  done  ! 
Whom  have  I  slain  ? — ^ye  answer  not — 

Thou  too  art  mute,  my  son  I" 

And  thus  Ids  wild  lament  was  ponr'd 
Tlirough  the  dark  resounding  ni^t. 
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And  the  battle  knew  no  more  his  sword, 
Nor  the  foaming  steed  his  miy;ht. 

He  heard  strange  voices  moaning 
In  every  wind  that  sigh'd  ; 

From  the  searching  stars  of  heaven  he  shrank- 
Hunibly  the  conqueror  died. 


CAROLAN'S  PROPHECY.* 

Thy  cheek  too  swiftly  flushsR,  o'er  thine  eye 
The  lights  and  shadows  come  and  go  too  fast. 
Thy  tears  gush  fortii  too  soon,  and  in  thy  voice 
Are  sounds  of  tenderness  too  passionate 
For  peace  on  earth  ;  oh  I  therefore,  child  of  song ' 
'Tis  well  thou  shouldst  deiKirt. 

A  sorNi)  of  music,  from  amidst  the  hills. 
Came  suddenly,  and  died  ;  a  fitful  sound 
Of  mirth,  soon  lost  in  wail.    Aijain  it  rose, 
And  sank  in  moumt'ulness. — There  sat  a  bard 
By  a  blue  stream  of  Erin,  where  it  swept 
Flashing  through  rock  and  wood  ;  the  sunset's  iighl 
Was  on  its  wavy,  silver-gleaming  hair. 
And  the  wind's  whisper  m  the  mountain-ash, 
Whose  clusters  droop'd  above.     His  head  was  bow'd, 
His  hand  was  on  his  harp,  yet  thence  its  touch 
Had  drawn  but  broken  strains:  and  many  stood, 
Waiting  around  in  silent  earnestness, 
Th'  unchaining  of  his  soul,  the  gush. of  song — 
Many  and  gracefiil  fonns ! — yet  one  alone 
Seem'd  present  to  his  dream  ;  and  she,  indeed. 
With  her  pale,  virgin  brow,  and  changeful  cheek. 
And  the  clear  starlii^ht  of  her  serious  eyes, 
Lovely  amidst  ihe  flowing  of  dark  locks 
And  pallid  braiding  flowers,  was  beautiful, 

*  Founded  on  the  following  circumstance  related  in  the  Percf 
9necdntes  of  imagination. 

"  It  is  somewhat  rcmiirkable  that  Carolan.  the  Irish  bard,  even  in 
his  gayest  mood,  never  could  compose  a  planxiy  for  a  Miss  Brett,  in 
the  county  of  Sligo,  whose  father's  lioiise  he  frequented,  and  where 
he  always  met  with  a  reception  due  to  his  exquisite  taste  and  men 
tal  endowments.  One  day,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  <o  com- 
pose something  in  a  sprightly  strain  for  this  lady,  he  threw  aside  his 
harp  with  a  mi.vture  of  rage  and  grief;  and  addressing  himself  in 
Irish  to  her  mother,  'Madam,'  said  he,  'I  have  often,  from  my 
great  respect  to  your  family,  attempted  a  planxty  in  order  to  cele- 
brate your  daughter's  jterfections,  but  to  no  purpose.  Some  evil  ge- 
nius hovers  over  me;  there  is  not  a  string  in  my  harp  that  does  not 
vibrate  a  melancholy  sound  when  1  set  about  this  task.  I  fear  she  is 
not  doomed  to  remain  long  among  us  ;'  '  nay,'  said  he,  emphatically, 
'she  will  not  survive  twelve  months.'  The  event  verified  the  pre- 
diction, and  the  young  lady  died  vvi'.hin  Uie  (wriod  limited  by  the  ua 
consciously  pr.jpliclic  bard.' 
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E'er  ^infiill? ! — a  crrptiire  to  behold 

With  trembhng  'midst  our  joy,  lest  aught  unseen 

Should  wuft  the  v-sion  from  us,  leaving  earth 

Too  dim  without  its  brightness! — Did  such  fear 

O'ershadow  in  that  hori  the  gifted  one, 

By  his  own  rusl!:::^  i^tream  I — Once  more  he  gazed, 

Upon  the  radiant  girl,  and  yet  once  more 

From  the  deep  chords  hij  wandering  hand  brought  ool 

A  few  short  festive  notes,  an  opening  strain 

Of  bridal  melody,  soon  dash'd  with  grief, 

As  if  some  wailing  rpirit  in  the  strings 

Met  and  oVrmaster'd  him :  but  yielding  then 

To  the  strong  prophet-impuise,  mournfully. 

Like  moanmg  waters  o'et  the  l.arp  he  pour'd 

The  trouble  of  his  hauijted  soul,  and  sang — 

Voice  of  the  grave  ! 

I  hear  thy  thrilling  call ; 
It  comes  in  the  dash  of  the  Ibnming  wave, 

In  the  sear-leaPs  trembling  fall ! 
In  the  shiver  of  the  tree, 

I  hear  thee,  0  thou  voice  ! 
And  I  would  thy  warning  were  but  for  me, 

That  my  spirit  weight  rejoice. 

But  thou  art  S';nt 

For  the  sad  earth's  young  and  fair. 
For  the  graceh^l  heads  that  have  not  bent 

To  the  wintry  hand  of  care ! 
They  hear  the  wind's  low  sigh, 

And  the  river  sweeping  free. 
And  the  green  reeds  murmuring  heavi^. 

And  the  woods — but  they  hear  not  tbee ! 

Long  have  I  striven 

With  my  deep  foreboding  soul. 
But  the  full  tide  now  its  bounds  hath  nnm 

And  darkly  on  must  roll, 
rhere'e  a  vounw  brow  smiUng  near. 

With  a  bridal  white  rose  wreath— 
Unto  me  it  smiles  from  a  flowery  bier, 

Touch'd  solemnly  by  death ! 

Fair  art  thou,  Moma! 
The  sadness  of  thine  eye 

Is  beautiful  as  silvery  clouds 
On  the  dark  blue  summer  sky ! 

And  thy  voice  comes  like  the  sound 
Of  a  sweet  and  hidden  rill. 

That  makes  the  dim  woods  tunehJ  round- 
But  soon  it  must  be  still ! 

Silence  and  dust 
On  diy  surmy  lips  must  lie— 
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Make  not  the  strength  of  love  thy  troBt, 

A  stronger  yet  is  nigh ! 
No  strain  of  festal  flow 

That  my  hand  for  thee  haih  tried. 
But  into  dirge  notes  v.ild  and  low 

Its  ringing  tones  have  died. 

Young  art  thou,  Moma ! 

Yet  on  thy  gentle  head, 
Like  heavy  dew  on  the  lily's  lea-zes, 

A  spirit  hath  been  shed ! 
And  tne  glance  is  thine  which  sees 

Through  nature's  av'fd  hsart — 
But  bright  things  go  w  ith  tl'.o  suxnmei  bnem. 

And  thou  too  must  depart ! 

Yet  shall  I  weep  ? 

I  know  that  in  thy  breast 
There  swells  a  fount  of  song  too  deep, 

Too  powerful  for  thy  rest ! 
And  the  bitterness  1  know, 

And  the  chill  of  this  world's  breath — 
Go,  all  undimm'd,  in  thy  glory  so ! 

Young  and  crown'd  bride  of  death ! 

Take  hence  to  heaven 

Thy  holy  thoughts  and  bright, 
And  soaring  hopes,  that  were  not  given 

For  the  touch  of  mortal  blight ! 
Might  we  follow  in  thy  track, 

"This  parting  should  not  be ! 
But  the  spring  shall  give  us  violets  back. 

And  every  flower  out  thee ! 

There  was  a  burst  of  tears  around  the  bard : 
All  wept  but  one,  and  she  serenely  stood, 
With  her  clear  brow  and  dark  religious  eve 
Raised  to  the  first  faint  star  above  the  hilfe, 
And  cloudless ;  though  it  might  be  that  her  cheek 
Was  pa.er  than  befcr?.— So  Moma  heard 
The  minstrel's  prophecy. 

And  spring  return'd, 
Bringing  the  eartn  her  lovely  tilings  again. 
All,  save  the  loveliest  far !    A  voice,  a  amiie, 
A  young  sweet  spirit  gone. 
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TIIE  LADY  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

TBOM  THE  "  FORTKAIT  GALLERY,"  AX  UXFIXISHED  POE3t. 

If  there  be  bat  one  spot  apnn  thy  name, 
'One  eye  thou  fear'st  to  meet,  one  human  voice 
Whose  looes  thoa  shrink'st  from — Woman :  veil  thy  &ei^ 
A«d  bow  thy  head— and  die  ! 

Tdou  see'at  her  pictured  with  her  shining  hair, 

(Famed  were  tnose  treaaes  in  Provengal  song,} 
Half  braided,  half  o'er  check  and  bosom  £ur 

Let  looee,  and  poaring  sanny  wares  along 
Her  goiseoas  vest.    A  chdi's  llAt  hand  is  roving 
'Midst  the  rich  curls  j  and,  oh !  how  meekly  lo\-iii{; 
Its  earnest  looks  are  tilted  to  the  fece 
Which  bends  to  meet  its  lip  in  latching  grace  ! 
Yet  that  brisht  lady's  eye,  raethinks,  l^in  less 
Of  deep,  ana  still,  and  pensive  tenderness. 
Than  might  beseem  a  mother's ;— on  her  brow 

Sometync'  too  much  there  dts  of  native  scorn. 
And  her  some  kindle  with  a  conscious  glow. 

As  from  the  thought  of  sovereign  beauty  bom. 
These  may  be  dreams — but  how  shall  woman  tell 
Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tears ! — She  fell ' 
That  mother  left  that  child ! — went  hurrying  by 
Its  cradle — haply  not  without  a  s>gh. 
Haply  one  moment  o'er  its  re^  serene 
She  hung — but  no  I  it  could  not  thus  have  been. 
For  she  went  on .' — foisook  her  home,  her  hearth. 
All  pure  affection,  all  sweet  household  mirth. 
To  live  a  gaudy  and  dish<v.or'd  thing. 
Sharing  in  guilt  the  splendors  of  a  kmg. 

Her  lord,  in  very  weariness  of  lifr. 

Girt  on  his  sword  fi/r  scenes  of  distant  strife  ; 

He  reck'd  no  more  of  glory : — grief  and  shaine 

Cru^'d  out  his  fierr  nattue,  and  h^  name 

Died  silently.    A  shadow  o'er  his  halls 

Crept  year  by  vear ;  the  minstrel  pass'd  their  walls : 

The  warder's  nom  bimg  mute : — mean  time  the  child 

On  whose  fiist  flowerirtg  thoughts  no  parent  smiled, 

A  gentle  girl,  and  yet  de«p-b^rted,  grew 

Into  sad  youth ;  for  well,  too  well,  ^e  knew 

Her  mothers  tale !    Its  memory  made  the  sky 

Seem  all  too  joyous  for  hei  dirinking  eye  ; 

Check'd  on  her  lip  the  flow  of  song,  which  fain 

Would  there  have  lingerd ;  flush'd  her  cheek  to  pain 

If  met  by  sudJen  glance ;  and  gave  a  tone 

Of  sorrow,  a?  f  jr  something  lovely  gone. 

E'en  to  the  spring's  giad  voice.    Her  own  was  k>w 

And  plaintive. — Oh  I  there  lies  such  depths  of -voe 

68 
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In  a  young  blijrhted  spirit !  Manhood  rears 
A  haughty  brow,  and  age  has  done  with  tears; 
But  youth  bows  down  to  misery,  in  amaze 
At  the  durk  cloud  o'ermantling  its  fresh  days — 
And  thus  it  was  with  her.     A  mournful  sight 

In  one  so  fair — for  she  indeed  was  fair — 
Not  with  her  mother's  dazzlin^  eyes  of  light, 

Hers  were  more  shadowy,  full  of  thought  and  prayei, 
And  with  long  lashes  o'er  a  white  rose  chee4i. 
Drooping  in  gloom,  yet  tender  still  and  meek. 
Still  that  fond  child's— and  oh  !  the  brow  above 
So  pale  and  pure  !  so  form'd  for  holy  love 
To  gaze  upon  in  silence  ! — but  she  felt 
That  love  was  not  tor  her,  though  hearts  would  melt 
Where'er  she  moved,  and  reverence  mutely  given 
Went  with  her ;  and  low  prayers,  that  cali'd  on  Heavnn 
To  bless  the  young  Isaure. 

One  sunny  morn 
With  alms  before  her  castle  gate  she  stood, 
'Midst  peasant  groups ;  when  breathless  and  o'erwom. 

And  shrouded  in  long  weeds  of  widowhood, 
A  stranger  through  them  broke : — the  orphan  maid. 
With  her  sweet  voice  and  profTcr'd  hand  of  aid 
Tum'd  to  give  welcome  ;  but  a  wild  sad  look 
Met  hers — a  gaze  that  all  her  spirit  shook  ; 
And  that  pale  woman,  suddenly  subdued 
By  some  strong  passion,  in  its  gushing  mood, 
Kjielt  at  her  feet,  and  bathed  them  with  such  tears 
As  rain  the  hoarded  agonies  of  years 
From  the  heart's  urn ;  and  with  her  white  lips  press  d 
The  grcund  they  trod  ;  then  burying  in  her  vest 
Her  brow's  deep  flush,  sobb'd  out—"  Oh,  undefiled ' 
I  am  thy  mother — spurn  me  not,  my  child  !" 

Isaure  had  pray'd  for  that  lost  mother ;  wept 

O'er  her  stain'd  memory,  while  the  happy  slept 

In  the  hush'd  midnight ;  stood  with  mournful  gaze 

Before  yon  picture's  smile  of  other  days, 

But  never  breathed  in  human  ear  the  name 

Which  weighed  her  being  to  the  earth  with  shame 

What  marvel  if  the  anguish,  the  surprise. 

The  dark  remembrances,  the  alter'd  guise, 

Awhile  o'erpowcred  her  I — from  the  weeper's  tmic/i 

She  shrank — 'twas  but  a  moment — yet  too  much 

For  that  all-humbled  one  ;  its  mortal  stroke 

Came  down  like  lightning,  and  her  full  heart  broke 

At  once  in  silence.     Heavily  and  prone 

She  sank,  while  o'er  her  castle's  threshold  stone, 

Those  long  fair  tresses — they  still  brightly  wore 

Their  early  i)ride,  though  bound  with  pearls  no  mor»- 
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Bureting  their  fillet,  in  sad  beauty  roU'd, 
And  swept  the  dust  wiift  coils  of  wavy  gold. 

Her  child  bent  o'er  her — call'd  her — 't^vas  too  late- 
Dead  lay  the  wanderer  at  her  own  proud  gate  ! 
The  joy  of  courts,  the  star  of  knitrht  and  bard — 
How  dids:  thou  fall,  O  bright-hair'd  Emiengarde ! 


THE  MOURNER  FOR  THE  BARMEtlOES. 

O  good  old  man  I  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  s€r^■ice  of  the  antique  world  ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times." 

A$  You  Like  A 

Fallen  was  the  Hou^e  of  Giafar ;  and  its  name, 
Tlie  high  roniannc  name  of  Barmecide, 
A  sound  forbidden  on  its  own  bright  shores, 
By  the  swift  Tigris'  wave.    Stern  Haroun's  wrath. 
Sweeping  che  miglity  with  their  fame  away. 
Had  so  pa^'d  sentence  :  but  man's  chainless  heart 
Hides  that  within  its  depths  which  never  yet 
Th'  oppressor's  thought  could  reach. 

'Twas  desolate 
Where  Giafar's  hall?,  beneath  the  burning  sun. 
Spread  out  in  ruin  lay.    The  songs  had  ceased ; 
The  lights,  the  perfumes,  and  the  genii  tales 
Had  ceased  ;  the  guests  were  gone.     Yet  still  one  voice 
Was  there — the  fountain's ;  through  those  eastern  courtt^ 
Over  the  broken  marble  and  the  grass. 
Its  low  clear  music  shedding  mournfully. 

And  still  another  voice ! — an  aged  man. 

Yet  with  a  dark  and  fervent  eye  beneaih 

His  silvery  hair,  came  day  by  day,  and  sate 

On  a  wliite  column's  fragment ;  and  drew  forth. 

From  the  forsaken  walls  and  dim  arcades, 

A  tone  that  shook  them  with  lis  answerinsr  thrill 

To  his  deep  accents.     Many  a  glorious  taic 

He  told  that  sad  yet  stately  solitude, 

Pouring  his  memory's  fulness  o'er  its  gloom. 

Like  waters  in  the  waste  ;  and  calling  up, 

By  song  or  high  recital  of  their  deeds, 

Bright  solemn  shadows  of  its  vanish'd  race 

To  people  their  own  halls :  with  these  alone. 

In  all  this  rich  and  breathing  world,  his  thoughts 

Held  still  unbroken  converse.    He  had  been 

Rear'd  in  this  lordly  dwelling,  and  was  now 

The  ivy  of  its  ruins,  imto  which 

His  fading  life  seem'd  bound.    Day  roH'd  on  day 

And  from  that  scene  the  lanelines  was  fled ; 
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For  crowds  around  the  grey-hair'd  chronicler 

Met  as  men  meet,  within  whose  anxious  hearts 

F'ear  with  deep  teeiiiig  ^i:ives  :  till,  as  a  breeze 

Wanders  through  forest  brandies,  and  is  met 

By  one  quick  sound  and  sliiver  nf  the  leaves. 

The  spirit  of  his  passionate  lament, 

As  through  their  stricken  souls  it  pass'd  awoke 

One  echoing  murmur. — But  this  might  not  be 

Under  a  despot's  rule,  and,  summon'd  thence, 

The  dreamer  stood  before  the  Caliph's  throne  : 

Sentenced  to  death  he  stood,  and  deeply  pale. 

And  with  his  white  lips  rigidly  compieas'd  ; 

Till,  in  submissive  tones,  he  ask'd  to  speak 

Once  more,  ere  thrust  from  earth's  fair  sunshine  forth. 

Was  it  to  sue  for  grace  ? — His  burning  heart 

Sprang,  with  a  sudden  lightning,  to  his  eye, 

And  he  was  changed  I — and  thus,  in  rapid  words, 

Th'  o'ermastering  thoughts,  more  strong  than  death,  found  way 

"  And  shall  I  not  rejoice  to  go,  when  the  noble  and  the  brave, 
With  the  gloiy  on  their  brows,  are  gone  before  me  to  the  grave  ? 
What  is  there  left  to  look  on  now,  what  brightness  in  the  land  ? 
I  hold  in  scorn  the  faded  world,  that  wants  their  princely  band 

"  My  chiefs !  my  chiefs !  the  old  man  comes  that  in  your  halls 
was  nursed —  [first — 

That  foUow'd  you  to  many  a  fight,  where  flash'd  your  sabres 

That  bore  your  children  in  his  arms,  your  name  upon  his 
heart : — 

Oh !  must  the  music  of  that  name  with  him  from  earth  depart  ? 

"  It  shall  not  be !  a  thousand  tongues,  though  hiunan  voice 

were  still. 
With  that  high  sound  the  living  air  triumphantly  shall  fill ; 
The  wind's  tree  flight  shall  bear  it  on  as  wandering  seeds  are 

sown,  [tone. 

And  the  stairy  midnight  whisper  it,  with  a  deep  and  thrilling 

"  For  it  is  not  as  a  flower  whose  scent  with  the  dropping  leaves 
expires,  [its  fires; 

And  it  is  not  as  a  household  lamp,  that  a  breath  should  quench 
It  is  written  on  our  battle-fieids  with  the  writing  of  the  sword, 
It  hath  left  upon  our  desert  sands  a  light  in  blessings  pour'd. 

"  The  founts,  tlie  many  gushing  founts,  wliich  to  the  wild  ye 

gave, 
Of  you,  my  chiefs,  shall  sing  aloud,  as  thev  pour  a  joyous  wave ! 
And  tlie  groves,  with  whose  deep  lovely  gloom  ye  hung  the 

pilgrim's  way. 
Shall  send  from  all  their  sighing  leaves  your  praises  on  the  day, 

"  The  very  walls  your  bounty  rear'd  for  the  stranger's  home- 
less head, 
Shall  find  a  nmnnur  to  record  your  tale,  my  glorious  dead ' 


THE  SPAXISH  CUAPEL.  I« 

Thoogh  the  grass  be  where  ye  feasted  once,  where  lute  ana 

cittern  rung, 
And  the  serpent  in  your  palaces  lie  coil'd  amidst  its  young. 


"  It  is  enough !  mine  eye  no  more  of  jor  or  splendor  t 
I  leave  your  name  in  lufty  faith,  to  the  skies  and  to  the  breeze 
I  go,  siiice  earth  her  flower  hath  lost,  to  join  the  brisht  and  fair, 
And  call  the  grave  a  kingly  house,  for  ye,  my  chiet/"are  there  *" 

But  while  the  old  man  sang,  a  mist  of  tears 

O'er  Haroun's  eyes  had  gather'd,  and  a  thought — 

Oh  !  many  a  sudden  and  remorseful  thought — 

Of  his  youth's  once  loved  friends,  the  martyr'd  race, 

O'eiiHow'd  hi?  softening  heart. — "  Live  !  live !"  be  cried, 

"  Thou  faithful  unto  death  !  live  on,  and  still 

Speak  of  thy  lords — they  were  a  princely  band !" 


THE  SPANISH  CHAPEL.* 

'•  Weep  DOtfnr  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tnmh. 
In  life's  early  morning,  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 

'ire  sin  threw  a  veil  o'er  thespi.-it's  yoane  bloom, 
'It  earth  had  profaned  what  was  bom  for  the  skies  " 

Mean 

I  MADE  a  mountain  brook  my  guide 

Through  a  wild  Spanish  glen. 
And  watider'd  on  its  grassy  side. 

Far  from  the  homes  of  men. 

It  lured  me  with  a  singing  tone. 

And  many  a  sunny  glance. 
To  a  green  spot  of  beauty  lone, 

A  l^tmt  for  old  romance. 

A  dim  and  deeply  boFom'd  grove 

Of  many  an  aged  tree. 
Such  as  the  shadowy  violets  love. 

The  fewn  and  forest  bee. 

The  darkness  of  the  chestnut-bough 

There  on  the  waters  lay, 
rhe  bright  stream  reverently  below 

Check'd  its  exulting  play ; 

And  bore  a  music  all  subdued, 

And  led  a  silvery  sheen 
On  through  the  breathing  solitude 

Of  that  rich  leafy  scene. 

For  something  viewlessly  around 
Of  solemn  influence  dwelt, 

*  BQprested  by  a  scene  beautlfally  described  in  the  ReeMtetioua  o 
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In  the  soft  gloom  and  whispery  sound, 
JSot  to  be  told,  but  felt; 

While  sending;  forth  a  quiet  gleam 

Across  the  wood's  repose, 
And  o'er  the  twilight  of  the  stream, 

A  lowly  chapel  rose. 

A  pathway  to  that  still  retreat 
Througn  many  a  myrtle  wound, 

And  there  a  sight — ^liow  strangely  sweet ! 
My  steps  in  wonder  bound, 

For  on  a  brilliant  bed  of  flowers, 

E'en  at  the  threshold  made. 
As  if  to  sleep  through  sultry  hours 

A  young  fair  child  was  laid. 

To  sleep  1 — oh !  ne'er  on  childhood's  eye 

And  silken  lashes  press'd. 
Did  the  warm  living  slumber  lie 

With  such  a  weight  of  rest ! 

Yet  still  a  tender  crimson  clow 
Its  cheek's  pure  marble  dyed — 

'Twas  but  the  light's  faint  streaming  flow 
Through  roses  heap'd  beside. 

I  stoop' d — the  .smooth  round  arm  was  slaU, 

The  soft  lip's  breath  was  fled, 
And  the  bright  ringlets  hung  so  still- - 

The  lovely  child  was  dead  ! 

*  Alas  !"  I  cried,  "  ftiir  faded  thing ! 

Thou  hast  rung  bitter  tears, 
And  thou  hast  left  a  woe,  to  cling. 

Round  yearning  hearts  for  years !" 

But  then  a  voice  came  sweet  and  low 

I  turn'd  and  near  m.e  sate 
A  woman  with  a  mourner's  brow, 

Pale,  yet  not  desolate. 

And  in  her  still,  clear,  matron  face. 

All  solemnly  serene, 
A  shadow'd  image  I  could  trace 

Of  that  young  slumberer's  mien. 

•*  Stranger !  ihou  pitiest  me,"  she  said 

With  lips  that  riintly  smiled, 
"  As  here  I  watch  beside  my  dead, 

My  fair  and  precious  child. 

"  But  know,  the  time-worn  heart  may  bd 

By  pangs  in  this  world  riven. 
Keener  than  theirs  who  yield,  like  me. 

An  angel  thus  to  Heaven !" 


TirE  KAISER'S  FEAST.  ^Sl 


THE  KAISER'S  FEAST. 

Louis.  Emperor  of  Germ.-iny,  harins  pnt  his  brother,  the  Pal«|STavf 
Rodolphus,  uniier  the  bin  of  the  empire  in  the  twelfth  century 
that  imlortunate  prince  tleil  to  England,  where  he  died  in  neglect 
•nd  poverty.  "  After  his  decease,  his  mother  Matilda  privately  in 
vited  his  children  to  return  to  Gennany  :  and,  by  her  media'tioa 
daring  a  season  of  festivity,  when  Louis  kept  wassail  in  the  castle 
of  Heidelberg,  the  family  of  his  brother  presented  themselves  be 
fore  him  in  the  garb  of  supplinnt*,  imploring  pity  and  forsiveness 
To  this  appeal  the  victor  softened." — .Viis  Bender's  .MeaurirM  if 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

The  Kaiser  feasted  in  his  hal! — 

The  red  wine  mantled  high  ; 
Banners  were  trembling  on  the  wall. 

To  the  peals  of  minstrelsy: 
And  many  a  gleam  and  sparkle  came 

From  the  armor  hung  around, 
As  it  caught  the  glance  of  the  torch's  flame. 

Or  tlte  hearth  with  piiie-boughs  crown'd. 

Why  fell  there  silence  on  the  chord 

Beneath  the  harper's  hand  ? 
And  suddenly  from  that  rich  board. 

Why  rose  the  wassail  band  ? 
The  strings  were  hush'd — the  km'gbts  made  way 

For  the  queenly  mother's  tread, 
As  up  the  hall,  in  dark  arrav, 

Two  fair-hair'd  boys  she  led. 

She  led  them  e'en  to  the  Kaiser's  place. 

And  still  before  him  stood  ; 
Till,  with  strange  wonder,  o'er  his  face 

Flash'd  the  proud  warrior  blood  : 
And  "  Speak,  mv  mother !  speak  !"  he  crietl, 

"  Wherefore  this  mourning  vest  ? 
And  the  clinsing  children  by  thy  side. 

In  weeds  oTsadnes3  drest  V' 

"  Well  may  a  mourning  vest  be  mine. 

And  theirs,  my  son,  mv  son ! 
Look  on  the  features  of  thy  line 

In  each  fair  little  one  ! 
Thoogh  grief  awhile  within  their  eyes 

Hath  tamed  the  dancing  glee. 
Yet  there  thine  own  quick  spirit  lies — 

Thy  brother's  children  see ! 

"  And  where  is  he,  thy  brother,  where  1 

He  in  thy  home  that  grew. 
And  smiling  with  his  simny  hair^ 

Ever  to  greet  thee  flew  i 
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How  would  his  arms  thy  neck  entwine, 

His  fo«d  lips  press  thy  brow  ! 
My  son !  oh,  call  these  orphans  thine ! — 

Thou  hast  no  brother  now  ! 

"  What !  from  their  gentle  eyes  doth  nought 

Speak  of  thy  childhood's  hours, 
And  smite  thee  with  a  tender  thought 

Of  thy  dead  father's  towers  ? 
Kind  was  thy  boyish  heart  and  true, 

When  rear'd  together  there. 
Through  the  old  woods  like  fawns  ye  flew — 

Where  is  thy  brother — where  1 

"  Well  didst  thou  love  him  then  and  he 

Still  at  thy  side  was  seen ! 
How  is  it  that  such  thin^  can  be 

As  though  they  ne'er  had  been  ? 
Evil  was  this  world's  breath,  which  came 

Between  the  good  and  brave  ! 
Now  must  the  tears  of  grief  and  shame 

Be  ofTer'd  to  the  grave. 
"  And  let  them,  let  them  there  be  pour'd ! 

Though  all  unfelt  below — 
Thine  own  wrung  heart,  to  love  restored, 

Shall  soften  as  they  flow. 
Oh  !  death  is  mighty  to  make  peace  ; 

Now  bid  his  work  be  done  ! 
So  many  an  inward  strife  shall  cease — 

Take,  take  these  babes,  my  son !" 

His  eye  was  dimm'd — the  strongman  shook 

With  feelings  long  suppress'd  ; 
Up  in  his  amis  the  boys  he  took. 

And  strain'd  them  to  his  breast. 
And  a  shout  from  all  in  the  royal  haU 

Burst  forth  to  hail  the  sight  ; 
And  eyes  were  wet  'midst  the  brave  that  met 

At  the  Kaiser's  feast  that  night. 


TASSO  AND  HIS  SISTER 

"  Devant  vous  estSorrente ;  la  dfimeuroit  la  soeur  de  Tasse,  qaand 
11  Vint  en  p616rin  demander  a  celte  obscure  amie,  un  asyle  contro 
I'injustice  des  princes.— Ses  longues  douleurs  avaient  pi<iS'?ue  eganl 
sa  raison  ;  il  ne  lui  restoit  plus  qiie  son  g6nie." — Corin^e. 

She  sat,  where  on  each  wind  that  sigh'd, 

The  citron's  breath  went  by. 
While  the  red  gold  of  eventide 

Burn'd  in  the  Italian  sky. 
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Her  bower  was  one  where  daylight's  close 

Full  of  sweet  laughter  found. 
As  thence  the  voice  of  childhood  rose 

To  the  high  vineyards  round. 

But  Piill  and  thoughtful,  at  her  knee. 

Her  children  stood  that  hour, 
TTieir  bursts  of  song  and  dancing  t^Iee 

Hush'd  as  by  words  of  power. 
With  bright  fix'd  wondering  eyes,  that  gazed 

Up  to  their  mother's  face. 
With  brows  through  parted  ringlets  raised 

They  stood  in  siient  grace. 

While  she — vet  something  o'er  her  look 

Of  moumfiilness  was  spread — 
Forth  from  a  poet's  magic  book 

The  glorious  numbers  read  ; 
The  proud  undying  lay,  which  pour'd 

Its  light  on  evil  years ; 
Hh  of  The  gifted  pen  and  sword,* 

The  triumph — and  the  tears. 

She  read  of  fair  Erminia's  flight, 

VVTiich  Venice  once  might  hear 
Sung  on  her  glittering  seas  at  night 

By  many  a  gondolier ; 
Of  hijn  she  read,  who  broke  the  charm 

That  wrapt  the  mynle  grove ; 
Of  Godfrey's  deeds,  of  "Tancred's  arm. 

That  slew  his  Paj-nim  love. 

Young  cheeks  around  that  bright  page  glowed 

Young  holy  heans  were  stirr'd  ; 
And  the  meek  tears  of  woman  floVd 

Fast  o'er  each  burning  word. 
And  sounds  of  breeze,  and  fount,  and  leaf. 

Came  sweet,  each  pause  between  ; 
When  a  strange  voice  of  sudden  grief 

Burst  on  the  gentle  scene. 

The  mother  tum'd — a  way-worn  man. 

In  pilgrim  garb,  stood  nigh, 
Of  stately  mien,  yet  wild  and  wan, 

Of  proud  yet  mournful  eye. 
But  drops  which  would  not  stay  for  prde. 

From  that  dark  eye  gush'd  fiee. 
As  pressing  his  pale  brow,  he  cried, 

"  Forgotten !  e'en  by  thee ! 

"Am  I  so  changed  ? — and  yet  we  two 
Oft  band  in  l^d  have  play'd ; — 

•  It  U  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  the  well-known  Italian  saTlM 
thai  Taa*o,  with  hU  sword  and  pen,  was  sapMiur  v  all  men. 
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This  brow  hath  been  all  bathed  in  dew, 
From  wreaths  wliich  thou  hast  made; 

We  hat  e  knelt  down  and  said  one  prayer. 
And  sung  one  ve-per  strain  ; 

My  soul  is  dim  with  clouds  of  care — 
Tell  me  those  words  again ! 

"  Life  hath  been  heavy  on  my  head, 

I  come  a  stricken  deer. 
Bearing  the  heart,  'midst  crowds  that  bled, 

To  bleed  in  stillness  here." 
She  gazed,  till  thoushts  that  long  had  slep* 

Shook  all  her  thrilling  frame — 
She  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept, 

Munnuring  her  brother's  name. 

Her  brother's  name ! — and  who  was  he, 

The  weary  one,  th'  unknown. 
That  came,  the  bitter  world  to  flee, 

A  stranger  to  his  own  ? — 
He  was  the  bard  of  gifts  divine 

To  sway  the  souls  of  men  ; 
He  of  the  song  for  Salem's  shrine. 

He  of  the  sword  and  pen ! 


ULLA,  OR  THE  ADJURATION. 

"  Yet  si>eak  to  me !    T  have  outwatch'd  the  stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain,  in  search  of  thee 
Speak  to  me '.    I  have  wander'd  o'er  the  earth. 
And  never  found  thy  likeness.    Speak  to  nie  ! 
This  once— once  more  ;"  Mavfrai. 

"  Thoi/rt  gone  -  thou'rt  slumbering  low, 

With  the  sounding  seas  above  thee ; 
ft  is  but  a  restless  woe, 

But  a  haunting  dream  to  love  thee ! 
Thrice  the  glad  swan  has  sung. 

To  greet  the  spring-time  hours. 
Since  thine  oar  at  parting  flung 

The  wliite  spray  up  in  showers. 

There's  a  shadow  of  the  grave  on  thy  hearth  and  round  tny 

home ; 
Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  tlead ! — thou'rt  surely  of  them— 

come!" 

'Twas  Ulla's  voice — alone  she  stood 

In  the  Iceland  summer  night. 

Far  gazing  o'er  a  glassy  flood. 
From  a  dark  rock's  btetling  height. 
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"  I  know  thou  hast  thv  bed 

_\Vhere  the  sea-weeil's  coil  hath  bound  thee  • 

The  storm  sweeps  o'er  thy  head,  ' 

Bat  the  depths  are  hush'd  around  thee. 
What  wind  shall  point  the  way 

To  the  chambers  where  thou'rt  lyinw  ? 
Come  to  me  thence  and  say  °  ' 

Thou  thought'st  on  me  in  dying  ? 

I  will  not  shrink  to  see  thee  with  a  bloodies  lip  and  chees— 
Oome  to  me  from  the  ocean  dead  I— thou'rt  surely  of  then?-. 

She  listen 'd— 'twas  the  wind's  low  moan, 

'Twas  the  ripple  of  the  wave, 
'Twas  the  wakening  osprey's  cry  alone. 

As  it  starded  from  its  cave. 
"  I  know  each  fearful  spell 

Of  the  ancient  Runic  lay, 
Whose  mutter'd  words  compel 

The  tempest  to  obey. 
But  I  adjure  not  thee 

By  magic  sIot  or  song — 
My  voice  shall  stir  the  sea 

By  love— die  deep,  the  strong .' 

By  the  might  of  woman's  teare,  by  the  passion  of  her  si^ba. 
Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead  I— by  the  vo«s  we  pled|ed- 

Again  she  gazed  with  an  eager  glance, 

Wandering  and  wildlv  bright ; — 
She  saw  but  the  sparkling  waters  dance 

To  the  arrowy  northern  liuht. 
"  By  the  slow  and  stru^sling  death 

Of  hope  that  loathed  to  part. 
By  the  tierce  and  witherins  breath 

Of  despair  on  youth's  hish  heart- 
By  the  weight  of  gloom  which  clings 

To  the  mantle  of  the  night, 
By  the  heavy  dawn  which  brint^ 

Nought  lovely  to  the  sight—  ° 

By  aU  that^om  my  weary  soul  thou  hast  wrung  of  grief  and 
Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead— awake,  arise,  appear ! 
Was  it  her  yearning  spirit's  dream 

Or  did  a  pale  fonn  rise, 
■'^"iio'^rtfie  hush'd  wave  glide  and  gleam. 
With  bnght,  still,  mournful  eyes ! 

•  Have  the  depths  heard  ?— they  have  ! 
My  voice  prevails— thou'rt  there. 
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Dim  from  thy  walery  grsve— 

O  thou  that  wert  so  fair ! 
Yet  take  me  to  thy  rest ! 

There  dwells  no  fear  with  love  ; 
Let  me  slumber  on  thy  breast, 

While  the  billow  rolls  above  ! 

Where  the  long  lost  things  He  hid,  where  the  bright  ones  have 

their  home, 
We  will  sleep  among  the  ocean's  dead — stay  for  me,  stay '    1 

come !" 

There  was  a  sullen  plunge  below, 

A  flashing  on  the  main  ; 
And  the  wave  shut  o'er  that  wild  heart's  woe, 

Shut,  and  grew  still  again. 


TO  WORDSWORTH. 

Thtne  is  a  strain  to  read  among  the  hills, 

The  old  and  full  of  voices ; — by  the  source 
Of  some  free  stream,  whose  gladd'ning  presence  filla 

The  solitude  with  sound ;  for  in  its  course 
Even  such  is  thy  deep  song,  that  seems  a  part 
Of  those  high  scenes,  a  fountain  from  their  heart. 

Or  its  calm  spirit  fitly  may  be  taken 
To  the  still  breast,  in  sunny  garden  bowers. 

Where  vernal  winds  each  tree's  low  tones  awaken, 
And  bud  and  bell  with  changes  mark  the  hours. 

There  let  thy  thoughts  be  with  me,  while  the  day 

Sinks  with  a  golden  and  serene  decay. 

Or  by  some  hearth  where  happy  faces  meet, 
W^hen  night  hath  hush'd  the  woods,  with  all  their  birds, 

There,  from  some  gentle  voice,  that  lay  were  sweet 
As  antique  music,  link'd  with  household  words  ; 

While,  in  pleased  murmurs,  womnn's  lip  might  move. 

And  the  raised  eye  of  childhood  shine  ia  love. 

Or  where  the  shadows  of  dark  solemn  yews 
Brood  silently  o'er  some  lone  burial-ground, 

Thy  verse  hath  power  that  brightly  might  diffuse 
A  breath,  a  kindlirig,  as  of  spring,  around  ; 

From  its  own  glow  of  hope  and  courage  high. 

And  steadfast  faith's  victorious  constancy. 

True  bard  and  holy ! — thou  art  e'en  as  one 

Who,  by  some  secret  gift  of  soul  or  eye. 
In  every  spot  beneath  the  smiling  sun, 

Sees  where  the  springs  of  living  waters  lie  : 
Unseen  awhile  they  sleep — till,  touch'd  by  thee. 
Bright  healthlial  waves  flow  forth  to  each  glad  wanderer  free 
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A  MONARCH'S  DEATHBED. 

The  liTjperor  Albert  of  Hapsbnrg,  who  was  assassinated  by  hi* 
nephew,  afterwards  called  John  the  Parricide,  was  left  t«  die  by 
the  wayside,  and  only  sapported  in  his  last  momeDts  by  a  remala 
peasant,  who  happened  to  be  passing.] 

A  MONAiCH  on  hi?  deathbed  lay — 

Did  censers  waft  perfume, 
And  soft  lamps  pour  their  silvery  ray. 

Through  h^  profound  chamber's  gloom  1 
He  lay  upon  a  greensward  bed. 

Beneath  a  darkening  sky — 
A  lone  tree  waving  o'er  his  head, 

A  swift  stream  rolling  by. 

Had  he  then  fallen  as  warriors  fall. 

Where  spear  strikes  fire  with  spear  ? 
Was  there  a  banner  for  his  pall, 

A  buckler  for  his  bier  ? 
Not  so — nor  cloven  shields  nor  helms 

Had  strewn  the  bloody  sod. 
Where  he,  the  helpless  lord  of  realms. 

Yielded  his  soul  to  God. 

W'ere  there  not  friends  with  words  ol  cheer. 

And  princely  vassals  nigh  ? 
And  priests,  the  crucifix  to  rear 

Before  the  glazing  eye  ? 
A  peasant  gin  that  royal  head 

upon  her  bosom  laid. 
And,  shrinking  not  for  woman's  dread. 

The  face  of  death  survey'd. 

Alone  she  sat : — from  hill  and  wood 

Red  sank  the  mournful  sun  ; 
Fast  gush'd  the  fount  of  noble  bood — 

Treason  its  worst  had  done. 
W  ith  her  lon^  hair  she  vainly  press'd 

The  wounds,  to  staunch  their  tide — 
Unknown,  on  that  meek  humble  breast, 

Imperial  Albert  died ! 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HEBEBL 

"  Umile  in  tanta  gloria." — Pararei. 

Ir  it  oe  sad  to  speak  of  treasures  gone, 

Of  sainted  genius  call'd  too  soon  away. 
Of  light  from  this  world  taken,  while  it  shone 
69 
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yet  kindling  onward  to  the  perfect  day — 
How  shall  our  grief,  if  mournful  these  tilings  be, 
Flow  forth,  0,  thou  of  many  gifts  !  for  thee  ? 

Hath  not  thy  voice  been  here  amongst  us  heard  1 
And  that  deep  soul  of  gentleness  and  power, 

Have  we  not  felt  its  breath  in  every  word, 

Wont  from  thy  lip,  as  Hermon'g  dew,  to  shower? 

Yes,  in  our  hearts  thy  fervent  th(3Uglit*  have  burn'd— 

Of  heaven  they  were,  and  thither  iiavc  retum'd. 

How  shall  we  mourn  thee  ? — With  a  lofty  trust, 

Our  lifij's  immortal  birthright  from  above  ! 
With  a  glad  fliith,  whose  eye,  to  track  the  just. 

Through  shades  and  mysteries  lifts  a  glance  of  love, 
And  yet  can  weep  ! — tor  nature  thus  deplores 
The  friend  that  leaves  us,  though  for  hajjpier  shores. 
And  one  high  tone  of  triumph  o'er  thy  bier. 

One  strain  of  solemn  rapture  be  allow'd  ! 
Thou,  that  rejoicing  on  thy  mid  career. 

Not  to  decay,  bui  unto  death  hast  bow'd  ; 
In  those  bright  regions  of  the  rising  sun, 
Where  victory  ne'er  a  crown  Uke  thine  had  won. 

Praise  !  for  yet  one  more  name  with  power  endow'd. 
To  cheer  and  guide  us,  onward  as  we  press ; 

Yet  one  more  image  on  the  heart  bestow'd 
To  dwell  there,  beautiful  in  holine.'s ! 

Thine,  Heber,  thine  ;  whose  memory  from  the  dead, 
Shines  as  the  star  which  to  the  Saviour  led  ! 
St.  Asaph,  Sqjt.  1826. 


THE  ADOPTED  CHILD. 

"  Why  wouldst  thou  leave  me,  0  gentle  child  ? 
Thy  home  on  the  mountain  is  bleak  and  wild, 
A  straw-roof 'd  cabin,  with  lowly  wall- 
Mine  is  a  fair  and  a  pillar'd  hall, 
Where  many  an  image  of  marble  gleams, 
And  tlie  sunshine  of  picture  for  ever  streams.  * 

"  Oh !  green  is  the  turf  where  my  brothers  play. 
Through  the  long  bright  hours  of  the  summer  day; 
They  find  the  red  cup-moss  where  they  climb. 
And  they  chase  the  bee  o'er  the  scented  thyme. 
And  the  rocks  where  the  heath-tiow(;r  blooms  they  know- 
Lady,  kind  lady  !  O,  let  me  go." 

"  Content  thee  boy  !  in  my  bower  to  dwell. 
Here  are  sweet  sounds  which  thou  lovest  well ; 
Flutes  on  the  air  in  the  stilly  noon, 
Harps  which  the  wandering  breezes  tune. 


IWOCATION.  la 

And  the  silvery  wood-note  of  many  a  bird, 
Whcee  voice  was  ne'er  in  thy  mountains  heard." 

"  Oh !  my  mother  sings,  at  the  twilight's  fall, 
A  song  of  the  hills  far  more  sweet  than  all ; 
She  sings  it  under  our  own  green  tree. 
To  the  oabe  half  slumbering  on  her  knee  ; 
I  dreamt  last  night  of  that  music  low — 
fjaJy,  kind  lady !  O,  let  me  go." 

"  Thy  mother  is  gone  from  her  cares  to  rest. 
She  nath  taken  tlie  babe  on  her  quiet  breast ; 
Thou  would'st  meet  her  footstep,  my  boy,  no  more 
Nor  hear  her  song  at  the  cabin  door. 
Come  thou  with  me  to  the  \-ineyards  nigh, 
And  we'll  pluck  the  grapes  of  the  richest  dye." 

"  Is  my  mother  gone  from  her  home  away  ? — 

But  I  know  that  my  brothers  are  there  at  play — 

I  know  they  are  gathering  the  foxslove's  bell. 

Or  the  long  fern  leaves  by  the  sparklmg  well ; 

Or  they  launch  their  boats  where  tlie  bright  streams  floir-> 

Lady,  Kind  lady  !  0,  let  me  go." 

"Fair  child,  thy  brothers  are  wanderers  now. 
They  sport  no  more  on  the  motmtain's  brow  ; 
They  have  left  the  tern  by  the  spring's  green  side. 
And  the  streams  where  the  fairy  barks  were  tried. 
Be  thou  at  peace  in  thy  brighter  lot, 
For  thy  cabin  home  is  a  lonely  spot." 

"  Are  they  s[one,  all  gone  from  the  smmy  hill  ?— 
But  the  bird  and  the  blue-fly  rove  o'er  it  still ; 
And  the  red-deer  bound  in  their  gladness  free. 
And  the  heath  is  bent  by  the  singing  bee. 
And  the  waters  leap,  and  the  fresh  winds  blow 
Lady,  kind  lady  !  O,  let  me  go." 


INVOCATION. 


"  I  call'd  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veil'd  from  W!ikin{2  thought ;  conjured 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
Tu  appear  and  answer." 

fVordsKorth. 

As^vTEK  me,  burning  stars  of  night! 

Where  i«  the  spirit  gone, 
That  past  the  reach  ot  human  sight. 

As  a  swili  breeze  hath  flown  ? — 
And  the  stars  answer'd  me — ^'  We  roll 

In  li^ht  and  power  on  hi^h ; 
But,  ofthe  never-dying  souT, 

Aik  that  which  cannot  die." 
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Oh  !  maay-toned  and  chainless  wind! 

Thou  art  a  wanderer  free  ; 
Tell  me  if  thou  its  place  canst  find. 

Far  over  mount  and  sea  ! 
And  the  wind  murmur'd  in  reply — 

"  The  blue  deep  I  have  cross'd, 
And  met  its  barks  and  billows  high, 

But  not  what  thou  hast  lost." 

Ye  clouds,  that  gorgeously  repose 

Around  the  setting  sun. 
Answer !  have  ye  a  liome  for  those 

Whose  earthly  race  is  run  I 
The  bright  clouds  answer'd — "  We  depart. 

We  vanish  from  tiie  sky  ; 
Ask  what  is  deathless  in  thy  heart, 

For  that  which  cannot  die." 

Speak  then,  thou  voice  of  God  within, 

Thou  of  the  deep,  low  tone  ! 
Ansv/er  me,  through  life's  restless  din, 

Where  is  the  spirit  flown  ? 
And  the  voice  answer'd — "  Be  thou  still ! 

Enough  to  know  is  given  ; 
Clouds,  winds,  and  stare  their  part  fulfil, 

Thine  is  to  trust  in  Heaven." 


KORNER  AND  HIS  SISTER. 

"'  Charles  Theodore  Korner,  the  celebrated  young  German  poet  and 
■oldier,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  a  detachment  of  French 
troops,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1813,  a  few  hours  after  the  composi- 
tion of  his  popular  piece.  The  Sicord  Song:  He  was  buried  at  the 
village  of  Wobbelin  in  Mecklenburg,  under  a  beautiful  oak,  in  a 
recess  of  which  he  had  frequently  deposited  verses  composed  l)y 
liini  while  campaigning  in  its  vicinity.  The  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  is  of  cast  iron ;  and  the  up|)er  part  is  wro\ight  into  a 
lyrp  and  sword,  a  favorite  emblem  of  Korner's.  from  which  one  of 
his  works  had  been  entitled.  Near  the  grave  of  the  poet  is  that 
of  his  only  sister,  who  died  of  grief  for  his  loss,  having  only  sur- 
vived him  long  enough  to  complete  his  portrait  and  a  drawing  of 
his  burial-place.  Over  the  gale  of  the  cemetery  is  engraved  one 
of  his  own  lines  : 

"  Vergis  die  treuen  Todten  nicht." 
Forget  not  the  faithful  dead. 
— See  Richardson's  Translation  of  Korner's  Life  and  IVcrks,  and 
Dotones'  L.ctters  from  Mecklenburg.^ 

Geeen  wave  the  oak  forever  o'er  thy  rest, 

Thou  that  beneath  its  crowning  foliage  slecpest, 

And,  in  the  stillness  of  thy  country's  breast, 
Thy  place  of  memory  as  an  altur  keepcst ; 
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Brightly  thy  spirit  o'er  her  hills  was  pour'd. 
Thou  of  the  Lyre  and  Sword ! 

Rest,  bard  !  rest,  soldier ! — by  the  father's  hand 

Here  shall  the  child  of  after  years  be  led, 
With  his  wreath-otiering  silently  to  stand 

In  the  hush'd  presence  of  the  glorious  dead. 
'V)]dier  and  bard !  for  thou  thy  path  hast  trod 
With  freedom  and  with  God. 

fhe  oak  waved  proudly  o'er  thy  burial  rite, 
On  thy  cro\»n'd  bier  to  slumber  warriors  bore  tliee. 

And  with  true  hearts  thy  brethren  of  the  fight 

Wept  as  they  veil'd  their  droopina;  bannei"s  o'er  the«; 

And  the  deep  guns  with  rolling  peal  gave  token. 
That  Lyre  and  Sword  were  broken. 

Thou  hast  a  hero's  tomb: — a  lowlier  bed 

Is  hers,  the  gentle  girl,  beside  thee  lying — 
The  gentle  girl,  ttiat  bow'd  her  fair  young  head 

When  thou  wert  gone,  in  silent  sorrow  dying. 
Brother,  true  iriend !  the  tender  and  the  brave — 
She  pined  to  share  thy  grave. 

Fame  was  thy  gift  from  others ; — but  for  her. 
To  whom  the  wide  world  held  that  only  spot. 

She  lo.ved  thee  ! — lovely  in  your  lives  ye  were. 
And  in  your  early  deaths  divided  not. 

Thou  hast  thine  oak,  thy  trophy : — What  hath  she] 
Her  own  bless'd  place  by  thee  ! 

It  was  thy  spirit,  brother,  which  had  made 
The  bnght  earth  glorious  to  her  youthliil  eye, 

Since  first  in  childhood  'midst  the  vines  ye  play'd. 
And  sent  glad  singing  through  the  (iee  blue  sky. 

Ye  were  but  two — and  when  that  spirit  pass'd, 
Woe  to  the  one,  the  last ! 

Woe,  yet  not  long ! — She  linger'd  but  to  trace 
Thine  unage  from  the  image  in  her  breust — 

Once,  once  again  to  see  that  buried  face 
But  smile  upon  her,  ere  she  went  to  rest. 

Too  sad  a  smile  !  its  living  light  was  o'er — 
It  answer'd  hers  r.o  more. 

The  earth  grew  silent  when  thy  voice  departed, 
The  home  too  lonely  whence  thy  step  nad  fled  ; 

What  then  was  left  for  her  the  faithful-hearted  I 
Death,  death,  to  still  the  yearning  for  the  dead ! 

Softly  she  perish'd  : — be  the  Flower  deplored 
Here  with  the  Lyre  and  Sword  ! 

Have  ye  not  met  ere  now  ? — ?o  let  those  trust 
That  meet  for  moments  but  to  part  for  years — 

That  weep,  watch,  prny,  to  hold  back  dust  from  dust-" 
That  love,  where  love  is  but  a  f  junt  of  tears. 
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Brother,  sweet  sister !  peace  around  ye  dwell : 
Lyre,  Sword,  and  Flower,  farewell  !• 


THE  DEATH-DAY  OF  KORNER.t 

A  soxG  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride  ! 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grave, 

With  the  Sword,  his  bride.| 

He  went,  with  his  noble  heart  unworn. 

And  pure,  and  higli ; 
An  eagle  stooping  honi  clouds  of  mom. 

Only  to  die. 

He  went  with  the  lyre,  whose  lofty  tone 

Beneath  his  hand 
Had  thrill'd  to  the  name  of  his  God  alone, 

And  his  father-land. 

And  with  all  his  glorious  feelings  yet 

In  their  first  glow. 
Like  a  southern  stream  that  no  frost  hath  met 

To  chain  its  flow. 

A  song  for  the  denth-day  of  the  brave- 

A  song  of  i)ride  ! 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave. 

With  the  Sword,  his  bride. 

He  hath  left  a  voice  in  his  tnimpet  lays 

To  turn  the  flight, 
And  a  guiding  spirit  for  after  days. 

Like  a  watcnfire's  light. 

And  a  grief  in  his  father's  soul  to  rest 
'Midst  all  high  thought ; 

♦  The  following  lines,  recently  addressed  to  the  autlior  of  tha 
above,  by  tiie  venerable  father  of  Korner,  who,  with  the  mother, 
still  survives  the  "  Lyre,  Sword,  and  Flower,"  here  coinmeiuorated, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  German  reader. 

Wohllaut  tont  aus  der  Feme  von  freimdlichen  Liiften  getragen, 
Schmeichelt  niit  Ihidernder  Kraft  sich  ir,  der  Tr:mernden  Ohr, 
Starkt  den  erhebenden  Olaiiben  an  solcher  seelen  Verwandschaft, 
Die  zum  Tenipel  die  briist  nur  fUr  das  VViirdige  weihn. 
Aus  dem  Lande  zu  deni  sich  stels  der  gefeyerte  Jungling 
Hingezogen  gefUhlt,  wird  ihm  ein  glazender  Lohn. 
Heil  dem  Brittischen  Volke,  wean  ihm  dasDeutschenichtfremdist 
Uber  Lander  und  Meer  reichen  sich  beyde  die  Hand. 

Thcodor  Komcr'g  Voter. 

t  On  reading  part  of  a  Jetter  from  Korner's  father,  addressed  to  Mr 
Richardson,  the  translator  of  his  works,  in  which  he  spealts  of  "  The 
I)eath-day  of  his  son." 

X  See  The  Siaord  Song,  composed  on  the  morning  of  his  death 
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And  a  memory  unto  his  mother's  breast. 
With  liealing  fraught. 

And  a  name  and  fame  above  the  blight 

Of  earthly  breath. 
Beautiful— beautiful  and  bright, 

111  life  and  death  ! 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride  ! 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave, 

With  the  Sword,  liis  bride  t 


AN  HOUR  OF  ROMANCE. 

"  I  come 
To  this  sweet  place  for  quiet.    Every  tree 
And  bush,  and  iVrtsrant  flower,  and  hilly  path, 
And  thyniy  mound  thattlings  unto  the  winds 
Its  morning  incense,  is  my  friend."        Barry  CktmiaaU. 

There  were  thick  leaves  above  me  and  around, 

And  low  sweet  sighs  like  tho=e  of  childhood's  sleep, 
Amidst  their  dimnes-j,  and  a  titful  sound 

As  of  soft  showers  on  water ; — dark  and  deep 
Lay  the  oak  shadows  o'er  the  turf,  so  still 
Tliev  seem'd  but  pictured  glooms  ;  a  hidden  rill 
Made  music,  such  as  haunts  us  in  a  dream, 
Under  the  tern  tufts  ;  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  liglit,  as  by  the  glowworm  shed. 

Came  pouring  through  the  woven  beech-boughs  down. 
And  steep'd  the  magic  page  wherein  I  read 

Of  royal  chivalry  and  old  renown, 
A  tale  of  Palestine.* — Meanwhile  the  bee 

Swept  past  me  with  a  tone  of  summer  hours, 

A  drowsy  bugle,  wafting  thoughts  of  flowers, 
Blue  skies,  and  amber  sunshine :  brightly  free, 
On  filmy  wings,  the  purple  dragon-fly 
Shot  glancing  like  a  tiiiry  javelin  by  ; 
And  a  sweet  voice  of  sorrow  told  tne  doll 

Where  sat  die  lone  wood-pigeon  : 
But  ere  long. 
All  sense  of  these  things  faded,  as  the  spell 

Breathing  from  that  high  gorgeous  tale  grew  strong 
On  my  cham'd  soul : — 'twas  not  the  leaves  I  heard ; — 
A  Syrian  wind  the  lion-banner  stiri-'d. 
Through  its  proud  floating  folds : — 'twas  not  the  brook 

Singing  in  secret  through  its  glassy  glen ; — 

A  wild  shrill  trumpet  of  the  Saracen 
Peal'd  from  the  desert's  lonely  heart,  and  shook 


*  The  Talisman— Tales  of  the  Crusaders 
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The  burning  air. — Like  clouds  when  winds  aie  high. 
O'er  glittering  sands  flew  steeds  of  Araby, 
And  tents  rose  up,  and  siidden  lance  and  spear 
Flash'd  where  a  fountain's  diamond  wave  lay  dear, 
Shadow'd  by  eraceful  palm-trees.     Then  the  shout 
Of  merry  England's  joy  swell'd  freely  out. 
Sent  through  an  eastern  iieaven,  whose  glorious  hue 
Made  shiefds  dark  mirrors  to  its  depths  of  blue  ; 
And  harps  were  there — I  heard  their  sounding  strings. 
As  the  waste  echo'd  to  the  mirth  of  kings. — 
The  bright  mask  faded.     Unto  life's  worn  track. 
What  cali'd  me  from  its  flood  of  glory  back  ? 
A  voice  of  happy  childhood  ! — and  they  paas'd. 
Banner,  and  harp,  and  Piiynim's  trumpet's  blast ; 
Yet  might  I  scarce  bewail  tlie  splendors  gone. 
My  heart  so  leap'd  to  that  dweet  laughters  tone. 


A  VOYAGER'S"  DREAM  OI   LAND. 

"  His  very  heart  athirst 
To  gaze  at  nature  In  her  green  array. 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands  possess'd 
With  visions  prompted  liy  intense  desire  ; 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  distiint,  such  as  he  would  die  to  tind : 
He  seel<3  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  moie."  Cmepet 

The  hollow  dash  of  waves  ! — the  ceasele.'^s  roar ! — 
Silence,  ye  billows ! — ve.x  my  soul  no  more. 

There's  a  sprino;  in  the  woods  by  my  sunny  home, 

Afar  from  tne  dark  sea's  tossing  foam  ; 

Oh  !  the  fall  of  that  fountain  is  sweet  to  hear. 

As  a  song  from  the  shore  to  the  sriilor's  car ! 

And  the  s]Mrkle  which  up  to  the  sun  it  throws, 

Through  the  feathery  fern  and  the  olive  toughs, 

And  the  gleam  on  its  path  as  it  steals  away 

[nto  deeper  shades  from  the  sultry  day, 

Aixi  the  large  water-lilies  that  o'er  its  bed 

Their  pearly  leaves  to  the  soft  light  spread. 

They  haunt  me  !  I  dream  of  that  bright  spring's  flow, 

I  thirst  for  its  rills  like  a  wounded  roe  ! 

Be  still,  thou  sea-bird,  with  thy  clanging  cry  ! 
My  spirit  sickens  as  thy  wing  sweeps  by. 

Know  ye  my  home,  with  the  lulling  sound 

Of  leaves  from  the  lime  and  the  chestnut  round  ? 

Know  ye  it,  brethren !  where  bower'd  it  lies. 

Under  the  purple  of  southern  skies  ? 

With  the  streamy  gold  of  the  sun  that  shines 

In  through  the  cloud  of  its  clustering  vines, 

And  the  summer  breath  of  the  myrtle  flow  ers. 
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Borne  from  the  monntain  in  dewy  honre. 

And  die  fire-fly's  glance  Uuougli  the  dark'ning  ^adea 

Like  shootins  staii  in  the  forest  glades. 

And  the  scent  of  the  citron  at  eve's  dim  fall — 

Speak !  hare  ye  known,  hare  ye  tell  lUem  all  ? 

The  heavy  rolling  surge !  the  rocking  mast ! 

Hash  I  give  my  dream's  deep  music  way,  thou  blast ! 

Oh,  the  glad  sounds  of  the  joyous  earth ! 

The  notes  of  the  singing  cicala's  mirth. 

The  murmurs  that  live  in  the  mountain  pines, 

The  sighing  of  reeds  as  the  day  declines. 

The  wuigs  flitting  home  through  the  crimson  glow 

That  steeps  the  wood  when  the  sun  is  low. 

The  voice  of  the  ni"ht-bird  that  sends  a  thrill 

To  the  heart  of  the  leaves  when  the  winds  are  still — 

I  hear  them  I — around  me  they  rise,  they  swell. 

They  call  back  my  spirit  with  Hope  to  dwell — 

They  come  with  a  breath  from  Jie  fresh  spring-time. 

And  waken  my  youth  in  its  hour  of  prime. 

The  white  foam  dashes  high — away,  away ! 
Shroud  my  green  land  no  more,  thou  blinding  spray ! 

It  is  there  ! — down  the  mountains  I  see  the  sweep 

Of  the  chestnut  forests,  the  rich  and  deep. 

With  the  burden  and  glory  of  flowers  that  they  bear, 

Floating  upborne  on  the  blue  summer  air. 

And  the  light  pouring  throush  them  in  tender  gleam^ 

And  the  flashing  fonu  of  a  thousand  streams ! 

Hold  me  not,  brethren  !  I  go,  I  go 

To  the  hills  of  my  youth,  where  the  myrtles  blow. 

To  the  depths  of  the  woods,  where  the  shadows  rest, 

Massy  and  still,  on  the  greensward's  breast. 

To  the  rocks  that  resound  with  the  water's  play — 

I  hear  the  sweet  laugh  of  my  fount — give  way ! 

Give  way  I — the  booming  surge,  the  tempest's  roar, 
The  sea-bird's  wail  shall  vex  my  soul  no  more. 


THE  EFFIGIES. 


*  Der  rasche  Kampf  verewigt  einen  Mann : 
Er  falle  gleich.  so  preiset  ihn  das  LieU 
Allein  die  Thranen,  die  iinenillicheD 
Der  iitierbliebnen.  der  verla<s'nen  Frau, 
Zahlt  keioe  Xachwelt." — Goethe. 

Wakriok  !  whose  image  on  thy  tomb. 
With  shield  and  crested  head. 

Sleeps  proud'y  in  the  purple  gloom 
By  the  stain'd  window  shed  : 
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The  records  of  thy  nime  and  race 
Have  faded  from  the  stone, 

Yet  through  a  cloud  of  years,  I  trace 
What  thou  hast  been  and  done. 

A  banner,  from  its  flashing  spear, 

flung  out  o'er  niany  a  fight ; 
A  war-cry  ringing  far  and  clear. 

And  strong  to  turn  the  flight ; 
An  am  that  bravely  bore  the  lance 

On  for  the  holy  shrine  ; 
A  haughty  heart  and  a  kingly  glance  - 

Chief!  were  not  these  things  thine  ? 

A  lofty  place  were  leaders  sate 
Around  the  council  board  ; 

In  festive  haiU  a  chair  of  state 

When  tlie  blood-red  wine  was  pour'd 

A  name  that  drew  a  prouder  tone 
From  herald,  hurp,  and  bard  ; 

Surely  these  things  were  all  thine  own- 
So  nadst  thuu  thy  reward. 

Woman !  whose  sculptured  form  at  reat 

By  the  ann'd  knight  is  laid, 
With  meek  hands  folded  o'er  a  breast 

In  matron  robes  array'd  ; 
What  was  thy  tale  1—6  gentle  mate 

Of  him,  the  bold  and  free. 
Bound  unto  his  victorious  fate, 

What  bard  hath  sung  oi thee? 

He  woo'd  a  bright  and  burning  star 

Thine  was  the  void,  the  gloom, 
The  straining  eve  that  follow'd  far 

His  fast  receding  plume  ; 
The  heart -sick  listening  while  his  steed 

Sent  echoes  on  the  breeze  ; 
The  pang— but  when  did  Fame  take  heo# 

Of  griefs  obscure  as  these  ? 

Thv  silent  and  secludi  d  hours 

Through  many  a  lonely  day 
While  bending  o'er  thy  broider'd  flowen. 

With  spirits  far  av\  ay  ; 
Thy  weeping  midnight  prayers  for  him 

Who  fought  on  Syrian  plains. 
Thy  watcbings  till  the  torch  grew  dim — 

These  fill  no  minstrtl  strains. 

A  still,  sad  life  was  thine  ! — long  yeais 
With  tasks  unguerdon'd  fraught — 

Deep,  quiet  love,  submissive  tears, 
Vigils  of  anxious  thought ; 


LANDING  OF  IHE  PILGRl.M  FATHERS. 

Prayer  at  the  cross  in  fervor  poar'd, 

Alms  to  the  pilgrim  given — 
Oh !  h  ippv,  happier  than  thy  lord, 

Tn  that  lone  path  to  heaven : 


niE  LANDING   OF  THE    PILGRIM   FATHERS   DJ    ST.W 
ENGLAND. 

"  Look  now  abroad — another  race  has  fill'd 

Those  populous  border* — wide  the  wood  recedes, 
And  towns  shoot  up,  and  fertile  rerilrns  are  lillM  ; 
The  land  U  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads." — Brytmt, 

The  breaking  waves  dash'd  high 

On  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  skv 

Their  giant  branches  toss'd  ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark. 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moor'd  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore 
Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came  ; 
Not  with  the  roil  of  the  stirring  drama. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame  ; 
Not  as  the  flying  come. 

In  silence  and  in  fear  ; — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

Vvith  their  hynms  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  stonn  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea : 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem' of  the  fttje ! 

The  ocean  eagle  soar'd 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foanr 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roar'd- 

Tliis  was  their  welcome  home  ! 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band: — 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there. 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 
There  was  woman's  fearless  eye. 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth"; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  hi^ 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar? 
Brigh:  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
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The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? — 
They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shriiie ! 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trode. 

They  have  left  unstained,  what  there  they  found- 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 


THE  SPIRIT'S  MYSTERIES, 

*  And  slight,  withal,  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  wliich  it  would  tliiig 

Askle  for  ever ; — it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  breath,  orspring-- 

A  flower — a  leaf— the  ocean — which  may  wound — 
Striiiing  th'  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound." 

Childe  HaroM 

The  power  that  dwelleth  in  sweet  sounds  to  waken 
Vague  yearnings,  like  the  sailor's  for  the  shore, 

And  dim  remembrances,  whose  hue  seems  taken 
From  some  bright  former  state,  our  own  no  more  ; 

Is  not  this  all  a  mystery  ? — Who  shall  say 
Whence  are  those  thoughts  and  whither  tends  their  wai  ■" 

The  sudden  images  of  vanish'd  things, 
That  o'er  the  spirit  flash,  we  know  not  why  ; 

Tones  from  some  broken  harp's  deserted  strings. 
Warm  sunset  hues  of  summers  long  gone  by  ; 

A  rippling  wave — the  dashing  of  an  oar — 

A  flower  scent  floating  past  our  parents'  door ; 

A  word — scarce  noted  in  its  hour  perchance, 

Yet  back  returning  witli  a  piantive  tone  ; 
A  smile — a  sunny  or  a  mournful  glance, 

Full  of  sweet  meanings  now  from  this  world  flown  , 
Are  not  these  mysteries  when  to  life  they  start. 
And  press  vain  tears  in  gushes  from  the  heart  ? 

And  the  far  wanderings  of  the  soul  in  dreams. 

Calling  up  shrouded  faces  from  the  dead, 
And  with  them  bringing  soft  or  solemn  gleams, 

Familiar  objects  brightly  to  o'erspread  ; 
And  wakening  buried  love,  or  joy,  or  fear — 
These  are  night's  mysteries — who  shall  make  them  clear  1 

And  the  strange  inborn  sense  of  coming  ill. 
That  ofttimes  whispers  to  the  haunted  breast, 

la  a  low  tone  which  nought  can  drown  or  still, 
'Midst  feasts  and  melodies  a  secret  guest ; 

Whence  doth  that  murmur  wake,  thtit  shadow  all  ? 

Why  shakes  the  spirit  thus  ? — 'tis  mystery  all ' 


THE  DEPARTED  ies» 

Darfclf  we  move  we  press  upon  the  brink 
Haply  of  viewless  worlds,  and  know  it  not ; 

Yea  1  it  may  be,  that  nearer  than  we  think 
Are  those  whom  death  has  parted  from  oiir  lot' 

Fearfully,  wondrously,  our  souls  are  made — 

Let  us  walli  humbly  on,  but  undisniay'd  ! 

Humbly — for  knowledge  strives  in  vain  to  feel 
Her  way  amidst  these  marvels  of  the  mind ; 

Yet  undismav'd — for  do  they  not  reveal 
Th'  immortal  being  with  our  dust  entwined  t— 

So  let  us  deem  !  and  e'en  the  tears  they  wake 

Shall  then  oe  blest,  foi  that  high  nature's  sake. 


THE  DEPARTED. 


"  Thou  Shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kioQi 
The  powerful  of  the  earth— the  wise— the  good. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre." — Bryant. 

AxD  shrink  ye  from  the  way 

To  the  spirit's  distant  shore  ? — 
Earth's  mightiest  men,  in  arm'd  array 

Are  thither  gone  before. 

The  warrior  kings,  whose  barmer 

Flew  far  as  eagles  fly. 
They  are  gone  where  swords  avail  theai  not. 

From  the  feast  of  victory. 

And  the  seers  who  sat  of  yore 
By  orient  palm  or  wave, 
They  have  pass'd  with  all  iheir  starry  lore — 
Can  ye  still  fear  the  grave  ? 

We  fear !  we  fear  I — the  stmshine 

Is  joyous  to  behold. 
And  we  reck  not  of  the  buried  kings, 

Nor  the  awful  seers  of  old. 

Ye  shrink ! — the  bards  whose  lays 
Have  made  your  deep  hearts  bum — 

They  have  left  the  sun,  and  the  voice  of  praiae, 
For  the  land  whence  none  return. 

And  the  beautiful,  whose  record 

Is  the  verse  that  cannot  die, 
They  too  are  gone,  with  their  glorious  bloan. 

From  the  love  of  human  eye. 

Would  ye  not  join  that  throng 
Of  the  earth's  departed  flowers, 

no 
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And  the  masters  ol  the  mighty  song 
In  their  far  and  fadeless  bowers  f 

Those  songs  are  high  and  holy. 

But  they  vanquish  not  our  fear ; 
Kot  from  our  path  those  flowers  are  gont— 

We  fain  would  linger  here ! 

Linger  then  yet  awhile, 

As  the  last  leaves  on  the  bough ! — 
Ye  have  loved  the  light  of  many  a  smile 

That  is  taken  from  you  now. 

There  have  been  sweet  singing  voices 
In  your  walks,  tiiat  now  are  still ; 

There  are  seats  left  void  in  your  earthly  homes 
Which  none  again  may  fill 

Soft  eyes  are  seen  no  more, 

That  made  Spring-time  in  your  heart ; 
Kindred  and  friends  are  gone  before — 

And  ye  still  fear  to  part  ] 

We  fear  not  now,  we  fear  not ! 

Thoudi  the  way  through  dnrkness  bends; 
Our  souls  are  strong  to  follow  them, 

Our  own  familiar  friends ! 


THE  PALM  TREE.* 

It  waved  not  through  an  eastern  sky. 
Beside  a  fount  of  Araby  ; 
It  was  not  fann'd  by  southern  breeze 
In  some  green  isle  of  Indian  seas ; 
Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O'er  stream  of  Afric,  lone  and  deep. 

But  fair  the  exiled  palm-tree  grew 
'Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  hue  ; 
Through  the  laburnum's  dropping  gold 
Rose  ihe  light  shaft  of  orient  mould, 
And  Europe's  violets,  laintly  sweet. 
Purpled  the  moss-beds  at  its  feet. 

Strange  look'd  it  there  ! — the  willow  stream'd 
Where  silvery  waters  near  it  gleam'd , 
The  lime  bough  lured  the  honey-bee 
To  murmur  by  the  desert's  tree, 
And  showers  of  snowy  roses  made 
A  lustre  in  its  fan-like  shade. 


*  This  incident  is,  I  thinlc,  recorded  by  De  LiV.e,  in  his  poem  o( 
I  CM  Jar dins. 


THE  CHILD'S  LAST  SLEXi*.  n 

There  came  an  ev*"  of  festal  hours — 
Rich  music  fiil'd  that  garden's  bowers : 
Lamps,  that  from  flowehng  branches  hung. 
On  qnrks  of  dew  soft  color  Hung, 
And  bright  forms  glanced — a  fairy  show^ 
Under  the  blossoms  to  and  fro. 

But  one,  a  lone  one,  midst  the  throng, 
Seem'd  reckless  of  all  dance  or  songT 
He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien, 
HTiereon  the  Indian  suii  had  been. 
Of  crested  brow  and  long  black  hair — 
A  stranger,  like  the  palm-tree,  theie. 

And  slowly,  sadly,  moved  his  plumes, 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms : 
He  pass'd  the  pale  green  olives  by. 
Nor  won  the  chestnut  flowers  his  eye ; 
But  when  to  that  sole  palm  he  came, 
ITien  shot  a  rapture  through  his  firame ! 
To  him,  to  him  its  rustling  ^ke. 
The  silence  of  his  soul  it  broke ! 
It  whisper'd  of  he  own  bright  Me, 
That  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile ; 
Ay,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 
Had  something  of  the  sea  wave's  moan ! 
His  mother's  cabin  home,  that  lay 
Where  feathery  cocoas  fringed  the  bay; 
The  dasliing  ot  his  brethren's  oar — 
The  conch-note  heard  along  the  shore ; 
All  through  his  wakening  Iwsom  swept— 
He  clasp'd  his  country's  tree  and  wept ! 

Oh,  scom  him  not  I — the  strength  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 
Th'  unconquerable  power  which  fills 
The  fi-eeman  battling  on  his  hills — 
These  have  one  fountain  deep  and  clear— 
The  same  whence  gush'd  that  childlike  tear ! 


THE  CHILD'S  LAST  SLEEP. 

SUOOBSTED   BT  A   MOSrilEST   OF   CHASTRIX'S. 

TnoTJ  sleepest— but  when  wilt  thou  wake,  fair  child  ? 

vVhen  the  fawn  awakes  in  the  forest  wild  ? 

When  the  larks  wing  mounts  with  the  brec^  of  mom  ? 

u  hen  the  far*t  rich  breath  of  the  rose  is  bom  ?— 

Lmehr  thou  sleepest,  yet  Siimething  lies 

Too  deep  and  still  on  thy  soft-seal'd  eyes ; 
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Mournful,  though  sweet,  is  thy  rest  to  see- 
When  will  the  hour  of  thy  rising  be  1 
Not  when  the  fawn  wakes — not  when  the  lark 
On  the  crimson  cloud  of  the  mom  floats  dark  - 
Grief  with  vain  passionate  tears  hath  wet 
The  hair,  shedding  gleams  from  thy  pale  brow  ye« ; 
Love,  with  sad  kisses  unfelt,  had  press'd 
Thy  meek  dropt  eyelids  and  quiet  breast  | 
And  the  glad  Spring,  calling  out  bird  ana  bee, 
Shall  color  all  blossoms,  fair  child !  but  thee. 

Thou'rt  gone  from  us,  bright  one  ! — that  thou  should'st  i\», 

And  life  he  left  to  the  butterfly  !* 

Thou'rt  gone  as  a  dewdrop  is  swept  from  the  bough 

Oh !  for  the  world  where  thy  home  is  now ! 

How  may  we  love  but  in  doubt  and  fear, 

How  may  we  anchor  our  fond  hearts  here  ; 

How  should  e'en  joy  but  a  trembler  be. 

Beautiful  dust .  when  we  look  on  thee  1 


THE  SUNBEAM. 


Thou  art  no  lingerer  in  monarch's  hall — 
Ajoy  thou  art,  and  a  wealth  to  all ! 
A  bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea — 
Sunbeam !  what  gift  hath  the  world  like  thee  1 

Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  ocean  smiles  ; 
Thou  hast  touch'd  with  glory  his  thousand  isles  : 
Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships,  and  the  feathery  foam, 
And  gladden'd  the  sailor,  like  words  from  home. 

To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest  shades, 
Thou  art  streaming  on  througti  their  green  arcades ; 
And  the  quivering  leaves  that  have  caught  thy  glow 
Like  fire-flies  glance  to  the  pools  below 

I  loDk'd  on  the  mountains — a  vapor  lay 
Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array : 
Thou  breakest  forth,  and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  living  flame. 

I  look'd  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot — 
Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot ; 
But  a  gleam  of  thee  on  its  lattice  fell. 
And  it  laugh'd  into  beauty  at  that  bright  t^eW. 
To  the  earth's  wild  places  a  guest  thou  art, 
Flushing  the  waste  like  the  rose's  heart ; 
And  thou  scomest  not  from  thy  pomp  to  shed 
A  tender  smile  on  the  ruin's  head. 

*  A  butterfly,  as  if  resting  on  a  flower,  is  sculptured  on  tne  mixra 
nent. 


BREATHINGS  OF  SPRING.  ISS 

Thon  takest  through  the  dim  chnrch  aisle  thy  way. 
And  its  pillars  from  twilight  flash  forth  to  day. 
And  its  nigh,  {^e  tombs,  with  their  trophies  old. 
Are  bathed  in  a  flood  as  of  molten  gold. 

And  thou  tumest  not  from  the  humblest  grave. 
Where  a  flower  to  the  sighing  winds  may  wave ; 
Thou  scatterest  its  gloom  like  the  dreams  of  rest. 
Thou  steepest  in  love  on  its  grassy  breast. 

Sunbeam  of  siunmer !  oh,  what  is  like  thee  1 

Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea  I — 

One  thing  is  like  thee  to  mortals  ffiven, 

The  &ith  touching  all  things  witH  hues  of  heaven ! 


BREATHINGS  OF  SPRING. 

Thou  givest  me  flowers,  thou  givest  me  songs ; — bring  I  ick 
The  lore  that  I  have  lost '. 

What  wakest  thou.  Spring ! — sweet  voices  in  the  woocb, 
And  reed-like  echoes,  that  have  long  been  mute ; 

Thr>u  bringest  back  to  fill  the  soUmdes, 
The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless  flute. 

Whose  tone  seems  breathing  moumfiilness  or  glee. 
E'en  as  our  hearts  may  be. 

And  the  leaves  greet  thee.  Spring ! — the  joyous  leaves. 
Whose  tremblings  gladden  many  a  copse  and  glade. 

Where  each  young  ^ray  a  rosy  flush  receives. 
When  thy  south  wind  hath  pierced  the  wlu>pery  shade. 

And  happv  murmurs  running  through  the  grass. 
Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pass. 

And  the  bright  watere^they  too  hear  thy  call. 
Spring,  the  awakener !  thou  hast  burst  their  sleep ! 

Amidst  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  their  fe'i 
Makes  melody,  and  in  the  forests  deep. 

Where  sudden  ^larkles  and  blue  gleams  betray 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 

And  flowers — the  fairy-peopled  world  of  flowers ! 

Thou  from  the  dust  hast  set  that  glory  free, 
Coloring  the  cowslip  with  the  sunny  hours. 

And  penciling  the  wood  anemone  ; 
Silent  they  seem — vet  each  to  thoughtful  eye 
Glows  witli  mute  poesy. 

Bat  what  awakest  thou  in  the  heart,  O  Spring  • 
The  human  heart  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs  ? 

Thou  that  givest  back  so  many  a  buried  thing. 
Restorer  of  forgotten  harmonies ! 

Fresh  sonss  and  scents  break  forth  where'er  thou  art. 
What  wakest  thou  in  the  heart  ? 
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Too  mush,  oh !  there  too  much ! — we  know  not  well 
Wherefore  it  should  be  thus,  yet  roused  bv  thee, 

What  fond,  strange  yearnings,  from  the  soul's  deep  cell. 
Gush  for  the  faces  we  no  more  may  see  ! 

How  are  we  haunted,  in  the  wind's  low  tone, 
By  voices  that  are  gone ! 

Looks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more, 
Never  on  earth,  our  aching  eyes  shall  meet, 

Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door, 
And  vanish'd  smiles,  and  sounds  of  parted  feet — 

Spring!  'midst  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering  trees, 
Why,  why  revivest  thou  these  ? 

Vain  lonmngs  for  the  dead  !— why  come  they  back 
With  Uiy  young  birds,  and  leaves,  and  living  blooms  ? 

Oh !  is  it  not,  that  from  thine  earthly  track 
Hope  to  thy  world  may  look  beyond  the  tombs  ? 

Yes!  gentle  spring;  no  sorrow  dims  thine  air. 
Breathed  by  our  loved  ones  there  ! 


THE  ILLUMINATED  CITY. 

1  HE  hills  all  glow'd  with  a  festive  light. 

For  the  royal  city  rejoiced  bv  night : 

There  were  lamps  hunji  forth  upon  tower  and  tree. 

Banners  were  lilted  and  streaming  free  ; 

Eyeiy  tall  pillar  was  wreath'd  with  fire  ; 

Like  a  shooting  meteor  was  every  spire  ; 

And  the  outline  of  many  a  dome  on  high 

Was  traced,  as  in  star?,  on  the  clear  dark  sky. 

I  pass'd  through  the  streets ;  there  were  throngs  on  throngs- 
Like  sounds  of  the  deep  were  tlieir  mingled  songs  ; 
There  was  music  forth  from  each  palace  Dome — 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal,  the  harp,  and  horn  ; 
The  forests  heard  it,  the  mountains  rang. 
The  hamlets  woke  to  its  haughty  clang  ; 
Rich  and  victorious  was  every  tone 
Telling  the  land  of  her  foes  6'erthrown. 

Didst  thou  meet  not  a  mourner  for  all  the  slain  ? 

Thousands  lie  dead  on  their  battle  plain ! 

Gallant  and  true  were  the  hearts  that  fell — 

Grief  in  the  homes  they  have  left  must  dwell : 

Grief  o'er  the  aspect  of  childhood  spread, 

And  bowing  the  beauty  of  woman's  head : 

Didst  thou  hear,  'midst  the  songs,  not  one  tender  moan, 

For  the  many  brave  to  their  slumbers  gone  ? 

f  saw  not  the  face  of  a  weeper  there — 

f^oo  sti-ong,  perchance,  wa."  the  bright  lamp's  glare  ! — 
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I  heard  not  a  wail  'midst  the  joyona  crowd— 
The  music  of  victory  was  all  too  loud ! 
Mighty  it  roU'd  on  the  winds  afar, 
Shakins:  the  streets  like  a  conqueror's  car ; 
Through  torches  and  streamers  its  flood  swept  by- 
How  could  I  listen  for  moan  or  sigh  ? 

Turn  then  away  from  life's  pageants,  turn. 

If  its  deep  story  thy  heart  would  learn  I 

Ever  toe  bright  is  that  outward  show, 

Dazzling  the  eyes  till  tliey  see  not  woe. 

But  lift  the  proud  mande  which  hides  from  thy  view 

The  things  thou  shouldst  eaze  on,  the  sad  and  true  ; 

Nor  fear  to  survey  what  its  folds  coiice&i — 

8c  must  thy  spirit  be  taught  to  feel  I 


I 


THE  SPELLS  OF  HOME. 

"There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  arief. 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 

Joy's  visits  when  most  brief." 

Bernard  Sarttm. 

By  the  =oft  green  light  in  the  woody  »lade. 
On  the  banks  of  moss  where  thy  childhood  play'd, 
By  the  household  tree  through  which  thine  eye 
First  look'd  in  love  to  the  summer  sky, 
By  the  dewy  gleam,  by  the  very  breath 
Of  the  primrose  tufts  in  the  grass  beneath, 
L'pon  thy  heart  there  is  laid  a  spell, 
Holy  and  precious — oh !  guard  it  well ! 

By  die  sleepy  ripple  of  the  stream, 
Which  hath  lulj'd  thee  into  many  a  dream, 
B^  the  shiver  of  the  i\y  leaves 
To  the  wind  of  mom  at  thy  casement  eaves, 
By  the  bee's  deep  murmur  in  the  limes, 
By  the  music  of  the  Sabbath  chimes. 
By  every  sound  of  thy  native  shade. 
Stronger  and  dearer  the  spell  is  made. 

By  the  gathering  round  the  winter  hearth 

When  twilight  call'd  unto  household  mirdi. 

By  the  fairy  tale  or  the  legend  old 

In  that  ring  of  happy  faces  told. 

By  the  quiet  hour  when  hearts  unite 

In  the  parting  prayer  and  the  kind  "  Good-night  !* 

By  the  smiling  ej'e  and  the  loving  tone, 

Over  thy  life  has  the  spell  been  thrown. 

And  bless  that  gift  I — it  hath  sende  might, 
A  guardian  p<>wer  and  a  guiding  light. 
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It  hath  led  the  freeman  forth  to  stand 
In  the  mountain  battles  of  his  land  : 
It  hath  brought  the  wanderer  o'er  the  seas 
To  die  on  the  hills  of  his  own  fresh  breeze  , 
And  back  to  the  gates  of  his  father's  hall 
It  hath  led  the  weeping  prodigal. 

Yes!  when  thy  heart,  in  its  pride,  would  sti^y 
From  the  pure  first  loves  of  ita  youth  away — 
When  the  sullying  breath  of  the  world  would  come 
O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  from  its  childhood's  homo^ 
Think  thou  again  of  the  woody  glade. 
And  the  sound  by  the  rustling  ivy  made, 
Think  of  the  tree  at  thy  father's  door, 
Aiid  the  kindly  spell  shall  have  power  once  more  ! 


ROMAN  GIRL'S  SONG. 

"Roma,  Roma,  Roma! 
Non  e  piu  come  era  prima." 

Rome,  Rome  !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been ! 
On  thy  seven  hills  of  yore 

Thou  sat'st  a  queen. 

Thou  hadst  thy  triumplis  then 

Purpling  the  street, 
Leaders  and  sceptred  men 

Bow'd  at  diy  leet. 

They  that  thy  mantle  wore, 

As  gods  were  seen — 
Rome,  Rome !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been ! 

Rome !  thine  imperial  brow 

Never  shall  rise  : 
What  hast  thou  left  thee  now  ?— 

"Thou  hast  thy  skies ! 

Blue,  deeply  blue,  they  are, 

Gloriously  bright ! 
Veilm^  thy  wastes  afar 

With  color'd  light. 
Thou  hast  the  sunset's  glow 

Rome,  for  thy  dower, 
Flushing  tall  cypress  bough, 

Temple  and  tower ! 

And  all  sweet  sounds  are  thiue 
Lovely  to  hear, 
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^^ile  night,  o'er  tomb  and  ^uioe. 
Rests  darkly  clear. 

Many  a  solemn  hymn, 

By  starlight  sung. 
Sweeps  tlirough  the  arches  dim. 

Thy  wrecks  among. 

Many  a  flute's  low  swell. 

On  thy  soft  air 
Lin^ere,  and  loves  to  dweL 

With  sonmier  there. 

Thou  hast  the  south's  rich  gift 

Of  sudden  song — 
A  charm'd  fountain,  swift. 

Joyous,  and  strong. 

Thou  hast  fair  forms  that  move 

With  queenly  tread ; 
Thou  hast  proud  ianes  above 

Thy  mighty  dead. 

Yet  wears  thy  Tiber's  shore 

A  mournful  mien : — 
Rome,  Rome !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been ! 


THE  DISTANT  SHIP. 

."he  see-bird's  wing,  o'er  ocean's  brea&t 

Shoots  like  a  glancing  star, 
While  the  red  radiance  of  the  West 

Spreads  kindling  fast  and  far ; 
And  yet  that  splendor  wins  thee  not — 

Thv  still  ana  thoughtful  eye 
Dwelk  but  on  one  dark  distant  spot 

Of  all  the  main  and  sky. 

Look  round  thee ! — o'er  the  slumbering  deep, 

A  solemn  glory  bro<Dd< ; 
A  lire  hath  touched  the  beacon-steep. 

And  all  the  golden  woods ; 
A  thousand  gorgeous  clouds  on  high 

Bum  with  the  amber  light ! — 
What  spell,  from  that  rich  pageantry. 

Chains  down  thy  gazing  sight  I 

A  softening  thought  of  human  cares, 

A  feeling  link'd  to  eanh ! 
Is  not  yon  speck  a  bark  which  bears 

The  loved  of  many  a  hearth  I 
Oh !  do  not  Hope,  and  Grief,  and  Fear, 

Crowd  her  trail  world  even  now, 
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And  manhood's  prayer  and  woman's  tear 
Follow  her  venturous  prow  ? 

Bright  are  the  floating  clouds  above. 

The  glittering  seas  below  ; 
But  we  are  bound  by  cords  of  love 

To  kindred  weal  and  woe. 
Therefore  amidst  this  wide  array 

Of  glorious  things  and  fair, 
My  soul  is  on  that  bark's  lone  way  — 

For  human  hearts  are  there. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

BniDS,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing . 

Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  spring  ? 

"  We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 

From  the  land  whore  the  roses  of  sharon  smile, 

From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky 

From  the  myrrh-trces  of  glowing  Aruby. 

"  We  have  swept  o'er  cities  in  song  renown'd — 

Silent  they  lie  with  the  deserts  round  ! 

We  have  cross'd  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath  roll'l 

All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old  : 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regain'd  its  home,  ^ 

Under  peasant's  root-tree  or  monarch's  dome," 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monnrch's  dome, 

Since  last  ye  traversed  the  blue  sea's  foain  I— 

"  We  have  found  a  change,  we  have  lourid  a  pall. 

And  a  gloom  o'ersh;ulowing  the  banquet's  hall, 

And  a  mark  on  the  floor  as  of  life-drops  spilt— 

Naught  looks  the  same,  stive  the  nest  we  built!" 

0  joyous  birds,  it  hath  still  been  so ; 

Through  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go  ! 

But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep, 

And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep  : 

Say  what  have  ye  found  in  the  peasant's  cot, 

Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot  I 

"  A  change  we  have  found  there — and  many  a  change 

Faces,  and  footsteps,  and  all  things  strange  ! 

Gone  are  the  heads  of  the  silvery  nair. 

And  the  young  that  were  have  a  brow  of  care. 

And  the  place  is  hush'd  where  the  children  play'd 

Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  made  !" 

Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth, 
Birds  that  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth ! 
Yet  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air 
Ye  have  a  guide,  and  shall  we  despair  .' 
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Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  pase'd — 
So  may  ice  reach  our  bright  home  at  last ! 


THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

Thet  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side, 
They  fill'd  one  home  with  giee.;— 

Their  graves  are  sever'd  far  and  wide. 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 

Wliere  are  those  dreamers  now  ? 

One  'midst  the  forest  of  the  west. 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest. 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one — 

He  hes  where  pearls  lie  deep  ; 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  dreat, 

Above  the  noble  slain  : 
He  wrapt  his  colors  round  his  breast 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one— o'er  her  the  myrtle  showeia 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fann'd  ; 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers— 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  play'd 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree  ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 

Around  one  parent  knee  ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
And  cheer'd  with  song  the  hearth — 

Alas!  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all. 
And  nought  beyond,  O  earth  ! 


MOZART'S  REQUIEM. 


I A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mozart  a  stranser,  of  remarkable 
appearance,  and  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  called  at  his  house, 
and  requested  him  to  prepare  a  requiem,  in  his  best  st)-le,  for  the 
funeral  of  a  distinzuished  person.  The  sensitive  imagination  of 
the  composer  immediately  seized  upon  the  circumstance  as  ao 
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amen  of  his  own  fate  ;  and  the  nervous  anxiety  with  which  he  .a 
bored  to  fulfil  the  task,  had  the  effect  of  realizing  his  impression 
He  died  within  a  few  days  af\er  completing  this  magnificent  piece 
of  music,  which  was  performed  at  bis  interment.} 

•'  These  birds  of  Paradise  but  lono;  to  flee 

Back  10  their  native  mausiou.**  Prophecy  qf  DnriS* 

A  REQUIEM ! — and  for  whom  ? 

For  beauty  in  its  bloom  ? 
For  valor  fallen — a  broken  rose  or  sworil  ? 

A  dirge  for  king  or  chief, 

With  pomp  of  stately  grief. 
Banner,  and  torch,  and  waving  plume  deplored? 

Not  Bo — ^it  is  not  so  ! 

The  warning  voice  I  know. 
From  other  worlds  a  strange  mysterious  tone ; 

A  solemn  funeral  air, 

It  call'd  me  to  prepare, 
And  my  heart  answer'd  secretly — ^my  own ! 

One  more  then,  one  more  strain. 

In  links  of  joy  and  pain. 
Mighty  the  troubled  spirit  to  inthrall ! 

And  let  me  breathe  my  dower 

Of  passion  and  of  power 
Full  into  that  deep  lay — the  last  of  all ! 

The  last ! — and  I  must  go 

From  this  bright  world  below. 
This  realm  of  sunslune,  ringing  with  sweet  sound 

Must  leave  its  festal  skies. 

With  all  their  melodies. 
That  ever  in  my  breast  glad  echoes  found ! 

Yet  have  I  known  it  long: 

Too  restless  and  too  strong 
Within  this  clay  hath  been  th'  o'ermastering  flame 

Swift  thoughts,  that  came  and  went, 

Like  torrents  o'er  me  sent, 
Have  shaken,  as  a  reed,  my  thrilling  frame. 

Like  perfumes  on  the  wind, 

Whicn  none  may  stay  or  bind, 
The  beautiful  comes  floating  through  my  soul ; 

I  strive  with  yearnings  vain 

The  spirit  to  detain 
Of  the  deep  harmonies  that  past  me  roll ! 

Therefore  disturbing  dreans 

Trouble  the  secret  streams 
And  founts  of  music  that  o'erflow  my  breast , 

Something  far  more  divine 

Than  may  on  earth  be  mine, 
Haupts  my  worn  heart,  and  will  not  let  mc  rest 
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Shall  I  then  fear  the  tone 

That  breathes  Irom  worids  nnknown  !• 
Sorely  these  feverish  a^irations  thert 

Shall  grasp  their  full  desire. 

And  this  unsettled  fire 
Bam  calmly,  brightly,  in  immortal  air. 

One  more  then,  one  more  strain  ; 

To  earthly  joy  and  pain 
A  rich,  and  deep,  and  pas-ionate  farewell . 

I  pour  each  fer\-ent  thought. 

With  fear,  hope,  trembling,  fraught. 
Into  the  notes  tliat  o'er  my  dust  shall  swelL 


THE  LMAGE  IN  LAVA* 

Thou  thing  of  years  departed ! 

What  ages  Have  gone  by, 
Since  here  the  mournful  seal  was  set 

By  love  and  agony  \ 

Temple  and  tower  have  mou  Jer'd, 
Empires  from  earth  have  passd. 

And  woman's  heart  hath  lelt  a  trace 
Those  glories  to  outlast ! 

And  childhood's  tagile  image. 

Thus  fsarfiilly  enshrined. 
Survives  the  proud  memorials  rear  d 

By  conquerors  of  mankind. 

Babe !  wert  th^u  bristly  slumbering 
Upon  thy  mother's  oreast. 
When  suddenly  the  fiery  tomb 
Shut  round  each  gentle  guest  ? 

A  strange,  dark  fate  o'ertook  you. 
Fair  febe  and  loving  heart  I 

One  moment  of  a  thousand  pangs- 
Yet  better  than  to  part ! 

Haply  of  that  fond  bosom 

On  aMies  here  impressed, 
Thoa  wert  the  only  treasure,  child  ! 

\NiTiereon  a  hope  might  rest. 

Perchance  all  vainly  lar'th'd 

Its  other  love  had  cp^en. 
And  where  it  trusted,  nought  remain  a 

But  thorns  on  which  to  lean. 


*  The  iin;N«4;ion  of  a  woman's  form,  witt  an  infant  clasped  to  Uit 
bojflm,  found  at  the  uncovering  of  Uerculao'iun. 
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Far  better,  tlien,  to  perish, 
Thy  form  within  its  clasp. 

Than  Uve  and  lo?e  thee,  precious  wk*} 
From  that  impassion'd  grasp. 

Oh  !  I  could  pass  all  relics 
Left  by  the  pomps  of  old, 

To  gaze  on  this  rude  tiionument 
Cast  in  aHection'a  mould. 

Love,  human  love  !  what  art  thou  ? 

Thy  print  upon  the  dust 
Outlives  the  cities  of  renown 

Wherein  the  mighty  trust  1 

Immortal,  oh  !  immortal 
Thou  art,  who-e  eartlily  glow 

Hath  given  these  ashes  holiness — 
It  must,  it  must  be  so ! 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

O  i,ovELY  voices  of  the  sky 

That  hynm'd  tlie  Saviour's  birth  ! 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  on  high, 
Ye  that  sang,  "  Peace  on  earth?' 
To  us  yet  speak  the  strains 

Wherewith,  in  days  gone  by. 
Ye  bless'd  the  Syrian  swains, 
O  voices  of  the  sky  '. 

O  clear  and  shining  light,  whose  beama 

That  hour  Heaven's  glory  shed 
Around  the  palms,  and  o'er  the  streams, 
And  on  the  shrphcrds'  head  ; 

Be  near,  through  life  and  death 

As  in  that  holiest  night 
Of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Faith, 
O  clear  and  shining  light ! 

U  star  which  led  (o  him  whose  love 

Brought  down  man's  ransom  free  ; 
Where  art  thou  ? — 'Midst  the  ho.sts  abova 
May  we  still  gaze  on  thee  ? 
In  heaven  thou  art  not  set. 

Thy  rays  earth  might  not  dinar— 
Send  them  to  guide  us  yet, 
0  star  which  led  to  hun ! 
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A  FATBER  READING  THE  BIBLE.* 

TwAS  early  day.  and  sunlight  stream'd 

Soft  through  a  quiet  room, 
That  hush'd,  but  not  forsaken  seem'd, 

StilJ,  but  with  nousht  of  gloom. 
For  there,  serene  in  happy  age. 

Whose  hope  is  from  above, 
A  father  communed  with  the  page 

Of  Heaven's  recorded  love. 

Pure  fell  the  beam,  and  meekly  bright. 

On  his  CTey  holy  hair. 
And  toucn'd  the  page  with  tenderest  light, 

As  if  its  shrine  were  there ! 
But  oh  I  that  patriarch's  asj>ect  shone 

With  something  lovelier  far — 
A  radiance  all  the  spirit's  own, 

Caught  not  from  sun  or  star. 

Some  word  of  life  e'en  then  had  met 

His  calm,  benig-nant  eye  ; 
Some  ancient  promise,  breathing  yet 

Of  Immortality ! 
Some  mart\T's  prayer,  wherein  the  glow 

Of  quenchless  faith  sur"ive<»- 
While  eve^^'  feature  said — "  I  know 

That  my  Redeemer  lives  '" 

And  silent  stood  his  children  by. 

Hushing  their  verj'  breath, 
Before  the  solemn  sanctity 

Of  thoughts  o'ersweeping  death. 


•  This  litUe  poem,  which,  as  its  Authiw  herself  PX|>re'!!«ed  in  a  let 
ier  to  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie.  was  tn  her  "a  thine  set  ttpart,"  as  l>ei:is 
the  last  of  her  pnxluciions  ever  read  tn  her  beloved  mother,  wa« 
wTitten  at  the  request  of  a  yming  l.idy,  who  thus  iiia-ie  known  bei 
wish  "that  Mrs.  Ilemans  would  embody  in  poetry  r  picture  that  sn 
warmed  a  daughter's  heart:" 

"  Upon  going  into  our  Hear  father's  sitting-rooM  this  morning,  in\ 
sister  and  I  found  hini  deeply  engaged  reading  his  Bible,  and  being 
unwilling  to  interrupt  such  a  holy  occupation,  we  retired  to  the  fur 
Dier  end  of  the  apartment,  to  gaze  unobserved  ii}K)n  the  serene  pic- 
ture. Tlic  bright  morning  sun  was  lieaming  im  his  venerable  silver 
hair,  while  bis  defective  sight  increased  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  perused  the  blessed  book.  Our  fancy  led  us  to  l)e'ieve  that  some 
.mmortal  thought  was  engaging  his  mind,  for  he  raised  his  fine  open 
brow  to  the  light,  and  we  felt  we  hnd  never  loveil  him  more  deeply 
After  an  involuntary-  prayer  had  passed  from  our  hearts,  we  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  '  Oh  :  if  JTrs.  Henians  could  only  see  our  father 
at  this  moment,  her  glowint^  pen  would  detain  the  scene,  for  even  a< 
ve  gaze  uptm  it  the  hrigbt  gleam  is  vaaishing,'  " 
'•  December  9,  1826  " 
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Silent — yet  did  not  each  young  breast 
With  love  and  reverence  melt  ] 

Oh !  blest  be  those  fair  girls,  and  blest 
That  home  where  God  is  felt ! 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BROTHERS  ♦ 

"  His  early  dtiys 

Were  with  him  in  his  heart." — IVordswvrA 

The  voices  of  two  forest  boys. 

In  years  when  hearts  entwine. 
Had  nll'd  with  childhood's  merry  noise 

A  valley  of  the  Rhine  : 
To  rock  and  stream  that  sound  was  known, 
Gladsome  as  hunter's  bugle  tone. 

The  sunny  laughter  of  their  eyes, 

There  had  each  vineyard  seen  : 
Up  every  cliff  whence  eagles  rise. 

Their  bounding  step  hath  been: 
Ay !  their  bright  youth  a  glory  threw. 
O'er  the  wild  place  wherein  tliey  grew. 

But  this,  as  day-spring's  flush  was  brief 

As  early  bloom  or  dew  ; 
Alas !  'tis  but  the  wither'd  leaf 

That  wears  the  enduring  hue : 
Those  rocks  along  the  Rhine's  fair  shore. 
Might  girdle  in  their  world  no  more. 

For  now  on  manhood's  verge  they  stood. 

And  heard  life's  thrilling  call. 
As  if  a  silver  clarion  woo 'J 

To  some  high  lijstival ; 
And  parted  as  young  brothers  part, 
With  love  in  each  unsullied  heart . 

Thev  parted— soon  the  paths  divide 

Wherein  our  steps  were  one, 
Like  river  branches,  far  and  wide, 

Dissevering  as  tliey  run  ; 
And  making  strangers  in  their  course. 
Of  waves  that  had  the  same  bright  source. 

Met  they  no  more  ? — once  more  tney  met. 

Those  kindred  hearts  and  true  ! 
'Twas  on  a  field  of  death,  where  yet 

The  battle  thunders  flew. 
Though  the  fierce  day  was  well  nigh  past, 
And  Uie  red  sunset  smiled  its  last. 

*  For  the  tale  on  which  tliis  liiile  poem  is  founded,  see  U  lierautt 
rm  ItaHa. 
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Bat  as  the  combat  closed;  they  found 

For  tendej  thoughts  a  space. 
And  e'en  upon  that  bloody  ground 

Room  for  one  bright  embrace. 
And  pour'd  fijrth  on  each  others  neck 
Sjch  tears  as  warriors  need  not  check. 

The  mjsts  o'er  boyhood's  memory  spread 

AJl  melted  with  those  tears. 
The  feces  of  the  holy  dead 

Rose  as  in  vanish'd  years ; 
The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  ever  bleat. 
Lifted  its  voice  in  each  full  breast ! 

Oil  I  was  it  then  a  time  to  die  I 

It  was  I — that  not  in  vain 
The  soul  of  childhood's  purity 

And  peace  might  mm  again : 
A  ball  swept  lonh — ^"twas  guided  well — 
Heart  imto  heart  those  brothers  fell ! 

Happy,  yes,  happy  thus  to  go ! 

Bearing  from  earth  away  ' 

Affections,  gifted  ne'er  to  know 

A  shadow,  a  decay. 
A  passing  touch  of  change  or  chill, 
A  breath  of  aught  whose  breath  can  kill. 

And  they,  between  whose  sever'd  souU, 

Once  in  close  union  tied , 
A  gulf  is  set,  a  current  roils 

For  ever  to  divide  ; 
Well  may  they  envy  snch  a  lot, 
Wht«e  hearts  ye-.«m  on^ut  mingle  not 


THE  LAST  WISH. 


Well  may  I  w^eep  to  leave  this  world — thee — all  these  beaaiifu 
viroods,  and  plains,  aod  hills." — L.igku  and  Shadows. 

Go  to  the  forest  shade. 

Seek  thou  the  well  known  glade. 
Where,  heavy  with  sweet  dew,  the  violets  lie 

Gleaminw  through  mo-s-tufts  deep. 

Like  dark  eyes  fill'd  with  sleep. 
And  bathed  in  hues  of  Summers  midnight  aky. 

Bring  me  their  buds,  to  shed 

Around  my  dying  bed 
A  breath  of  May  and  of  the  wood's  repose ; 

For  I  in  sooth,  depart 

With  a  reluctant  heart. 
That  fain  would  linger  where  the  bright  sun  gkms. 
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Fain  would  I  stay  with  thee — 

Alas !  this  may  not  be  ; 
Yet  bring  me  still  the  gifts  of  happier  hours.' 

Go  where  the  fountain's  breast 

Catches,  in  glassy  re.^t, 
The  dim  green  light  that  pours  through  laurel  bow^is. 

I  know  how  softly  bright, 

Steep'd  in  that  tender  light, 
The  water-lilies  tremble  there  e'en  new  ; 

Go  to  the  pure  stream's  edge. 

And  from  its  whisp'ring  sedge 
Bring  me  those  tiowere  to  cool  my  fever'd  I  row  ? 

Then,  as  in  Hope's  young  days, 

Track  thou  the  anti<jue  maze 
Of  the  rich  garden  to  its  gr.issy  mound  ; 

There  is  a  lone  white  rose, 

Shedding,  in  sudden  snows. 
Its  faint  leaves  o'er  the  eniLiald  turf  around. 

Well  know'st  thou  that  fair  tree — 

A  murmur  of  the  bee 
Dwells  ever  in  the  honey'd  lime  above  ; 

Bring  me  one  pearly  flower 

Of  all  its  clustering  shower —    , 
For  on  that  spot  we  first  reveal'd  our  love. 

Gather  one  woodbine  bough, 

Then,  from  the  lattice  low 
Of  the  bower'd  cottage  which  I  bade  the  mark. 

When  by  the  hamlet  Insl, 

Through  dim  wood  lanes  we  pass'd, 
While  dews  were  glancing  to  the  glowworm's  spnrk. 

Haste !  to  my  pillow  bear 
Those  fragrant  things  and  fair  ; 

My  hand  no  more  may  bind  them  up  at  eve — 
Yet  shall  their  odor  soft 
One  bright  dream  round  me  waft 

Of  life,  youth,  summer — all  that  I  must  leave ! 

And,  oh !  if  thou  wouM'st  ask 

Wherefore  thy  steps  I  task. 
The  grove,  the  stream  the  hamlet  vale  to  trac&  » 

'Tis  that  some  thought  of  me, 

When  I  am  gone,  may  be 
The  spirit  bound  to  each  familiar  place. 

I  bid  mine  image  dwell 

(Oh !  break  not  thou  tiie  spell !) 
In  the  deep  wood  and  by  the  fountain  side  ; 

Thou  must  not,  my  beloved  ! 

Rove  where  we  two  have  roved. 
Forgetting  her  that  in  her  Spring-time  died  ! 
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Give  me  but 

Something  whereunto     may  bin«l  my  heart 
Somelbing  to  love,  to  lest  upon,  to  clasp 
Affection's  tendrils  round. 

WotTLo'sT  thou  wear  the  gift  of  immortal  bloom  ? 

Wculd'st  thou  smile  in  soom  at  the  shadowy  totnbf 

Driiik  of  this  cup !  it  is  richly  fraught 

With  balm  from  the  gardens  of  genti  brought ; 

Drink,  and  the  spoiler  shall  pa58  thee  by. 

When  the  young  all  scatter'd  hke  rose 'leaves  lie 

And  would  not  the  youth  of  my  soul  be  gone. 
If  the  loved  had  left  me,  one  by  one  ? 
Take  back  the  cup  that  may  never  bless, 
The  gift  that  would  make  nip  brotherless  ; 
How  should  I  live,  with  no  kiaJred  eye 
To  reflect  mine  imnicrtality  I 

Would'st  thou  hare  empire,  by  sign  or  spell. 
Over  the  mighty  in  air  that  dwell  ? 
Would'st  thou  call  the  spirits  of  shore  and  steep 
To  fetch  thee  jewels  from  ocean's  deep  ? 
Wave  but  this  rod,  and  a  viewless  'oand. 
Slaves  to  thy  will,  shall  around  thee  stand. 
And  would  not  fear,  at  my  coming  then. 
Hush  every  voice  in  the  homes  of  men  ? 
Would  not  bright  eyes  in  mv  presence  quail  ? 
Youn^  cheeks  with  a  nameless  thrill  turn  pale  I 
No  gilt  be  mine  that  aside  would  turn 
The  human  love  for  whose  founts  I  yearn ! 

VVould'st  thou  then  read  through  the  hearts  of  iho« 
Upon  whose  faith  thou  hast  sought  repose  ? 
W  ear  this  rich  gem  !  it  is  chann'd  to  show 
W  hen  a  change  comes  over  affection's  glow , 
Look  on  its  flushing  or  fading  hue, 
And  learn  if  the  trusted  be  false  or  true ! 
Keep,  keep  the  gem,  that  I  still  may  trust. 
Though  mv  heart's  wealth  be  but  pbur'a  on  ausl : 
Let  not  a  doubt  in  my  soul  hrtve  place. 
To  dim  the  light  of  a' loved  one's  face  ; 
Leave  to  the  earth  it*  warm  sunnv  smile- 
That  glory  would  pass  could  I  look  on  guile ! 

Say,  then,  what  boon  of  my  power  shall  be 
Favord  of  spirits !  pour'd  torth  on  thee  ? 
Thou  scomest  the  treasures  of  wave  and  mme 
Thou  wilt  not  drink  of  the  cup  di\-ine. 

Thou  art  fain  with  a  mortals  lot  to  rest 

Answer  me  !  how  may  I  grace  it  best ! 
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Oh !  give  me  no  sway  o'er  the  powers  unseen, 

Bui  a  human  heart  where  my  own  may  lean ! 

A  friend,  one  tender  and  faithl'ul  friend. 

Whose  thoughts'  free  current  with  mine  may  blencL 

And  leaving  not  either  on  earth  alone, 

Bid  the  brisjlit  calm  close  of  our  lives  be  one ' 


ANNOTATIONS 


■  HECuRDS  OF  WOMAN,"  &c 


Wk  feel  certain  that  every  admirer  of  the  genius  of  AFrs.  Htmaa 
will  be  obliged  to  us  for  here  reprinting,  almost  at  length,  the  adii.i 
rable  Critique  on  her  writings  which  appeared  in  the  XCIXlh  Niiin 
her  of  the  Kdinburgh  Review.  The  acumen,  the  clear  sighledness, 
the  taste,  and  elegance  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  are  evident  throughout. 

"Women,  we  fear,  cannot  do  every  thing;  nor  even  every  thing 
they  attempt.  But  what  they  can  do,  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
cellently— and  much  more  frequently  witli  an  absolute  and  perfect 
success,  than  the  aspirants  of  our  rougher  and  more  ambitious  sex. 
They  cannot,  we  think,  represent  naturally  the  fierce  and  sullen 
passions  of  men — nor  their  coarser  vices — nor  even  scenes  of  actual 
business  or  contention — aiul  the  mixed  motives,  andstrongand  faulty 
characters,  by  which  affairs  of  moment  are  usually  conducted  on  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world.  For  much  of  this  they  are  disqualified 
liy  the  delicacy  of  their  training  and  habits,  and  the  still  more  disa 
biing  delicacy  which  ix;rvades  their  conceptions  and  feelings;  and 
from  much  they  are  excluded  by  their  actual  inexperience  of  the 
realities  they  might  wish  to  describe — by  their  substantial  and  in- 
curable ignorance  of  business — of  the  way  in  which  serious  affiiirs 
are  actually  managed — and  the  true  nature  of  the  agents  and  im- 
pulses that  give  movement  and  direction  to  the  stronger  currents  of 
ordinary  life.  Perhaps  they  are  also  incapable  of  long  moral  or  po- 
litical investigations,  where  many  complex  an<j  Indeterminate  ele- 
uienls  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  a  variety  of  opposite  probi- 
bililies  to  be  weighed  before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  They  are 
generally  too  impatient  to  get  at  the  ultimate  results,  to  go  well 
through  with  such  discussions  ;  and  either  stop  short  at  some  imper- 
fect view  of  the  truth,  or  turn  aside  to  repose  in  the  shadow  of  some 
plausible  error.  This,  however,  we  are  persuaded,  arises  entirely 
trom  their  being  seldom  set  on  such  tedious  tasks.  Their  proper  and 
natural  business  is  the  practical  regulation  of  private  life,  in  all  is 
bearings,  affections,  and  concerns  ;  and  the  questions  with  whicii 
they  have  to  deal  in  that  most  im|x>rtant  department,  though  olteii 
of  the  utmost  difiiculty  and  nicety,  involve,  for  the  most  part,  but  lew 
elements;  and  may  generally  be  letter  described  as  delicate  than 
intricate — requiring  for  their  solution  rather  a  quick  t;ict  and  fine 
perception  than  a  patient  or  laborious  examination.  P'or  the  same 
reason,  they-  rarely  succeed  in  long  works,  even  on  subjec'a  the  liest 
suited  to  their  geniu  i ;  their  natural  training  rendering  them  equally 
iverse  to  long  doubt  and  long  labor. 
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" For  all  other  IntellectiiHl  efforts,  however,  either  of  the  nnder- 
(tanding  or  the  fancy,  and  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  either  of 
man's  strength  or  his  \ve:»kness.  we  apprehend  them  to  be,  U 
all  respects,  as  well  qu.tlified  as  their  brethren  of  the  stronger  sex 
while,  in  their  perceptions  of  grace,  propriety,  ridicule — their  power 
of  detecting  artifice,  hypocisy.  and  affectation— the  force  and  prompti- 
tude of  their  sympathy,  and  their  cap-tcity  of  noble  and  devoted  at- 
tachment, and  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  it  may  require,  they  are, 
beyond  all  doubt,  our  superiors. 

"Their  business  being,  as  we  have  said,  with  actual  or  social  life, 
and  the  colors  it  receives  from  the  conduct  and  disptKiti^ns  of  indi- 
viduais,  they  unconsciously  acquire,  at  a  ver>-  early  age.  the  finest 
perception  of  character  and  manners,  and  are  almost  as  soon  instinc- 
tively schooled  in  the  deep  and  dangerous  learning  of  feeling  and 
emotion;  while  the  very  uiinuteness  with  which  they  make  and 
meditate  on  these  interesting  observations,  and  the  finer  shades  and 
variations  of  sentiment  which  are  thus  treasured  and  recorded,  trains 
their  whole  faculties  to  a  nicety  and  precision  of  operation,  which 
often  discloses  itself  to  advanuee  in  their  application  to  studies  of 
»  ^fT  different  character.  When  women,  accordingly,  have  turned 
their  minds— as  they  have  done  but  too  seldom— to  the  eiposition 
or  arrangement  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  they  have  commonly 
exhibited,  we  think,  a  more  beautiful  accuracy,  and  %  more  L_ifonii 
and  complete  justness  of  thinking,  than  their  less  discriminating 
brethren.  There  is  a  finish  and  completeness  about  every  thing  they 
put  out  of  their  hands,  which  indicates  not  only  an  inherent  taste 
for  elegance  and  neatness,  but  a  habit  of  nice  obser\ation,  and  sin 
gular  exactness  of  judgment. 

'•  It  has  been  so  little  the  fashion,  at  any  time,  to  encourage  wo 
men  to  write  for  publication,  that  it  is  more  dilficult  than  it  should 
be  to  prove  these  truths  by  examples.  Yet  there  are  enough,  within 
the  reach  ol  a  ver)-  careless  and  superficial  glance  over  the'open  field 
of  literature,  to  enable  us  to  explain,  at  least,  and  illustrate  il"  not 
entirely  to  verity,  our  assertions.  Xo  man.  we  will  venture  to  «ay 
coulil  have  written  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  or  the  novels 
ot  Miss  Austin,  or  the  hymns  and  earlv  lessons  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  or 
the  conversations  of  .Mrs.  .Marcet.  These  perforniances,  too.  are  not 
only  essentially  and  intensely  feminine,  but  they  are,  in  our  jud"- 
""u^'l  t*^"''^'"*'  '""""^  perfect  than  any  masculine  pro»luctions  wit"h 
which  they  can  be  brought  into  comparison.  They  accomplish  more 
completejy  all  the  ends  at  which  they  aim,  and  are  worked  out  with  a 
gracefulness  and  felicity  of  execution  which  excludes  all  idea  of  fail- 
ure, and  enurely  saUsfies  the  expectations  they  miy  have  raised 
We  might  easily  have  added  to  these  instances.  There  are  many 
parts  oi  Miss  Eiigewonh's  earlier  stories,  and  of  .Miss  Mitfcrd's 
sketches  and  descriptions,  and  not  a  little  of  Mrs.  Opie's,  that  ex 
hibit  the  same  fine  and  penetrating  spirit  of  observation,  the  same 
witness  and  delicacy  of  hand,  and  unerring  truth  of  delineation  to 
which  ws  have  alluded  as  characterising  the  pure  specimens  of  fe 
Dialea.n.  The  same  distinguishing  traits  of  a  woman's  spirit  are 
visible  through  the  grief  and  Uie  piety  of  Ijidy  Riis.sell.  and  the 
gaiety,  the  spite,  and  the  venturesomeness  of  Lady  .Mary  Wortley 
\ye  have  nm  as  yet  much  feuiale  poetrj- ;  but  there  U  a  truly  femi- 
rjne  tenderness,  piu-ity.  and  elegance,  in  the  Psyche  of  Mrs.  Tighe 
aud  in  some  ot  the  smaller  pieces  of  Lady  Craven.  On  some  ot  the 
works  of  Madame  de  Stafil— her  Corinne  esi)ecially— there  Is  a  still 
deeper  stamp  ot  the  genius  of  hersex.  Her  pictures  of  its  boundless 
devotedn«ss— i!.s  depth  and  capacity  of  siifferina— its  high  aspira- 
Uons— us  paintul  irnt-ibiiitv.  and  inexUnguishable  thirst  for  epiotion. 
»xe  poweriul  specimens  of  Utal  morbid  aoatumy  of  liie  heart,  wbicta 
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no  hand  but  that  of  a  woman's  was  fino  enough  to  have  laid  open, 
or  skilful  enough  to  have  recommended  to  our  sympathy  and  love 
There  is  the  same  exquisite  and  inimitable  delicacy,  if  not  the  same 
power,  in  many  of  the  happier  passages  of  Madame  de  Snuza  and 
Madame  Cottin — to  say  nothing  of  the  more  lively  and  yet  nitlan 
choly  records  of  Madame  de  Stael,  during  her  long  penance  in  the 
Court  of  the  Duchesse  de  Maine. 

'•  But  we  are  preluding  too  largely  ;  and  must  come  at  once  to  the 
point,  to  which  the  very  heading  of  this  article  has  already  iidiinm- 
ished  the  most  careless  of  our  readers  that  we  are  tending.  We 
think  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  a  fine  exemplification  of  fema!e 
poetry ;  and  we  think  it  has  much  of  the  perfection  which  we  have 
ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  happier  productions  of  female  genius. 

"It  may  not  he  the  be.-t  imaginable  poetry,  and  may  not  indicate 
the  very  highest  or  most  commanding  genius;  but  it  embraces  a  great 
deal  of  that  which  gives  the  very  best  poetry  its  chief  power  of  pleas- 
ing; «nd  would  strike  us,  jwrhaps,  asmore  impassioned  and  exalted, 
if  it  were  not  regulated  ami  harmonized  by  the  most  beautiful  taste. 
't  is  infinitely  sweet,  elegant,  and  tender — touching,  jierhaps,  and 
contemplative,  rather  than  vehement  and  overpowering;  and  noti-nly 
finished  throughout  with  an  exquisite  delicacy,  and  even  serenity  of 
execution,  but  informed  with  a  purity  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a 
certain  sober  and  humble  tone  of  indulgence  and  piety,  whivh  must 
satisfy  all  judgments,  and  allay  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  are 
most  afraid  of  the  passionate  exaggerations  of  poetry.  The  diction 
is  always  beautiful,  harmonious,  and  free;  and  the  themes,  though 
of  infinite  variety,  uniformly  treated  with  a  grace,  originality,  and 
judgment  which  mark  the  same  master-hand.  These  themes  she 
has  borrowed,  with  the  |)eculiar  interest  an<l  imagery  that  belong  to 
them,  irom  the  legends  of  dirterent  nations,  and  the  most  opposite 
states  of  society ;  and  has  contrived  to  retain  much  of  what  is  inter- 
esting and  |)eculiar  in  each  of  them,  without  adopting,  along  with  it, 
any  of  the  revolting  or  extravagant  e.xcesses  which  may  characterise 
the  taste  or  manners  of  the  [leopie  or  the  age  from  which  it  has  been 
derived.  She  has  thus  transfused  into  her  Cerman  or  Scandinavian 
legends,  the  imaginative  and  daring  tone  of  the  originals,  without  the 
mystical  exaggerations  of  the  one,  or  the  painful  fierceness  and  coiirse- 
nessof  the  other — she  has  preserved  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  ths 
French,  without  their  coldness  or  atfectati(m — and  the  tenderness 
and  simplicity  of  the  early  Italians,  without  their  dilfuseness  or  lan- 
guor. Though  occasionally  expatiating,  somewhat  fondly  and  at 
large,  amongst  the  sweets  of  her  own  planting,  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  great  condensation  and  brevity  in  most  of  her  pieces,  and,  almost 
without  exception,  a  most  judicious  anil  vignrcnis  conclusion.  The 
great  merit,  however,  of  her  poetry,  is  undoubtedly  in  it-  tendernesd 
and  its  beautifnl  imagery.  The  first  requires  no  explar alioii ;  Imt  we 
must  be  allowed  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  peculiar  charm  and  o!:  •<»'■- 
tei  of  the  latter. 

"  It  has  always  been  our  opinion,  that  the  very  essence  o(  i  ociiy. 
apart  from  (he  pathos,  the  wit,  or  the  brilliant  description  -vhici. 
may  be  embodied  in  it,  but  may  exist  equally  in  proe,  consists  in  the 
fine  perception  and  vivid  expression  of  that  subtle  and  mysterious  anal- 
ogy which  exists  between  the  physical  and  the  moral  world — which 
makes  outward  things  and  qualities  the  natural  types  and  emblem} 
of  inward  gifts  and  e  notions,  and  leads  us  to  ascribe  life  and  senti 
ment  to  every  thing  t/iat  interests  us  in  the  aspects  of  external  na- 
ture. The  feeling  of  th.  3  analogy,  obscure  and  inexplicable  as  the 
theorj' of  it  may  be,  IS  so  deep  and  universal  in  our  nature,  that  it 
aas  stam|)ed  itself  on  the  ordinary  language  of  men  of  every  kimi.'ed 
lad  sptech :  and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  one  half  of  the  epitheU 
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by  which  we  familiarly  desi^ate  moral  and  physical  qiialities,  are 
In  re;ilHy  so  many  metaphors,  borroned  reciproc  «llv.  upon  this  anal- 
op>-.  from  those  opposite  forms  of  existence.  Thever>-  ftiiiiiliantv. 
however,  ol  the  expression,  in  these  instances,  takes  away  its  poeti- 
cal elTect— and  indeed,  in  substance,  its  nietaplioricil  chantcter.  The 
orieinal  sense  of  the  word  is  entirely  forgotten  in  the  deriv:iiive  one 
to  which  it  has  succeeded;  and  it  requires  some  etymoi.isical  recol 
lection  to  convince  us  that  it  was  originally  nothinseUe  .^an  a  tvpi 
cal  or  analogical  illustration.  Thus  we  tilk  of  a  penetntting  under 
standing,  and  a  furious  Idast— a  weiehty  argument,  and  a  gentle 
stream— without  being  at  all  aware  that  we  are  sjieakinw  in  the 
language  of  poetrj-,  and  transferring  qualiUej  from  one  extremity  of 
the  sphere  of  being  to  another.  In  these  cases,  accordin^lv  the 
metaphor,  by  ceasmg  to  be  felt,  in  reality  ceases  to  exist  •  and  the 
anal..gy  being  no  longer  intimated,  of  course  can  pr.«liice  no  etli^ct 
Bu*  ivhenever  it  is  intimated,  it  does  produce  an  etfeci ;  and  thai 
iBcct,  we  think,  is  poetry. 

"It  has  substantially  two  functions,  and  operates  in  two  directions 
In  thejirst  place,  it  strikes  vividly  out,  and  Hashes  at  once  on  our 
minds,  the  conceptum  of  an  inward  feeling  or  emmioB  which  ,\ 
might  otherwise  have  been  difficult  to  convey,  by  the  presentment  oi 
s<ime  bodily  torm  oi  piality,  which  is  instantly  felt  to  be  its  true  re- 
presentative ;  and  vnables  us  to  fix  and  comprehend  it  with  a  force 
und  clearness  not  otherwise  attainable :  and.  in  the  second  place,  it 
vivifies  dead  and  inanimate  matter  with  the  attributes  ..f  living  and 
sentient  mind :  and  fills  the  whole  visible  universe  around  us^vith 
objects  of  interest  and  sympathy,  by  Unging  them  with  the  hues  of 
lite,  and  associating  them  with  our  own  passiims  and  atTections 
1  his  magical  operation  the  poet,  too.  performs,  for  the  mo-t  ixirt  in 
one  oj  two  wavs-either  by  the  direct  agency  of  similes  and  meta- 
phors, more  or  less  condensed  or  developed,  or  by  the  mere  irraceful 
presentment  of  such  visible  objects  on  the  scene  of  his  p;issionale 
dialogues  or  adventures,  as  p:.rtake  of  the  character  of  the  emotion 
he  wishes  to  excite,  and  thus  form  an  appropriate  accomiKiniment  or 
prepanition  lor  its  direct  indulgence  or  display.  The  former  „t  iho^ 
methods  has  perhaps  been  mihit  frequently  employed,  and  certainiv 
has  most  attracted  attention.  But  the  latter,  though  less  obtrus  ve, 
and  perhaps  less  frequently  resorted  lo  of  set  purpose  is  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  the  mo,t  natur;.!  and  efficacious  of  the  two-  and  is 
otten  adopted,  we  believe,  unconsciously  by  poets  ol  the  highest  or- 
der—the predominant  emotion  of  their  minds  overflowing  sponta- 
neously on  all  the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  their  fancv 
and  calling  out  from  them,  and  c.doring  with  its  own  hues,  those  that 
are  nHtur.illy  emblematic  of  its  character,  and  in  accordance  with  its 
general  expression.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  habitually  tht 
is  done  by  Bhakspeare  and  Milton  esiiecially,  and  how  much  many 
of  their  m.est  passages  are  indebted  both  for  force  and  richness  of 
effect  to  this  general  and  ditfusive  harmony  of  the  external  charac 
er  ot  iheir  scenes  with  the  passions  of  their  liMng  agents-this  har 
monmng  and  appropriate  glo»v  with  which  they  kindle  the  whole 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  bring  all  that  strike's  the  sense  into  uni 
ton  wiih  all  that  touches  the  heart 

"  But  it  is  more  to  onr  present  purpose  to  sav.  that  wt  think  the 
tair  writer  betire  ns  is  eminently  a  mistess  of' this  po.?tical  secret 
»nd.  in  truth,  it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  ereai 
ch:inn  and  excellence  in  her  Unagi  n-.  that  we  have  ventured  upon 
this  little  dissertation.  Almost  all  her  poems  are  rich  with  fine  de- 
scriptions, and  studded  over  with  images  of  visible  beauty.  But  the«« 
are  never  idle  ornaments  ;  all  her  pomps  have  a  meaning  ;  and  hei 
Sowers  and  her  gems  are  aroinged,  us  they  are  said  to  be  amouf 
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Eastern  lovers,  so  as  to  speak  the  1ang;uage  of  truth  and  of  passion 
This  is  ijeculiarly  remarl<able  in  some  little  pieces,  which  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  purely  descriptive— but  are  soon  found  to  tell  upon 
the  heart,  with  a  deep  moral  and  pathetic  impression.  But  it  is  a 
truth  nearly  as  conspicuous  in  the  greater  part  of  her  productions  . 
where  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  striking  sentiment  that  is  not 
ushered  in  by  some  such  symphony  of  external  nature,  and  scarcely 
a  lovely  picture  that  does  not  serve  as  a  foreground  to  some  deep  cr 
lofty  emotion.  We  may  illustrate  this  pro|M>sition,  we  think,  by 
opening  either  of  these  little  volumes  at  random,  and  taking  what 
they  first  present  to  us. — The  following  exquisite  lines,  for  example, 
on  a  I'alm-tree  in  an  English  garden : 

•  It  waved  not  through  an  Enslem  sky. 
Beside  a  Ibuul  ot'Araby,*  &.c. 

"The  following,  which  the  author  has  named,  'Graves  of  a 
Household,'  has  rather  less  of  external  scenery,  but  serves,  like  the 
others,  to  show  how  well  the  graphic  and  pathetic  iiiiiy  be  made  to 
set  off  each  other : 

'They  grew  in  beauiy,  tide  by  side. 
They  fill'd  one  home  with  glee,'  &.C. 

"  We  have  taken  these  pieces  chiefly  on  account  of  their  shortness  ; 
Rut  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Mrs.  Hemans  not  to  present  our  readers 
with  one  longer  specimen — and  to  give  a  portion  of  her  graceful  nar- 
rative along  with  her  |>athetic  descriptions.  This  story,  of  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Castle,"  is  told,  we  think,  with  great  force  and  sweet- 
ness: 

'Thmi  lee'st  her  pidureil  with  her  shining  hnir, 
(Kained  where  these  tresses  in  Provencal  son;^,*)  &c. 

"The  following-sketch  of 'Joan  of  Arc  in  Rheims,'  is  in  a  loftiei 
and  more  ambitious  vein  ;  but  sustitined  with  equal  grace,  and  as 
touching  in  its  solemn  tenderness.  We  can  atfurd  to  extract  but  a 
part  of  it: 

'Wiihin,  the  lig-ht. 

Through  the  rich  gloom  of  pictured  windows  flowing,'  &.c. 

"There  are  several  strains  of  a  more  passionate  character;  especi- 
ally in  the  two  poetical  epistles  from  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  Pro- 
lierzia  Rossi.  We  shall  venture  to  give  a  few  lines  from  the  former. 
The  Lady  Arabella  was  of  royal  descent;  and  having  excited  the 
fears  of  our  pusillanimous  James  by  a  secret  union  with  the  Lord 
Seymour,  was  detained  in  a  cruel  captivity,  by  that  heartless  nion 
arch,  till  the  close  of  her  life — touring  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 
indited  this  letter  to  her  lover  from  her  prison-house. 

•  My  friend,  my  frieml !  where  art  thou  !    D."iy  by  day. 
Gliding-,  like  some  dark  mournrul  stream,  away,'  &.c. 

"The  following,  though  it  has  no  very  distinct  object  or  moral, 
breathes,  we  think,  the  very  spirit  of  poetry,  in  its  bright  and  vague 
picturings,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  name  it  bears — ■  An  Hour  of 
Romance :' 

•  There  were  thick  leaves  above  me  and  around. 

And  low  sweet  sighs  like  those  of  childhood's  sleep,'  &c. 

"  There  is  great  sweetness  in  the  following  portion  of  a  little  poeia 
Dn  a  '  Girl's  School :' — 

'  Oh  I  joyous  creaturfs !  that  will  sink  to  rest. 
Lightly,  wJieu  th&se  pure  orisons  are  done,'  &c. 

"  There  is  a  line  and  stately  solemnity  in  these  lines  on  '  The  Loal 
Pleiad:' 

'  Hath  the  ni»ht  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night  J 
She  wears  her  crown  of  old  mngnificence,'  &c. 
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"  "Hie  fdlloTring  on  '  The  Djing  ImproTisatore,'  have  a.  rich  lyrical 
tadence,  and  glow  of  deep  Teeliag : — 

•  Nerer,  oh  I  iwrer  man. 
On  thj  Rome'i  purple  hMna  isiim  tjt  duil  d«<Il,*  &e. 

"  Bat  we  must  stop  here.  There  wouliV  be  no  end  of  our  ezOracts. 
If  we  were  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  ncting  down  every  beautiful 
passage  which  arresu  us  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  vcduines 
before  us.  We  ought  to  recollect,  too,  that  there  are  few  to  whom 
oar  pages  are  likely  to  come,  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  their 
beauties  ;  and.  in  fact,  we  have  made  these  extracts,  less  with  the 
presumptuous  belief  that  we  are  introducing  Mrs.  Hemans  for  the 
first  time  to  the  knowledge  or  admiration  of  our  readers,  than  from  a 
desire  of  illastrating,  by  means  of  them,  the  singular  felicity  in  the 
choice  and  employment  of  her  imagery,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  so  much  at  large; — that  fine  accord  she  has  established  be- 
tween the  world  of  sense  and  of  soul — that  delicate  blending  of  oul 
deep  inward  emotions  with  their  splendid  sjtuIkHs  and  embleou 
without. 
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They  tell  but  dreams— a  lonely  spirit's  dreams; 
Yet  ever  through  their  fleeting  imagery 
Wanders  a  vein  of  melancholy  love. 
An  aimlesss  thought  of  home  ;  as  in  the  song 
Of  the  caged  skylark  ye  may  deem  there  dwells 
A  passionate  memory  of  blue  skies  and  flowers. 
And  living  streams — far  ofl'. 
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"  Thi  s  is  to  be  a  mortal , 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality :" — Manfred. 

Thy  voice  prevails — dear  friend,  my  gentle  friend ! 
This  long-shut  heart  for  thee  shall  be  unseal'd. 
And  though  thy  soft  eye  Mournfully  wilt  bend 
Over  the  troubled  stream,  yet  once  reveal'd 
Shall  its  freed  waters  flow  ;  then  rocks  must  cloae 
For  evennore,  above  their  dark  repose. 

Come  while  the  gorgeous  mysteries  of  the  sky 
Fused  in  the  crimson  sea  of  sunset  lie  ; 
Come  to  the  woods,  where  all  strange  wandering  sooiu} 
Is  mingled  into  harmony  profound  ; 
Where  the  leaves  thrill  with  spirit,  while  the  wind 
Fills  with  a  viewle^  being,  unconfined, 
72 
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The  t  -embling  reeds  and  fountains— our  own  dell, 
With  its  green  dimness  jHid  ^olian  breath, 
Shall  suit  th'  unveiling  of  dark  records  well — 
Hear  nie  in  tenderness  and  silent  faith  ! 

Thou  knew'st  me  not  in  life's  fresh  vernal  mom— 
1  would  thou  had 'si  '—for  then  my  heart  on  thine 
Had  pour'd  a  worthier  love  :  now,  all  o'erworn 
By  its  deep  thirst  for  something  tuo  divine. 
It  liath  but  fitful  music  to  i)estow, 
Echoes  of  harp-strings  broken  long  ago. 

Yet  even  in  youth  compnnionless  1  stood, 
As  a  lone  forest-bird  'midst  ocean's  foam  ; 
For  me  the  silver  cords  of  brotherhood 
Were  early  loosed  ;  the  voices  from  my  home 
P<iss'd  one  by  one,  and  melody  and  mirth 
Left  me  a  dreamer  by  a  silent  hearth. 

But,  with  the  fulness  of  a  heart  that  burn'd 
For  the  deep  sympathies  of  mind,  I  tum'd 
From  that  unansvvering  spot,  and  fondly  i-ought 
In  all  wild  scenes  with  thrilling  murmuis  fraught, 
In  every  still  sinnll  voice  and  sound  of  power. 
And  flute-note  of  the  wind  through  cive  and  bower 
A  perilous  delight  I — for  then  first  woke 
My  life's  lone  passion,  the  mysterious  quest 
Ot  secret  knowledge  ;  and  each  tone  that  broke 
From  the  wood-arches  or  the  fountain's  breast, 
Making  my  quick  soul  vibnite  as  a  lyre. 
But  nnnister'd  to  that  strange  inborn  fire. 

'Midst  the  bright  silence  of  the  mountain  della. 

In  noontide  hours  or  golden  summer-eveo. 

My  thoughts  have  burst  lorth  as  a  gale  that  swells 

Into  a  rushing  blast,  and  from  the  leaves 

Shakes  out  response.    O  thou  rich  world  unseen ! 

That  curlain'd  realm  of  spirits  ! — thus  my  cry 

Hath  troubled  air  and  silence — dost  thou  lie 

Spread  all  around,  yet  by  some  filmy  screeii 

shut  fi-oni  us  ever  I    The  resounding  woods. 

Do  their  depths  teem  with  marvels  ? — and  tlie  floods, 

And  the  pure  fountains,  leading  secret  veins 

Of  quenchless  melody  through  rock  and  hill. 

Have  they  bright  dwellers  >. — are  their  lone  domain* 

Peopled  with  beauty,  which  may  never  still 

Our  weary  thirst  of  soul  ? — Cold,  weak  and  cold. 

Is  earth's  vain  language,  piercing  not  one  told 

Of  our  deep  being  '.     Oh,  for  gifts  more  high ! 

For  a  seer's  glance  to  rend  mortality ! 

For  a  charm'd  rod,  to  call  from  each  dark  shrine 

The  oracles  divine ! 
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r  woke  from  those  high  fantasies,  to  know 

My  kindred  with  the  earth — I  woke  to  love : 

O  gentle  friend  !  to  K^ve  in  doubt  and  woe. 

Shutting  the  iieart  the  worshipp'd  name  above, 

Is  to  love  deeply — and  my  spirit's  dower 

Was  a  sad  gilt,  a  melancholy  power 

Of  so  adoring — with  a  buried  care, 

And  with  the  o'erll.jwing  of  a  voiceless  prayer, 

And  with  a  deepening  dream,  tliat  day  by  day, 

In  the  still  shadow  of  its  lonely  sway. 

Folded  me  closer,  till  the  world  held  nought 

Save  the  one  being  to  my  centred  thought. 

There  was  no  music  but  his  voice  to  hear, 

No  joy  but  such  as  with  hia  step  drew  near ; 

Life  was  but  where  he  look'd — life  where  he  moved ; 

Silently,  fervently,  thus,  thus  I  loved. 

Oh!  but  such  love  is  fearful ! — and  I  knew 

Its  gathering  doom  : — the  soul's  prophetic  sight 

Even  then  unfolded  in  my  breast,  and  threw 

O'er  all  thing?  round  a  full,  strong,  vivid  Ught, 

Too  sorrowfully  clear ! — an  under-tone 

Was  given  to  Nature's  harp,  for  me  alone 

Whispering  of  grief. — Of  gnef  ?— be  stronsr,  awake ! 

Hath  not  thy  love  been  victory,  O,  my  soul  I 

Hath  not  its  contlict  won  a  voice  to  shake 

Death's  fismesses  ? — a  magic  to  control 

Worlds  far  removed  ? — from  o'er  the  grave  to  tliee 

Love  hath  made  answer ;  and  thy  tale  sliouid  be 

Sung  like  a  lay  of  triumph  ! — Now  return. 

Ana  lake  thy  treasure  from  its  bosoni'd  um. 

And  lift  it  once  to  light ! 

In  fear,  in  pain, 
I  said  I  loved — but  yet  a  heavenly  stram 
Of  sweemess  floated  down  the  tearful  stream, 
A  joy  flash'd  through  the  trouble  of  my  dream ! 
I  knew  myself  beloved  ! — we  breathed  no  vow. 
No  mingling  visions  might  our  fate  allow. 
As  unto  happj  hearts ;  but  still  and  deep. 
Like  a  rich  jewel  gleaming  in  a  grave. 
Like  golden  sand  in  some  dark  river's  wave. 
So  did  my  soul  that  costly  knowledge  keep 
So  jealously  I — a  thing  o'er  which  to  shed, 
When  stars  alone  beheld  the  drooping  head. 
Lone  tears  !  yet  ofttimes  burden'd  with  the  excess 
Of  our  strange  nature's  quivering  happiness. 

But,  oh !  sweet  friend !  we  dream  not  of  love's  might 

Till  death  has  robed  with  soft  and  solemn  light 

The  image  we  enshrine  .' — Before  that  hour. 

We  have  but  slimpscs  of  the  o'ennastering  power 

Within  us  laid'! — then  doth  the  spirit-dame 

With  »word-like  lightning  rend  its  mortal  frame ; 
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The  wings  of  that  which  pants  to  follow  fast 
Shake  their  clay-bars,  as  with  a  prison'd  blast- 
The  eea  is  in  our  soub ! 

He  died — he  died 
On  whom  my  lone  devotedness  was  cast! 
I  might  not  keep  one  vigil  by  his  side, 
/,  whose  wrung  heart  watch'd  with  him  to  the  last! 
1  mi^ht  not  once  his  fainting  head  sustain. 
Nor  bathe  his  parch'd  lips  in  the  hour  of  pain, 
Nor  say  to  him,  "  Farewell !" — He  pass'd  away — 
Oh !  had  my  love  been  there,  its  conquering  sway 
Had  won  him  back  from  death  ! — but  thus  removed, 
Borne  o'er  the  abyss  no  soundintr-line  hath  proved, 
Join'd  with  the  unknown,  tlie  viewless-— he  became 
Unto  my  thoughts  another,  yet  the  same — 
Changed — hiillow'd — ^glorified  I — and  his  low  grave 
Seem'd  a  bright  mournful  altar — mine,  all  mine : — 
Brotlier  and  Iriend  soon  left  me  that  sole  shrine. 
The  birthright  of  the  faiihful ! — their  world's  wave 
Soon  swept  them  from  its  brink. — Oh  !  deem  thou  nol 
That  on  the  sad  and  consecrated  spot 
My  soul  grew  weak ' — I  tell  thee  tnat  a  power 
There  kindled  heart  and  lip — a  fiery  shower 
My  words  were  made — a  might  was  given  to  prayer. 
And  a  strong  grasp  to  passionate  despair, 
And  a  dread  triumph  ! — Know'st  thou  what  I  sought 
For  what  high  boon  my  struffding  spirit  wrought  T 
— Communion  with  the  dead  I— I  sent  a  cry, 
Through  the  veil'd  empires  of  eternity, 
A  voice  to  cleave  them  !  by  the  mournful  truth, 
By  the  lost  promise  of  my  blighted  youth, 
By  the  strong  chain  a  mighty  love  can  bind 
On  the  beloved,  the  spell  of  mind  o'er  mind  ; 
By  words,  which  in  tncmsclves  are  magic  high, 
Arm'd  and  inspir'd,  and  wing'd  with  agony  ; 
By  tears,  which  comfort  not,  but  burn,  and  seem 
To  bear  the  heart's  blood  in  their  passion-stream ; 
I  Bummon'd,  I  adjured  ! — with  quicken'd  sense. 
With  the  keen  vigil  of  a  life  intense, 
I  watch'd,  an  answer  from  the  winds  to  wring, 
I  listen'd,  if  perchance  the  stream  might  bring 
Token  from  worlds  afar;  I  taught  o/ie  sound 
Unto  a  liiousand  echoes — one  profound 
Imploring  accent  to  the  tomb,  the  sky — 
One  prayer  to-night — "  Awake,  appear,  reply  !" 
Hast  thou  been  told  that  from  the  viewless  bourne, 
The  dark  way  never  hath  allow'd  return  ? 
That  all  which  teare  can  move,  with  life  is  fled — 
That  earthly  love  is  powerless  on  the  dead  ? 
Believe  it  not ! — there  is  a  large  lone  star 
Now  burning  o'er  yon  western  liili  afar, 
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And  under  its  clear  light  there  lies  a  spot 
Which  well  might  utter  forth — Believe  it  not ! 

1  sat  beneath  that  planet — I  had  wept 

My  woe  to  stillness,  every  night-wind  slept ; 

A  hush  was  on  the  hills ;  the  very  streams 

W-ent  by  like  clouds,  or  noiseless  founts  in  dreams. 

And  the  dark  tree  o'ershadowing  me  that  hour, 

Stood  motionless,  even  as  the  grey  church-tower 

Whereon  I  gazed  unconsciously  : — there  canie 

A  low  sound,  like  the  tremor  of  a  flame. 

Or  like  the  li^ht  quick  sliiver  of  a  wing, 

Flittin?  through  twilight  woods,  across  the  air ; 

And  Ilook'd  up ! — Oh !  for  strong  words  to  bring 

Conviction  o'er  thy  thought  I — Before  me  there. 

He,  the  departed,  stood  I — Ay,  face  to  face. 

So  near,  and  yet  how  far ! — his  form,  his  mien. 

Gave  to  remembrance  back  each  burning  trace 

Within  : — Yet  something  awfully  serene. 

Pure,  sculpture-like,  on  the  pale  brow,  that  wore 

Of  the  once  beating  heart  no  token  more  ; 

And  stillness  on  the  lip — and  o'er  the  hair 

A  gleam  that  trembled  through  the  breathless  air: 

And  an  unfathom'd  calm,  that  seem'd  to  lie 

In  the  srave  sweetness  of  the  illumined  eye  ; 

Told  of  the  gulfe  between  our  being  set. 

And,  as  that  unsheathed  spirit-glance  I  met. 

Made  my  soul  faint : — with  fear  ?  Oh !  not  with  fear! 

Wi;h  the  sick  feeling  that  in  his  far  sphere 

My  love  could  be  as  nnthing !    But  he  snoKe — 

How  shall  I  tell  thfc  of  the  Startling  thrill 

In  that  low  voice,  wliose  breezy  tones  could  fill 

INIv  bosom's  intinite  ?    O.  friend  .  I  woke 
Then  first  to  heavenly  life  I — Soft,  solemn,  clear. 

Breathed  the  mysterious  accents  on  mine  ear. 

Yet  strangely  seem'd  as  if  the  while  they  rose 

Frt>m  depths  of  distance,  o'er  the  wide  repose 

Of  slumbering  waters  wafted,  or  the  dells 

Of  mountains,  hollow  with  sweet  echo-cells; 

But,  as  they  murmur'd  on,  the  mortal  chill 

Pass'd  from  me,  like  a  mist  before  the  mom. 

And,  to  that  glorious  intercourse  upborne 

By  slow  degrtes,  a  calm,  divinely  still, 

Possess'd  my  frame :  I  sousht  that  lighted  eye — 

From  its  intense  and  searching  purity 

I  drank  in  soul .' — I  question'd  of  the  dead — 

Of  the  hush'd,  starry  shores  their  footsteps  tread. 

And  I  was  answerd  : — if  remembrance  thert. 

With  dreamy  whispers  fill  the  immortal  air ; 

K  thougnt.  here  piled  from  many  a  jewel-heap. 

Be  treasure  in  that  pensive  land  to  keep  ; 

_f  love,  o'eisweeping  change,  and  blight,  and  Uast 

Find  there  the  music  of  his  home  at  last; 
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I  ask'd,  and  I  was  answer'd  : — Full  and  high 

Was  that  communion  with  eternitv, 

Too  rich  for  aught  so  fleeting ! — Lilie  a  knell 

Swept  o'er  my  sense  its  clo'^ing  words,  "  Farcwc, 

On  earth  we  meet  no  more  !" — and  all  was  gone— 

The  pnle  briffht  settled  brow — the  thrilling  tone, 

The  still  and  shining  eye  !  and  never  more 

May  twilight  gloom  or  midnight  hush  resto;e 

That  radiant  guest !    One  full-fraught  hour  of  heaven, 

To  earthly  ptission's  wild  implorings  given, 

Was  made  my  own — the  ethereal  fire  hath  shiver'd 

The  fragile  censer  in  whosr^  mould  it  quiver*d, 

Brightly,  consumingly !     What  now  is  left  ? 

A  faded  world,  of  glory's  hues  bereft — 

A  void,  a  chain ! — 1  dwell  'midst  throngs,  apart, 

In  the  cold  silence  of  the  stranger's  heart ; 

A  fix'd,  immortal  shadow  stands  between 

My  spirit  and  life's  fast  receding  scene  ; 

A  gift  hath  scver'd  me  from  human  ties, 

A  power  is  gone  from  all  earth's  melodies, 

Which  never  may  return  :  their  chords  are  broken, 

The  music  of  another  Innd  hath  spoken — 

No  after-sound  is  sweet  I — this  weary  thirst ! 

And  I  have  heard  celestifd  fountains  burst! 

What  here  shall  quench  it  ? 

Dost  thou  not  rejoice, 
When  the  spring  sends  forth  an  awakening  voice 
Through  the  young  woods  ? — Thou  dost! — And  inthatbirtl^ 
Of  arly  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  songs  of  mirth. 
Thousands,  like  thee,  find  gladness  1 — Could'st  thnu  know 
How  every  breeze  then  summons  me  to  go  ! 
How  all  the  light  of  love  and  beauty  shed 
By  those  rich  hours,  but  woos  me  to  the  dead ! 
The  only  beautiful  that  change  no  more — 
The  only  loved  ! — the  dwellers  on  the  shore 
Of  spring  fulfiU'd  I — The  dead  ! — whom  call  we  so  7 
They  that  breathe  purer  air,  that  leel,  that  know 
Things  wrapt  from  us  ! — Away  ! — wnthin  me  pent. 
That  which  is  barr'd  from  its  own  element 
Still  droops  or  struggles ! — But  the  day  will  come- 
Over  the  deep  the  free  bird  finds  its  home. 
And  the  stream  Lngers  'midst  the  rocks,  yet  greets 
The  sea  at  last ;  and  the  wiiig'd  flower-seed  meet? 
A  soil  to  rest  in : — shall  not  /,  too,  be, 
My  spirit-love  !  upborne  to  dwell  with  thee  ? 
Yes!  by  the  power  whose  conquering  anguish  stirr'd 
The  tomb,  whose  cry  beyond  the  stars  was  heard, 
Whose  agony  of  triumph  won  thee  back 
Through  the  dim  pass  no  mortal  step  may  track, 
Vet  shall  we  meet ! — that  glimpse  cf  joy  divine 
Proved  thee  for  ever  and  for  ever  mine ! 
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THE  LADY  OF  PROVENCE.* 

"  Coora^  was  cast  aboat  her  like  a  dress 
or  solemn  comeliness, 
A  {[atber'd  mind  and  en  iintmubled  Tace 
Uid  give  her  dangers  grace."  liammt 

The  war-note  of  the  Sarncen 

Was  on  the  winds  of  France ; 

It  had  stiird  the  harp  of  the  Troubadour, 
And  the  clash  of  the  toomejr'B  lance. 

The  sounds  of  the  sea,  and  the  sounds  of  the  night. 
And  the  hollow  echoes  of  charge  and  tligiit. 
Were  around  Clotilde,  as  she  luielt  to  pray 
In  a  chapel  where  the  mighty  lay. 

On  the  old  Frovencaf  shore ; 
Many  a  Chatillon  beneath, 
Unstirr'd  by  the  ringing  trumpet's  breath, 

His  shroud  of  armor  wore. 
And  the  glimpses  of  moonlight  that  went  and  came 
Through  the  clouds  like  bursts  of  a  dving  dame. 
Gave  quivering  life  to  the  slumber  pale 
Of  stem  forms  couch'd  in  their  marble  mail, 
At  rest  on  the  tombs  of  the  kniglitly  race, 
The  silent  throngs  of  that  burial-place. 

They  were  imaged  there  with  helm  and  speai 
As  leaders  in  many  a  bold  career. 
And  haughty  their  stillness  look'd  and  high. 
Like  a  sleep  whose  dreams  were  of  victory ; 
But  meekly  the  voice  of  the  lady  rose, 
Through  the  trophies  of  their  proud  repose ; 
Meekly,  yet  fervently  calling  down  aid. 
Under  their  banners  of  battle  she  pray'd  ; 
With  her  pale  fair  brow,  and  her  eyes  of  love, 
L  praised  to  the  Virsrin's  portray'd  above. 
And  her  hair  flun^Tjack,  till  it  swept  the  grave 
Of  a  Chatillon  with  its  gleamy  wave. 
And  her  fragile  frame,  at  every  blast. 
That  full  of  the  sivage  war-hom  pa^'d. 
Trembling,  as  trembles  a  bird's  quick  heart. 
When  it  vainly  strives  from  its  cage  to  part — 

So  knelt  she  in  her  woe  ; 
A  weeper  alone  with  the  fearless  dead — 
Oh  I  they  reck  not  of  tears  o'er  their  qmet  sbed. 

Or  the  dust  had  stirr'd  below ! 

Hark !  a  swifr  step !  she  hath  caught  its  tone. 

Through  the  dash  of  the  sea,  tiirough  the  wild  wind's  moon ; 

*  Founded  on  an  incident  in  the  earlv  French  history. 
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Is  her  lord  retum'd  wath  his  conquering  banas  ] 

No !  a  breathless  vassal  before  her  stands  !  [host  V 

— "  Hast  thou  been  on  the  field  I — Art  thou  come  from  tb* 

— "  From  the  slaughter,  lady  I — ^All,  all  is  lost ! 

Our  banners  are  talven,  our  knights  laid  low. 

Our  spearmen  chased  by  tiie  Paynim  tlie  ; 

And  thy  lord,"  hLs  voice  took  a  sadder  sound — 

"  Tliy  lord — he  is  not  on  the  bhody  "round  ! 

There  are  those  who  tell  that  the  leader's  plume 

Was  seen  on  the  flight  through  the  gathermg  gloom  " 

— A  change  o'er  her  mien  and  her  spirit  pass'd ; 

She  iTiled  the  heart  which  had  beat  so  fa#t, 

She  dash'd  the  tears  from  her  kindling  eye, 

With  a  glance,  as  of  sudden  royalty : 

The  proud  blood  sprang  in  a  fiery  flow, 

Quick  o'er  bosom,  and  cheek,  and  brow. 

And  her  j-oung  voice  rose  till  the  peasant  shook 

At  the  thrilling  tone  and  the  falcon  look: 

— "  Dost  thou  stand  by  the  tombs  of  the  glorious  dead» 

And  fear  not  to  say  that  their  son  hath  fled  I 

— Away !  he  is  lying  by  lance  and  s!iield, — 

Point  me  tlie  path  to  his  battle-field !" 

The  shadows  of  the  forest 

Are  about  the  lady  now  ; 
She  is  hurrying  through  the  midnight  on. 

Beneath  the  dark  pine-bough. 

There's  a  murmur  of  omens  in  every  leaf, 

There's  a  wail  in  the  stream  like  the  dirge  ol  a  chief; 

The  branches  that  rock  to  the  tempest-strife. 

Are  groaning  like  things  of  troubled  life  ; 

The  wind  from  the  battle  seems  rushing  by 

With  a  funeral-march  through  the  gloomy  sky  ; 

The  pathway  is  rugged,  and  wild,  and  long, 

But  her  frame  in  the  d-iring  of  love  is  strong, 

And  her  soul  as  on  swelling  seas  upborne. 

And  girded  all  fl;arful  things  to  scorn. 

And  fearful  things  were  around  her  spread, 
Wlien  she  reach'd  the  field  of  the  warrior-dead  ; 
There  lay  the  noble,  the  valiant,  low — 
Ay  !  but  one  word  speaks  of  deeper  woe  ; 
There  .lay  the  loved^— on  each  fallen  head 
Mothers  vain  blessings  and  tears  had  shed  ; 
Sisters  were  watching  in  many  a  home 
For  the  fetter'd  footstep,  no  more  to  come  ; 
Names  in  the  prayer  of  that  night  were  spoken. 
Whose  claim  unto  kindred  pniyer  was  broken  ; 
And  the  fire  was  heap'd,  and  the  bright  wine  vo\ifd, 
For  those,  now  needing  nor  hearth  nor  board  ; 
Only  a  requiem,  a  shroud,  a  knell, 
And  oh  !  ye  beloved  of  women,  liirewell ! 
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Silently,  with  lips  compress'd, 
Pale  hands  clasp'd  above  her  breast. 
Stately  brow  of  anguish  hi^h. 
Deathlike  cheek,  but  daanuess  eye  ; 
Silently,  o'er  that  red  plain. 
Moved  the  lady  'midst  the  slain. 

Sometimes  it  seem'd  as  a  charmng  cry. 
Or  xhe  ringing  tramp  of  a  steed,  came  nigh ; 
Sometimes  a  blast  of  the  Paynim  horn. 
Sudden  and  shril  from  the  mountains  borne ; 
And  her  maidens  trembled  ;  but  on  her  ear 
No  meaning  fell  with  those  sounds  of  fear ; 
They  had  less  of  mastery  to  shake  her  now, 
Than  the  quiverini,^  erewhile,  of  an  aspen  bough. 
She  search'd  into  many  an  unclosed  eye. 
That  look'd,  without  soul,  to  the  starry  sky  ; 
She  bow'd  down  o'er  manv  a  shatter'd  breast. 
She  lifted  up  helmet  and  cloven  crest — 

Not  there,  not  there  he  lay  ! 
"  Lead  where  the  most  hath  bieen  dared  and  done. 
Where  the  heart  of  the  battle  hath  bled, — lead  onP* 

And  the  vassal  took  the  way. 

He  tum'd  to  a  dark  and  lonely  tree 

That  waved  o'er  a  fountain  red  ; 
Oh  !  swiftest  there  had  the  currents  free 

From  noble  veins  been  shed. 

Thickest  there  the  spear-heads  gleam'd 
And  the  scatterd  plumage  stream'd. 
And  the  broken  shields  were  toss'd, 
And  the  shiver  d  lances  cross'd. 
And  the  mail-clad  sleepers  round 
Made  the  hanest  of  that  ground. 

He  was  thei* !  the  leader  amidst  his  band 
Where  the  faithlol  had  made  their  last  vain  staiiu. 
He  was  'jiere  I  but  affection's  glance  alone 
The  darkly-changed  in  that  hour  had  known  ; 
With  a  felchion  vet  in  his  cold  hand  grasp'd. 
And  a  banner  orFrance  to  liis  bosom  cla?p'd. 
And  the  form  that  of  conflict  bore  fearful  trace. 
And  the  face— oh !  speak  not  of  that  dead  fece ' 
As  it  lay  to  answer  love's  look  no  more. 
Yet  never  so  proudly  loved  before ! 

She  quell'd  in  her  soul  the  deep  floods  of  woe. 
The  time  was  not  yet  for  their  waves  to  flow  ; 
She  felt  t'le  full  presence,  the  might  of  death, 
Yet  there  came  no  sob  with  her  struggling  breatn. 
And  a  proud  smile  shone  o'er  her  pale  despair. 
As  she  turned  to  his  followers — "  Your  lord  is  there 
Look  on  him !  know  him  by  scarf  and  crest ! — 
Bear  him  away  with  his  sires  to  rest '." 
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Another  day,  another  night, 

And  the  sailor  on  the  deep 
Hears  the  low  chant  of  a  funeral  rite 

From  the  lordly  chapel  sweep. 

It  comes  with  a  broken  and  muffled  tone, 

As  if  that  rite  were  in  terror  done : 

Yet  the  song  'midst  the  setis  hath  a  thrilling  power 

And  he  knows  'tis  a  chieftain's  burial  hour. 

Hurriedly,  in  fear  and  woe, 

Through  the  aisle  the  mourners  go  ; 

With  a  hu-h'd  and  stealthy  treaa. 

Bearing  on  the  noble  dead  ; 

Sheath'd  in  armor  of  the  field — 

Only  his  wan  face  reveal'd, 

Whence  the  still  and  solemn  gleam 

Doth  a  strange  sad  contrast  seem 

To  the  anxious  eyes  of  that  pale  band, 

With  torches  wavering  in  every  hand, 

For  they  dread  each  moment  the  shout  of  war 

And  the  burst  of  the  Moslem  schniUir 

There  is  no  plumed  head  o'er  the  bier  to  bend. 

No  brother  of  battle,  no  princely  friend  : 

No  sound  comes  back  like  the  sound  of  yore, 

Unto  sweeping  swords  from  the  marble  floor ; 

By  the  red  fountain  the  valiant  lie. 

The  flower  of  Provencal  chivalrv  ; 

But  one  free  step,  and  one  lofty  heart. 

Bear  through  that  scene  to  the  last  their  part. 

She  hath  led  the  death-train  of  the  brave, 

To  the  verge  of  his  own  ancestral  grave  ; 

She  hath  held  o'er  her  spirit  long  rigid  sway, 

But  the  strui^glinnf  passion  must  now  have  way  ; 

In  the  cheek,  half  seen  through  her  mourning  veil 

By  turns  does  the  swift  blood  Hush  and  fail ; 

The  pride  on  the  lip  is  lingering  still, 

But  it  shakes  as  a  flame  to  the  blast  might  thr.'i ; 

Anguish  and  triumph  are  met  at  strife, 

Rending  the  cords  of  her  frail  young  life  ; 

And  she  sinks  at  last  on  her  warriors  Ijier, 

Lifting  her  voice,  as  if  death  might  hear. — 

"  I  won  thy  fame  from  the  breath  of  wrong 
My  soul  hath  risen  for  tiiy  glory  strong! 
Now  call  me  hence,  by  thy  side  to  be, 
The  world  thou  leav'st  has  no  place  for  me. 
The  light  goes  with  thee,  the  jov,  the  worth- 
Faithful  and  tender  !    Oh !  call  me  forth ! 
Give  me  my  home  on  thy,noble  heart, — 
Well  have  we  loved,  let  us  both  depart  !"— 
And  pale  on  the  breast  of  the  dead  she  lay. 
The  living  cheek  to  the  cheek  of  clay  ; 
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The  living  cheek ! — Oh !  it  was  not  in  vain. 
That  strile  of  ihe  spirit  to  rend  its  chain ; 
She  is  there  at  rest  in  her  place  of  pride, 
In  death  how  queen-like — a  glorious  bride  I 

Joy  for  the  freed  one  ! — she  might  not  stay 

When  the  crown  had  fallen  from  lier  life  away ; 

She  might  not  linger — a  weary  thing, 

A  dove  with  no  home  for  it*  broken  wing, 

Tlirown  on  the  harshness  of  alien  skies. 

That  know  not  its  own  land's  melodies. 

From  the  long  heart-withering  early  gone  ; 

She  hath  lived — she  hath  loved — hei  task  is  done  f 
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"  Tableau,  ou  TAmour  fait  alliance  avec  la  Tombe ;  union  n4cm 
bble  de  la  mort  et  de  la  vie :" — Madame  de  Stael. 

There  was  music  on  the  midnight : 

From  a  royal  fane  i*.  roU'd, 
And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between, 

Sternly  and  slowly  toll'd. 
Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  sky. 

It  hush'd  the  listener's  breath  ; 
For  the  mu?ic  spoke  of  triumph  high. 

The  lonely  bell,  of  death. 

There  was  hurrying  through  the  midnight 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fearfulness 

Along  the  shadovs-y  street : 
And  solter,  fainter,  grew  their  tread. 

As  it  near'd  the  minster  gate. 
Whence  a  broad  and  solemn  light  was  siied 

From  a  scene  of  royal  state. 

Full  glow'd  the  strong  red  radiance 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave. 
Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  canopy 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave  ; 
Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gorgeous  gloom. 
For  something  lay  'midst  their  fretted  gold, 

Like  a  shauow  of  the  tomb. 

And  within  that  rich  pavillion, 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  tbrm  sat  silently, 

'Blidst  the  glare  of  light  alone. 
Her  jewell'd  robes  fell  strangely  stiU- 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
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Seem'd  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill. 
So  stonelike  was  its  rest ! 

But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  dust  below, 
When  the  burning  gold  of  the  diadem 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow  ! 
Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound, 

And  from  the  encircling  band 
Stenp'd  prince  and  chief,  'midst  tlie  hush  profound 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 

Why  pass'd  a  faint,  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame. 
As  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  hand, 

Noble  and  leader  came  ? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair  ? 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace. 
Under  tlie  parted  ebon  hair. 

Sit  on  the  pale  still  face  ? 

Death !  death !  canst  thou  be  lovely 

Unto  the  eye  of  life  ? 
Is  not  each  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breast 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife  ] 
—It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight, 

The  crown  upon  that  head. 
The  glorious  rubes,  and  the  blaze  of  light. 

Allgather'd  round  the  Dead  ! 

And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale. 
And  white  lips  riaidly  comprcss'd. 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail : 
King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye, 

Watchinir  the  homage  done, 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry, 

To  her,  his  martyr'd  one. 

But  on  the  face  he  looked  not. 

Which  once  his  star  had  been  ; 
To  every  form  his  glance  was  turn'd, 

Save  of  tlic  breathless  queen  ; 
Though  something,  won  from  the  grave's  embrace 

Of  her  beauty  still  was  there. 
Its  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  place, 

It  was  not  for  him  to  bear. 

Alas !  the  crown,  the  sceptre, 

The  treasures  of  the  earth, 
And  the  priceless  love  that  pour'd  those  gifts. 

Alike  of  wasted  worth! 
The  rites  are  closed : — bear  back  the  dead 

Unto  the  chamber  deep ! 
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Lay  down  apain  the  roya!  head, 
Dust  with  the  dust  to  sleep '. 

There  is  music  on  the  midnight — 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow, 
As  the  mourners  through  the  sounding  aide 

In  dark  procession  go  ; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown. 

And  all  the  rich  array, 
Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down, 

With  her,  that  queen  of  clay 

And  fearlessly  and  firmly 

King  Pedro  led  the  tram ; 
But  his  face  was  %\Tapt  in  his  folding  robe. 

When  they  lower'd  the  dust  again, 
Tis  hush'd  at  last  the  tomb  above. 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart : 
Who  call'd  thee  strong  as  Death,  O  Love  1 

Mightier  thou  wast  and  art. 
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"  O  sanctissima,  O  parissima  I 

Dalcis  Virgo  Maria, 
Mater  amata^  intemerata, 

Ora,  ora  pro  nobis."— Siei7ta»  Mariner'*  Ifymm 

Ii  the  deep  hour  of  dreams. 
Through  the  dark  woods,  and  past  the  moaning  aea 

And  by  the  star-light  gleams. 
Mother  of  sorrows !  lo,  I  come  to  thee  ! 

Unto  thy  shrine  I  bear 
Night-blowinw  flowers,  like  my  own  heart,  to  lie 

All,  all  unlolded  there. 
Beneath  the  meekness  of  thy  pitying  eye. 

For  thou,  that  once  did'st  move. 
In  thy  still  beauty,  through  an  early  home. 

Thou  know'st  the  grief,  the  love. 
The  fear  of  woman's  soul ; — to  thee  I  come  ! 

Many,  and  sad,  and  deep. 
Were  the  thoughts  folded  in  thy  silent  breast ; 

Thou,  too,  could'st  watch  and  weep^ 
Hear,  gentlest  motiier !  hear  a  heart  oppreas'd  ! 

There  is  a  wandering  bark 
Bearing  one  from  me  o*er  the  restless  wrave : 

Oh !  let  thy  soft  eve  mark 
His  course  • — be  with  him,  holiest,  guide  and  saTe  I 
73 
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My  soul  is  on  that  way ; 
My  thoughts  are  travellers  o'er  the  waters  dim ; 

Through  the  long  weary  day 
I  walk,  o'ershadow'd  by  vain  dreams  of  him. 

Aid  him — and  me,  too,  aid ! 
Oh  !  'tis  not  well,  this  earthly  love's  excess' 

On  thy  weak  child  is  laid 
The  burden  of  too  deep  a  tenderness. 

Too  much  o'er  him  is  pour'd 
My  being'.*  hope — scarce  leaving  Heaven  a  part ; 

Too  fearfully  adored, 
Oh !  make  not  him  the  chastener  of  my  heart ! 

I  tremble  with  a  sense 

Of  grief  to  be  ; — I  hear  a  warning  low- 
Sweet  mother !  call  me  hence ! 

This  wild  idolatry  must  end  in  woe 

The  troubled  joy  of  life, 
Love's  lightning  happiness,  mv  soul  hath  known ; 

And,  worn  with  feverish  strife, 
Would  fold  its  wings  ;  take  back,  take  back  thine  own 

Hark !  how  the  wind  swept  by  ! 
The  tempest's  voice  comes  rolling  o'er  the  wave — 

Hope  of  the  sailor's  eye, 
And  maiden's  heart,  blest  mother,  guide  and  save  ! 


TO  A  DEPARTED  SPIRIT. 

From  the  bright  stars,  or  from  the  viewless  air. 
Or  from  some  world  unreach'd  by  human  thought. 
Spirit,  sweet  spirit !  if  *hy  home  be  there. 
And  if  thy  visions  with  the  past  be  fraught. 

Answer  me,  answer  me ! 

Have  we  not  communed  here  of  life  and  death? 
Have  we  not  said  that  love,  such  love  as  oure, 
Was  not  to  perish  as  a  rose's  breath. 
To  melt  away,  like  song  from  festal  bowers  ? 

Answer,  oh !  answer  me .' 

Thine  eye's  last  light  was  mine — the  soul  that  shone 
Intensely,  mournfully,  through  gathering  haze — 
Did'st  thou  bear  with  thee  to  the  shore  unknown, 
Nought  of  what  lived  in  that  long,  earnest  gaze  ! 
Hear,  hear,  and  answer  rae 

Thy  voice — its  low,  soft,  fervent,  farewell  tone 
Thrill'd  through  the  tempest  of  the  partmg  strife 
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Like  a  faint  breeze :— oh !  from  that  mu?ic  flown. 
Send  back  one  sound,  it  love's  be  quenchless  Ufe, 

But  once,  oh !  answer  me ! 

In  the  still  noontide,  in  tue  sunset's  hush, 
In  the  dead  hour  of  night,  when  tliought  grows  deep. 
When  the  heart's  phantoms  from  the  darkness  nish, 
Fearfully  beautiful,  to  strive  with  sleep — 

Spirit  I  then  answer  me ! 

By  the  remembrance  of  our  blended  prayer ; 
By  our  tears,  whose  mingling  made  them  sweet : 
By  our  last  ho{)e,  the  victor  o'er  despair ; — 
Speak  I  if  our  sjuls  in  deathless  yearnings  meet ; 

Answer  me,  answer  me ! 

The  grave  is  silent : — and  the  far-off" sky. 
And  the  deep  midnight — sient  all,  and  lone  ! 
Oh !  if  thy  buried  love  make  no  reply. 
What  voice  has  earth  I — Hear,  pity,  speak,  mine  own ! 
Answer  me,  answer  me ! 


THE  CHAMOIS  HUNTER'S  LOVE. 

"  For  all  his  wildness  and  pivad  phantasies, 
I  love  him ;" — Crolg. 

Tht  heart  is  in  the  upper  world,  where  fleet  the  chamois 
bounds,  [sounds ; 

Thy  heart  is  where  the  mountain-fir  shakes  to  the  torrents 

And  where  the  snow-peai^s  gleam  like  stars,  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  air,  [is  there  ; 

And  where  the  Lauwine's*  peal  is  heard — Hunter !  thy  heart 

I  know  thou  lov'st  me  well,  dear  friend !  but  better,  better  far. 
Thou  lov'st  that  iiigh  and  haughty  lite,  with  rocks  and  storms 

at  war ; 
In  the  green  sunny  vales  with  me,  thy  spirit  would  but  pine. 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine  my  love !  and  yet  I  wiil  be  thine ! 

And  I  will  not  seek  to  woo  thee  down  from  those  thy  native 

heights, 
With  the  sweet  song,  our  land's  own  song,  of  pastoral  delights ; 
For  thou  must  live  as  eagles  hve,  thy  path  is  not  as  mine. 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  love  I  and  yet  I  will  h»  thine. 

And  I  will  leave  my  blessed  home,  my  father's  joyous  hearth, 
With  all  the  voices  meetina  there  in  tenderness  and  mirth. 
With  all  the  kind  and  laughing  eyes,  that  in  its  tire -Ught  shine. 
To  a:  forsaken  in  thy  hut,  yet  Know  that  thou  art  mine ! 

*  Luuwtue,  the  avalanche. 
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It  IS  my  youth,  it  is  mv  bloom,  it  is  mv  glad  frefe  heart, 
That  I  cast  away  for  thee — for  thee,  all  reckless  as  thou  art ! 
With  trembhnws  and  with  vigils  lone,  I  bind  myself  to  dwell, 
Yet,  yet  I  would  not  change  that  lot,  oh  no !  I  love  too  well ! 

A  mournful  thing  is  love  which  grows  to  one  so  wild  as  thou. 
With  that  bright  restlessness  of  eye,  that  tameless  fire  of  brow 
Mournful ! — but  dearer  far  I  call  its  mingled  fear  and  pride, 
And  the  trouble  of  its  happiness,  than  aught  on  earth  beside. 

To  listen  for  thy  step  in  vain,  to  start  at  every  breath, 

To  watch  through  long  long  nights  of  storm,  to  sleep  and 

dream  of  death. 
To  wake  in  doubt  and  lone]ine?s — this  doom  I  know  is  mine. 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  love !  and  yet  1  will  be  thine ! 

That  I  may  greet  thee  from  tliine  Alps,  wheu  thence  thou 

comest  at  last. 
That  I  may  hear  ttiy  thrilling  voice  tell  o'er  each  danger  past, 
That  I  may  kneel  and  pray  tor  thee,  and  win  thee  aid  divine, 
For  this  I  will  be  thine,  my  love !  for  this  1  will  be  thine  t 


IHE  INDIAN  WITH  HIS  DEAD  CHILD.* 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  my  dead  ; 
In  the  darkness  of  the  forest-boughs 

A  lonely  path  I  tread. 

But  my  heart  is  high  and  fearless. 
As  by  mighty  win^s  upborne  ; 

The  mountain  eagle Tiath  not  plumes 
So  strong  as  love  and  scorn. 

I  have  raised  thee  from  the  grave-sod. 

By  the  white  man's  path  detiled  ; 
On  to  th'  ancestral  wilderness, 

I  bear  thy  dust,  my  child  ! 

I  have  ask'd  the  ancient  deserts 

To  give  my  dead  a  place. 
Where  the  stately  footsteps  of  the  free 

Alone  ^ould  leave  a  trace. 


•  An  Indian,  who  had  established  himself  in  a  township  of  Maine 
feeling  indignantly  the  want  of  sympathy  evinced  towards  him  by 
the  white  inhabitants,  particularly  on  the  death  of  his  only  child, 
gave  up  his  farm  soon  afterwards,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child,  and 
carried  it  with  him  two  hundred  miles  through  the  forests  to  join  th« 
Canadian  Indians. — See  Tador's  £,eUers  on  the  Eastern  States  of 
dnierica. 
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And  the  tossdng  pines  made  answer— 

"  Go,  bring  us  back  thine  own '." 
And  the  streams  from  all  the  huntere'  hill* 

Rush'd  with  an  echoing  tone. 

Thou  shalt  rest  by  sounding  waters 

That  yet  untamed  may  roll ; 
The  voices  of  ihat  chainless  host 

With  joy  ^all  fill  thy  soul. 

5l  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  joorney  with  the  dead. 
Where  the  arrows  of  my  father's  bow 

Their  falcon  flight  have  sped. 

I  have  left  the  spoilers'  dwellings 

For  evermore  behind  ; 
Unmingled  with  their  household  sotmds 

For  me  shall  sweep  the  wind. 

Alone,  amidst  their  hearth-fires, 

I  watch'd  my  child's  decay, 
Uncheer'd,  I  saw  the  spirit-light 

From  his  young  eyes  fede  away. 

W^hen  his  head  sank  on  my  bosom. 

When  the  death-sleep  o'er  him  fe'l. 
Was  there  one  to  say,  "  A  friend  is  near  ?* 

There  was  none  !-^-pale  race,  farewell ! 

To  the  forests,  to  the  cedars. 

To  the  warrior  and  his  bow. 
Back,  back ! — I  bore  thee  laughing  thence, 

I  bear  thee  slumbering  now  ! 

I  bear  ihee  unto  burial 

With  the  mighty  hunters  gone  ; 
I  shall  hear  thee  in  the  forest-breeze 

Thou  wilt  speak  of  joy,  my  son ! 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead  ; 
But  my  heart  is  strong,  mv  step  is  fleet. 

My  fether's  path  I  tread. 


SONG  OF  E3IIGRATI0N. 

There  was  heard  a  song  on  the  chiming  sea, 

A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee  ; 

Man's  voice,  unbroken  by  sighs,  was  there, 

Filling  with  triumph  the  sunny  air  ; 

Of  fre^  green  lands,  and  of  pastures  new. 

It  eaixg,  while  the  bark  through  the  sui^^  flew. 
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But  ever  and  anon 

A  murmur  of  farewell 
Told,  by  its  plaintive  tone, 

That  from  woman's  lip  it  fell. 

"  Away,  away  o'er  the  foaming  main !" 
This  was  the  free  and  the  joyous  strain, 
"  There  are  clearer  skies  than  ours,  afac, 
We  will  shape  our  course  hy  a  brigliter  star  ; 
There  are  plains  whose  verdure  no  foot  hath  prCHa'd, 
And  whose  wealth  is  all  for  the  first  brave  gueut." 

1  "  But,  alas !  that  we  should  go," 

Sang  the  farewell  voices  then, 
"  From  the  homesteads,  warm  and  low, 
By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen !" 

"  We  will  rear  new  homrs  under  trees  that  glow, 
As  if  gems  were  the  fruitage  of  every  bough  ; 
O'er  our  white  wails  we  will  train  the  vme, 
And  sit  in  its  shadow  at  day's  decline  ; 
And  watch  our  herds,  as  they  range  at  will 
Through  the  green  savannas,  all  bright  and  still." 

"  But  woe  for  that  sweet  shade 
Of  the  flowering  orciiard-trees, 

Where  first  our  cliildren  plny'd 
'Midst  the  birds  and  honey-bees  I" 

"  All,  all  our  own  shall  the  forests  be. 

As  to  the  bound  of  the  roebuck  free  ! 

None  shall  say, '  Hither,  no  further  pa.ss  ! ' 

We  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy  eniss  ; 

We  wdl  chase  the  elk  in  his  speed  and  might. 

And  bnng  proud  spoils  to  the  hearth  at  night " 

"  But  oh  !  the  grf  y  church-tower. 
And  the  sound  of  Sabbath-bell, 

And  the  shelter'd  garden-bower. 
We  have  bid  them  all  farewell  I" 

"  We  will  give  the  names  of  our  fearless  race 
To  each  bright  river  whose  course  we  trace  ; 
We  will  leave  our  memory  with  mounts  and  floods. 
And  the  path  of  our  d;iring  in  boundless  woods! 
And  our  works  unto  many  a  lake's  green  shore. 
Where  the  Indian's  graves  lay,  alone,  before." 

"  But  who  shall  teach  the  flowers, 
Wiiich  our  children  loved,  to  dwell 

In  a  soil  that  is  not  ours  ? 
— Home,  home  and  friends,  farewell  •" 


TDE  KING  OF  ARR AGON'S  LAMENT  UI 


THE  KING  OF  AERAGOXS  LAMENT  FOR  H13  BECITUER. 

'•  If  I  could  see  him,  it  were  well  with  me '." 

CoLEKLoaK  «  fyaiiertstaim, 

Tb£B£  were  lights  and  sounds  of  revelling  in  the  ranquish'd 

city's  halls, 
Afl  by  night  the  feast  of  victory  was  held  within  its  walls ; 
And  the  conquerors  till'd  the  wine-cup  high,  alter  years  of 

bright  blood  shed  ;  [the  dead. 

Gut  theu:  lord,  the  King  of  Arragon,  'midst  the  trjunph,  wail'd 

He  look'd  down  from  the  fortress  won,  on  the  tents  and  towers 
below  [liis  brow ; 

The  moonlit  sea,  the  torchlit  streets — and  a  gloom  came  o'er 

The  voice  of  thousands  doated  up,  with  the  hjm  and  cymbal 
tone; 

But  his  heart,  'midst  that  proud  music,  ielt  more  utterly  alone. 

And  he  cried, "  Thou  art  mine,  fair  city !  thou  city  of  the  sea ! 
But,  oh  I  what  portion  of  delight  is  mine  at  last  m  thee  I — 
I  am  lonely  'midst  thy  palaces,  while  the  glad  waves  past  them 
roll,  [  souL 

And  the  soft  breath  of  thine  orange-bowers  is  mournful  to  my 

"  My  brother  I  oh,  my  brother !  thou  art  gone — the  true  and 

brave. 
And  the  haughty  joy  of  victory  hath  died  upoii  thy  grave  ; 
There  are  many  round  mj  throne  to  stand,  and  to  march  where 

I  lead  on  ;  [gone ! 

There  was  oiie  to  love  me  in  the  world — ^my  brother !  thou  art 

"  In  the  desert,  in  the  battle,  in  the  ocean-tempest's  wrath, 
We  stood  together,  side  by  side  ;  one  hope  was  ours — one  path ; 
Thou  hast  wrapp'd  me  in  thy  soldier's  cloak,  thou  hast  fenced 
me  with  thy  breast ;  [and  best ! 

rhou  hast  watch'd  beside  my  couch  of  pain — oh !  bravest  heart 

*  I  see  the  festive  hghts  around ; — o'er  a  dull  sad  world  they 

ghine ; 
J  hear  the  voice  of  victor}' — my  Pedro !  where  is  thine  ? 
The  only  voice  in  whose  kind  tone  my  spirit  found  reply ! — 
Oh,  brotner !  I  have  bougat  too  dear  this  hoiiow  pageantry ! 

"  I  have  heats,  and  gallant  fleets,  to  spread  my  glory  and  my 

sway,  [away ! 

And  chie&  to  lead  them  fearlessly ;  my  friend  hath  pass'd 

•  The  grief  of  FerJinand.  King  of  Arragon.  for  the  loss  of  his  brother 
Don  Pedro,  who  was  killed  dtiriag  the  siege  of  Naples,  is  utfcclingl; 
desi'Tibed  by  the  historian  Mariana.  It  is  also  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  old  Siianish  Ballads  in  LucJchan's  beauut'ul  coUec'ioa. 
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For  the  kindly  look,  the  word  of  cheer,  my  heart  may  thirst  iu 

vaiii, 
And  the  face  that  was  as  light  to  mine — it  cannot  come  again ! 

"  I  have  made  thy  blood,  thy  faithful  blood,  the  ofiering  for  a 
crown  ;  [cold  renown  : 

With  love,  which  earth  bestows  not  twice,  I  have  purchased 
IIow  often  will  my  weary  lieart  'midst  the  sounds  of  triumph  die, 
When  I  think  of  thee,  my  brother !  thou  tiower  of  chivalry ! 

"lam  lonely — I  am  lonely!  this  rest  is  even  as  death  !  [breath; 
Let  me  hear  again  the  ringing  spears,  and  the  battle-trumpet's 
Let  me  see  the  liery  charger  ioam,  and  the  royal  banner  wave. 
But  where  art  thou,  my  brother  ?  where  I — in  thy  low  and 
early  grave!" 

And  louder  swell'd  the  songs  of  joy  through  that  victorious 
night,  [light ; 

And  faster  flow'd  the  red  wine  forth,  by  the  stars'  and  torches' 

But  low  and  deep,  amidst  the  mirth,  was  heard  the  conqueror's 
moan —  [gone !" 

''  My  brother !  oh,  my  brother  ?  best  and  bravest !  thou  art 


THE  RETURN. 


"  Hast  thou  come  with  the  heart  of  thy  childhood  back  1 

The  free,  the  pure,  the  kind  ]" 
—So  murmur'd  the  trees  in  my  homeward  track. 

As  they  play'd  to  the  mountain  wind. 

"  Hath  thy  soul  been  true  to  its  early  love  ?" 

Whisper'd  my  native  streams  ; 
"  Hath  the  spirit  nursed  amidst  hill  and  grove, 

btill  revered  its  lirst  high  dreams  i" 

"  Hast  thou  borne  in  thy  bosom  the  holy  prayer 

Of  the  child  in  his  parent  halls  .'" 
— Thus  breathed  a  voice  on  the  thrilling  air. 

From  the  old  ancestral  walls. 

"  Hast  thou  kept  thy  faith  with  the  faithful  dead. 

Whose  place  of  rest  is  nigh  ? 
With  the  tather's  blessing  o'er  thee  shed. 

With  the  mothei-'s  trusting  eye  ]" 

—Then  my  tears  gush'd  forth  in  sudden  rain. 

As  I  answer'd — "'  O,  ye  shades ! 
[  bring  not  my  childhood's  heart  again 

To  the  freedom  of  your  glades. 

"  1  have  turn'd  from  my  first  pure  love  aside, 
O  bright  and  happy  streams  ! 


THE  VAUD0I8'  WIFE  flU 

Light  after  lightj  in  my  soul  have  died 
The  day-spring's  glorious  dreams. 

"  And  tlie  holy  prayer  from  my  thoughts  hath  pass'd — 

The  prayer  at  my  mother's  knee ; 
Darke  n'd  and  troubled  I  come  at  last, 

Home  of  my  boyish  glee  ! 

"  But  I  bear  from  my  childhood  a  gift  of  tears. 

To  soften  and  atone  ; 
And  oh !  ye  scenes  of  those  bless'd  years. 

They  shall  make  me  again  your  own." 


THE  VAUDOIS*  WIFE. 

*  Clasp  me  a  little  longer,  on  the  brink 
Of  fate !  while  I  can  teel  thy  dear  caress ; 

And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat,  oh !  think — 
And  let  it  luicigate  thy  woe's  excess — 
That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness. 

And  friend,  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 
Oh  :  by  ihat  retrospect  of  happiness. 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  ttast, 

God  shall  assuage  ihy  pangs,  when  I  am  laid  in  dost. 

Gertrude  of  ffytwunjf 

Thy  voice  is  m  mine  ear,  beloved ! 

Thy  look  is  in  my  heart. 
Thy  bosom  is  my  resting-place. 

And  yet  I  must  depart. 
Earth  on  my  soul  is  strong — too  strong — 

Too  precious  is  its  chain. 
All  woven  of  thy  love,  dear  friend. 

Yet  vain — though  mighty — vain  ! 

Thou  see'st  mine  eye  grow  dim.,  beloved' 

Thou  see'st  my  life-blood  flow. 
Bow  to  ihe  chastener  silently. 

Ana  ;alm!y  let  me  go  I 
A  little  while  between  our  hearts 

The  shadowy  gulf  must  lie. 
Yet  have  we  for  their  commiming 

Still,  still  Eternity ! 

Alas !  thy  tears  are  on  my  cheek. 

My  spirit  they  detain  ; 
I  know  tltat  from  thine  agony 

Is  WTuns:  that  burning  rain. 


•  The  wife  of  a  Vaudois  leader,  in  one  of  the  atuicks  nnde  on  the 
Protestant  hamlets,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  died  in  her  hus- 
band's amis,  exhorting  him  to  courage  and  endurance. 
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Best,  kindest,  weep  not ; — make  the  pang 

The  bitter  conflict,  less — 
Oh !  sad  it  is,  and  yet  a  joy, 

To  feel  tliy  love's  excess ! 

But  calm  thee !    Let  the  thought  of  death 

A  solemn  peace  restore ! 
The  voice  that  must  be  silent  soon. 

Would  speak  to  thee  once  more. 
That  thou  may'st  bear  its  blessing  on 

Through  years  of  after  life — 
A  token  of  consoling  love. 

Even  from  this  hour  of  strife. 

I  bless  thee  for  the  noble  heart. 

The  tender,  and  the  true. 
Where  mine  hath  found  the  happiest  rest 

That  e'er  fond  woman's  knew : 
I  bless  thee,  faithful  friend  and  guide, 

For  my  own,  my  treasured  share, 
In  the  mournful  secrets  of  thy  soul, 

Li  thy  sorrow,  in  thy  prayer. 

I  bless  thee  for  kind  looks  and  words 

Shower'd  on  my  path  like  dew. 
For  all  the  love  in  those  deep  eyes, 

A  gladness  ever  new  ! 
For  the  voice  which  ne'er  to  mine  replied 

But  in  kindly  tones  of  cheer  ; 
For  every  spring  of  happiness 

My  soul  hath  tasted  here  ! 

I  ble?s  thee  for  the  Inst  rich  boon 

Won  from  affection  tried. 
The  right  to  gaze  on  death  with  thee, 

To  perish  by  thy  side  ! 
And  yet  more  for  the  glorious  hope 

Even  to  these  moments  given — 
Did  not  thy  spirit  ever  lift 

The  trust  of  mine  to  Heaven  1 

Now  be  <AoM  strong!    Oh,  knew  we  not. 

Our  path  must  lead  to  this  ] 
A  shadow  and  a  trembling  still 

Were  mingled  with  our  bliss ! 
We  plighted  our  young  hearts  wlien  storras 

Were  dark  upon  the  sky. 
In  full,  deep  knowledge  of  their  task 

To  sutler  and  to  die  ! 

Be  strong !  I  leave  the  livin»  voice 

Of  this,  my  martyr  d  blood. 
With  the  thousand  echoes  of  the  hilla. 

With  tlie  torrent's  foaming  flood,-  - 
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A  spirit  'midst  the  caves  to  dwell, 

A  token  on  the  air. 
To  rouse  the  valiant  from  repose. 

The  fainting  from  despair. 

Hear  it  and  bear  thou  on,  my  love ! 

Ay, joyously  endure! 
Oar  mountains  must  be  altars  yet. 

Inviolate  and  pure ; 
There  must  our  god  be  worshipp'd  still 

With  the  worship  of  the  free : 
Farewell ! — there's  but  one  pang  in  death. 

One  only, — lea\ing  thee ! 


THE  GUERUJ^A  LEADER'S  VOW 

"  AU  my  pretty  ones  1 
Did  yoa  say  all  ? 

•  ****• 

Let  as  make  medicine  of  this  ereat  reveago^ 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief;" — Macbeth. 

My  battle-vow  I — ^no  minster  walls 

Gave  back  the  burning  word. 
Nor  cross  nor  shrine  the  low  deep  tone 

Of  smother'd  vengeance  heard: 
But  the  ashes  of  a  ruin'd  home 

Thriil'd,  as  it  sternly  rose, 
With  mingling  voice  of  blood  that  ^ock 

The  midni^t's  dark  repose. 

1  breathed  it  not  o'er  kingly  tombe. 

But  where  my  children  lay, 
And  the  startled  vulture,  at  my  stejj, 

Soar'd  from  their  precious  clay. 
I  stood  amidst  my  dead  alone — 

I  kiss'd  their  lips — I pour'd. 
In  the  strong  silence  ol  that  hoax; 

My  spirit  on  my  sword. 

The  roof-tree  fallen,  the  smouldering  floor 

The  blacken'd  threshold-stone. 
The  bright  hair  torn,  and  soil'd  with  blood* 

Whose  fountain  was  my  own ; 
These,  and  the  everlasting  hiiis, 

Bore  witness  that  wild  night ; 
Before  them  ro?e  th'  avenger's  soul. 

In  crush'd  affection's  might. 

The  stars,  the  searching  stars  of  heaven. 
With  keen  looks  would  upbraid. 

If  from  my  heart  the  fiery  vow, 
Sear'd  on  it  then,  could  ^e 
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They  have  no  cause  — Go,  ask  the  streama 
That  by  my  paths  have  swept, 

The  red  waves  that  unstain'd  were  borne- 
How  hath  my  iaith  been  kept  ? 

And  other  eyes  are  on  my  sou], 

That  never,  never  close, 
The  sad,  sweet  glances  of  the  lost- 

They  leave  nie  no  repose. 
Haunting  my  night-watch  'midst  the  rocks. 

And  by  the  torrent's  foam. 
Through  the  dark-rolling  mists  they  shine 

Full,  full  of  love  and  home ! 

Alas  !  the  mountain  eagle's  heart, 

When  wrone'd,  may  yet  find  rest ; 
Scorning  the  place  made  desolate. 

He  seeks  another  nest. 
But  I — your  sott  looks  wake  the  thirst 

That  wins  no  quenching  rain  ; 
Ye  drive  me  back,  my  beautiful ! 

To  the  stormy  fight  again. 


THEKLA  AT  HER  LOVERS  GRAVE.* 

"  Thither  where  he  lies  buried  ! 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  world  to  me." 

Coleridok's  Wailenit€t*. 

Thy  voice  was  in  my  soul !  it  call'd  me  on ; 

O  my  lost  friend  !  thy  voice  was  in  my  soul : 
From  the  cold,  faded  world  whence  thou  art  gone, 

To  hear  no  more  life's  troubled  billows  roll, 
I  come,  I  come ! 

Now  speak  to  me  again !  we  loved  so  well — 
We  Loved!  oh  !  Ftill,  I  know  that  still  we  love  ! 

I  have  left  ail  thinra  with  thy  dust  to  dwell. 

Through  these  dim  aisles  in  dreams  of  thee  to  rove: 
This  is  my  home  ! 

Speak  to  me  in  the  thrilling  minster's  gloom ! 

Speak!  thou  hast  died,  and  sent  me  no  farewell . 
1  will  not  shrink  ; — oh  '  mighty  is  the  tomb, 

But  one  thing  mightier,  which  it  cannot  quell, 
This  woman's  heart ! 

This  lone,  full,  fragile  heart !  the  strong  alone 
In  love  and  grief— of  both  the  burning  shrine ! 

Thou,  my  soul  s  friend  !  with  "rief  hast  surely  done. 
But  with  the  love  which  made  thy  spirit  mine, 
Say,  could'st  thou  part  ? 

♦  See  tVallenntein,  Act  Cth. 


THE  SlSn  ERS  OF  SCIO.  W1 

1  hear  the  rustlin?  banners ;  and  I  hear 
The  wiiid's  low  singing  through  the  fretted  stone ; 

1  hear  not  thee;  and  yet  I  feel  thet*near — 
What  is  tliis  bound  that  keeps  thee  from  I'lir.e  own  ' 
Breathe  it  away ! 

I  wait  thee — 1  adjure  thee !  hast  thou  known 

How  I  have  loved  thee  ?  could'st  thou  dream  it  all  I 

Am  I  not  here,  with  night  and  death  alone, 
And  fearing  not  ?  and  hath  my  spirit's  call 
O'er  thine  no  sway  ? 

Thou  canst  not  come !  or  thus  I  should  not  weep ! 

Thy  love  is  deathless — but  no  longer  free  I 
Soon  would  its  wing  triumphantly  o'ersweep 

The  viewless  barrier,  if  such  pjwer  might  be, 
Soon,  soon,  and  fast ! 

But  I  shall  come  to  thee !  our  souls'  deep  dreams. 
Our  young  affections,  have  not  giish'a  in  vain  ; 

Soon  in  one  title  shall  blend  the  s-ever'd  streams, 
The  worn  heart  break  its  bonds — and  death  and  pain 
Be  with  the  past ! 


THE  SISTERS  OF  SCIO. 

••  As  are  our  hearts,  our  way  is  one. 
And  cannot  l*e  divided.     Strong  atfection 
Contends  nith  all  thin^  and  o'ercoineth  all  thin's. 
Will  not  I  live  with  thee  1  will  I  not  cheer  thee  t 
Would'st  thou  be  lonely  then  ?  wuuld'st  thou  lie  sad  !" 

Joaniui  BaiUi* 

•  SiSTEK,  s>*'eet  sister !  let  me  weep  awhile  ! 

Bear  with  me — give  the  sudden  passion  way ! 
Thoughts  of  our  own  lost  home,  our  sunny  isle. 

Come,  as  a  wind  that  o'er  a  reed  hath  sway  ; 
Till  my  heart  dies  with  yearnings  and  sick  tears ; 
Oh  1  could  my  lite  melt  troin  me  in  these  tears  ! 

"  Otir  father's  voice,  our  mother's  gentle  eye, 

Our  brother's  bounding  step — where  are  they,  where  ? 
Desolate,  desolate  our  chambers  lie  ? 

— How  hast  thou  won  thy  spirit  from  despair? 
O'er  mine  switt  shadows,  gusts  of  terror,  sweep ; — 
I  sink  away — bear  with  me — let  me  weep  I" 

"  Yes !  weep  my  sister !  weep,  till  from  thy  heart 

The  weight  flow  forth  in  tears  I  yet  siiik  thou  not ; 
I  bind  my  sorrow  to  a  lofty  part, 

For  thee,  my  gentle  one  I  our  orphan  lot 
To  meet  in  quenchless  trust ;  my  soul  is  strong— 
Thou,  too,  hilt  rise  in  holy  might  ere  long. 
74 
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"  A  breath  of  our  free  heavens  and  noble  sires, 

A  memory  of  our  old  victorious  dead, — 
These  mdntle  me  with  power  !  and  though  their  Hxw 

in  a  frail  censer  briefly  maybe  shed, 
Yet  shall  they  light  us  onward,  side  by  side  ; — 
Have  the  wild  birds,  and  have  not  we,  a  guide  ? 
"  Cheer,  then,  beloved  !  on  whose  meek  brow  is  set 

Our  mother's  image — in  whose  voice  a  tone, 
A  fiiint  sweet  sound  of  hers  is  lingering  yet, 

An  echo  of  our  childhood's  music  gone  ; — 
Cheer  thee !  thy  sister's  heart  and  faith  are  high* 
Our  path  is  one — with  thee  I  live  and  die  !" 


BERNARDO  DEL  CARPIO. 

\The  celebrated  Spanish  champion,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  havlnn 
made  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  procure  the  release  of  his  fath«. 
the  Count  Saldana,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  King  Alfonso  of 
Asturias,  almost  from  the  time  of  Bernardo's  birth,  at  last  took  up 
arms  in  despair.  The  war  which  he  maintained  proved  so  de- 
structive, that  the  men  of  the  land  gathered  round  the  King,  and 
united  in  demanding  Saldana"s  lilwrty.  Alfonso,  accordingly,  of 
fered  Bernardo  immediate  possession  of  his  father's  person,  in  ex 
change  for  his  castle  of  Carpio.  Bernardo,  without  hesitation, 
gave  up  his  stronghold,  with  all  his  captives;  and  l>eing  assured 
that  his  father  was  then  on  his  way  from  prison,  rode  forth  with 
the  King  to  meet  him.  And  when  he  saw  his  father  approach 
ing,  he  exclaimed,  says  the  ancient  chronicle,  'Oh,  God!  is  the 
Count  of  Saldana  indeed  coming  7'—'  Look  where  he  is,'  replied 
the  cruel  King,  '  and  now  go  and  greet  him  whom  you  have  so 
long  desired  to  see.'  The  remainder  of  the  story  will  \>e  found  re- 
lated in  the  ballad.  The  chronicles  and  romances  leave  us  nearly 
in  the  dalk  as  to  Bernardo's  history  after  this  event.] 

The  warrior  bow'd  his  crested  head,  and  tamed  his  heart  a 

fire. 
And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-imprison'd  sire  ; 
"  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress  keys,  I  bring  my  captive  train, 
I  pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord  I— oh,  break  my  fatlier'n 

chain !" 

■'  Rise,  rise  !  even  now  thy  father  comes,  a  raiisom'd  man  this 
day:  .   [way." 

Mount  thy  good  horse,  and  thou  and   1  will  meet  him  on  his 
Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on  his  .steed. 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charge'-'s  foamy  speed. 

Andlo!  fromfar,asontheypress'd;  there  came  a  glitteringband 
With  one  that  'midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader  in  the  land  , 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste !  for  there,  in  very  truth,  ie  he. 
The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  ycarn'd  so  long  ttf 
see." 


\ 


BERXARDO  DEL  CARPIO.  SIS 

His  dark  eye  flash'd,  nis  proud  breast  heaved,  his  cheek's  blood 
came  and  went  [ing,  bent  ^ 

He  reach'd  that  grey-hair'd  chieftain's  side,  and  there  dismount- 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  father's  hand  he  took, — 
What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  liis  fierj-  spirit  shook  ? 

That  hand  was  cold — a  frozen  thing— it  dropp'd  from  his  like 

lead, — 
He  look'd  up  to  the  face  above — the  foce  was  of  the  dead ! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow — the  brow  was  hx'd  anJ 

white — 
He  met  at  last  his  fethefs  eyes — ^but  in  them  was  no  sight ! 

I'p  from  the  ground  he  sprung,  and  gazed,  but  who  could  paint 

that  gaze ! 
They  hush'd  their  very  hearts,  that  saw  its  horror  and  amaze  ; 
They  might  have  chain'd  him,  as  before  that  stony  form  he 

he  stood,  [blood. 

For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and  from  his  lip  the 

"Father!"  at  length  he  murmur'd  low — and  wept  like  child 
hood  then, — 

Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike  men  !— 

He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes,  and  all  his  young  re- 
nown,— 

He  flung  the  falchion  from  his  side,  and  in  the  dust  sate  down. 

Then  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hands  his  darkly  moum- 
fal  brow  [now.— 

•*  No  more,  there  is  no  more,"  he  said, "  to  Uft  the  sword  for 

My  king  is  false,  my  hope  betray'd,  my  father— oh!  the 
worth. 

The  glory,  and  the  loveliness,  are  pass'd  away  from  earth ! 

"  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  my  sir3 !  beside 
thee  yet  [met,— 

I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's  free  soil  had 

Thou  would'st  have  known  my  sphit  then— for  thee  my  fields 
were  won,—  [no  son  !" 

And  thou  hast  perish'd  in  thy  chains,  as  though  thou  had'st 

Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  mo.-e,  he  seized  the  mon- 
arch's rein. 

Amidst  the  pale  and  ^vilder'd  looks  of  all  the  courtier  train  j 

And  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  rearing  war-horae 
led, 

And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face— the  king  before  the  dead  !— 

"  Came  I  not  forth  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's  hand  to  kiss?— 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king!  and  tell  me  what  is 

this! 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought — give  answer,  where 

are  the vT—  [coldclav! 

It  thou  would  St  clear  thy  pe^ured  souL  send  life  through  this 
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Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light— be  still !  keep  down  thine 

ire, — 
Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak — this  earth  is  not  my  sire ! 
Give  me  back  him  for  whom  1  strove,  for  wliom  my  blood  waa 

shed,—  [thy  head  I" 

Thou  canst  noi — and  a  king? — His  dust  be  mountains  on 

He  loosed  the  stred  ;  his  slack  hand  fell — upon  the  silei  t  face 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look — then  turn'd  from  Xta 

sad  place : 
His  hope  was  crush'd,  his  after-fate  untol/l  in  martial  strain,^ 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the  hills  of  Spain. 


THE  TOMB  OF  MADAME  LANJJHANS.* 

"  To  a  rnvsteriouply  confoned  pair 

Tins  place  it  consecrate ;  lo  deatli  and  life. 

And  to  the  best  afl'ecituns  that  proceed 

f  ruin  thitt  conjunction."  Ifordsworth 

How  many  hopes  were  borne  upon  thy  bier, 
O  bridf  of  striken  love  !  in  anguish  hither! 
Like  flowers,  the  first  and  fairest  of  the  year 
Pluck'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  dead  to  wither : 
Hopes  from  their  source  all  holy,  though  of  earth, 
All  brightly  gathering  round  anection's  hearth. 

Of  mingled  prayer  they  told  ;  of  Sabbath  hours ; 
Of  momV  farewell,  and  evening's  blessed  meeting; 
Of  childhood's  voice,  amidst  the  household  bowers  ; 
And  bounding  step,  and  smile  of  joyous  greeting  ;  — 
But  thou,  young  mother !  to  thy  gentle  heart 
Did'st  take  thy  babe,  and  meekly  so  depart. 

How  many  hopes  have  sprung  in  radiance  hence  ! 

Their  trace  yet  lights  the  dust  where  thou  art  sleeping! 

A  solemn  joy  comes  o'er  me,  and  a  sense 

Of  triumph,  blent  with  nature's  gush  of  weeping, 

As,  kindling  up  the  silent  stone,  I  see 

The  glorious  vision,  caught  by  faith,  of  thee. 

Slumbcrer !  love  calls  thee,  for  the  night  is  past ; 

Put  on  the  immortal  beauty  of  thy  waking! 

Captive  !  and  hear'st  thou  not  the  trumpet's  blast. 

The  long  victorious  note,  thy  bondaire  breaking  ? 

Thou  hear'st,  thou  answer'st,  "God  of  earth  and  heaven! 

Here  am  I,  with  the  child  whom  thou  bust  given !" 


•  At  Himllebank,  nenr  ISerne,  she  is  represented  as  bursting  from 
Ihe  sepulchre,  with  licr  infant  in  her  tirnis,  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
trumpet.  An  inscription  tm  the  tomb  concludes  thus  : — '•  Here  am  I 
O  God !  with  the  child  whom  thou  hast  given  me." 


THE  EXILE'S  DIRGE.  SB 

THE  EXILE'S  DIRGE. 

••  Tfi  no  nan  the  brat  o*  the  nn. 
Nor  Ike  funout  wmut't  rtgtt, 
Thoa  tJiT  worUlf  laik  ha«t  done, 
Hame  art  sane  umI  Uk'cn  tiijr  wt.gn."    Cymidiif. 

"  I  attended  a  funeral  where  there  were  a  number  of  the  GermiiD 
settler*  present.  After  I  had  performed  such  ser\-ice  as  is  usual 
on  similar  occasions,  a  rao«t  venerable  lookins  old  man  came  for- 
ward, and  asked  me  if  I  were  willine  that  they  should  perform 
some  c*"  their  peculiar  rites.  He  opened  a  very  ancient  version  of 
Luther's  Hymns,  and  they  all  began  to  sins,  in  German,  so  loud 
that  the  woods  echoed  the  strain.  There  was  something  aflect- 
inp  in  the  singing  of  these  ancient  people,  carrying  one  of  their 
brethren  to  his  last  home,  and  using  the  lansuageand  rites  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  over  the  sea  from  the  Vaterland,  a 
word  which  often  occured  in  this  hymn.  It  was  a  long.  slow,  and 
mournful  air,  which  they  sung  as  ihey  bore  the  bfxiy  along:  the 
words  'mein  Gott.'  '  mein  Brwier,'  and  '  yaUrland.'  died  away  in 
distant  echoes  aniongst  the  woods.  I  shall  long  remember  that 
funeral  hymn." — Flixt's  RecolUctimu  oftke  FaUrg  of  the  MUttr- 
$iffi.i 

There  went  a  dirge  through  the  forest's  gloom. 
—An  exile  was  borne  to  a  lonely  tomb. 

"  Brother !"  (?o  the  chant  was  sung 
In  the  slumberer's  native  tongue,) 
"  Friend  and  brother !  not  for  thee 
Shall  the  sound  of  weeping  be  : 
Long  the  exile's  woe  hath  lain 
On  thy  life  a  wthering  chain  ; 
IVlusic  from  thine  own  blue  streams, 
Wander'd  through  thy  fever-dreams 
Voices  from  thy  country's  vines, 
Met  thee  'midst  the  alien  pines ; 
And  thy  true  heart  died  away. 
And  thy  spirit  would  not  stay." 

So  swell'd  the  chant ;  and  the  deep  wind's  moau 
Seem'd  through  the  cedars  to  murmur — "Goiu!  " 

"  Brother  I  by  the  rolling  Rhine 
Stands  the  home  that  once  was  thine ; 
Brother !  now  thy  dwellins  lies 
Where  the  Indian  arrow  tfies  ! 
He  that  bless'd  thine  infant  head. 
Fills  a  distant  greensward  bed  ; 
She  that  heard  thy  lumping  prayer. 
Slumbers  low  beside  him  there  ; 
They  that  earliest  with  thee  played. 
Rest  beneath  their  own  oak  shatle. 
Far,  far  hence  I — yet  sea  nor  shore 
Haplv,  orother !  part  ye  more  ; 
God  hath  call'd  thee  to  that  band 
In  the  immortal  Fatherland '" 
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"The  Falherland !  "—with  that  sweet  word 
A  burst  of  tears  'midst  the  strain  was  lieard. 

"  Brother !  were  we  there  with  thee 
Rich  would  many  a  meeting  be ! 
Many  a  broiien  garland  bound, 
Many  a  mourn'd  and  lost  one  found ! 
Biit  our  task  is  still  to  bear, 
Still  to  breathe  in  changeful  air ; 
Loved  and  bright  things  to  resign, 
iVs  even  now  this  dust  of  thine  ; 
Yet  to  hone  ! — to  hope  in  heaven, 
Though  flowers  fall,  and  ties  be  riven — 
Yet  to  pray  !  and  wait  the  hand 
Beckoning  to  the  Fatherland !" 

And  the  requiem  died  in  the  forest's  gloom  ; 

They  had  reach'd  the  exile's  lonely  tomb. 


THE  DREAMING  CHILD. 

'  Alas  !  what  kind  of  grief  should  thy  years  knowt 
Thy  brow  and  cheek  are  smooth  as  waters  be 
When  no  breath  troubles  them." 

Beaumont  and  Metchm 
A:«D  IB  there  sadness  in  thy  dreams,  my  boy  ? 
What  should  the  cloud  be  made  of /—blessed  child ! 
Thy  spirit,  borne  upon  a  breeze  of  joy, 
iUl  day  hath  ranged  through  sunshine,  clear,  yet  mild: 
And  now  thou  tremblest ! — wherefore  ? — in  thy  soul 
There  lies  no  past,  no  future. — Thou  hast  heard 
No  sound  of  presage  from  the  distance  roll, 
Thy  heart  bears  traces  of  no  arrowy  word. 

From  thee  no  love  hath  gone ;  thy  mind's  young  eye 
Hath  look'd  not  into  death's,  and  thence  become 
A  questioner  of  mute  eteniity, 
A  weary  searcher  for  a  viewless  home  : 

Nor  hath  thy  sense  been  quicken'd  unto  pnin, 
By  feverish  watching  for  some  step  beloved  ; 
Free  are  thy  thoughts,  an  ever-changeful  train, 
Glancing  hke  dewdrops,  and  as  lightly  moved. 

Yet  now,  on  billows  of  strange  passion  toss'd, 
How  art  thou  wilder'd  in  the  cave  of  sleep  ! 
My  gentle  child  !  'midst  what  dim  phantoms  lost. 
Thus  m  mysterious  anguish  dost  thou  weep  \ 

Awake !  they  sadden  me — those  early  tears. 
First  gushirgs  of  the  strong  dark  river's  flow. 
That  must  o'ersweep  thy  soul  with  coming  yearB 
Th'  unfathomable  flood  of  human  woe ! 


THE  CHARMED  PICTURE.  d 

Awful  to  watch,  even  rolling  through  a  dream, 
Forcing  wild  spray-drop  but  from  childhood's  eyes! 
Wake,  wake  .'  as  yet  thu  life's  transparent  stream 
Should  wear  the  tinge  of  none  but  summer  skiea. 
Come  from  the  shadow  of  those  realms  unknown. 
Where  now  thy  thoughts  dismay'd  and  darkling  rovt ; 
Come  to  the  kindly  region  all  thine  own. 
The  home,  still  bright  for  thee  with  guardian  love. 
Happy,  fair  child  !  that  yet  a  mother's  voice 
Can  win  thee  back  from  visionary  strife !— . 
Oh,  shall  my  soul,  thus  waken'd  to  rejoice. 
Start  from  the  dreamlike  wilderness  of  life  7 


THE  CHARMED  PICTURE. 

"  Oh  !  that  those  lips  had  lansiiase !— Life  hath  pass'4 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  saw  thee  lasL" 

Qneper. 

Thtte  eyes  are  charm'd— thine  earnest  eyea 

Thou  imaje  of  the  dead  ! 
A  spell  within  their  sweetness  lies, 
A  virtue  thence  is  shed. 

Oft  in  their  meek  blue  light  enshrined, 

A  blessing  seems  to  be. 
And  sometimes  there  my  wayward  inind 

A  still  reproach  can  see  : 

And  sometimes  pity — soft  and  deep. 

And  quivering  through  a  tear ; 
Even  as  if  love  in  heaven  could  weep. 

For  grief  left  drooping  here. 
And  oh,  my  spirit  needs  that  balm ! 

Needs  it  'midst  fitfiil  mirth ! 
And  in  the  ni^ht-hour's  haunted  calm. 

And  by  the  lonely  hearth. 

Look  on  me  thus,  when  hollow  praise 

Hath  made  the  weary  pine 
For  one  true  tone  of  other  days. 

One  glance  of  love  like  thine  I 

Look  on  me  thus,  when  sudden  gle« 

Bears  my  quick  heart  alone, 
On  wings  that  struggle  to  be  Tree, 

As  bursts  of  skylark  song. 
In  vain,  in  vain !— too  soon  are  felt 

The  wounds  they  cannot  flee  ; 
Better  in  childlike  tears  to  melt. 

Pouring  my  soul  on  thee  I 
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Sweet  face,  that  o'er  my  childhood  shone. 
Whence  is  thy  power  of  change, 

Thus  ever  shadowing  back  my  own. 
The  rapid  and  the  strange  ? 

Whence  are  they  charm'd — those  earnest  eyes  2 

— I  know  the  mystery  well ! 
In  mine  own  trembling  bosom  lies 

I'he  spirit  of  the  spell ! 

Of  Memory,  Conscience,  Love,  'tis  born— - 

Oh  !  change  no  longer,  thou ! 
For  ever  be  the  blessing  worn 

On  thy  pure  thoughtful  brow ! 


PARTING  WORDS. 


"  One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free." 

Byron. 
Leave  me,  oh !  leave  me  ! — ^imto  all  below 
Thy  presence  binds  me  with  too  deep  a  spell ; 
Thou  makest  those  mortal  regions,  whence  I  go, 
Too  mighty  in  their  hiveliness — farewell, 

That  I  may  part  in  peace  ! 

Leave  me  ! — thy  footstep,  with  its  lightest  sound, 
The  very  shadow  of  thy  waving  hair. 
Wakes  m  my  soul  a  feeling  too  profound, 
Too  strong  for  aught  that  loves  and  dies,  to  bear— 
Oh !  bid  the  conflict  cease  ! 

I  hear  thy  whisper — and  the  warm  tears  gush 
[nto  mine  eyes,  the  quick  pulse  thrills  my  heart ; 
Thou  bidd'st  the  peace,  the  reverential  hush, 
The  still  submission,  from  my  thoughts  depart ; 
Dear  one  !  tliis  must  not  be. 

The  past  looks  on  me  from  thy  mournful  eye, 
The  beauty  of  our  free  and  vernal  days ; 
Our  communings  with  sea,  and  hill,  and  sky — 
Oh !  take  that  bright  world  from  my  spirit's  gaze, 
[Thou  art  all  earth  to  me ! 

Shut  out  the  sunshine  from  my  dying  room, 
The  jasmine's  breath,  the  murmur  of  the  bee  ;  ■ 
Let  not  the  joy  of  bird-notes  pierce  the  gloom! 
They  speak  of  love,  of  summer,  and  of  thee, 

Too  much — and  death  is  here . 
Doth  our  own  spring  make  happy  music  now. 
From  the  old  beech-roots  flashing  into  day  ? 
Are  the  pure  hlies  imaged  in  its  now  ? 
Alas !  vain  thoughts !  that  fondly  thus  can  stray 

From  the  dread  hour  so  near ! 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  DEAD.  8 

ffl  could  but  draw  courage  from  the  light 
Of  thy  clear  eye,  that  ever  shone  to  bless ! 
— Not  now !  'twill  not  be  now ! — my  aching  sight 
Drinks  from  that  fount  a  flood  of  tenderness. 
Bearing  all  strength  away ! 

Leave  me ! — ^thou  comest  between  my  heart  and  Uea/en 
I  would  be  still,  in  voiceless  prayer  to  die  ! 
— ^\Vhy  must  our  souls  thus  love,  and  then  be  riven  ? 
— Return !  thy  parting  ^akes  mine  agony ! 
-20h,  yet  awhile  delay  .* 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  DEAD.* 

THor'RT  passing  hence,  mv  brother ! 

Oh!  my  earliest  friend,  farewell ! 
Thou'rt  leaving  me,  without  thy  voice, 

In  a  lonely  home  to  dwell ; 
And  from  the  hills,  and  from  the  hearth, 

And  from  the  household-tree. 
With  thee  departs  the  lingering  mirth. 

The  brighmess  goes  with  thee. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  mv  brother  ! 

Tiiou'rt  speeding  to  ine  shore 
Where  the  dirsehKe  tone  of  parting  words 

Shall  smite  tne  soul  no  more  ! 
And  thou  wilt  see  our  holy  dead. 

The  lost  on  earth  and  main : 
Into  the  sheaf  of  kindred  hearts, 

Thou  wilt  be  bound  again ! 

Tell,  then,  our  friend  of  boyhood, 

That  yet  his  name  is  heard 
On  the  blue  mountain?,  whence  his  youth 

Pass'd  like  a  swift  bright  bird. 
The  light  of  his  exulting  brow, 

The  vision  of  his  glee. 
Are  on  me  still — Oh !    still  I  trust 

That  smile  again  to  see. 

And  tell  our  fair  young  sister 

The  rose  cut  down  in  sprins'. 
That  yet  my  srushing  soul  is  fiU'd 

With  lays  she  loved  to  sing. 

•  "Messages  from  the  living  to  the  dead  are  not  uncommon !n  the 
Highlands.  The  Gaels  have  such  a  ceaseless  consciousness  of  im- 
mortality, thit  their  departed  friends  are  considered  as  merely  ab- 
sent for  a  lime,  and  perin'itted  to  relieve  the  hours  of  separation  by 
occasional  intercourse  with  theobjecu  oftheir  earliest  affecUons." 
See  the  Xotes  Ui  Mrs.  Brunton's  Works. 
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Her  soft,  deep  eyes  look  through  my  dreame, 

Tender  and  sadly  sweet ; — 
Tell  her  my  heart  within  me  burns 

Once  more  that  gazs  to  meet. 

And  tell  our  white-hair'd  father 

That  in  the  paths  he  trode, 
The  child  he  loved,  the  last  on  earth, 

Yet  walks  and  worships  God. 
Say,  that  his  last  fond  blessing  yet 

Rests  on  my  soul  like  dew, 
And  by  its  hallowing  might  1  trust 

Once  more  his  face  to  view. 

And  tell  our  gentle  mother. 

That  on  her  grave  I  pour 
The  sorrows  of  my  spirit  forth. 

As  on  her  breast  oi  yore. 
Hiippy  thou  art  that  soon,  how  soon, 

Our  good  and  bright  will  see  ! — 
Oh !  brother,  brother !  may  I  dwell, 

Erelong,  with  them  and  thee ! 


THE  TWO  HOMES. 

"Oh  !  if  the  soul  immortal  be. 
Is  not  its  love  iiiiinorial  tou  )" 

See'st  thou  my  home  ? — 'tis  where  yon  woods  are  waving. 
In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  summer  air, 
Where  yon  blue  sfrpam,  a  thousand  flower-hanks  laving 
Leads  clown  the  hills  a  vein  of  light,— 'tis  there  ! 

'Midst  those  green  wilds  how  many  a  fount  lies  gleaming, 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  color'd  with  the  skies  ! 
My  boyhood's  haunt,  through  days  of  summer  dreaming, 
Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies. 

My  home  !  the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  plays  acro&s  my  track  ; 
From  its  white  walls  the  very  tendrils  wreathing. 
Seem  witL  soft  links  to  draw  the  wanderer  back. 

There  am  I  loved — there  pray'd  for — there  my  mothei 
Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye  ; 
There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  brother 
— Soon  their  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  will  fly. 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending. 
All  the  home-voices  meet  at  day's  decline  ; 
One  are  those  tones,  as  from  one  heart  ascending, — 
There  laughs  my  home — sad  stranger !  where  is  thine  ? 
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Ask'st  thou  of  mine  ? — In  solemn  peace  'tis  lying, 
Far  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away ; 
'Tis  where  /,  too,  am  lo%-ed  with  love  undying. 
And  fond  hearts  wait  my  step — But  where  are  thty  T 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  their  dwelling; 
Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air  I 
I  know  it  not,  yet  trust  the  whi^)er,  tplling 
My  lonely  heart,  tliat  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home,  and  where,  but  with  the  'oving? 
Happy  thou  art,  tliat  so  canst  gaze  on  thine ! 
My  spirit  feels  but,  in  its  wf  ary  roving. 
That  with  the  dead,  where'er  they  be,  is  mine 

Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother ! 
Bear  in  fresJi  gladness  to  the  household  scene ! 
For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother, 
I  'jvell  believe — but  dark  seas  roil  between. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DEATHBED. 

••  Wie  herrlich  die  Sonne  dort  untersebt .'  da  ich  noeh  eln  Bub« 
war — war's  mein  Lieblingsgedanke,  wie  sie  zu  lelien,  wie  sie  zc 
sterben :" — Die  Raaber. 

Like  thee  to  die,  thou  gun  I — My  boyhood's  dream 

Was  this  ;  and  now  my  spirit,  with  t'hv  beanj, 

Ebbe  from  a  field  of  vietorj*  I — yet  the  liour 

Bears  back  upon  me,  with  a  torrent's  power, 

Nature]s  deep  lonsrings : — Oh  !  for  si)me  kind  eye. 

Wherein  to  meet  Tove's  fervent  farewell  gaze  ; 

Some  breast  to  pillow  life's  last  agony, 

Some  voice,  to  speak  of  hope  and^  brighter  days, 

Beyond  the  pass  of  shadows '. — But  I  go, 

I  that  have  been  so  loved,  go  hence  afone  ; 

And  ye,  now  gaihoring  round  my  own  hearth's  glow. 

Sweet  friends  1  it  may  lie  that  a  softer  tone. 

Even  in  this  moment,  with  your  laughing  glee, 

Mingles  its  cadence  while  you  speak  of  me  • 

OCnie,  your  soldier,  'midst  the  m  juniains  lying. 

On  the  red  banner  of  his  battles  dying. 

Far,  tar  away .' — and  oh  I  your  parting  prayer — 

Will  not  his  name  be  fon.ilv  murmur'd  there  ! 

It  will !— A  l>lessing  on  thn't  huly  hearth  ! 

Though  clouds  are  darkening  to  o'e.titist  its  mirth. 

Mother!  I  may  not  hear  thy  voice  again  ; 

Siateis!  ye  watch  to  greet  mv  step  in  vain  ; 

Young  brother,  6re  thee  welf ! — on  each  dear  head 

Blessing  and  love  a  thousandfold  be  shed. 

My  soul's  last  earthly  breathings ! — May  vour  borne 

Smile  for  you  ever  I — May  no  winter  come. 
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'No  world,  between  your  hearts!  May  ev'n  your  tear^ 

For  my  sake,  full  of  long-remember'd  years, 

Quicken  the  true  affections  that  entwine 

Your  lives  in  one  bright  bond ! — I  may  not  sleep 

Amidst  our  fathers,  where  those  tear*  might  shine 

Over  my  slumbers ;  yet  your  love  will  keep 

My  memory  Hving  in  the  ancestral  halls. 

Where  shame  hath  never  trod :— the  dark  night  falls, 

And  I  depart. — The  brave  are  gone  to  rest, 

The  brothers  of  my  combats,  on  the  breast 

(^f  the  red  field  they  reap'd : — their  work  is  done — 

Thov,  too,  art  set !— farewell,  farewell,  thou  sun ! 

The  last  lone  watcher  of  the  bloody  sod, 

Offers  a  trusting  spirit  up  to  God. 


THE  IMAGE  IN  THE  HEART. 

fpQ  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  True,  indeed,  It  is, 
That  they  whom  death  has  hwlden  from  our  sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard  ;  with  them 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past — 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone."  Wordsworth 

"The  love  where  death  has  set  his  seal. 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow." — Byron. 

I  CALL  thee  bless'd  ! — though  now  the  voice  be  fled. 
Which,  to  thy  soul,  brought  dayspring  with  its  tone. 
And  o'er  the  gentle  eyes  though  dust  be  spread. 
Eyes  that  ne'er  look'u  on  thine  but  light  was  thrown 
Far  through  thy  breast : 

^nd  though  the  music  of  thy  life  be  broken, 
Or  changed  in  every  chord,  since  he  is  gone, 
Feeling  all  this,  even  yet,  by  many  a  token, 
O  thou,  the  deeply,  but  the  brightly  lone  ! 
I  call  thee  bless'd  ! 

For  in  thy  heart  there  is  a  holy  spot. 
As  'mid  the  waste  an  Isle  of  fount  and  palm, 
For  ever  green  ! — the  world's  breath  enters  not. 
The  passion-tempests  may  not  break  its  calm  ; 
'Tis  thine,  all  thine  ! 

Thither,  in  trust  unbaffled,  may'st  thou  turn 
From  bitter  words,  cold  greetings,  heartless  eyes, 
Quenching  thy  soul's  thii-st  at  the  hidden  urn 
Tliat  fiU'dwith  waters  of  sweet  memory,  lies 
In  its  own  shrine. 


THE  L.\ND  OF  DREAMS 

Thou  hast  thy  home  ! — there  is  no  power  in  change 
To  reach  that  temple  of  the  past ;  no  sway ; 
In  all  time  brings  of  sudden,  dark,  or  strange, 
To  sweep  the  still  transparent  peace  away 
From  its  hush'd  air ! 

And  oh !  that  glorious  imnge  of  the  dead  ! 
Sole  thing  whereon  a  deathless  love  may  rest. 
And  in  deep  faith  and  dreamy  worship  shed 
Its  high  giits  fearlessly ! — I  call  thee  bless'd. 
If  only  there. 

Bless'd,  for  the  beautiful  within  thee  dwelling 
Never  to  fade  .' — a  refuge  from  distrust, 
A  spring  of  purer  life,  still  freshly  welling. 
To  clothe  the  barrenness  of  earthly  dust 

With  flowers  divine. 

And  thou  hast  been  beloved  I — it  is  no  dream. 
No  false  mirage  for  thee,  the  fer\ent  love, 
The  rainbow  still  unreach'd,  the  ideal  gleam. 
That  ever  seems  before,  beyond,  above. 
Far  off  to  shine. 

But  thou,  from  all  the  daughters  of  the  earth 
Singled  and  mark'd,  hast  Known  its  home  and  place  j 
And  the  high  memory  of  its  holy  worth. 
To  this  our  life  a  glory  and  a  grace 

For  thee  hath  given. 

And  art  thou  not  still  fondly,  truly  loved  ? 
Thou  art! — the  love  his  spirit  bore  away, 
Was  not  for  death ! — a  treasure  but  removed, 
A.  bright  bird  parted  for  a  clearer  day, — 

Thine  stiU  in  Heaven  ! 


THE  LAND  OF  DREAMS. 

"  And  dreams,  in  their  development,  have  breath. 

And  tean,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  ot  joy ; 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  wakin°!  thoughts. 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not— what  they  will, 

And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by."  flyrn 

O  SpiKrr-LA>-D !  thou  land  of  dreams ! 
A  worid  thou  art  of  mysterious  gleams. 
Of  startling  voices,  and  sounds  at  strife, 
A  world  of  the  dead  in  the  hues  of  lile. 

Like  a  wizard's  magic  glass  thou  art. 
When  the  wavy  shadows  float  by,  and  part : 
Visions  of  aspects,  now  loved,  now  strange, 
Ghmmering  and  mingling  in  ceaseleas  change. 
75 
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Thou  art  like  a  city  of  the  ptist, 
With  its  gorgeous  halls  into  fragtnents  cast, 
Amidst  wliose  ruins  there  dide  and  play- 
Familiar  forms  of  the  world's  to-day. 
Thou  art  like  the  depths  where  the  seas  have  birth 
ilich  with  the  wealth  that  is  lost  from  earth,— 
All  the  sere  flowers  of  our  days  gone  by, 
And  the  buried  gc-iiis  in  thy  bosom  lie. 
Yes  !  thou  art  like  those  dim  sea-caves, 
A  realm  of  treasures,  a  realm  of  graves ' 
And  the  shapes  tlirough  thy  mysteries  that  come  and  gi\ 
Are  of  beauty  and  terror,  of  power  and  woe. 
But  for  me,  O  thou  picture-land  of  slrep ! 
Thou  art  all  one  world  of  affoctions  deep, — 
And  wrung  from  my  henrt  is  each  flushing  dye. 
That  sweeps  o'er  thy  chambers  of  imagery. 
And  thy  bowers  are  fair — even  as  Eden  fair : 
All  the  beloved  of  my  soul  are  there ! 
The  forms  my  spirit  nnst  pines  to  see. 
The  eyes,  whose  love  hath  been  life  to  me: 
They  are  there — and  each  blcs-ed  voice  I  hear. 
Kindly,  and  joyous,  and  silvery  clear  ; 
But  under-tones  are  in  each,  that  say, — 
"  It  is  but  a  dream  ;  it  will  melt  away  !" 
I  walk  with  sweet  friends  in  the  sunset's  glow ; 
I  listen  10  music  of  long  ago  ; 

But  one  thoun;ht,  like  an  omen,  breathes  faint  through  th« 
"  It  is  but  a  dream  ;  it  will  melt  away  1"  [lay,— 

I  sit  by  the  hearth  of  my  early  days ; 

All  the  home-faces  are  met  by  the  blaze, — 

And  the  eyes  of  the  mother  shine  soft,  yet  say, 

"  It  is  but  a  dream  ;  it  will  melt  away  !" 

And  away,  like  a  flower's  pnssing  breath,  'tis  gone, 

And  I  wake  more  sadly,  more  deeply  lone ! 

Oh !  a  haunted  heart  is  a  weight  to  bear, — 

Bright  faces,  kind  voices !  where  are  ye,  where  ? 

Shadow  not  forth,  O  thou  land  of  dreams, 

The  past,  as  it  fled  by  my  own  blue  streams! 

Make  not  my  sjiirit  within  me  burn 

For  the  scenes  and  the  hours  that  may  ne'er  return 

Call  out  from  the  future  thy  visions  bright. 

p>om  the  world  o'er  the  grave,  take  thy  solemn  light. 

And  oh  !  with  the  loved,  whom  no  more  I  see, 

Show  me  my  home,  as  it  yet  may  be  ! 

As  it  yet  may  be  in  some  purer  sphere, 

No  cloud,  no  parting,  no  sleepless  fear  ; 

So  my  soul  may  bear  on  through  the  long,  long  diy 

Till  I  go  where  the  beaatil'ul  melts  not  away  ! 


WOMAN  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE.  Ol 


WOMAN  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTI^ 

"  Where  hath  not  woman  stood. 
Strong  in  affection's  niisht  ?  a  reed,  upborn* 
By  an  o'ernia^itering  carrenl  ?" 

Ge>txe  and  lovely  fonn. 

What  didst  thou  here, 
When  the  fierce  battle-storm 

Bore  down  the  spear  ? 

Banner  and  shiver'd  crest. 

Beside  thee  strown. 
Tell,  that  amidst  the  best, 

Thy  work  was  done ! 

Yet  strangely,  sadly  fair 

O'er  the  wild  scene. 
Gleams  through  its  golden  hair, 

That  brow  serene. 

Low  lies  the  stately  head, — 

Earth-bound  the  free : 
How  Mve  those  haughty  dead 

A  place  td  thee  ? 

Slumberer !  thine  early  bier 
Friends  should  have  crown 'd. 

Many  a  flower  and  tear 
Shedding  around. 

Soft  voices,  clear  and  young, 

Mingling  their  swell, 
Ishould  o'er  thy  dust  have  sung 

Earth's  last  farewell. 

Sisters,  above  the  grave 

Of  thy  reposie, 
Should  nave  bid  violets  wave 

With  the  white  rose. 

Now  must  the  trumpet's  note, 

Savage  and  shrill, 
For  requiem  o'er  thee  float. 

Thou  fair  and  still  I 

And  the  swift  charger  sweep 

In  full  career. 
Trampling  thy  place  of  sleep, — 

Why  earnest  thou  here  I 

Wh^  ?— ask  the  true  heart  w^ 

W  oman  hath  been, 
Ever,  where  brave  men  die. 

Unshrinking  seen ! 

Cnto  this  harvest  ground 
Proud  reapers  came,'^ 
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Some,  for  that  stirring  sound, 
A  warrior's  name ; 

Some  for  the  stormy  play 
And  joy  of  strife  ; 

And  some,  to  fling  away 
A  weary  life  ; — 

But  thou,  pale  sleeper,  thou, 
With  the  slight  frame, 

And  the  rich  locks,  whose  glow 
Death  cannot  tame ; 

Only  one  thought,  one  power, 
Thee  could  have  led. 

So,  through  the  tempest's  hour, 
To  lift  tliy  head ! 

Onl^  the  true,  the  strong, 
1  he  love,  whose  trust 

VVo)nan's  deep  soul  too  long 
Pours  on  tlie  dust ! 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

G.'XDOM  is  upon  thy  lonely  hearth. 

Oh,  silent  house  !  once  hJl'd  with  mirth; 

Sorrow,  is  in  the  breezy  sound 

Of  thy  tall  poplars  wliispering  roimd. 

The  shadow  of  departed  hours 
Hangs  dim  upon  thine  early  flowers  ; 
Even  in  thy  sunshine  seems  to  brood 
Sometiiing  more  deep  than  solitude. 

Fair  art  thcu,  fair  to  a  stranger's  gaze, 
Mine  own  sweet  home  of  oilier  days ! 
RIy  children's  birthplace  !  yet  for  me. 
It  is  too  much  to  look  on  thee. 

Too  much!  for  all  about  thee  spread, 
I  feel  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
And  almost  linger  for  the  feet 
That  never  more  my  step  shall  meet. 

The  looks,  the  smiles,  all  vanish'd  now, 
Follow  me  where  thy  roses  blow  ; 
The  echoes  of  kind  household-words 
Are  with  me  'midst  thy  singing  birds. 

Till  my  heart  dies,  it  dies  away 
In  yearnings  for  what  might  not  stay  ; 
For  love  which  ne'er  deceived  my  trust. 
For  all  which  went  with  "  dust  ta  dust !" 
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What  now  is  left  me,  but  to  raise 
From  thee,  lorn  spot !  my  spirit's  gaze. 
To  lift,  through  tears,  my  straining  eye 
Up  to  my  Father's  house  on  high  f 

Oh !  many  are  the  mansions  there,* 
But  not  in  one  hath  grief  a  share ! 
No  haunting  shade  from  things  gone  hv. 
May  there  o'ereweep  the  unchanging  sky. 

And  they  are  there,  whose  long-loved  miea 
In  earthly  home  no  more  is  seen  ; 
Whose  places,  where  they  smiling  sate, 
Are  left  imto  us  desolate. 

We  misB  them  when  the  board  is  spread ; 
We  miss  them  when  the  prayer  is  said ; 
Upon  our  dreams  their  dying  eyes 
In  still  and  moumitU  fondness  rise. 

But  they  are  where  these  longings  vain 
Trouble  no  more  the  heart  and  brain ; 
The  sadness  of  this  aching  love 
Dims  not  our  Father's  house  above. 

Ye  are  at  rest,  and  I  in  tears.t 
Ye  dwellers  of  immortal  a)heres ! 
Under  the  poplar  boughs  I  stand, 
And  mourn  the  broken  household  band. 
But,  by  your  life  of  lowly  faith. 
And  by  your  joyful  hope  in  death, 
Guide  me,  till  on  s<ime  brighter  shore. 
The  sever'd  wreath  is  bound  once  more ! 
Holy  ye  were,  and  good,  and  true ! 
No  change  can  cloud  my  thoughts  of  you ; 
Guide  me,  like  vou  to  live  and  die, 
And  reach  my  Father's  house  on  high ! 


THE  STRANGER'S  HEART. 

The  stranger's  heart !    Oh !  wotmd  it  not ! 
A  yearning  anguish  is  its  lot ; 
In  the  green  shadow  of  thy  tree. 
The  stranger  finds  no  rest  with  thee. 
Thou  think'st  the  vine's  low  rustling  leave* 
Glad  music  round  thy  household  eaves  j 

*  "  In  my  &ther's  hciise  there  are  many  mansions  '—Mtm  »K»f 
t  Ftom  an  ancient  Hebrew  dirge : 

**  Hoant  for  tb«  mourner,  and  not  for  th»  dMd, 
for  be  is  ac  re«t,  aad  we  in  lemra  !** 
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To  him  that  sound  hath  sorrow's  tone— 
The  stranger's  heart  is  with  liis  own. 

Thou  think'st  thy  children's  laughing  play 
A  lovely  sight  at  fall  of  day  ; — 
Then  are  the  stranger's  thoughts  oppress'd— 
His  mother's  voice  comes  o'er  his  breast. 

Thou  think'st  it  sweet  when  friend  with  friend 
Beneath  one  roof  in  prayer  may  blend  ; 
Then  doth  the  stranger's  eye  grow  dim- 
Far,  far  are  those  who  pray'd  with  him. 

Thy  hearth,  thy  home,  thy  vintage-land— 
The  voices  of  thy  kindred  band — 
Oh  !  'midst  them  all  when  bless'd  thou  art. 
Deal  gentlv  with  the  stranger's  heart ! 


TO  A  REMEMBERED  PICTURE.* 

Thtey  haunt  me  still — those  calm,  pure,  holy  eyes ! 

Their  piercing  sweetness  wanders  through  my  dreame  ; 
The  soul  of  music  that  within  them  lies, 

Comes  o'er  my  soul  in  soft  and  sudden  gleams : 
Life— spirit-life — immortal  and  divine — 
Is  there — and  yet  how  dark  a  death  was  thine ! 

Could  it — oh !  could  it  be — meek  child  of  song  ? 

The  might  of  gentleness  on  that  fair  brow — 
Was  the  celestial  gill  no  shield  from  wrong  ? 

Bore  it  no  talisman  to  ward  the  blow  1 
Ask  if  a  flower,  upon  the  billows  cast. 
Might  brave  their  strife— a  Hute-note  hush  the  blast ! 

Are  there  not  deep  sad  oracles  to  read 

In  the  clear  stillness  of  that  radiant  facel 
Yes,  even  like  thee  must  gifted  spirits  bleed. 

Thrown  on  a  world,  for  heavenly  things  no  place ! 
Bright  exiled  birds  that  visit  alien  skies. 
Pouring  on  storms  their  suppliant  melodies. 

And  seeking  ever  some  true,  gentle  breast, 
Whereon  their  trembling  plumage  might  repose. 

And  their  free  song-notes,  from  that  happy  nest, 
Gush  as  a  fount  that  forth  from  sunliglit  flows ; 

Vain  dream  !  the  love  whose  precious  balms  might  save, 

Still,  still  denied— they  struggle  to  the  grave. 

If  et  my  heart  shall  not  sink  ! — another  doom, 
Victim !  hath  set  its  promise  in  thine  eye  ; 

A  light  is  there,  too  quenchless  for  the  tomb, 
Bright  earnest  of  a  nobler  desiiny ; 

•  That  of  Rizzio,  at  Holyroodhouse. 
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Telling  of  answers,  in  somp  'ar-off  sphere. 
To  tJie  deep  souls  liiat  find  no  coho  here. 


COME  HOME! 


Come  hotne ! — there  is  a  sorrowing  breath 

In  music  since  ye  went. 
And  the  early  flower-scents  wander  bv, 

With  mournful  memories  blent. 
The  tones  in  every  household  voice 

Are  grown  more  sad  and  deep. 
And  the  sweet  word — brother — wakes  a  wish 

To  turn  aside  and  weep. 

O  ye  beloved  !  come  home ! — the  hour 

Of  many  a  greeting  tone. 
The  time  of  hearth-%htand  of  song 

Returns — and  ye  are  gone  I 
And  darkly,  hea\i'y  it  falls. 

On  the  lorsaken  room, 
Burdening  the  heart  with  tenderness. 

That  deepens  'midst  the  gloom. 

^\Tiere  finds  it  you,  ve  wandering  ones  ] 

With  all  your  boyhood's  glee 
Untamed,  beneath  the  desert's  palm. 

Or  on  the  lone  mid-sea  ? 
By  stormy  hills  of  battles  old  ? 

Or  where  dark  rivers  foam  ? — 
Oh !  life  is  dim  where  ye  are  not — 

Back,  ye  beloved,  come  home ! 

Come  with  the  leaves  and  winds  of  spring. 

And  swift  birds,  o"er  the  main  ! 
Our  love  is  grown  too  s<3rrowful — 

Bnn^  us  its  youth  again ! 
Brin^  the  slad  tones  to  music  back ! 

Still,  still  vour  home  is  fair, 
The  spirit  of  your  sunny  life 

Alone  is  wanting  there ! 


TIIE  FOUNTAIN  OF  OBLR'ION. 

"  Implora pate!"* 
Osz  draught,  kind  fairy !  from  that  fountain  deepy 
To  lay  the  phantoms  of  a  haunted  breast, 

•  Quoted  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Byron's.  He  describes  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  him  by  some  tombs  at  B(il<«na,  ttearine  this  sim- 
ple inscription,  and  adils,  '•  When  I  die,  I  could  wish  that  acjrae  friend 
would  see  these  words,  and  no  other,  placed  above  my  grave, — '/■- 
piara  pace. '  ' 
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And  lone  affections,  which  are  griefs,  to  steep 
In  the  cool  honey-dews  of  dreamless  rest ; 
And  from  tlie  soul  the  lightning-niarlis  to  lave— 
One  draught  of  that  sweet  wave ! 

Yet,  mortal,  pause ! — within  thy  mind  is  laid 
Wealth,  gather'd  long  and  slowly  ;  thoughts  divine 
Heap  that  full  treasure-house  ;  and  thou  hast  made 
The  gems  of  many  a  spirit's  ocean  thine  ;— 
Shall  the  dark  waters  to  oblivion  bear 
A  pyramid  so  fair  1 

Four  from  the  fount !  and  let  the  draught  efface 
All  the  vain  lore  by  memory's  pride  amass'd, 
So  it  but  sweep  along  the  torrent's  trace. 
And  fill  the  hollow  channels  of  the  past ; 
And  from  the  bosom's  inmost  folded  leaf. 

Rase  the  one  master-grief! 

Yet  pause  once  more ! — all,  all  thy  soul  hath  known. 
Loved,  felt,  rejoiced  in,  from  its  grasp  must  fade! 
Is  there  no  voice  whose  kind  awakening  tone 
A  sense  of  spring-time  in  thy  heart  hath  made? 
No  eye  whose  glance  thy  daydreams  would  recall? 

. — Think — would'st  thou  part  with  all  1 

Fill  with  forgetfulne?6  ! — there  are,  there  are 
Voices  whose  music  I  have  loved  too  well ; 
Eyes  of  deep  gentleness — but  they  are  far — 
Never !  oh — never,  in  my  home  to  dwell ! 
Take  their  soft  looks  from  off  my  yearning  soul — 
fill  high  th'  oblivious  bowl ! 

Yet  pause  again  I — with  memory  wilt  thou  cast 
The  undying  hope  away,  of  memory  bom  ? 
Hope  of  reunion,  heart  to  heart  at  last. 
No  restless  doubt  between,  no  rankling  thorn  ? 
Would'st  thou  erase  all  records  of  delight 

That  make  such  visions  bright  1 

Fill  with  forgetfulness,  fill  high !— yet  stay— 
'Tisfrom  the  past  we  shadow  foith  the  land 
Where  smiles,  long  lost,  again  shall  Hght  our  way, 
And  the  soul's  friends  be  wreath'd  in  one  bright  band 
—Pour  the  sweet  waters  back  on  their  own  rill, 
I  must  remember  still. 

For  their  sake,  for  the  dead — whose  image  nought 
May  dim  within  the  temple  of  my  breast — 
For  their  love's  sake,  which  now  no  earthly  thought 
May  shake  or  trouble  with  its  own  unrest, 
Though  the  past  haunt  me  as  a  spirit— yet 
1  ask  not  to  forget. 


MISCKIXANEOUS  POEMS. 
MTaCFJJ.ANEOUS  POEMS. 


THE  BRID.\L  D.\Y. 


On  a  monmnent  in  a  Venetian  church  is  an  epitaph,  recording  thai 
the  remains  beneath  are  those  of  a  noble  lady,  who  expired  sud- 
deuly  while  standing  as  a  bride  at  the  altar. 

"  We  b«ar  her  home .'  m  bni  her  bonM  ? 

Over  the  murmitnn^  salt  ie&*i  foam ; 

One  who  bu  Atil  fruni  the  war  of  life. 

From  iorrow,  pain,  and  the  teTer  »tr.fe." — Barry  Commalt 

Bride  !  upon  thy  marriage-day 
When  thy  gems  in  rich  array 
Made  the  glistening  mirror  seem 
As  a  star-reflecting  stream ; 
When  the  clustering  pearls  lay  fair 
'Midst  thy  braids  of  sunny  hair. 
And  the  white  veil  o'er  thee  streaming. 
Like  a  silvery  halo  gleaming, 
Mellowd  all  that  pomp  ana  light 
Into  something  meekly  bright ; 
Did  the  fluttering  of  thy  breath 
Speak  ofjoy  or  woe  beneath  ? 
And  the  hue  that  went  and  came 
O'er  thy  cheek,  like  wavering  flame, 
Flow'd  that  crimson  from  the  unrest, 
Or  the  gladness  of  thy  breast  ? 
— VVho  shall  tell  us  ?  from  thv  b-Dwer. 
Brightlv  didst  thou  pass  that  hour ; 
With  the  many-glancing  oar. 
And  the  cheer  along  the  siiore, 
And  the  wealth  of  summer  flowers 
On  thy  fair  head  cast  in  showers. 
And  the  breath  of  song  and  flute. 
And  the  clarion's  glad  salute, 
Swiftly  o'er  the  Adrian  tide 
Wert  thou  borne  in  pomp,  young  bride 
Mirth  and  music,  sim  and  sky. 
Welcome  thee  triumphantly ! 
Yet,  perchance,  a  chastening  thought, 
In  some  deeper  spirit  wrought, 
Whispering,  as  untold  it  blent 
With  the  sounds  of  merriment, 
"  From  the  home  of  childhood's  glee. 
From  the  days  of  laughter  free. 
From  the  love  of  many  years. 
Thou  art  gone  to  cares  and  fears; 
To  another  path  and  guide. 
To  a  bosom  yet  untried  I 
Bright  one  I  oh !  there  well  may  be 
Trembling  'midst  our  joy  for  thee." 
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Bride  !  when  through  the  stately  faue, 

Circled  with  thy  nuptial  train, 

'Midst  the  banners  hung  on  high 

By  thy  warrior-ancestry, 

'Midst  those  mighty  fathers  dead, 

In  soft  beauty  tliou  wast  led  ; 

When  befure  the  shrnie  thy  form 

Quiver'd  to  some  bosom  storm, 

When,  like  harp-strings  with  a  sigh 

Breaking  in  mid-harmony, 

On  thy  lip  the  munnurs  low 

Died  with  love's  untinish'd  vow  ; 

When  like  scatter'd  rose-leaves,  fled 

From  thy  cheek  each  tint  ot'  red, 

And  the  light  forsook  thine  eye, 

And  thy  head  sank  heavily  ; 

Was  that  drooping  but  the  excess 

Of  thy  spirit's  blessedness  ] 

Or  did  some  deep  feeling's  might. 

Folded  in  thy  heart  from  sight, 

With  a  sudden  tempest-shower. 

Earthward  bear  thy  life's  young  flower  1 

—Who  shall  tell  us  ? — on  thy  tongue 

Silence,  and  for  ever,  hung ! 

Never  to  tliy  lip  and  cheek 

Rush'd  again  the  crimson  streak, 

Never  to  tiiine  eye  return'd 

That  which  there  had  beam'd  and  burn'd  I 

With  the  secret  none  might  know, 

With  thy  rapture  or  thy  woe. 

With  thy  marriage-robe  and  wreath, 

'riiou  wert  fled,  young  bride  of  death ! 

One,  one  lightning  moment  there 

Struck  down  triumph  to  despair, 

Beauty,  splendor,  hojje,  and  trust, 

Into  darkness— teiTor— dust ! 

There  were  sounds  of  weeping  o'er  thee 

Bride !  as  forth  thy  kindred  bore  thee. 

Shrouded  in  thy  gleaming  veil, 

Deaf  to  that  wild  funeral  wail. 

Yet  perchance  a  chastening  thought, 

In  some  deeper  spirit  wrought. 

Whispering  while  the  stern,  sad  knell 

On  the  air's  bright  stillness  fell ; 

— "  From  the  power  of  chill  and  change 

Souls  to  sever  and  estrange  ; 

From  love's  wane — a  death  in  life 

But  to  watch — a  mortal  strife  ; 

From  the  secret  fevers  known 

To  the  burning  heart  alone, 

Thou  art  fled— afiir,  away— 

Where  these  blights  no  more  have  sway 


THE  AXCESTBAL  SOXG.  MB 

Bright  one  !  oh !  there  well  may  be 
Comtbtt  'midst  our  tears  tor  tliee  I" 


THE  ANCESTRAL  SONG. 

"  A  long  war  dUturk  d  your  mind — 
Here  your  perfect  peace  is  sign'd ; 
Tis  now  full  tide  'twist  night  and  day, 
End  your  moan,  and  come  away '." 

WKBiTER — Duekesa  of  Malfy. 

There  were  feint  sounds  of  weeping  • — fear  and  gloom 

And  midniglit  vi^l  in  a  stately  room 

Of  Lusignan's  old  hulls : — ricii  odors  there 

Fill'd  the  proud  chamber  as  with  Indian  air. 

And  soft  light  fell,  from  lamps  of  silver,  thrown 

On  jewels  that  with  rainbow  lustre  shone 

Over  a  gorgeous  couch : — there  emeralds  gleam'd. 

And  deeper  crimson  from  the  ruby  streamd 

Than  in  the  heart-leaf  of  the  rose  is  set. 

Hiding  from  sunshine, — Many  a  carcanet 

Starry  with  diamonds,  many  a  burning  chain 

Of  the  red  gold,  sent  forth  a  radiance  vain. 

And  sad,  and  strange,  the  canopy  beneath 

Whose  shadowy  curtains,  round  a  bed  ol  death. 

Hung  drooping  solenmly ; — for  there  one  lay, 

Passmg  from  all  earth's  glories  fast  away. 

Amidst  those  queenly  treasures :  They  had  been 

Gifts  of  her  lord,  from  far-otf  Paynim  lands. 

And  for  his  sake,  upon  their  orient  sheen 

She  had  gazed  fondly,  and  with  faint,  cold  hands 

Had  pre^d  them  to  her  languid  heart  once  more, 

Melting  in  childlike  tears.    But  tliis  was  o'er — 

Love's  last  vain  chnging  unto  life  ;  and  now — 

A  mist  of  dreams  was  hovering  o'er  her  brow. 

Her  eye  was  tix'd,  her  spirit  seem'd  removed, 

Though  not  from  earth,  trom  all  it  knew  or  loved. 

Far,  far  away  I  her  handmaids  watch'd  around, 

Li  awe,  that  lent  to  each  low  midnight  sound 

A  might,  a  mystery  ;  and  the  quivering  light 

Of  wind-swayed  lamps,  made  spectral  in  their  sight 

The  fcxms  of  buried  beauty,  sad,  yet  fair. 

Gleaming  along  the  walls  with  braided  hair, 

Long  in  the  dust  grown  dim  ;  and  she,  too,  saw. 

But  with  the  spirii'seye  of  raptured  awe. 

Those  picmred  shapes ! — a  bright,  yet  solemn  train 

Beckoning,  they  tloated  o'er  her  dreamy  brain. 

Clothed  in  diviner  hues ;  while  on  her  ear 

Strange  voices  tell,  which  none  besides  might  hear, 

Sweet,  yet  profoudly  mournful,  as  the  si^h 

Of  winds  o'er  harp-strings  through  a  midnight  sky ; 
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And  thus  it  seem'd,  in  that  low  thrilling  tone, 
Th'  ancestral  shadows  call'd  away  their  own. 

Come,  come,  come ! 
Long  thy  fainting  soul  hath  yearn'd 
For  the  step  that  ne'er  return'd  ; 
Long  thine  anxious  ear  hath  listen'd, 
And  thy  watchful  eye  hath  glisten'd 
With  the  hope,  whose  parting  strife 
Shook  the  flower-leaves  from  thy  life^ 
Now  the  heavy  day  is  done. 
Home  awaits  thee,  wearied  one  ! 

Come,  come,  come ! 

From  the  quenchless  thoughts  that  burn 
In  the  seal'd  heart's  lonely  urn  ; 
From  the  coil  of  memory's  chain 
Woimd  about  tfie  throbbing  brain , 
From  the  veins  of  sorrow  deep, 
Winding  through  the  world  of  sleep  ; 
From  the  haunted  halls  and  bowers, 
Throng'd  with  ghosts  of  happier  hours ! 
Come,  come,  come ! 

On  our  dim  and  distant  shore 
Aching  love  is  felt  no  more  I 
We  have  loved  with  earth's  excess — 
Past  is  now  that  weariness ! 
TFe  have  wept,  that  weep  not  now — 
Calm  is  each  once-beating  brow ! 
We  have  known  the  dreamer's  woes- 
All  is  now  one  bright  repose  I 

Come,  come,  come ! 

Weary  heart  that  long  hast  bled. 
Languid  spirit,  droopmg  head, 
Restless  memory,  vain  regret, 
Pining  love  whose  light  is  set, 
Come  away  ! — 'tis  hush'd,  tis  well, 
Where  by  shadowy  founts  we  dwell. 
All  the  fever  thirst  is  still'd, 
All  the  air  with  peace  is  fill'd, 

Come,  come,  come ! 
And  with  her  spirit  rapt  in  that  wild  lay, 
She  pass'd,  as  twilight  melts  to  night,  away ! 


THE  MAGIC  GLASS. 

How  lived,  how  loved,  how  died  they  ■?" — Byron. 

"  The  dead  !  the  glorious  dead ! — and  shall  they  ri»e  T 
Shall  they  look  on  thee  with  their  proud  brii'ht  eyes? 
Thou  ask'st  a  leai-f  ul  spell ! 
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fct  sav,  from  shrine  or  dim  sepulchral  hall. 
What  kingly  vision  shall  obey  my  call  ? 

The  deep  grave  knows  it  well ! 

"  Wonld'st  thou  behold  earth's  conquerors  1  shall  they  pass 
Before  thee,  dushine  all  the  Magic  Glass 

With  triuniph's  lon^  array  ? 
Speak !  and  those  dwellers  of  the  marble  um, 
Robed  for  the  feast  of  victory,  shall  return. 

As  on  their  proudest  day. 

Or  would'st  thoc  look  upon  the  lords  of  song  ?— 
O'er  the  dark  mirror  that  immortal  throng 

Shall  waft  a  solemn  gleam ! 
Passing,  with  lighted  eyes  and  radiant  brows. 
Under  the  foliage  of  OTcen  laurel-boughs. 

But  silent  as  a  dream." 

"  Not  these,  O  mighty  master ! — Though  their  la\-3 
Be  imto  man's  free  heart,  and  tears,  and  praise, 

Hallow'd  for  evermore ! 
And  not  the  buried  conquerors  I    Let  them  sleep. 
And  let  the  flowery  earth  her  Sabbaths  keep 

In  joy,  from  shore  to  shore ! 

"  But,  if  the  narrow  house  may  so  be  moved. 
Call  the  bright  shadows  of  the  most  beloved, 

Back  from  their  couch  of  rest ! 
That  I  may  learn  if  their  meek  eyes  be  fiU'd 
With  peace,  if  human  love  hath  ever  stili'd 

The  yearning  human  breast." 

"  Away,  fond  youth ! — An  idle  quest  i?  thine  ; 
TAesehave  no  trophv,  no  memorial  shrine  ; 

r  know  not  of  their  place  ! 
'Midst  the  dim  valleys,  with  a  secret  flow. 
Their  lives,  like  shepherd  reed-notes,  faint  and  low, 

Have  pass'd,  and  left  no  trace. 

"  Haply,  bedrt  with  shadowy  woods  and  hills, 
And  the  wild  sounds  of  melancholy  rills. 

Their  coverinsr  turf  may  bloom  ; 
But  ne'er  hath  fame  made  reUcs  of  its  flowers — 
KsT^r  hath  pilgrim  sought  their  household  bowers. 

Or  poet  hail'd  their  tomb." 

"  Adieu,  then,  master  of  the  midnight  spell  I 
Some  voice,  perchance,  by  those  lone  graves  may  teli 
That  which  I  pine  to  know  I 
haste  to  seek,  from  woods  and  valleys  deep. 
Where  the  beloved  are  laid  in  lowly  sleep. 

Records  of  joy  and  woe." 
76 
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CORINNE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
"  Les  femmes  doivent  penser  qu'il  est  dans  cette  carriire  Wen  pev 
ie  snrte  qui  puissent  valoir  la  plus  obscure  vie  d'une  femnie  aimta 
ei  d'uae  in^re  heureuse.'* — Madame  de  Staiil 

Daughter  of  th'  Italian  heaven ! 
Thou,  to  whom  its  fires  are  given, 
Joyously  thy  car  hath  roli'd 
Where  the  conquerors  pass'd  of  old ; 
And  the  festal  sun  that  shone, 
O'er  three  liundred  triumphs  gone,* 
Makes  thy  day  of  glory  bright, 
With  a  shower  of  golden  light. 

Now  thou  tread'st  th'  ascending  road, 
Freedom's  foot  so  proudly  trode  ; 
While,  from  tombs  of  heroes  borne, 
From  the  dust  of  empire  shorn, 
Flowers  upon  thy  graceful  head, 
Chaplets  of  all  hues,  are  shed. 
In  a  soft  and  rosy  rain, 
Touch'd  with  many  a  gem-Uke  stain. 
Thou  hast  gaiii'd  the  summit  now ! 
Music  hails  thee  from  below  ; 
Music,  whose  rich  notes  might  stir 
Ashes  of  the  sepulchre  ; 
Shaking  with  victorious  notes 
AH  the  bright  air  as  it  floats. 
Well  may  woman's  heart  beat  high 
Unto  that  proud  harmony  ! 

Now  afar  it  rolls — it  dies — 
And  thy  voice  is  heard  to  rise 
With  a  low  and  lovely  tone 
In  its  thrilling  power  alone  ; 
And  thy  lyre's  deep  silvery  string, 
Touch'd  as  by  a  breeze's  wing. 
Murmurs  tremblingly  at  first. 
Ere  the  tide  of  rapture  burst. 

All  the  spirit  of  thy  sky 
Now  hath  lit  thy  large  dark  eye. 
And  thy  cheek  a  flush  hath  caught 
From  the  joy  of  kindled  thought ; 
And  the  burning  words  of  song 
From  thy  lip  flow  fast  and  strong. 
With  a  rushing  stream's  delight 
In  llie  freedom  of  its  might. 

Radiant  daughter  of  the  sun  ! 
Now  thy  living  wreath  is  won. 
Crown'd  of  Rome  !— Oh  !  art  thou  noi 
Happy  in  that  glorious  lot  ? — 

•The  trebly  hundred  triumphs. — Byron. 
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Happier,  happier  far  than  thou. 
With  the  laurel  on  thy  brow^ 
She  that  makes  the  humblest  health 
Lovely  but  to  one  on  earth  I 


THE  RUIN. 

"Oh  !  'tis  the  heart  that  magnifies  this  life 
Making  a  (ruth  and  lieauty  of  its  own." 

tyordrwortk. 
"  Birth  has  gladden'd  it :  death  has  sanctified  it." 

GuttMu  at  Tmtk, 
No  dower  of  storied  song  is  thine, 

O  desolate  abode ! 
Forth  from  thy  gates  no  glittering  line 

Of  lance  and  spear  hath  flow'a. 
Banners  of  knighthood  have  not  flung 

Proud  drapery  o'er  thy  walls. 
Nor  bugle-notes  to  battle  rung 
Through  thy  resounding  halls. 

Nor  have  rich  bowers  of  pleasaunce  here 

By  courtly  hands  been  dresa'd. 
For  princes,  from  the  chase  of  deer. 

Under  green  leaves  to  rest ; 
Only  some  rose,  yet  lingering  bright 

Beside  thy  casements  lone. 
Tells  where  the  spirit  of  delight 

Hath  dwelt,  and  now  is  gone. 

Yet  minstrel  tale  of  harp  and  sword. 

And  sovereign  beauty's  lot. 
House  of  quench'd  light  and  silent  board! 

For  me  thou  needest  not. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  h^re, 

Where  thoughtfully  I  stand, 
Sorrow  and  love,  and  hope  and  fear, 

Have  link'd  one  kindred  band. 

Thou  bindest  me  with  mighty  spells ! 

— A  solemnizing  breath, 
A  presence  all  around  thee  dwells. 

Of  human  hfe  and  death. 
I  need  but  pluck  yon  garden  flower 

From  where  the  wild  weeds  rise. 
To  wake,  with  strange  and  sudden  power, 

A  thousand  sympathies. 

Thou  hast  heard  many  sounds,  thou  hearth 

Deserted  now  by  all  ! 
Voices  at  eve  here  met  in  mirth 

Which  eve  may  ne'er  recall. 
Youth's  buovant  step,  and  woman's  tone. 

And  childhotni's  laughing  glee. 
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And  song  and  prayer,  have  all  been  known. 
Hearth  of  the  dead !  to  thee. 

Thou  hast  heard  blessings  fondly  pour'd 

Upon  the  infant  head, 
As  if  in  every  fervent  word 

The  living  soul  were  shed  ; 
Thou  hast  seen  partings,  such  as  bear 

The  bloom  from  lite  away — 
Alas!  for  love  in  changeful  air, 

Where  nought  beloved  can  stay ! 

Here,  by  the  restless  bed  of  pain. 

The  vigil  hath  been  kept. 
Till  sunrise,  bright  with  hope  in  vain. 

Burst  forth  on  eyes  that  wept ; 
Here  hath  been  felt  the  hush,  the  gloom. 

The  breatliless  influence,  shed 
Through  the  dim  dwelling,  from  the  room 

Wherein  reposed  the  dead. 

The  seat  left  void,  the  missinfj  face, 

Have  here  been  mark'd  and  moum'd. 
And  time  hath  fiU'd  the  vacant  place, 

And  gladness  hath  return'd  : 
Till  from  the  narrowing  housenold  chain 

The  links  dropp'd  one  by  one ! 
And  homewards  hither,  o'er  the  main, 

Came  the  spring-birds  alone. 

Is  there  not  cause,  then — cause  for  thought, 

Fix'd  eye  and  lingering  tread. 
Where,  with  their  thousand  mysteries  fraught, 

Even  lowliest  hearts  liave  bled  1 
Where,  in  its  ever-haunting  thirst 

For  draughts  of  purer  day, 
Man's  soul,  with  fi:ful  strength,  hath  burst 

The  clouds  that  wrapt  its  way  ] 

Holy  to  human  nature  seems 

The  lonff-forsaken  spot ; 
To  deep  affections,  tender  dreams, 

Hopes  of  a  brighter  lot ! 
Therefore  in  si^nt  reverence  here. 

Hearth  of  the  dead  !  I  stand, 
Where  joy  and  sorrow,  smile  and  tear. 

Have  link'd  one  household  band. 


THE  MINSTER. 


"  A  fit  abode,  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Our  hoiKJS  of  immortality." — Byron. 

Speak  low! — the  place  is  holy  to  the  breath 
Of  awful  harmonies,  of  whisper'd  prayer  j 


THE  SOXG  OF  NIGHT.  tC 

Tread  lightly  I — for  the  sanctity  of  death 

Broods  with  a  voiceless  influence  on  the  air : 
Stem,  yet  serene ! — a  reconciling  spell, 
Each  troubled  billow  of  the  soul  to  quell. 

Leave  me  to  linger  silently  awhile ! 

— Not  for  the  Tight  that  pours  its  fervid  streams 
Of  rainbow  glory  down  through  arch  and  aisle. 

Kindling  oiJ  banners  into  haughty  gleams, 
Flushing  proud  shrines,  or  by  some  warrior's  tomb 
Dying  away  in  clouds  of  gorgeous  gloom : 

Not  for  rich  music,  though  in  triumph  pealing, 
Mighty  as  forest  sounds  when  winds  are  high ; 

Kor  yet  for  torch,  and  cross,  and  stole,  revealing 
Through  incense-mists  their  sainted  pageantry  :— 

Though  o'er  \he  spirit  each  hath  charm  and  power. 

Yet  not  for  tkcse  I  ask  one  lingerir.g  hour. 

But  by  strong  sympathies,  whose  silver  cord 
Links  me  to  mortal  weal,  my  soul  is  bound  ; 

Thoughts  of  the  human  hearts,  that  here  have  pour'd 
Their  anguish  forth,  are  with  me  and  arouua  ; — 

I  look  back  on  the  pangs,  the  burning  tears, 

Known  to  these  altars  of  a  thousand  years. 

Send  up  a  murmur  from  the  dust,  Remorse ! 

That  here  hast  bow'd  with  a-hes  on  thy  head  : 
And  thou,  still  battUng  with  the  tempest's  force — 

Thou,  whose  bright  spirit  through  all  time  hast  bled— 
Speak,  wounded  Love !  if  penance  here,  or  prayer, 
Hath  laid  one  haunting  shadow  of  despair  ? 

No  voice,  no  breath ! — of  conflicts  past,  no  trace ! 

— Doth  not  this  hush  give  answer  to  my  quest  ? 
Surely  the  dread  rehgion  of  the  place 

Bv  every  grief  hath  made  its  might  confest ! 
— On !  that  within  my  heart  I  could  but  keep 
Holy  to  Heaven,  a  spot  thus  pure,  and  still,  and  deep ! 


THE  SONG  OF  NIGHT.* 

"  Q  night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness  !  ye  are  wondrous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength  !"  Bfrwm 

I  cojiE  to  thee,  O  Earth ! 
With  all  my  gifts  I — for  every  flower  sweet  dew 
In  bell,  and  urn,  and  chalice,  to  renew 

The  glory  of  its  birth. 

•Suggested  by  Thorwaldsen's  bas-relief  of  Xipht,  represented  ua 
der  the  form  of  a  winged  female  figure,  with  two  infants  asleep  i 
her  arms 
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Not  one  which  glimmering  lies 
Far  amidst  folding  hills,  or  forest  leaves, 
But,  through  its  veins  of  beauty,  so  receives 

A  spirit  of  iresh  dyes. 

I  come  with  every  star  ; 
Making  thy  streams,  that  on  their  noon-day  track, 
Give  but  the  moss,  the  reed,  the  lily  back, 

Mirrors  of  worlds  afar. 

I  come  with  peace : — I  shed 
SWp  through  thy  wood-walks,  o'er  the  honey-bee. 
The  lark's  triumphant  voice,  the  fawn's  young  glee, 

The  hyacuith's  meek  head. 

On  my  own  heart  I  lay 
The  weaty  babe  ;  and  sealing  with  a  breath 
Its  eyes  oi  love,  send  fairy  dreamsj  beneath 

The  shadowing  hds  to  play. 

I  come  with  mightier  things! 
Who  calls  me  silent  ?  I  have  many  tones — 
The  dark  skies  thrill  with  low  mysterious  moans. 

Borne  on  my  sweeping  wings, 

I  waft  them  not  alone 
From  the  deep  organ  of  the  forest  shades, 
Or  buried  streams,  unheard  amidst  their  glades. 

Till  the  bright  day  is  done  ; 

But  in  the  human  breast 
A  thousand  still  small  voices  I  awake, 
Strong,  in  their  sweetness,  from  the  soul  to  shake 

The  mantle  of  its  rest. 

I  bring  them  from  the  past : 
From  true  hearts  broken,  gentle  spirits  torn, 
From  crush'd  affections,  which,  though  long  o'crboma^ 

Make  their  tones  heard  at  last. 

I  brin^  them  from  the  tomb : 
O'er  the  sad  coucli  of  late  repentant  love 
They  pass — though  low  as  murmurs  of  a  dove — 

Like  trumpets  through  the  gloom. 

I  come  with  all  my  train ; 
Who  calls  me  lonely  ? — Hosts  aroimd  me  tread. 
The  intensely  bright,  the  beautiful,  the  dead — 

Phantoms  of  heart  and  brain ! 

Looks  from  departed  eyes — 
These  are  my  lightnings  I — till'd  with  anguish  vain. 
Or  tenderness  too  piercing  to  sustain, 

They  smite  with  agonies. 

I,  that  with  soft  control, 
Bhut  the  dim  violet,  hush  the  woodland  song, 
am  the  avenging  one ! — the  arm'd,  the  strong— 

The  searcher  of  the  soul ! 


THE  STORM-PAIXTER  IN'  HIS  DU.VGEOX.  S4j 

I,  that  shower  dewy  light 
Through  slumbering  leaves,  brin^  storms  I — the  tempest-birth 
Of  memory,  thought,  remorse :— Be  holy.  Earth ! 

*  I  am  the  solemn  Night ! 


THE  STORM-PAINTER  IN  HIS  DUNGEON* 

"Where  of  ye,  O  tempests,  H  the  poal  t 
Are  ye  like  those  that  shake  the  human  breast  1 
Or  do  ye  find  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest  1" 

CkiUU  UarM. 
MrosiGHT,  and  silence  deep ! 
— The  air  is  fiU'd  with  sleep, 
With  the  stream's  whisper,  and  the  citron's  breath ; 
The  fix'd  and  solemn  stars 
Gleam  through  my  dungeon  bars — 
Wake,  rushing  winds  I  this  breezelesa  calm  is  death ! 

Ye  watch-fires  of  the  skies ! 

The  stillness  of  your  eyes 
Looks  too  intenst  ly  through  my  troubled  soul ; 

I  feel  this  weight  of  rest 

An  earth-loatlon  my  breast — 
Wake,  rushing  winds,  awake !  and,  dark  clouds,  roll ! 

I  am  your  own,  your  child, 

O  ye,  the  fierce,  and  wild, 
And  kingly  tempests  I — will  ye  not  arise  ? 

Hear  the  bold  spirit's  voice, 

That  knows  not  to  rejoice 
But  in  the  peal  of  your  strong  harmonies. 

By  sounding  ocean-waves. 

And  dim  Calabrian  caves. 
And  flashing  torrents,  I  have  been  your  mate ; 

And  with  the  rocking  pines 

Of  the  olden  Apennines, 
In  yotir  dark  path  stood  tearless  and  elate : 

Your  lightnings  were  as  rtxls, 

That  smote  the  deep  abodes 
Of  thought  and  vision — and  the  stream  gosh'd  free ; 

Come,  that  my  soul  again 

May  swfiU  to  burst  its  chain — 
Bring  me  the  music  of  the  sweeping  sea ! 


•  Pietro  Mulier.  called  U  Temiiesta,  troiii  his  surprising  pictures  o< 
■tonus.  "  His  compositions."  says  Lanzi,  "  inspire  a  real  horror, 
presenting  to  our  eyes  death-devoted  shi|>s  overtaken  by  tempesu 
and  darkness — fired  by  lightning — now  rising  on  the  mouLtain-wave 
and  again  submerged  in  ihe  abyss  of  ocean."  During  an  imprison- 
ment of  five  years  in  Genoa,  the  pictures  which  he  painted  in  his 
iungeon  were  marked  by  additional  power  and  gloom. — See  Laxzi'i 
UisUtrg  of  Painting,  translated  by  Rotcoe, 
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Within  me  dwells  a  flame, 

An  engle  caged  and  tame, 
Till  call'd  forth  by  the  harping  of  the  blast ; 

Then  is  its  triumph's  hour, 

It  sprinss  to  sudden  power, 
As  mounts  tne  billow  o'er  the  quivering  mast 

Then,  then,  the  canvass  o'er, 

With  hurried  hand  I  pour 
The  lava-waves  and  gusts  of  my  own  soul ! 

Kindling  to  fiery  life 

Dreams,  worlds,  of  pictured  strife — 
Wake,  rushing  winds,  awake  !  and,  dark  clouds,  roll ! 

Wake,  rise  !  the  reed  may  bend. 

The  shivering  leaf  descend. 
The  forest  branch  give  way  before  your  might ; 

But  I  your  strong  compeer. 

Call,  summon,  wait  you  here — 
Answer,  my  spirit ! — answer,  storm  and  night  J 


THE  TWO  VOICES. 
Two  solemn  Voices,  in  a  funeral  strain. 
Met  as  rich  simbeams  and  dark  bursts  of  rain 

Meet  in  the  sky : 
"  Thou  art  gone  hence !"  one  sang ;  "  Our  light  is  flown. 
Our  beautiful,  that  seem'd  too  much  our  own 

Ever  to  die ! 
"  Thou  art  gone  hence ! — our  joyous  hills  among 
Never  again  to  pour  thy  soul  in  song. 

When  spring-flowers  rise ! 
Never  the  friend's  familiar  step  to  meet 
With  loving  laughter,  and  tlie  welcome  sweet 

Of  thy  glad  eyes." 
"  Thou  Jirt  gone  home,  gone  home .'"  then,  high  and  clear, 
Warbled  that  other  Voice  ;  "  Thou  hast  no  tear 

Asrain  to  sheu. 
Never  to  fold  the  robe  o'er  secret  pain. 
Never,  weigh'd  down  by  Memory's  clouds,  again 

To  bow  thy  head. 
"  Thou  art  gone  home  !  oh !  early  crown'd  and  blest ! 
Where  could  the  love  of  that  deep  heart  find  rest 

With  aught  below  ? 
Thou  must  have  seen  rich^dream  by  dream  decay. 
All  the  bright  rose-leaves  drop  from  life  away — 

Thrice  bless'd  to  go !" 
Yet  sigh'd  again  that  breeze-like  Voice  of  grief— 
"  Thou  art  gone  hence !  alas !  that  aught  so  brief, 

So  loved  should  be  ; 
Thou  tak'st  our  summer  hence  !— the  flower,  the  tone 
The  music  of  our  being,  all  in  one. 

Depart  with  thee ' 


THE  PARTING  SHIP. 

"  Fair  form,  youns  spirit,  morning  vision  fled ! 
Canst  thou  be  of  the  dead,  the  awful  dead  1 

The  dark  unknown  ? 
Yes!  to  the  dwelling  where  no  footsteps  fall. 
Never  again  to  light  up  hearth  or  hall, 

Thy  smile  is  gone !" 

*  Home,  home  /"  once  more  the  exulting  Voice  aroee 
**  Thou  art  gone  home  !— from  that  divine  repose 

Never  to  roam ! 
Never  to  say  farewell,  to  weep  in  vain. 
To  read  of  change,  in  eyes  beloved,  again — 

Thou  art  gone  home ! 

"  By  the  bright  waters  now  thy  lot  is  casst — 
Joy  for  thee,  happv  friend !  thy  bark  hath  past 

The  rou»h  sea's  foam  ! 
Now  the  long  yearnings  oT  thy  soul  are  still'd, 
Homo !  home  ! — thy  peace  is  won,  thy  heart  is  fill'd. 

Thou  art  gone  home !" 


THE  PARTING  SHIP. 

"  A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain." —  IVordstcorth 

Go,  in  thy  glory,  o'er  the  ancient  sea, 
"Take  with  thee  gentle  winds  thy  sails  to  swell ; 

Sunshine  and  joy  upon  thv  streamers  be, 
Fare-thee-well,  bark !  farewell ! 

Proudly  the  flashing  billow  thou  hast  cleft, 
The  breeze  yet  follows  thee  with  cheer  and  song} 

Who  now  of  storms  hath  dream  or  memory  left  ? 
And  yet  the  deep  is  strong ! 

But  go  thou  triumphing,  while  still  the  smiles 
Ofsummer  tremble  on  the  water's  breast! 

Thou  shalt  be  greeted  bv  a  thousand  isles. 
In  lone,  wila  beauty  clrest. 

To  thee  a  welcome  breathing  o'er  the  tide. 
The  genii  groves  of  Araby  shall  pour ; 

Waves  tliat  enfold  the  pearl  shall  bathe  thy  side. 
On  the  old  Indian  shore. 

Oft  shall  the  shadow  of  the  palm-tree  lie 
O'er  glassy  bays  wherein  thy  sails  are  furl'd, 

And  its  leaves  whisper,  as  the  wind  sweeps  by 
Tales  of  the  elder  world. 

Oft  shall  the  burning  stars  of  Southern  skies. 
On  the  mid-ocean  see  thee  cliain'd  in  sleep, 

A  lonely  home  for  human  thoughts  and  ties. 
Between  the  heavens  and  deep. 
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Blue  seas  that  roll  on  gorgeous  coasts  renown'd, 
By  night  shall  sparkle  where  thy  prow  makes  way , 

Strange  creatures  of  the  abyss  that  none  may  sound 
In  thy  broad  wake  shall  play. 

From  hills  unknown,  in  mingled  joy  and  fear, 
Free  dusky  tribes  shall  pour,  thy  flag  to  mark ; — 

Blessings  go  with  thee  on  thy  lone  career ! 
Hail,  and  farewell,  thou  bark ! 

A  long  farewell ! — Thou  wilt  not  bring  us  back 
All  whom  thou  bearest  far  from  home  and  hearth! 

Many  are  tliine,  whose  steps  no  more  shall  track 
Their  own  swtet  native  earth ! 

Some  wilt  thou  Irave  brneath  the  plantain's  shade, 
Where  through  the  foliage  Indian  suns  look  bright ; 

Some  in  the  snows  of  wintry  regions  laid, 
By  the  cold  northern  light. 

And  some,  far  down  below  the  sounding  wave, 

Still  shdll  they  lie,  though  tempests  o'er  them  sweep, 

Never  may  flower  be  strewn  above  their  grave, 
Never  may  sister  weep  ! 

And  thou — the  billow's  queen— even  thy  proud  form 
On  our  glad  sight  no  more  perchance  may  swell ; 

Yet  God  alike  is  in  the  calm  and  storm — 
Fare-thee-well,  bark !  farewell ! 


THE  LAST  TREE  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Whisper,  thou  Tree,  thou  lonely  Tree, 

One,  where  a  thousand  stood  ! 
Well  might  proud  tales  be  told  by  thee, 

Last  of  the  solemn  wood ! 

Dwells  there  no  voice  amidst  thy  boughs, 

With  leaves  yet  darkly  green  ? 
Stillness  is  round,  and  noontide  glows 

Tell  us  what  thou  hast  seen. 

"  I  have  seen  the  forest  shadows  lie 

Where  men  now  reap  the  corn  ; 
I  have  seen  the  kingly  chase  rush  by, 

Through  the  deep  glades  at  morn. 

*  With  the  glance  of  many  a  gallant  spear, 
And  the  wave  of  many  a  plume, 

And  the  bounding  of  a  hundred  deer. 
It  hath  lit  the  woodland's  gloom. 

*  I  have  seen  the  knight  and  his  train  ride  pasjt. 
With  his  banner  borne  on  high  ; 

Cer  all  my  leaves  there  was  brightness  cast 
from  his  gleaming  panoply. 
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■  The  pilgrim  at  my  feet  hath  laid 
His  palm  branch  'midst  the  flowers. 

And  told  his  beads,  and  meekly  pray'd, 
Kneeling,  at  vesper-hours. 

"  And  the  merry-men  of  wild  and  glen, 

In  the  green  array  they  wore, 
Hare  feasted  here,  with  the  red  wine's  cheer. 

And  the  hunter's  song  of  yore. 

"  And  the  minstrel,  resting  in  my  shade. 

Hath  made  the  forest  rin^ 
With  the  lordly  tales  of  the  higii  Crusade, 

Once  loved  Sy  chief  and  kij^. 

■  But  now  the  noble  forms  are  gone 
That  walk'd  the  earth  of  old  ; 

The  soft  wind  hath  a  mournful  tone, 
The  sunny  light  looks  cold. 

"  There  is  no  glory  left  us  now, 
Like  the  glory  widi  the  dead  : — 

I  would  thit  where  they  slumber  low 
My  latest  leaves  were  shed  I" 

Oh !  thou  dark  Tree,  thou  lonely  Tree, 

That  mournest  for  the  past.  I 
A  peasant's  hame  in  thy  shades  I  see, 

£mbower'd  from  every  blast. 

A  lovely  and  a  mirthful  sound 

Of  laughter  meets  mine  ear ; 
For  the  poor  man's  children  sport  around 

On  the  turf,  with  nought  to  fear. 

And  roecs  lend  that  cabin's  wall 

A  happy  summer  glow  : 
And  the  open  door  stands  free  to  all. 

For  it  recks  not  of  a  foe. 

And  the  village  bells  are  on  the  breeze 

That  stire  thy  leaf,  dark  Tree ! 
How  can  I  mourn,  'midst  things  like  these. 

For  the  stormy  past,  with  thee  I 


THE  STREAMS. 


Tlic  power,  the  t)eauty,  and  the  majesty. 

That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mount:un, 

Oi  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Or  chasms  and  watery  depths  ;  all  those  have  vanish'd ! 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  heaven, 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  langoase :" 

Colkeidsk's  fTaUeiutei^ 

Yk  have  been  holy,  O  founts  and  floods  ! 

Ye  of  the  ancient  and  solemn  woods, 
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Ye  that  are  born  of  the  valleys  d;ep. 

With  the  water-flowers  on  your  breast  asleep. 

And  ye  that  gush  from  the  sou'/ding  caves — 

Hallow'd  have  been  your  waves. 

Hallow'd  by  man,  in  his  dreams  of  old 
Unto  beings  «ot  of  this  mortal  mould 
Viewless,  and  deathless,  and  wondrous  powers 
Whose  voice  he  heard  in  his  lonely  hours, 
And  sought  with  its  fancied  sound  to  still 

The  heart  earth  could  not  fill. 

Therefore  the  flowers  of  bright  summers  gone, 
O'er  your  sweet  waters,  ye  streams !  were  thrown  ; 
Thousand  of  gifts  to  the  sunny  sea 
Have  ye  swept  along,  m  your  wanderings  free. 
And  thrill'd  to  the  murmur  of  many  a  vow — 
Where  all  is  silent  now ! 

Nor  seems  it  strange  that  the  heart  hath  been 
So  link'd  in  love  to  your  margins  green ; 
That  still,  though  ruin'd,  your  early  shrines 
In  beauty  gleam  through  the  southern  vines, 
And  the  ivied  chapels  of  colder  skies. 

On  your  wild  banks  arise. 

For  the  loveliest  scenes  of  the  glowing  earth, 
Are  those  bright  streams !  where  your  springs  have  birth 
Whether  their  cavern'd  murmur  fills, 
With  a  tone  of  plaint,  the  hollow  hills, 
Or  the  glad  sweet  laugh  of  their  healthful  flow 
la  heard  'midst  the  hamlets  low. 

Or  whether,  ye  gladden  the  desert  sands 
With  a  joyous  music  to  pilgrim  bands, 
And  a  flash  from  under  some  ancient  rock, 
Where  a  shepherd-king  might  have  watch'd  his  floes. 
Where  a  few  lone  palm-trees  lift  their  heads. 
And  a  green  Acacia  spreads. 

Or  whether,  in  bright  old  lands  renown'd, 
Tne  laurels  thrill  to  your  first-born  sound, 
/md  the  shadow,  flung  from  the  Grecian  pinr, 
if  weeps  with  the  breeze  o'er  your  gleaming  Uiie, 
And  the  tall  reeds  whisper  to  your  waves, 
Beside  heroic  graves. 

Voices  and  lights  of  the  lonely  place ! 
By  the  freshest  fern  your  path  we  tnice : 
By  the  brightest  cups  on  the  emerald  mora, 
Whose  fairy  goblets  the  turf  emboss. 
By  the  rainbow  glancing  of  insect  wings. 
In  a  thousand  mazy  rings. 

There  sucks  the  bee,  for  the  richest  flowers 
Are  all  your  own  through  the  summer  hours 
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iTiere  the  proud  stag  his  feir  image  knows. 
Traced  on  your  glass  beneath  alder-boughs. 
And  the  Halcyon's  breast,  like  the  skies  array'd, 
Gleams  through  the  willow-shade. 

Bu*.  the  wild  sweet  tales,  thnt  with  elves  and  fev» 
Peopled  your  banks  in  the  olden  day?. 
Ana  the  memory  left  by  departed  love. 
To  your  antique  founts  in  glen  and  grove. 
Ana  the  glory  bom  of  the  poet's  dreams — 

These  are  your  charms,  bright  streama ' 

Now  is  the  time  of  your  flowery  rites. 
Gone  by  with  its  dances  and  young  delights: 
From  your  marble  urns  ye  have  burst  away. 
From  your  chapel-cells  to  the  laughing  day  ; 
Low  he  your  altars  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

And  the  woods  agam  are  lone. 

Yet  holy  still  be  your  living  springs. 
Haunts  of  all  gentle  and  glaosome  things ! 
Holy,  to  converse  with  nature's  lore. 
That  gives  the  worn  spirit  its  youth  once  more, 
And  to  silent  thoughts  of  the  love  divine. 
Making  the  heart  a  shrine  ! 
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rhere  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  so  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit." 

Grarft  LMXtrs 

GfH !  many  a  voice  is  thine,  thou  Wind !  fiill  many  a  voice  i? 

thine,  [sign ; 

From  every  scene  thy  wing  o'ersweeps  thou  bear's!  a  sound  anrt 
A  minstrel  wild  ana  strong  thou  art,  with  a  mastery  all  thine 

own,  [tone. 

And  the  spirit  is  thy  harp,  O  Wind  \  that  gives  the  answering 

Thou  hast  been  across  red  fields  of  war,  where  shiver'd  helmets 
he,  [sky ; 

And  thou  bringest  thence  the  thrilling  note  of  a  clarion  in  the 
A  rusding  of  proud  banner-f  jlds,  a  peal  of  stormy  drums, — 
All  these  are  in  thy  music  met,  as  when  a  leader  comes. 

Thcu  hast  been  o'er  solitary  seas,  and  from  their  wastes  brought 

back 
Each  noise  of  waters  that  awoke  in  the  mystery  of  thy  track — 
The  chime  of  low  soft  southern  waves  on  some  green  palmy 

shore, 
The  hollow  roll  of  distant  surge,  the  gather'd  billows'  roar. 

Thou  art  come  from  forests  dark  and  deep,  thou  mighty  rush 

ing  Wind ! 
And  thou  bearest  all  their  unisons  in  one  full  swell  combined  ; 
77 
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The  restless  pines,  the  moaning  stream,  all  hidden  thine;s  and 

free,  « 

Of  the  dim  old  sounding  wilderness,  have  lent  their  soul  to  thee. 

Thou  art  come  from  cities  lighted  up  for  the  conqueror  p.issing 

by, 
Thou  art  wafting  from  their  streets  asound  of  haughty  revelry ; 
The  rolling  of  triumphant  w^heels,  the  harpings  in  the  hall 
The  far-oti  shout  of  multitudes,  are  in  thy  rise  and  fall. 

ThOu  art  come  from  kingly  tombs  and  shrines,  from  ancient 
minsters  vast,  [liath  pass'd  ; 

Through  the  dark  aisles  of  a  thousand  years  thy  lonely  wing 

Thou  hast  caught  the  anthem's  billowy  swell,  the  stately  dirge's 
tone,  [slumber  gone. 

For  a  chief,  with  sword,  and  shield,  and  helm,  to  his  place  of 

Thou  art  come  from  long-forsaken  homes,  wherein  our  young 
days  flew,  [kind,  the  true  ; 

Thou  hast  found  sweet  voices  lingering  there,  the  loved,  the 

Thou  callest  back  those  melodies,  tnougu  now  all  changed  and 
fled— 

Be  still,  be  still,  and  haunt  us  not  with  music  from  the  dead ! 

Are  all  these  notes  in  thee,  wild  wind  ?  these  many  notes  in 

thee? 
Far  in  our  own  unfithom'd  souls  their  fount  must  surely  be ; 
Yes!  buried,  but  unsleeping,  there  thought  watches,  memory 

lies,  [harmonies. 

From  whose  deep  um  the  tones  are  pour'd  through  all  earth'u 
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A  sotmniNG  step  was  heard  by  night 

In  a  church  where  the  mighty  slept. 
As  a  mail-clad  youth,  till  nioriiiiig's  light, 

'Midst  the  tombs  his  vigil  kept. 
He  walk'd  ia- dreams  of  power  and  fame. 

He  lifted  a  proud,  bright  eye. 
For  the  hours  were  few  that  withheld  his  name 

From  the  roll  of  chivalry. 

Down  the  moonlit  aisles  he  paced  alone, 
"    With  a  free  and  stately  tread  ; 
And  the  floor  gave  back  a  muffled  tone 
From  the  couches  of  the  dead : 


•The  candidate  for  knighthood  was  under  the  necessity  of  keep* 
Ing  watch,  the  night  before  his  Inauguration,  in  a  church,  and  com 
ptelely  armed.    This  was  called  "  the  Vigil  of  Arms." 
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The  mlent  many  that  ronnd  him  lay, 

The  crown'd  and  helm'd  that  were, 
The  haughty  chiefe  of  the  war  array — 

Each  in  ms  sepulchre  ! 

But  no  dim  waminsf  of  time  or  fate 

That  youth's  flushed  hopes  could  chill ; 
He  moved  through  the  trophies  of  buried  state 

With  each  proud  pulse  throbbing  still. 
He  heard,  as  tlie  wind  through  the  chancel  sung. 

A  swell  of  the  trumpet's  breath  ; 
He  look'd  to  the  banners  on  high  that  hung, 

And  not  to  the  dust  beneath. 

And  a  royal  mask  of  splendor  seem'd 

Before  him  to  untold ; 
Through  the  solemn  arches  on  it  stream' d, 

With  many  a  gleam  of  gold ; 
There  were  crested  knight,  and  gorgeous  dame, 

Glittering  athwart  the  gloom, 
And  he  follow'd,  till  his  bold  step  came 

To  his  warrior-father's  tomb. 

But  there  the  still  and  shadowy  might 

Of  the  monumental  stone. 
And  the  holy  sleep  of  the  soft  lamp's  light 

That  over  its  quiet  shone. 
And  the  image  of  that  sire,  who  died 

In  his  noonday  of  renown — 
These  had  a  power  unto  which  the  pride 

Of  fiery  lile  bow'd  down. 

And  a  spirit  from  his  early  vears 

Came  back  o'er  his  thouglits  to  move. 
Till  his  eye  was  till'd  with  memory "s  tears. 

And  his  heart  with  childhood's  love  ! 
And  he  look'd,  with  a  change  in  his  softening  glancCj 

To  the  armor  o'er  the  grave — 
For  there  they  hung,  the  shield  and  lance. 

And  the  gauntlet  of  the  brave. 

And  the  sword  of  many  a  field  was  there. 

With  its  cross  for  the  hoar  of  need. 
When  the  knight's  bold  war-cry  hath  sunk  in  prayer. 

And  the  spear  is  a  broken  reed  ! 
— Hush!  did  a  breeze  through  the  armor  sigh? 

Did  the  folds  of  the  banner  shake  ? 
Not  so  I — from  the  tomb's  dark  mystery 

There  seera'd  a  voice  to  break ! 

He  had  heard  that  voice  bid  clarions  blow. 
He  had  caught  its  last  blessing's  breath— 

"Twas  the  same — but  its  awful  sweemeas  ooir 
Had  an  imdcr-tone  of  death ! 
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And  it  said — "  The  sword  hath  conquered  kings, 
And  the  spear  through  reahiis  hath  pass'd ; 

But  the  cross,  alone,  ot  all  these  things, 
Might  aid  me  at  the  last." 
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Heart  !  that  did'st  press  forward  still,* 
Where  the  trumpet's  note  rang  shrill. 
Where  the  knightly  swords  were  crossing, 
And  the  plumes  like  sea  foam  tossing. 
Leader  of  the  charinng  spear, 
fiery  heart ! — and  iiest  thou  here  ? 
May  this  narrow  spot  inurn 
Aught  that  so  could  beat  and  bum  ? 
Heart !  that  lovcdst  the  clarion's  blast, 
Silent  is  thy  place  at  last ; 
Silent — save  when  early  bird 
Sings  where  once  the  mass  was  heard  ; 
Silent — save  when  breeze's  moan 
Comes  throuujh  flowers  or  fretted  stone  ; 
And  the  wild-rose  waves  around  thee. 
And  the  long  dark  grass  hath  bound  thee, 
— Sleep'st  thou,  as  the  swiiin  might  sleep, 
In  his  muneless  valley  deep  I 

No !  brave  heart !  though  cold  and  lone. 
Kingly  power  is  yet  thine  own ! 
Feeri  not  thy  spirit  brood 
O'er  the  whispering  solitude  ? 
Lo  !  at  one  high  thought  of  thee. 
Fast  they  rise,  the  bold,  the  free. 
Sweeping  past  thy  lowly  bed. 
With  a  mute,  yet  stately  tread. 
Shedding  their  pale  armor's  ligh'; 
Forth  upon  the  breathless  night, 
Bendhig  every  warlike  plume 
In  the  prayer  o'er  saintly  tomb. 

Is  the  noble  Douglas  nigh, 
Arm'd  to  follow  tnee,  or  die  ? 
Now,  true  heart,  as  thou  wert  wont 
Pass  thou  to  the  peril's  front ! 
Where  the  banner-spear  is  gleaming. 
And  the  battle's  red  wine  streaming, 
*  Till  the  Paynim  quail  before  thee. 
Till  the  cross  wave  proudly  o'er  thee — 
Dreams  !  the  falling  of  a  leaf 
Wins  me  from  their  splendors  brief; 

•  "  Now  pass  thou  forward,  as  thou  wert  wont,  and  Douglas  wll 
'oHow  thee  or  die  !"  With  these  words  Doiijrliis  threw  from  him 
Ihe  heart  of  Bruce  into  mid-battle  against  the  Moors  of  Soain 
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Dreams,  yet  bright  ones !  scorn  them  not. 
Thou  that  seek'st  the  holy  spot ; 
Kor,  amidst  its  lone  domain, 
Call  the  faith  in  relics  vain ! 


NATURE'S  FAREWELL. 

'  The  beautiful  is  vanish'd,  and  returns  not." 

CuLERioae's  fVaUensteia 

"  A  YOUTH  rode  forth  from  his  childhood's  home. 
Through  the  crowded  paths  of  the  world  to  roam  ; 
And  the  green  leaves  whisper'd,  as  he  pass'd. 
Wherefore,  thou  dreamer,  away  so  fast  I 

"  Knew'st  thou  with  what  thou  art  parting  here. 

Long  would'st  thou  linger  in  doubt  and  fear ; 

Thy  heart's  light  laughter,  thy  sanny  hours, 

Thou  hast  left  in  our  shades  with  the  spring's  wild  flowem 

"  Under  the  arch  by  our  mingling  made. 
Thou  and  thy  brother  have  gaily  play'd  . 
Ye  may  meet  again  where  ye  roved  of  yore. 
But  as  ye  hate  met  there — oh !  never  more  I" 

On  rode  the  youth — and  the  boughs  among, 
Thus  the  free  birds  o'er  his  pathway  sung : 
"  Wherefore  so  fast  unto  lite  away  l 
Thou  art  leaving  for  ever  thy  joy  in  our  lay ! 

"  Thou  may'st  come  to  the  summer  woods  again, 
And  thy  heart  have  no  echo  to  greet  their  strain ; 
Afar  from  the  foliage  its  love  will  dwell — 
A  change  must  pass  o'er  thee — farewell,  farewell  I" 

On  rode  the  youth — and  the  founts  and  streams 
Thus  mingled  a  voice  with  his  joyous  dreams: 
"  We  have  been  thy  playmates  through  many  a  day, 
Wherefore  thus  leave  us  I — oh  I  yet  delay  I 

"  Listen  but  once  to  the  sound  of  our  mirth ! 
For  thee  'tis  a  melody  passing  from  earth. 
Never  again  wilt  thou  find  in  its  flow. 
The  peace  it  could  once  on  thy  heart  bestow. 

"  Thou  wilt  visit  the  scenes  of  thy  childhood's  glee. 
With  the  breath  of  the  world  on  thy  spirit  free ; 
Passion  and  sorrow  its  depth  will  have  stirr'd. 
And  the  singing  of  waters  be  vainly  heard. 

"  Thou  wilt  bear  in  our  glad.^me  laugh  no  part— 
WTiat  should  it  do  ibr  a  burning  heart  ? 
Thou  wilt  bring  to  the  banks  of  our  freshest  rill. 
Thirst  which  no  fotmtain  on  earth  may  still. 
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"  Farewell !— when  thou  comest  again  to  thine  own, 
Thou  wilt  miss  from  our  music  its  loveliest  tone  ; 
Mournfully  true  is  the  tale  we  tell — 
Yet  on,  tiery  dreamer !  farewell,  farewell !" 

And  a  something  of  gloom  on  his  spirit  weigh'd 
As  he  caught  the  last  sounds  of  his  native  shade ; 
But  he  knew  not,  till  many  a  bright  spell  broke. 
How  deep  were  the  oracles  Nature  spoke  I 


THE  BEINGS  OF  THE  MIND, 

'  The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay , 
Essentially  iininnrtal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray, 
And  more  belov'd  existence  ;  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage." — Byron. 

Come  to  me  in  your  triumphs  and  your  woes. 
Ye  forms,  to  life  by  glorious  poets  brought ! 

I  sit  alone  with  flowers,  and  vernal  boughs, 
In  the  deep  shadow  of  a  voiceless  thought ; 

'Midst  the  glad  music  of  the  spring  alone, 

And  sorrowfiil  for  visions  that  are  gone ! 

Come  to  me  !  make  your  thrilling  whispers  heard, 
Ye,  by  those  m;isters  of  the  soul  ondow'd 

With  life,  and  love,  and  many  a  burning  word. 
That  bursts  from  grief,  like  lightning  from  a  cloud 

And  smites  the  heart,  till  all  its  chords  reply, 

As  leaves  make  answer  when  the  wind  sweeps  by. 

Come  to  me  !  visit  my  dim  haunt ! — the  sound 
Of  hidden  springs  is  in  the  grass  beneath: 

The  stock-dove's  note  above ;  and  all  around, 
The  poesy  that  with  the  violet's  breath 

Floats  through  the  air,  in  rich  and  sudden  streams, 

MingUng,  like  music,  with  the  soul's  deep  dreams. 

Friends,  friends ! — for  such  to  my  lone  heart  ye  ate- 
Unchanging  ones !  from  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  glory  melts  not  as  a  waning  star, 
And  the  sweet  kindness  never,  never  dies ; 

Bright  children  of  the  bard  !  o'er  this  green  deU 

Pass  once  again,  and  light  it  with  your  spell ! 

Imogen !  fair  Fidele !  meekly  blending 
In  patient  grief,  "  a  smiling  with  a  sigh  ;"* 

And  thou,  Cordelia  !  faithful  daughter,  tending 
That  sire,  an  outcast  to  the  bitter  sky  ; 

Thou  of  the  soft  low  voice  ! — thou  art  not  gone ! 

Still  breathes  for  me  its  faint  and  flute-like  tone 

*  "  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh." — Cymbeline 
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And  come  to  me  I — sing  me  thy  willow-strain, 

Sweet  Desdemona !  with  the  sad  surprise 
In  thy  beseeching  glance,  where  stili,  thoagh  vain, 

UndLicm'd,  unquenchable  atFection  lies ; 
Come  b(  wing  thy  youii"  head  to  wrong  and  acorn. 
As  a  frail  hyacinth,  by  lowers  o'erborue. 

And  thou,  too,  fair  Ophelia !  flowers  are  here, 
That  well  might  win  thy  footstep  to  the  spot — 

Pale  cowslips,  meet  for  maiden's  early  bier. 
And  pansies  for  sad  thoughts,* — but  needed  not ! 

Come  with  thy  wreatlis,  and  all  the  love  and  ligh; 

In  that  wild  eye  still  tremulously  bright. 

And  Juliet,  vision  of  the  south !  enshrining 

All  gifts  that  unto  its  rich  heaven  belong ; 
The  gu)w,  the  sweetness,  in  its  rose  combining. 

The  soul  its  nightingales  poiu-  forth  in  song, 
Thau,  making  death  deep  joy ! — ^but  could'st  thou  die  f 
No  I— thy  young  love  hatli  immortality ! 

From  earth's  bright  faces  fades  the  light  of  mom. 
From  earth '3  glad  voices  drops  the  joyous  tone  ; 

But  ye,  the  children  of  the  soul,  were  bom 
Deathless,  and  for  undying  love  alone  ; 

And,  oh  !  ye  beautiful  I  'tis  well,  how  well, 

In  the  soul's  world,  with  you,  where  changs  is  not,  to  dwell ; 


THE  LYRE'S  LAMENT. 

■  A  lar^  lyre  hung  in  an  opening  of  ihe  rock,  and  gave  forth  its 
•  iccholy  mti^ic  to  the  wiud — but  no  huuan  being  was  to  be  seen.' 

SaiatAiet 
A  DEEP-ToxED  lyre  hung  murmuring 
To  the  v^ild  wind  of  the  sea : 
"  Oh  melancholv  wind,"  it  sigh'd, 
"  What  would  thy  breath  with  me  ? 

"  Thou  can'st  not  wake  the  spirit 

That  in  me  slumbering  lies, 
Thou  strikest  not  forth  th'  electric  fire 

Of  buried  melodies. 

"  Wind  of  the  dark  sea-waters ! 
Thou  dost  but  sweep  my  strings 
Into  wild  gusL^  of  moumfu'lness. 
With  the  rushing  of  thy  wings. 

"  But  the  spell — the  gift — the  liehtningf— 
Within  my  frame  conceal'd, 
Must  I  moulder  on  the  rock  away. 
With  their  triumphs  unreveal'd  ? 

•  "  Here's  pansies  for  you— that's  for  thoughts.— IToMte. 
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**  I  have  powex,  high  power,  for  freedom 

To  wake  the  burning  soul ! 
I  have  sounds  that  through  the  ancient  hills 

Like  a  torrent's  voice  might  roll. 

"  I  have  pealing  notes  of  victory 
That  might  welcome  kings  from  war ; 

I  have  rich  deep  tones  to  send  the  wail 
For  a  hero's  death  afar. 

"  I  have  chords  to  lift  the  paean 

From  the  temple  to  the  sky, 
Full  as  the  forest-unisons 

When  sweeping  winds  are  high. 

"  And  love — for  love's  lone  sorrow 
I  have  accents  that  might  swell 

Through  the  summer  air  with  the  rose's  breath. 
Or  the  violets'  faint  farewell: 

"  Soft — spiritual — mournful — 

Sighs  in  each  note  enshrined — 
But  who  shall  call  that  sweetness  forth  ? 

Thou  can'st  not,  ocean-wind ! 

"  I  pass  without  my  glory, 

y  orgotten  I  decay — 
Where  is  the  touch  tc  give  me  life  ? 

— Wild,  fitful  wind,  away !" 

So  sigh'd  the  broken  music 
That  in  gladness  had  no  part — 

How  like  art  thou,  neglected  lyre, 
To  many  a  human  heart ! 


TASSO'S  CORONATION.* 

A  crown  of  victory !  a  triumphal  song! 
Oh!  call  some  friend,  iiimn  whose  pitying  heart 
The  wearj'  one  may  calmly  sinit  to  rest ; 
I,et  some  kind  voice,  beside  his  lowly  couch, 
Pour  the  last  prayer  for  mortal  agony  ! 

A  trumpet's  note  is  in  the  sky,  in  the  glorious  Roman  sky. 
Whose  dome  hath  rung,  so  many  an  age,  to  the  voice  of 

victory ; 
There  is  crowding  to  the  Capitol,  the  imperial  streets  along, 
For  again  a  conqueror  must  be  crown'd — a  kingly  chiTd  of 
song: 

Yet  his  chariot  lingers. 
Yet  around  his  home 
Broods  a  shadow  silently, 
'Midst  the  joy  of  Rome. 

•  Tasso  died  at  Rome  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  hU  caay 
lation  in  the  Capital. 
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A  thonsand  thousand  laurel  boughs  are  waving  wide  and  &r. 
To  shed  out  their  triumphal  gleams  around  his  rolling  car ; 
A  thousand  haunts  of  olden  gods  have  given  their  wealth  of 

flowers, 
To  scattet  o'er  his  path  of  fame  bright  hues  in  gem-like  showers. 

Peace !  within  his  chamber 

Low  the  mighty  lies ; 

With  a  cli3U(l  of  dreams  on  his  noble  brow. 

And  a  wandering  in  his  eyes. 

Sing,  sing  for  him,  the  lord  of  song,  for  him,  whose  rashing 
strain  [main ! 

In  mastery  o'er  the  spirit  sweeps,  like  a  strong  wind  o  er  the 

Whose  voice  lives  deep  in  burning  hearts,  lor  ever  there  to 
dwell. 

As  fiill-toned  oracles  are  shrined  in  a  temple's  holiest  cell. 

Yes  I  for  him,  the  victor. 
Sing — but  low,  sing  low ! 
A  soft  sad  miserere  chant 
For  a  soul  about  to  go ! 

The  sun,  the  sun  of  Italy  is  pouring  o'er  his  way, 
Where  the  old  three  himdred  triumphs  moved,  a  flood  of  gold- 
en day ;  [nown— 
Streaming  through  every  haughty  arch  of  the  Caesars'  past  re- 
Bring  forth,  in  that  exulting  light,  the  conqueror  for  his  crown ' 

Shut  the  proud  bright  sunshine 
From  the  fading  sight ! 
There  needs  no  ray  by  the  bed  of  death. 
Save  the  holy  taper's  ught. 

The  wreath  is  twined — the  way  is  strewn — the  lordly  trair  are 

met — 
The  streets  are  hung  with  coronals — why  stays  the  minstrel  yet  I 
Shout !  as  an  army  shouts  in  joy  around  a  royal  chief- 
Bring  forth  the  bard  of  chivaliy,  the  bard  of  love  and  grief! 

Silence  !  forth  we  bring  him. 

In  his  last  array  ; 

From  love  and  grief  the  freed,  the  flown^ 

Way  for  the  bier — make  way  ! 


THE  BETTER  LAND. 

••  1  HEAR  thee  speak  of  the  better  land. 
Thou  call'st  its  children  a  happy  band ; 
Mother !  oh,  where  is  that  radiant  shore  1 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows. 
And  the  fire-flies  glance  through  the  myrtle  bonghiT** 
— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child !" 
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"  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies? 
Or  'midst  the  green  islimds  of  glittering  seas. 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze. 
And  strange  bright  birds  on  their  starry  wings,      < 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  ?" 
— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child !" 

"  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old, 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold  ? — 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine. 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  nuni^. 
And  the  pearl  gleams  tbrtn  from  the  coral  strand  ?- 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land  ?" 
— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !" 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  hoy ! 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  jov ; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair- 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there : 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom. 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
It  is  there  it  is  there,  my  child  !" 


THE  WOUNDED  EAGLE. 

Eagle  !  this  is  not  thy  sphere ! 
Warrior-bird!  what  seek'st  thou  here? 
Wherefore  by  the  fountain's  brink 
Doth  thy  royal  pinion  sink  ? 
Wherefore  on  the  violet's  bed 
Lay'st  thou  thus  thy  drooping  head  ? 
Thou,  that  hold'st  the  blast  in  scorn. 
Thou,  that  wear'st  the  wings  of  morn 

Eagle  !  wilt  thou  not  arise  ? 
Look  upon  thine  own  bright  skies! 
Lift  thy  glance  !  the  fiery  sun 
There  his  pride  of  place  hath  won? 
And  the  mountain  kirk  is  there. 
And  sweet  sound  hath  fill'd  the  air  ; 
Hast  thou  left  that  realm  on  high  ? 
—Oh!  it  can  be  but  to  die  ! 

Eagle,  eagle  !  thou  hast  bow'd 
From  thine  empire  o'er  the  cloud  ! 
Thou,  that  had'st  ethereal  birth, 
Thou  hast  stoop'd  too  near  the  earth, 
And  the  huntei-'s  shaft  hath  found  thee. 
And  the  toils  of  death  hath  bound  thee  . 
— VVherefore  didst  thou  leave  thy  place« 
Creature  of  a  kingly  race  I 


SADN'ESS  AND  MIRTH 

Wert  thou  weary  of  thy  throne  T 
\ya9  thy  sky's  dominion  lone  ? 
Chill  and  lone  it  well  might  be, 
Yet  that  mighty  wing  was  free  ! 
Now  the  chain  is  o"er  it  cast. 
From  iny  neart  the  blood  flows  fast, 
— Woe  tor  gifted  souls  and  high  '. 
Is  not  such  their  destiny  ? 


SADNESS  AND  MIRTH. 

"  Say.  these  wild  fits  of  uncurb'd  laughter 
Athwart  the  elooiiijr  tenor  of  your  mind, 
As  it  has  lower'd  of  l«te,  so  keenly  cast, 
DnsiiileU  seem,  and  stmngs. 

Oh  !  nothine  strange. 
Did'st  thou  ne'er  see  the  swallow's  veering  br^C, 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloud, 
In  the  sunn'd  glim[>ses  of  a  troubled  day. 
Shiver  in  silvery  brightness  ? 
Or  boatman's  oar,  as  vivid  lightning  flash 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that,  like  a  spirit's  path. 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  lake  ? 
O,  eentle  friend  : 
Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  yesterday  was  sad. 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow  :" — Joanna  BaiUie. 

Ve  met  at  the  stately  feasts  of  old. 
Where  the  bright  wine  foam'd  over  scalpmred  gold. 
Sadness  and  mirth  !  ye  were  mingled  there 
With  the  sound  of  the  lyre  in  the  sr-ented  air ; 
As  the  cloud  and  the  lightning  are  blent  on  high. 
Ye  mix'd  in  the  gorgeous  revelry. 

For  there  hun^  o'er  tho«e  banquets  of  vore  a  gloom, 
A  thought  and  a  shadow  of  the  tnmb ; 
It  gave  to  the  flute-notes  an  under-tone. 
To  the  rose  a  coloring  not  its  own. 

To  the  breath  of  the  myrtle  a  mournful  power 

Sadness  and  mirth :  jc  had  each  your  d^wer ! 
Ye  met  when  the  triumph  swept  proudiv  by. 
With  the  Roman  eagles  through  the  sky ! 
I  know  that  even  then,  in  his  hour  of  pride. 
The  soul  of  the  mighty  within  him  died  ; 
That  a  void  hi  his  bosom  lay  darkly  still. 
Which  the  music  of  victorj-  might  never  fill ! 

Thou  wert  there,  oh.  mirth !  swelling  on  the  ahout, 
Tilj  the  temples,  like  echo-cave?,  rau'T  out ; 
Thine  were  the  garlands,  the  songs,  tEe  wine. 
All  the  rich  voices  in  air  were  thine. 
The  incense,  the  sunshine — but,  sadness,  thy  part 
Deepest  of  all,  was  the  victor's  heart !  ' 
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Ye  meet  at  the  bridal  with  flower  and  tear  ; 

Strangely  and  wildly  ye  meet  by  the  bier ! 

As  the  gleam  from  a  sea-bird's  white  wing  shed, 

Crosses  the  storm  in  its  path  of  dread ; 

As  a  dirge  meets  the  breeze  of  a  summer  sky 

Sadness  and  mirth !  so  ye  come  and  fly ! 

Ye  meet  in  the  poet's  haunted  breast, 
Darkness  and  rainbow,  alike  its  guest ! 
When  the  breath  of  the  violet  is  out  in  spring, 
When  the  woods  with  the  wakening  of  music  ring, 
O'er  his  dreamy  spirit  your  currents  pass. 
Like  shadow  and  sunlight  o'er  mountain  grass. 

When  will  your  parting  be,  sadness  and  mirth  ? 
Bright  stream  and  dark  one  ! — oh !  never  on  earth ! 
Never  while  triumphs  and  tombs  are  so  near. 
While  death  and  love  walk  the  same  dim  sphere. 
While  flowers  unfold  where  the  storm  may  sweep, 
While  the  heart  of  man  is  a  soundless  deep ! 

But  there  smiles  a  land,  oh !  ye  troubled  pair ! 
Where  ye  have  no  part  in  the  summer  air. 
Far  from  the  breathings  of  changeful  skies, 
Over  the  seas  and  the  graves  it  fies  ; 
Where  the  day  of  the  nghtning  and  cloud  is  done, 
And  joy  reigns  alone,  as  the  lonely  sun ! 


THE  NIGHTINGALE'S  DEATH-SONG. 

WUlst  du  nach  den  Nachtisallen  fragen 

Die  mit  seelenvollen  melodie 
Dich  entzijckten  in  des  Lenzes  Tagen  1 

— Nur  so  lang  sie  liebten,  waren  sie. — SchUlm 

MoTTNFiTLLY,  sing  moumfuUy, 

And  die  away,  my  heart ! 
The  rose,  the  glorious  rose  is  gone, 

And  I,  too,  will  depart. 

The  skies  have  lost  their  splendor, 
The  waters  changed  their  tone, 

And  wherefore,  in  the  faded  world, 
Should  music  linger  on  1 

Where  h  the  golden  sunshine, 
And  where  flower-cup's  glow  ? 

And  where  the  joy  of  the  dancing  leaves, 
And  the  fountain's  laughing  flow  1 

A  voice,  in  every  whisper 
Of  the  wave,  the  bough,  the  air, 

Comes  asking  for  the  beautiful, 
And  moaning,  "  Where,  oh !  where  1' 


THE  DIVER, 

Tell  of  the  brightness  parted, 
Thou  bee,  thou  lamb  at  play! 

Thou  lark,  in  thy  victorious  mirth ! 
— Are  ye,  too,  pass'd  away  ? 

Mournfully,  sing  mournfully ! 

The  royal  rose  is  gone. 
Melt  from  the  woods,  my  spirit,  melt 

In  one  deep  farewell  tone  ! 

Not  so,  swell  forth  triumphantly. 

The  full,  rich,  fervent  strain  ! 
Hence  with  young  love  and  Ufe  I  go, 

In  the  simuner's  joyous  train. 

With  sunshine,  with  sweet  odor, 

With  every  precious  thing, 
Upon  the  last  warm  southern  breeze 

My  soul  its  flight  shall  wing. 

Alone  I  shall  not  linger, 

When  the  days  of  nope  are  past. 
To  watch  the  fall  of  leaf  by  leaf. 

To  wait  the  rushing  blast. 

Triumphantly,  triumphantly ! 

Sing  to  the  woods,  I  go ! 
For  me,  perchance,  in  other  lands. 

The  glorious  rose  may  blow. 

The  sky's  transparent  azure. 
And  the  greensward's  violet  breath. 

And  the  dance  of  light  leaves  in  the  wind. 
May  there  know  nought  of  death. 

No  more,  no  more  sing  moumiiilly ! 

Swell  high,  then  break,  my  heart 
With  love,  the  spirit  of  the  woods. 

With  summer  I  depart ! 


THE  DIVER. 
'  They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." — SheUtp. 

TaotJ  hast  been  where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow, 
Thou  hast  fought  with  eddying  waves; — 

Thy  cheek  is  pafe,  and  thy  heart  beats  low, 
Thou  searcher  of  ocean's  caves ! 

Thou  hast  look'd  on  the  gleaming  wealth  of  old, 
And  wrecks  where  the  brave  have  striven : 

The  deep  is  a  strong  and  a  fearful  hold. 
But  thou  its  bar  hast  riven ! 
78 
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A  wild  and  weary  life  is  thine ; 

A  wasting  task  and  lone, 
Though  treasure-grols  for  thee  may  shim 

To  all  besides  unknown ! 

A  weary  life  !  but  a  swift  decay 

Soon,  soon  shall  set  thee  free  ; 
Thou'rt  passing  fast  from  thy  toils  away, 

Thou  wrestler  with  the  sea  ! 

In  thy  dim  eye,  on  thy  hollow  cheek, 

Well  are  the  death-signs  read — 
Go  !  for  the  pearl  in  its  cavern  seek. 

Ere  hope  and  power  be  fled  ! 

And  bright  in  beauty's  coronal 

That  gh"stening  gem  shall  be  ; 
A  star  to  all  in  the  fe-tive  hall — 

But  who  will  think  on  thee  ? 

None ! — as  if  gleams  from  the  queen-like  head, 

Not  one  'midst  throngs  will  say, 
"  A  life  hath  been  like  a  rain-drop  shed. 

For  that  pale  quivering  ray." 

Woe  for  the  wealth  thus  dearly  bought ! 

— And  are  not  those  like  thee, 
Who  win  for  earth  the  gems  of  thought? 
'       0  wrestler  with  the  sea  ! 

Down  to  the  gulfs  of  the  soul  they  go. 
Where  the  passion-fountains  burn, 

Gathering  the  jewels  far  below 
From  many  a  buried  urn  : 

Wringing  from  lava-veins  the  fire. 

That  o'er  bright  words  is  pour'd  ; 
Learning  deep  sounds,  to  make  the  lyre 

A  spirit  in  each  chord. 
But,  oh !  the  price  of  bitter  tears, 

Paid  for  the  lonely  power 
That  throws  at  last  o'er  desert  years, 

A  darkly  glorious  dower ! 
Like  flower-seeds,  by  the  wild  wind  spread. 

So  radiant  thoughts  are  strew'd  ; 
—The  soul  whence  th  se  high  gifts  are  shed, 

May  faint  in  solitude  I 
And  who  will  think,  when  the  strain  is  sung 

Till  a  thousand  hearts  are  stirr'd, 
What  life-drops,  from  the  minstrel  wrung, 

Have  gush'd  with  every  word  ? 
None,  none ! — his  treasures  live  like  thine, 

He  stiives  and  dies  like  thee  ; 
—Thou,  that  liast  been  to  the  pearl's  dark  shrine, 

O  wrestler  with  the  sea  ! 


THE  REQUIEM  OF  GEMUS.  W 


THE  REQUIEM  OF  GENIUS. 

"Les  poetes  dont  I'iina^ination  tient  a  la  puissance  d'aimer  ct  dc 
taattiil,  ne  sont  Us  jkis  les  Ivmnis  d'une  autre  region  V 

Madame  die  Stael — Ue  L'AUemag»». 

So  tears  for  thee ! — though  light  be  from  us  gone 
With  thy  soul's  radiance,  bright,  jcei  restless  one ! 

No  tears  for  thee  ! 
They  that  have  loved  an  exile,  must  not  mcim 
To  see  him  partins  for  his  native  bourne 

O'er  the  dark  sea. 

AU  the  high  music  of  thy  spirit  here. 
Breathed  but  the  language  of  another  sphere, 

Unecho'd  round ; 
And  straiige,  though  sweet,  as  'midst  our  weeping  skies 
Some  hali-rememl^r'd  strain  of  paradise 

Might  sadly  sound. 

Hast  thou  been  answer'd  ?  thou,  that  from  the  night 
And  from  the  voices  of  the  tempest's  might. 

And  from  the  past, 
Wert  seeking  still  same  oracle's  reply. 
To  pour  the  secrets  of  man's  destiny 

Forth  on  tlie  bfast ! 

Hast  thou  been  answer'd  ? — thou,  that  through  the  gloom, 
And  shadow,  and  stem  silence  of  the  tomb, 

A  cry  did'st  send, 
So  passionate  and  deep  ?  to  pierce,  to  move, 
To  win  back  token  of  unburied  love 

Jr'rom  buried  friend ! 

And  hast  thou  found  where  livins  waters  burst  1 
Thou  that  did'st  pine  amidst  us  in  the  thirst 

Of  fever-dreams ! 
Are  the  true  fountains  thine  for  evermore  ? 
Oh!  lured  so  long  hy  shining  mists,  that  wore 

The  light  of  streams ! 

Speak !  is  it  well  with  thee  ? — We  call,  as  thou, 
With  thy  lit  eye,  deep  voice,  and  kindled  brow, 

Wert  wont  to  call 
On  the  departed !    Art  thou  bless'd  and  free  ? 
— ^Alaa !  the  lips  earth  covers,  even  to  thee. 

Were  silent  all ! 

Yet  shall  our  hope  rise  fann'd  by  quenchless  faith. 
As  a  flame,  foster'd  by  some  warm  wind's  breath, 

In  light  upsprings: 
Freed  soul  of  song ;  yes,  thou  hast  found  the  sought ; 
Borne  to  "hy  home  ol  beauty  and  of  thought^ 

On  morning's  wingF. 
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And  we  will  dream  it  is  thy  joy  we  hear. 
When  lil'e's  young  music,  ringing  far  and  clear, 

O'erflows  the  sky  : — 
No  tears  for  thee  !  the  lin^ring  gloom  is  our*— 
Thou  art  for  converse  wl:R  all  glorious  powers, 

Never  to  die : 


TRIUMPHANT  MUSIC. 

"  Tacete,  tacete,  O  suoni  trionfantt ! 
Risvegliate  in  vane  '1  cor  che  non  pud  liberarsL  ' 

Wherefore  and  whither  bear'st  thou  up  my  n>irit, 
On  eagle  wings,  through  every  plume  that  thrill  \ 

It  hath  no  crown  of  victory  to  inherit — 
Be  still,  triumphant  harmony  !  be  still ! 

Thine  are  no  sounds  for  earth,  thus  proudly  swelling 

Info  rich  floods  of  jov  : — it  is  but  pain 
To  mount  so  high  yet  find  on  high  no  dwelling, 

To  sink  so  fast,  so  heavily  again ! 

No  sounds  for  earth  ? — Yes,  to  young  chieftain  dying 

On  his  own  battle-field,  at  set  of  sun. 
With  his  freed  country's  banner  o'er  him  flying, 

Well  niight'st  thou  speak  of  fame's  high  guerdon  woa 

No  sounds  for  earth  ? — Yes,  for  the  martyr  leading 

Unto  victorious  death  serenely  on. 
For  patriot  by  his  rescued  altars  bleeding. 

Thou  hast  a  voice  in  each  majestic  tone. 

But  speak  not  thus  to  one  whose  heart  isbcatmg 
Against  life's  narrow  bound,  in  conflict  vain  ! 

For  power,  for  joy,  high  hope,  and  rapturous  greeting, 
Thou  wakest  lone  thirst — be  hush'd,  exulting  strain ! 

Be  hush'd,  or  breathe  of  grief! — of  exile  yearnings 
Under  the  willows  of  the  stranger-shore  ; 

Breathe  of  the  soul's  untold  and  restless  burnings, 
For  looks,  tones,  footsteps,  that  return  no  more. 

Breathe  of  deep  love — a  lonely  vigil  keeping 
Through  the  night-hours,  o'er  wr.sted  wealth  to  pine , 

Rich  thoughts  ana  sad,  like  faded  rose-leaves  heapmg, 
In  the  shut  heart,  at  once  a  tomb  and  shrine. 

Or  pass  as  if  thy  spirit-notes  came  sighing 
From  worlds  beneatn  some  blue  Elysian  sky  ; 

Breathe  of  repose,  the  pure,  the  bright,  the  undying— 
Of  joy  no  more — bewildering  harmony ! 


SECOND  SIGHT 


SECOND  SIGHT. 

'*He'er  err'd  the  prophet  heart  that  erief  insphed. 
Though  jojr's  illusions  mock  their  votarisL"  —Maimrim. 

A  MorRMTT,  gift  is  mine,  O  friends ! 

A  mournful  gift  is  mine  ! 
A  murmur  of  trie  soul  which  blends 

With  the  flow  of  song  and  wine. 

An  eve  that  through  the  triumph's  hour 

Beholds  the  coniing  woe, 
And  dwells  upon  the  faded  flower 

'Midst  the  rich  summer's  glow. 

Ye  smile  to  view  fair  faces  bloom 
Where  the  father's  board  is  spread ; 

I  see  the  stillness  and  the  gloom 
Of  a  home  whence  all  are  fled. 

I  see  the  wither'd  garlands  lie 

Forsaken  on  the  earth. 
While  the  lamps  yet  burn,  and  the  dancers  fly 

Through  the  ringing  hall  of  mirth. 

I  see  the  blood-red  future  stain 

On  the  warrior's  gorgeous  crest ; 
And  rhe  bier  amidst  the  bridal  train 

When  they  come  with  roses  dresl. 

I  hf>ar  the  still  small  moan  of  time. 

Through  the  ivy  branches  made, 
Where  the  palace,  in  its  glorj-'s  prime. 

With  the  sunshine  stands  array'd. 

The  thunder  of  the  seas  I  hear, 

The  shriek  along  the  wave. 
When  the  bark  sweeps  forth,  and  song  and  cheer 

Salute  the  parting  brave. 

With  every  breeze  a  spirit  sends 

To  me  some  warning  sign : — 
A  mournful  gift  is  mine,  O  friends ! 

A  mournful  gift  is  mine ! 

Oh !  prophet  heart !  thy  grief,  thy  power. 

To  all  deep  souls  belong  ; 
Thf  shadow  in  the  sunny  hour. 

The  wail  in  the  mirthful  song. 

Their  sight  is  all  too  sadly  clear — 

For  them  a  veil  is  riven  : 
Their  piercing  thoughts  renose  net  here. 

Their  home  is  but  in  Heaven. 
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THE  SEA-BIRD  FLYING  INLAND. 

Thy  path  is  not  as  mine  ;— where  thou  art  blest, 
My  spirit  would  but  wither  ;  mine  own  grief 
Is  in  mine  eyes  a  richer,  holier  thing, 
Than  all  thy  happiness. 

Hath  the  summer's  breath  on  the  south-wind  borne. 
Met  the  dark  seas  in  tlieir  sweeping  scorn  ? 
Hath  it  lured  thee.  Bird !  from  iheir  sounding  caves, 
To  the  river  shores  where  the  osier  waves  I 

Or  art  thou  come  on  the  hills  to  dwell, 
Where  the  sweet-voiced  echoes  iiave  many  a  cell ! 
Where  the  moss  bears  print  of  the  wild  deer's  tread. 
And  the  heath  like  a  royal  robe  is  spread  ? 

Thou  hast  done  well,  O  thou  bright  sea-bird  ! 
There  is  joy  where  the  song  of  the  lark  is  heard. 
With  the  dancing  of  waters  through  copse  and  dell. 
And  the  bee's  low  tune  in  the  fox-glove's  bell. 

Thou  hast  done  well : — Oh  !  the  seas  are  lone, 
And  the  voice  they  send  up  hath  a  mournful  tone ; 
A  mingling  of  dirges  and.  wild  farewells, 
Fitfully  breathed  through  its  anthem-swells. 

— The  proud  bird  rose  as  the  words  were  said — 
The  rush  of  his  pinion  swept  o'er  my  head. 
And  the  glance  of  his  eye,  in  its  bright  disdain. 
Spoke  him  a  child  of  the  haughty  main. 

He  hath  flown  from  the  woods  to  the  ocean's  breaaf, 

To  his  throne  of  pride  on  the  billow's  crest 

— Oh !  who  shall  say,  to  a  spirit  free, 

•  There  lies  the  patliway  of  bliss  for  thee  1" 


THE  SLEEPER. 


"For  sleep  is  awful." — Byron 

Oh  !  lightly,  lightly  tread  ! 

A  holy  thing  is  sleep, 
On  the  worn  spirit  shed, 

And  eyes  that  wake  to  weep. 

A  holy  thing  from  Heaven, 
A  gracious  dewy  cloud, 

A  covering  mantle  given 
The  weary  to  enshroud. 

Oh !  lightly,  lighty  tread ! 

Revere  the  pale  still  brovy, 
The  meekly-drooping  head. 

The  long-hair's  willowy  flon*. 
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Ye  know  not  what  ye  do, 

That  call  the  slmnberer  back, 
From  the  world  unseen  by  you 

Unto  lite's  dim  faded  track. 

Her  soul  is  &r  away. 

In  her  childhood's  land,  perchance. 
Where  her  young  sisters  play. 

Where  shines  tier  mother's  glance. 

Some  old  sweet  native  sound 

Her  spirit  haply  weaves ; 
A  harmony  profound 

Of  woods  with  all  their  leaves ; 

A  murmur  of  the  sea, 

A  laughing  tone  of  streams : — 
Long  may  her  sojourn  be 

In  the  music  laud  of  dreams  ! 

Each  voice  of  love  is  there. 

Each  gleam  of  beauty  fled. 
Each  lost  one  still  more  fair — 

Oh  !  lightly,  lightly  tread ! 


THE  MIRROE  IN  THE  DESERTED  HALL, 

O,  DIM,  forsaken  mirror ! 
How  many  a  stately  throng 
Hath  o'er  thee  gleam'd,  in  vanish'd  horns 
01'  the  wine-cup  and  the  song ! 

The  song  hath  left  no  echo ; 
The  bright  wine  hath  been  quaff 'd ; 
And  hush'd  is  every  silvery  voice 
That  lightly  here  hath  laugh'd. 

Oh !  mirror,  lonely  mirror, 
Thou  of  the  silent  hall ! 
Thou  hast  been  flush'd  with  beauty's  bloom- 
Is  this,  too,  vanish'd  all  ? 

It  is,  with  the  scatter'd  garlands 
Of  triumphs  long  ago  ; 
With  the  melodies  of  buried  lyres ; 
With  the  faded  rainbow's  glow. 

And  for  all  the  gorgeous  pageants, 
For  the  glance  of  gem  and  plume. 
For  lamp,  and  harp,  and  rosy  wreath. 
And  vase  of  rich  perfume. 

Now,  dim,  forsaken  mirror, 
Thou  givest  but  faintly  back 
The  quiet  stars,  and  the  eauirg  moon. 
On  her  solitary  tracl*. 
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And  thus  with  man's  proud  spirit 
Thou  tellest  nie  'twill  be, 
When  the  forms  and  hues  of  this  world  fade 
From  liis  memory,  as  from  tliee : 

And  his  heart's  long-troubled  waters 
At  last  in  stillness  lie. 
Reflecting  but  the  images 
Of  the  solemn  world  on  high. 


TO  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  BERNARD  BARTON 

THE  QUAKER  POET. 

Happy  thou  art,  the  child  of  one 

Who  ill  each  lowly  flower. 
Each  leaf  that  glances  to  the  sun. 

Or  trembles  with  ihe  shower  ; 

In  each  soft  shadow  of  the  sky, 

Or  sparkle  of  tiie  stream, 
Will  guide  thy  kindling  spirit's  eye 

To  trace  the  Love  Supreme. 

So  shall  deep  quiet  fill  thy  breast, 
A  joy  in  wood  and  wild  ; — 

And  e'en  for  this  I  call  thee  blest. 
The  gentle  poet's  cliild  ] 


THE  STAR  OP  THE  MINE 

From  the  deep  chambers  of  a  mine. 

With  heavy  gloom  o'erspread, 
I  saw  a  star  at  noontide  sliine, 

Serenely  o'er  my  head. 

I  had  not  seen  it  'midst  the  glow 

Of  the  rich  upper  day  ; 
But  in  that  shaduvvy  world  below 

How  my  heart  bless'd  it£»  ray ! 

And  still,  the  farther  from  ^ny  sight 

Torches  and  lamps  were  borne, 
The  purer,  lovelier,  seem'd  ihe  light 

That  wore  its  beams  misliorn. 

Oh  !  what  is  like  that  heavenly  spark  1 
— A  friend's  kind,  steadfast  eye  ; 

Where,  brightest  when  the  world  grows  dark, 
Hope,  cheer,  and  comfort  li"" ! 


WASHINGTON  S  STATUE.— ETC  fJl 

WASHLNGTOX'S  STATUE. 
SEXT    FROM    EXGLAM)    TO   AVTyTCA. 

Yes  !  rear  thy  guardian  hero's  form 
On  thy  proud  soil,  thou  western  world  . 

A  watcher  through  each  sign  of  storm. 
O'er  freedom's  llag  unfuri'd. 

There,  as  before  a  shrine,  to  bow, 

Bid  thy  true  sons  their  children  lead : 
The  language  of  that  noble  brow 

For  all  things  good  shall  plead. 

The  ^irit  rear'd  in  patriot  fight, 

The  virtue  bora  ol  home  and  hearth. 
There  calmly  throned,  a  holy  hght 

Shall  pour  o'er  chainless  eanh. 

And  let  that  work  of  England's  hand. 
Sent  through  the  blast  and  surge's  roar, 

So^irt  with  tranquil  glory  stand, 
For  ages  on  thy  shore  I 

Such,  through  all  time,  the  greetings  be. 

That  with  the  Atlantic  billow  sweep ! 
Telling  the  mighty  and  the  tree 

Of  brothers  o'er  the  deep. 


A  THOUGHT  OF  HOME  AT  SEA. 
WRITTEX  FOR  MUSIC. 

'Tis  lone  on  the  waters 
\Vlien  eve's  mournful  bell 

Sends  forth  to  the  sunset 
A  note  of  farewell ; 

When,  borne  with  the  shadows 
And  winds  eis  they  sweep, 

There  comes  a  fond  memory 
Of  home  o'er  the  deep ; 

When  the  wing  of  the  itc^-bird 

Is  turn'd  to  her  nest. 
And  the  thought  of  the  sailor 

To  all  he  loves  best ! 

Tis  lone  on  the  waters — 
That  hour  hath  a  spell — 

To  firing  back  sweet  voices^ 
With  words  of  &rewell ! 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  SISTER-L\-LA\V. 

We  mi3s  ihy  voice  while  early  flowers  are  blowing, 
And  the  hrst  flush  of  b!os=oin  clothes  each  bough, 

And  the  Spring  sunshine  round  our  home  is  glowing 
Soft  as  thy  smile.    Thou  should'st  be  with  us  now. 

With  us?  we  wrong  thee  by  the  earthly  thought. 

Could  our  fond  g;ize  but  follow  wiiere  thou  art, 
Well  might  the  glories  of  this  world  seem  nought 

To  the  one  promise  given  the  pure  in  heart. 

Yet  wert  thou  blest  e'en  here — oh !  ever  tlest 
In  thine  own  sunny  thoughts  and  tranquil  faith  ! 

The  silent  joy  that  still  o'ertlow'd  thy  breast. 
Needed  but  guarding  from  all  change,  by  deatk 

So  is  it  seal'd  to  peace ! — on  thy  clear  brow 
Never  was  care  one  fleeting  shade  to  cast ; 

And  thy  calm  days  in  brightnes-i  were  to  flow 
A  holy  stream,  untroubled  to  the  last. 

Farewell !  thy  life  hath  left  surviving  love 
A  wealth  of  records,  and  sweet  "  feelings  given," 

From  sorrow's  heart  the  faintness  to  remove. 
By  whispers  breathing  "  less  of  earth  than  heaven,'" 

Thus  rests  thy  spirit  still  on  those  with  whom 
Thy  step  the  paths  of  joyous  duty  trod, 

B  dding  them  make  an  altar  of  thy  tomb, 
Where  chasten'd  thought  may  ofler  praise  to  God. 
April  1826. 


TO  AN  ORPHAN. 


Thou  hast  been  rear'd  too  tenderly, 

Beloved  too  well  and  long, 
Watch'd  by  too  many  a  gentle  eye — 

Now  look  on  life — be  strong ! 

Too  quiet  seem'd  thy  joys  for  change, 

Too  holy  and  too  deep  ; 
Bright  clouds,  through  summer  skies  thai  range. 

Seem  oftinies  thus  to  sleep  ; 

To  sleep  in  silvery  stillness  bound, 

As  things  that  ne'er  may  melt ; 
Yet  gaze  again — ^no  trace  is  found 

To  show  thee  where  they  dwelt. 

•  Alluding  to  the  lines  she  herself  quoted  bui  an  hour  befor«  hei 
Jeath  :— 

"Some  feelings  are  to  morUils  siven, 
With  less  of  earth  in  Iheni  tliaa  heaven." 
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This  world  hath  no  more  love  to  give 

Like  that  which  thou  hast  known  ; 
Yet  the  heart  breaks  not — we  survive 

Our  treasures — and  bear  on. 

But  oh !  too  beautiful  and  blest 

Thy  home  of  youth  hatKbern  ! 
Wliere  shall  thy  wing,  poor  bird,  find  rest, 

Shut  out  from  that  sweet  scene  I 

Kind  voices  from  departed  years 

Must  haunt  thee  many  a  day  ; 
Loo.is  that  will  s.-nite  the  source  of  tears, 

Across  thy  soul  must  play. 

Friends — now  the  altered  or  the  dead. 

And  music  that  is  gone — 
A  gladness  o'er  thy  dreams  will  shed, 

And  thou  shall  wake — alone. 

Alone !  it  is  in  that  deep  word 

That  all  thy  sorrow  lies  ; 
How  is  the  heart  to  courage  srirr'd 

By  smiles  from  kindred  eyes ! 

And  are  these  lost  ? — and  have  I  said 

To  aught  like  thee— be  strong  ? 
—So  bid  the  willow  lift  its  heacT 

And  brave  the  tempest's  wrong  ! 

Thou  reed !  o'er  which  the  storm  hath  paas'd— 
Thou  shaken  with  the  wind ! 
On  one,  one  friend  thy  weakness  cast — 
There  is  but  One  to  bind ! 


HYMN  BY  THE  SICKBED  OF  A  MOTHER. 

Father  !  that  in  the  olive  shade 
When  the  dark  hour  came  on. 
Didst,  with  a  breath  of  heavenly  aid. 
Strengthen  thy  son ; 

Oh !  by  the  ansnish  of  that  night. 

Send  us  down  f'less'd  rehef^ 
Or  to  the  chasten 'd,  let  thy  might 
Hallow  this  grief! 

And  Thou,  thnt  when  the  starry  sky 

Saw  the  dread  strife  begun. 
Did  teach  adoring  faith  to  cr\', 

"  Thy  will  be  done ;" 
By  thy  meek  spirit.  Thou,  of  all 

That  e'er  have  moum'd  the  chief— 
Thou  Saviour !  if  the  stroke  mu^t  fell. 
Hallow  this  grief! 
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WHERE  IS  THE  SEA? 

SONG  OF  THE  GREEK  ISLANDER  IN  EXILE. 

K  Greek  Islander,  being  taken  to  the  Vale  of  Te-Jipe,  and  rallad 
upon  to  adinire  its  beauty,  only  replied—"  The  sea — ichctf.  i»  it  t''\ 

Where  is  the  sea  ?— I  languish  here — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 
With  all  its  barks  in  fleet  career. 

And  flags,  and  breezes  free. 

I  miss  that  voice  of  waves  which  first 

Awoke  my  childhood's  glee  ; 
The  measured  chime— the  thundering  burst — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  I 

Oh  !  rich  your  m5T;tle's  breath  may  rise. 

Soft,  soft  your  winds  may  be  ; 
Yet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea ' 

I  hear  the  shepherd's  mountain  flute — 

I  hear  the  whispering  tree  ; — 
The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mute : 

— Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ] 


TO  xMY  OWN  PORTRAIT.* 

How  is  it  that  before  mine  eyes, 

While  gazing  on  thy  mien. 
All  my  past  years  of  life  arise, 

As  m  a  mirror  seen  ? 
What  spell  within  thee  hath  been  shrined. 
To  image  back  my  own  deep  mind  ? 

Even  as  a  song  of  other  times 

Can  trouble  memory's  springs ; 
Even  as  a  sound  of  vesper-chimes 

Can  wake  departed  thin2;s ; 
Even  as  a  scent  of  vernal  flowers 
Hath  records  fraught  with  vanish'd  hours  ;— 

Such  power  is  thine  ! — they  come,  the  dead. 
From  the  grave's  bondage  free, 

And  smiling  back  the  changed  are  led, 
1 0  look  in  love  on  thee ; 

And  voices  that  are  music  flown 

Speak  to  me  in  the  heart's  full  tone : 


•  Painted  by  W.  E.  West.  In  1827. 


NO  MORE. 

TOl  crowdine  thoughts  mf  soul  oppress— 
The  thoughts  of  happier  years, 

And  a  vain  ^ush  of  tenderness 
O'erflows  in  child-like  tears ; 

A  passion  which  1  may  not  stay, 

A  sudden  fount  that  must  have  way. 

But  thou,  the  while— oh !  almost  strange. 

Mine  imaged  self!  it  seems 
That  on  thy  brow  of  peace  no  change 

Reflects  my  own  swift  dreams  ; 
Almost  I  maWel  not  to  trace 
Those  lights  and  shadows  in  thy  face. 

To  see  thee  calm,  while  powers  thus  deep 

Affection — Memory— Grief- 
Pass  o'er  my  soul  as  winds  that  sweep 

Q'er  a  frail  aspen-leaf! 
O  that  the  qiiiet  of  thine  eye 
Might  sink  there  when  the  storm  goes' by ! 
Yet  look  thou  still  serenely  on. 

And  if  sweet  friends  there  be. 
That  when  my  song  and  soul  are  gone 

Shall  seek  my  form  in  thee, — 
Tell  them  of  one  for  whom  'twas  best 
To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 


m 


NO  MORE. 


^o  more  !  a  harp-string's  deep  and  breaking  tone, 

A  last  low  summer  breeze,  a  far-off  swell,"" 
A  dyinff  echo  of  rich  music  gone, 
Breathe  through  those  words— those  murmure  of  farew  eB 

No  more ! 
To  dwell  in  peace,  with  home  affections  bound. 

To  know  the  sweetness  of  a  mother's  voice. 
To  .eel  the  spirit  of  her  love  around. 
And  in  the  blessing  of  her  eye  rejoice — 

No  more ! 
A  dirge-like  sound !  to  OTeet  the  early  friend 

Unto  the  hearth,  his  place  of  many'days ; 
In  the  glad  song  with  kindred  hps  to  blend. 
Or  jom  die  household  laughter  by  the  blaze — 

No  more ! 
Through  woods  that  shadow'd  our  first  years  to  rore 

With  all  our  native  music  in  the  air ; 
To  watch  the  sunset  with  the  eyes  we  love, 
And  turn,  and  read  our  own  hearts'  answer  there-^ 

No  more ' 
78 
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Words  of  despair  !  yet  earth's,  all  earth's — the  woe 

Their  passion  breathes — the  desolately  deep! 
That  sound  in  Heaven — oh !  image  then  the  flow 

Of  gladness  in  its  tones — to  part,  to  weep — 

No  more  f 
To  watch,  in  dying  hope,  affection's  wane. 

To  see  the  beautiful  from  life  depart. 
To  wear  impatiently  a  secret  chain. 

To  waste  the  untold  riches  of  the  heart — 

No  more ! 
Through  long,  lon^  years  to  seek,  to  strive,  to  yearn 

For  liuman  love*— and  never  quench  the  thirst. 
To  pour  the  soul  out,  winning  no  return. 

O'er  fragile  idols,  by  delusion  nursed — 

No  more! 
On  things  that  fail  us,  reed  by  reed,  to  lean, 

To  mourn  the  changed,  the  far  away,  the  dead ; 
To  send  our  troubled  spirits  through  the  unseen. 

Intensely  questioning  for  treasures  fled — 

No  more ! 
Words  of  triumphant  music — bear  we  on 

The  weight  of  life,  the  chain,  the  ungcnial  air ; 
Their  deathless  meaning,  when  our  tasks  are  done, 

To  learn  in  joy  ; — to  struggle,  to  despair — 


No 


more ! 


THOUGHT  FROM  AN  ITALIAN  POET. 

WirERE  shall  I  find,  in  all  this  flcetino;  earth, 
This  world  of  changes  and  farewells,  a  friend 

That  will  not  fail  me  in  his  love  and  worth, 
Tender  and  firm,  and  faitliful  to  the  end  ? 

Far  hath  my  spirit  sought  a  place  of  rest — 
Long  on  vain  idols  its  devotion  shed  ; 

Some  have  forsaken  whom  I  love  the  best, 
And  some  deceived,  and  some  are  with  the  dead. 

But  thou,  my  Saviour!  thou,  my  hope  and  trust. 
Faithful  art  tiiou  when  friends  and  joys  depart ; 

Teach  me  to  lift  these  yearnings  from  the  dust. 
And  fix  on  thee,  th'  unchanging  One,  my  heart ! 


PASSING  AWAY. 

"  fnuliij;  awdy"  i>  writlen  on  the  world,  and  all  the  worW  contaiiu. 

It  is  written  on  the  rose. 
In  its  glory's  full  array — 


*  "  Jamais,  jamais,  jc  nc  serai  aime  cifmme  faime,"  was  a  mounflti 
lipression  of  Mauaiiiu  (ie  Siiiiii's. 


THE  AXGLEB.  2» 

Read  what  those  buds  disclose — 

"  Passing  away," 
It  13  written  on  the  skies 

Of  the  soft  blue  summer  day  ; 
It  is  traced  in  sunset's  dyes — 

"  rasing  away." 
It  is  written  on  the  trees, 

As  their  youa^  leaves  glistening  play 
And  on  brighter  things  than  these — 

"  Passing  away," 
h  is  written  on  the  brow 

Where  the  spirit's  ardent  ray 
Lives,  burns,  and  triumphs  now — 

"  Passing  away.** 
It  is  written  on  the  heart — 

Alas  I  that  iA^re  Decay 
Should  claim  from  Love  a  part — 

"  Passing  away." 

Friends,  friends ! — oh !  shall  we  meet 

In  a  land  of  purer  day, 
Where  lovely  things  and  sweet 

Pass  not  away  ? 
Shall  we  know  each  other's  eyes, 

And  the  thoughts  that  in  them  lay,    " 
When  we  mingled  sympathies — 

"  Passing  away  1" 
Oh !  if  this  may  be  so. 

Speed,  speed  thou  closing  day  ! 
How  blest,  from  earth's  vain  3how 

To  pasb  away ! 


THE  ANGLER.* 


"  I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be  ; 
These  cr)-stal  streams  should  solace  me  ; 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  nois«> 
1  with  my  angle  would  rejoice ; 
•  »  *  • 

And  angle  on.  and  beg  to  have 

A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave."— Isaac  fTalUm. 

Thou  that  hast  loved  so  long  and  well 

The  vale's  deep  quiet  streams. 
Where  the  pure  water-lilies  dwell. 

Shedding  forth  tender  gleams  ; 

•This  and  the  following  poem,  were  orisrtnally  written  for  *  woe^ 
•DUtleit  Death  t  Doings,  edited  by  Sir.  Alaric  Watts. 
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And  o'er  the  pool  the  May-fly's  wing 
Glances  in  golden  eves  of  sprmg 

Oh !  lone  and  lovely  haunts  are  thine, 

Soft,  soft  the  river  flows, 
Wearing  the  shadow  of  thy  line. 

The  gloom  of  alder-boughs  ; 
And  in  the  midst,  a  richer  hue, 
One  ghding  vein  of  heaven's  own  blue. 

And  there  but  low  sweet  sounds  are  heard— 

The  whisper  of  the  reed, 
The  plashing  trout,  the  rustling  bird, 

The  scythe  upon  the  mead  : 
Vet,  through  tlie  murmuring  osiers  near. 
There  steals  a  step  which  mortals  fear. 

'Tis  not  the  stag,  that  comes  to  lave, 

At  noon,  his  panting  breast ; 
'Tis  not  the  bittern,  by  the  wave 

Seeking  her  sed^  nest ; 
The  air  is  fiU'd  with  summer's  breath, 
The  young  flowers  laugh — ^yetlook  !  'tis  death 

But  if,  where  silvery  currents  rove. 
Thy  heart,  grown  still  and  sage. 

Hath  leam'd  to  read  the  words  ol  love 
That  shine  o'er  nature's  page  ; 

If  holy  thoughts  thy  guests  have  been, 

Under  the  shade  of  willows  green ; 

Then,  lover  of  the  silent  hour, 

By  deep  lone  waters  past. 
Thence  hast  thou  drawn  a  faith,  a  power 

To  cheer  thee  through  the  last ; 
And,  wont  on  brighter  worlds  to  dwell, 
May'st  calmly  bitf  thy  streams  farewell. 


DEATH  AND  THE  WARRIOR. 

**  At,  warrior,  arm  !  and  wear  thy  plume 

On  a  proud  and  fearless  brow  ! 
I  am  the  lord  of  the  lonely  tomb, 

And  a  mightier  one  than  thou  ! 

"  Bid  thy  soul's  love  farewell,  young  chief- 
Bid  her  a  long  farewell ! 

Like  the  morning's  dew  shall  pass  that  grief— 
Thou  comest  with  me  to  dwell ! 

"  Thy  bark  may  rush  through  the  foaming  deep 

Thy  steed  o'er  the  breezy  hill ; 
Put  they  bear  thee  on  to  a  place  of  sleep. 

Narrow,  and  cold,  and  cliill !" 


SOXG  FOR  AIE  BY  HUMMEL, 

*•  Was  the  voice  I  heard,  thy  voice,  (A  Death ! 

And  is  thy  day  so  near  ? 
Then  on  the  field  shall  my  life's  last  breath 

Mingle  with  victory's  cheer ! 

"  Banners  shall  float,  with  the  trumpet's  note. 

Above  me  as  I  die ! 
And  the  palm-tree  wave  o'er  my  noble  grave. 

Under  the  Syrian  sky 

"  Hi^h  hearts  shall  bum  in  the  royal  hall, 
WTien  the  minstrel  names  that  spot ; 

And  the  eves  I  love  shall  weep  my  fell, — 
Death,  death !  I  tear  thee  not !" 

"  Warror  I  thou  bear's!  a  haughty  heart. 

But  I  can  bend  its  pride ! 
How  should 'st  thou  know  that  thy  soul  will  pan 

In  the  hour  of  victory's  tide  \ 

"  It  may  be  far  from  thy  steel-clad  bands, 

That  I  shall  make  thee  mine  ; 
It  may  be  lone  on  the  desert  sands. 

Where  men  for  fountains  pine ! 

"  It  may  be  deep  amidst  heavy  chains. 

In  some  deep  Paynim  hold  ; — 
I  have  slow  dull  steps  and  lingering  pains. 

Wherewith  to  tame  the  bold  I" 

"  Death,  Death !  I  go  to  a  doom  unblest. 

If  this  indeed  must  be : 
But  the  Cross  is  bound  upon  my  breast. 

And  I  may  not  shrink  lor  thee ! 

"  Sound,  clarion,  sound  I — for  my  vows  ore  given 

To  the  cause  of  the  holy  shrine ; 
I  bow  my  soul  to  the  will'of  Heaven, 

Oh  Death ! — and  not  to  thine  I" 


SONG  FOR  AIR  BY  HU3LMEL. 

Oh  !  if  thou  wilt  not  give  thine  heart. 

Give  back  my  own  to  me : 
For  if  in  thine  I  have  no  pari. 

Why  should  mine  dwell  with  thee  ?• 
Yet  no  !  this  mournful  love  of  mine, 

I  will  not  from  me  cast ; 
Let  me  but  dream  'twill  win  me  thine. 

By  its  deep  truth  at  last  I 


The  first  verse  of  ihU  song  i^  a  literal  translation  from  the  G«r 
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Can  aught  so  fond,  so  faithful,  Uve 
Tlirough  years  without  reply  1 
-Oh !  ifthy  heart  thou  wilt  not  give, 
Give  me  a  thought,  a  sigh ! 


TO  THE 

MEMORY  OF  LORD  CHARLES  MURRAY, 

ION    OF   THE   DUKE    OF   XTHOLL,   WHO    DIED   IN   THE    CAUSE,  AMI 
MKNTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREECE. 

"Time cannot  teach  foreetfiilness, 
When  grief's  full  heart  is  fed  by  fame." — Byron. 

Thou  should'st  have  slept  beneath  the  stately  pines, 

And  with  the  ancestral  trophies  of  thy  race  ; 
Thou  that  hast  found,  where  alien  tombs  and  shrines 

Speak  of  the  past,  a  lonely  dwelling-place  ! 
Far  from  thy  brethren  hath  thy  couch  been  spread. 
Thou  bright  young  stranger  'midst  the  mighty  dead ! 
Yet  to  thy  name  a  noble  rite  was  given, 

Banner  and  dirge  met  proudly  o'er  thy  grave, 
Under  that  old  and  glorious  Grecian  heaven. 

Which  unto  death  so  oft  hath  lit  the  orave . 
And  thv  dust  blends  with  mould  heroic  there, 
With  all  that  sanctities  the  inspiring  air. 

Vain  voice  of  fcime  !  sad  sound  for  those  that  weep. 
For  her,  the  mother,  in  whose  bosom  lone 

Thy  childhood  dwells — whose  thoughts  a  record  keep, 
Of  smiles  departed  and  sweet  accents  gone  ; 

Of  all  thine  early  grace  and  gentle  worth — 

A  vernal  promise,  faded  now  from  earth ! 

But  a  bright  memory  claims  a  proud  regret — 
A  lofty  sorrow  finds  its  own  deep  springs 

Of  healing  balm  ;  and  she  hath  treasures  yet, 
Whose  soul  can  number  with  love's  holy  things, 

A  name  like  thine  !    Now,  past  all  cloud  or  spot, 

A  gem  is  hers,  laid  up  where  change  is  not, 


THE  BROKEN  CHAIN. 

I  AM  free ! — I  have  burst  through  my  galling  chain, 
The  life  of  young  eagles  is  mine  again  ; 
I  may  cleave  with  my  bark  the  glad  sounding  sea, 
I  may  rove  where  the  wind  roves — my  path  is  free ! 

The  streams  dash  in  joy  down  the  summer  hill, 
The  birds  pierce  the  deptlis  of  the  sky  at  will. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  FLOWER.  I 

The  arrow  goce  forth  with  the  singing  breeze/ 
And  is  not  my  spirit  as  one  of  these  I 

Oh !  the  green  earth  with  its  weahh  of  flowere, 
And  the  voices  that  r.ng  through  its  forest  bowers, 
And  the  laugliing  glance  of  the  founis  that  shine. 
Lighting  the  valleys — ail,  all  are  niine  I 

I  may  urge  throagh  the  desert  my  foaming  steed. 
The  wings  of  the  morning  shall  lend  him  speed ; 
I  may  meet  the  stonn  in  its  rushing  glee — 
Its  blasts  and  its  lightnings  are  not  more  free ! 

Captive !  and  hast  thou  then  rent  thy  chain  ? 
Art  thou  free  in  die  wilderness,  free  on  the  main  ? 
Yes!  there  thy  spirit  may  proudly  soar. 
But  must  thou  not  mingle  with  throngs  the  more ! 

The  bird  when  he  pineth,  may  hush  his  song. 
Till  the  hour  when  his  heart  shall  again  be  strong ; 
But  thou— canst  thou  turn  in  thy  woe  aside, 
And  weep, 'midst  thy  brethren  I — no,  not  for  pride. 

May  the  fiery  word  from  thy  lip  find  way. 

When  the  thoughts  burning  in  thee  shall  ^ring  to  day! 

May  the  care  that  sits  in  thy  weary  breast 

Look  forth  from  thine  a^iect,  the  revel's  guest  ? 

No  I  with  the  shaft  in  thy  boeom  borne. 
Thou  must  hide  the  wound  in  thy  fear  of  scorn  ; 
Thou  must  fold  thy  mantle  that  none  may  see. 
And  mask  thee  with  laughter,  and  say  thou  art  free ! 

No !  thou  art  chain'd  till  thy  race  is  run. 
By  the  power  of  ail  in  the  soul  of  one ; 
On  thy  neart,  on  thy  lip,  must  the  fetter  be — 
Dreamer,  fond  dreamer !  oh !  w  ho  is  free  ? 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  FLOWER. 

"La  Toila  telle  que  U  mon  doo*  I'a  faiie."— BoMuet. 

Never  w"as  a  philosophical  imagination  more  beautiful  than  (hai  ex 
quisite  one  of  Kircher,  Dicby.  and  others,  who  discovered  in  the 
ashes  of  plants  their  priniilive  form'*,  which  were  again  raised  up 
by  the  power  of  he.it.  The  ashes  of  roses,  say  they,  will  again  re- 
vive in  roses,  unsubstantial  and  uno<loriferous ;  they  are  not  rose* 
which  grow  on  rose-uees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions,  and,  like 
apparitions,  they  are  seen  but  for  a  moment. — Curiasitiet  of  Liu 
rmitare.] 

'TwAS  a  dream  of  olden  daj-s. 

That  Art,  by  some  strange  power 
The  visionary  form  could  raise 
From  the  ashes  of  a  flower, 

That  a  shadow  of  the  rose. 
By  its  own  meek  beauty  bow'd. 


t 
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Might  slowly,  leaf  by  leaf,  unclose, 
Like  pictures  in  a  cloud . 

Or  the  hyacinth,  to  grace. 
As  a  second  rainbow.  Spring : 

Of  Summer's  path  a  drt-ary  trace, 
A  fair,  yet  mournful  thing ! 

For  the  glory  of  the  bloom 
That  a  flush  around  it  shed. 

And  the  soul  within,  the  rich  perfuiflc. 
Where  were  they  ? — fled,  all  fled ! 

Nought  but  the  dim  faint  line 
To  speak  of  vanish'd  hours-  - 

Memory  !  what  are  joys  of  thine  ? 
— Shadows  of  buried  flowers ! 


LINES  TO  A  BUTTERFLY  RESTLNG    ON  A  SKULU 

Creature  of  air  and  light ! 
Emblem  of  that  which  will  not  fade  or  die ! 

Wilt  thou  not  speed  thy  flight. 
To  chase  the  south  wind  thiougli  tlie  glowing  sky? 

What  lures  tliee  thus  to  stay 

With  silence  and  decay, 
Fix'd  on  the  wreck  of  cold  mortality  ? 

The  thoughts  once  chamber'd  there, 
Have  gather'd  up  their  treasure  and  are  gone  ; 

Will  the  dust  tell  thee  where 
That  which  hath  burst  the  prison-house  is  flown  ? 

Rise,  nurslinw  of  the  day  ! 

If  tliou  would'st  trace  its  way — 
Earth  has  no  voice  to  make  the  secret  known. 

Who  seeks  the  vanish'd  bird 
Near  the  deserted  nest  and  broken  shell  ? 

l''ar  thence,  by  us  unheard, 
He  sings,  rejoicing  in  the  woods  to  dwell : 

Thou  of  the  sunshine  bom, 

Take  the  bright  wings  of  morn  ! 
Thy  hope  springs  heavenward  from  yon  iniu'd  cell. 


THE  BELL  AT  SEA. 


The  dangerous  Islet  called  the  Bell  Rock,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  used 
formerly  to  be  marked  only  by  a  bell,  which  was  so  placed  as  to 
be  swung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  when  the  tide  rose  abovl 
the  rock.    A  lighthouse  has  since  been  erected  there.] 

When  the  tide's  billowy  swell 

Had  reach'd  its  height. 
Then  toU'd  the  rock's  lone  bell. 

Sternly  by  night. 


THE  SUBTERRANEAN  STREAM. 

Far  over  cliff  and  surge 
Swept  the  deep  sound, 

Making  each  wild  wind's  dn^^ 
Still  more  profound. 

Yet  that  funereal  tone 

The  sailor  bless'd 
Steering  through  darkness  on 

With  fearleffi  breast. 

E'en  so  may  we,  that  float 

On  lil'e's  wide  sea. 
Welcome  each  warning  note. 

Stem  though  it  be ! 


THE  SUBTERRANEAN  STREAM. 

"Thou  streais, 
WTiose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound, 
Wliitlier  do  thy  mysterious  waters  lend  ? 
— Thou  imagest  uiy  life. ' 

Daeki.y  thou  glidest  onw  ard. 
Thou  deep  and  hidden  wave  ! 

The  laughing  sunshine  hath  not  look'd 
Into  lEy  secret  cave. 

Thy  current  makes  no  music — 

A  hollow  sound  we  hear, 
A  muffled  voice  of  mystery. 

And  know  that  ihou  art  near. 

No  brighter  line  of  verdure 

Follows  thy  lonely  way ; 
No  fairy  moss,  or  lily's  cup, 

Is  freshen'd  by  thy  play. 

The  halcyon  doth  not  seek  thee, 

Her  glorious  wings  to  lave  ! 
Thi  )U  luiow'st  no  tin:  oi  the  sutiuner  s^y, 

Tlwu  dark  and  hidden  wave  I 

Yet  once  will  day  behold  thee. 

When  to  the,mighty  sea, 
Fresh  bursting  from  tlieir  cavem'd  ve'voM, 

Leap  thy  lone  waters  free. 

There  wiit  thou  greet  the  sunshine 

For  a  moment,  and  be  lost, 
With  all  thy  melancholy  sounds. 

In  the  ocean's  billowy  host. 

Oh !  art  thou  not,  dark  river. 
Like  the  teariul  thoughts  untold. 

Which  haply  in  the  hush  of  night 
O'er  many  9  soul  have  roU'd  { 
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Those  earth-bom  strange  misgivings^ 
Who  hath  not  felt  their  power? 

Yet  who  hath  breathed  liiem  to  his  friend. 
E'en  in  his  fondest  hour  i 

They  hold  no  heart  communion, 

They  find  no  voice  in  song 
Thev  dimly  follow  far  from  earth 

Tne  grave's  departed  throng. 

Wild  is  their  course,  and  lonely, 
And  fruitless  in  man's  breast ; 

They  come  and  go,  and  leave  no  trace 
Of  their  mysterious  guest. 

Yet  surely  must  their  wanderings 
At  length  be  like  thy  way  ; 

Their  shadows,  as  thv  waters,  lost 
In  one  bright  floocf  of  day ! 


THE  SILENT  MULTITUDE. 
"For  we  are  many  in  our  solitudes."— Z-amcni  3/  TViMft 
A  MIGHTY  and  a  mingled  throng 

Were  eather'd  in  one  spot ; 
The  dwellers  of  a  thousand  homes — 

Yet  'midst  them  voice  was  not. 

The  soldier  and  his  chief  were  there — 

The  mother  and  her  child  : 
The  friends,  the  sisters  of  one  heartn — 

None  spoke — none  moved — none  smiled 
There  lovers  met,  between  whose  lives 

Years  had  swept  darkly  by  ; 
After  that  heart-sick  hope  deferr'd — 

They  met — but  silently. 
You  might  have  heard  the  rustling  leal. 

The  breeze's  faintest  sound, 
The  shiver  of  an  insect's  wing, 

On  that  thick -peopled  ground. 
Your  voice  to  whispers  would  have  died 

For  the  deep  quiet's  snke  ; 
Your  tread  the  softest  moss  have  sought, 

Such  stillness  not  to  break. 
What  held  the  countless  multitude 

Bound  in  that  spell  of  peace  ? 
How  could  the  ever-sounding  life 

Amid  so  many  cease  ? 
Was  it  some  pageant  of  the  air — 

Some  glory  hi"h  al)ove, 
That  link'd  and  nush'd  those  human  souls 

In  reverential  hive  ] 


THE  AXTiaUE  SEPULCHRE. 

Or  did  some  burdening  pasion's  weight 
Hans  on  their  indrawn  breath  I 

Awe — the  pale  awe  that  freezes  words  ? 
Fear — the  strong  fear  of  death  ? 

A  mightier  thing — Death,  Death  himseif 

Lay  on  each  lonely  heart ! 
Kindred  were  there — yet  hermits  all — 

Thousands — but  each  apart. 


THE  ANTIQUE  SEPULCHRF..* 

O  EVER  joyous  band 
Of  revellers  amidst  the  southern  vines  I 
On  the  pale  marble,  bv  some  gifted  hand, 
FLved  in  imdjing  lines  I 

Thou,  with  the  sculptured  bowl. 
And  thou,  that  wearest  the  immortal  wreath. 
And  thou,  from  whose  young  lip  and  flute,  the  nol 

Of  music  seems  to  breathe  ; 

And  ye,  luxuriant  flower? ! 
Linking  the  dancers  with  your  graceful  ties. 
And  cluster'd  fruitage,  bom  of  sonny  hours. 

Under  Italian  skies : 

Ye,  that  a  thousand  brings. 
And  leafy  summers  with  their  odorous  breath 
May  yet  outlast, — what  do  ye  there,  bright  thingi ! 

Mantling  the  place  of  death  I 

Of  sunlight  and  soft  air. 
And  Dorian  reeds,  and  myrtles  ever  green. 
Unto  the  heart  a  glowing  th-  lUght  ye  Lear ;— ' 

Why  thus,  where  dusf  hath  been  ? 

Is  it  to  show  how  slisht 
Tlie  bound  that  severs  festivals  and  tombs 
Masic  and  silence,  roees  and  t.  :  blight. 

Crowns  and  sepulchral  gloGms  ? 

Or  when  the  father  laid 
Haply  his  child's  pale  ashes  here  to  sleep. 
When  the  friend  visited  the  cypress  shade. 

Flowers  o'er  the  dead  to  heap  ; 

Sav  if  the  mourners  Bought, 
In  these  rich  imig^s  of  summer  mirth, 
These  wine-cups  and  gay  wreatlis,  to  lose  the  thought 

Of  our  last  hour  on  earth  I 


•  "  I^?  sarcophases  meme  chez  !es  ancient,  ne  rapellent  qne  dn 
rftes  euerheres  ou  rtantes  : — on  voit  des  jeui,  des  danses,  represents 
ea  bas-relief  surles  u  mbeaux."— Cm-iax. 
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Ye  have  no  voice,  no  sound, 
Ye  flutes  and  lyres,  to  tell  me  what  I  seek  ; 
Silent  ye  are,  light  forms  with  vine-leaves  crown'd 

Yet  to  my  soul  ye  speak. 

Alas !  for  those  that  lay 
Down  in  the  dust  without  their  hope  of  old  ! 
Backward  they  look'd  on  life's  rich  banquet-day. 

But  all  beyond  was  cold. 

Every  sweet  wood-note  then, 
And  through  the  plane-trees  every  sunbeam's  glow 
And  each  glad  murmur  from  the  homes  of  men 

Made  it  more  hard  to  go. 

But  we,  when  life  grows  dim. 
When  its  last  melodies  float  o'er  our  way, 
Its  chanceful  hues  before  us  faintly  swim, 

Its  flitting  lights  decay ; — 

E'en  though  we  bid  farewell 
Unto  the  spring's  blue  skies  and  budding  trees. 
Yet  may  we  lilt  our  hearts,  in  hope  to  dwell 

'iVIidst  brighter  things  than  these, 

•     And  think  of  deathless  flowers, 
And  of  bright  streams  to  glorious  valleys  given. 
And  know  the  while,  how  little  dream  of  ours 
Can  shadow  forth  of  Heaven. 


EVENING  SONG  OP  THE  TYROLESE  PEASANTS* 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree  ! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone  ; 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free. 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

The  twilight  star  to  heaven. 
And  the  summer  dew  to  flowers. 

And  rest  to  us,  is  given 
By  the  cool  soft  evening  hours. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest ! 

Pleasant  the  wind's  low  sigh, 
And  the  gleamin^  of  the  west, 

And  the  turf  whereon  we  lie. 

When  the  burden  and  the  heat 

Of  labor's  task  are  o'er, 
And  kindly  voices  greet 

The  tired  one  at  his  door. 


*  "  The  loved  hour  of  repose  is  striking.  Let  us  come  to  the  sua 
get  tree."  Hee  Captain  Sherer's  interesting  JVotes  and  ReflecUma 
during  a  Ramble  in  Germany. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  IHE  JEAU.  S» 

Come  to  the  sonset  tree ! 

TTie  day  is  past  and  gone  ; 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free. 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 
Yes ;  tuneful  is  the  sound 
„That  dwells  in  whispering  bougte  j 
Welcome  the  freshness  round  ! 

And  the  gale  that  fans  our  brows. 
Bat  rest  more  sweet  and  still 

Than  ever  nightfall  gave. 
Our  yearning  hearts  shall  ti!! 

In  the  world  beyond  the  gravfi 
There  shall  no  tempest  blow, 

I*fo  scorching  noontide  heat ; 
There  shall  be  no  more  snow,* 

To  weary  wandering  feet. 
So  we  lift  our  trusting  eyes 

From  the  hills  our  fathers  trode, 
1  o  the  quiet  of  the  skies, 

To  the  Sabbath  of  our  God. 
Come  to  the  sunset  tree  !  • 

The  day  is  p.ist  and  gone  ; 
The  woofiman's  axe  lies  free. 
And  the  reaper's  work  is  done 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD 

Forget  them  not  ••—though  now  their  naot 

Be  but  a  mournful  soun^. 
Though  by  the  hearth  its  utterance  claim 

A  stillness  round. 

Though  for  their  sake  this  earth  no  more 

As  It  hath  been  mav  be. 
And  shadows,  never  mark'd  before, 

Brood  o'er  each  tree  ; 

And  though  their  image  dim  the  sky 

Yet,  yet  forget  them  not ! 
Nor  where  their  love  and  life  went  by 

r  orsake  the  spot ! 

rhey  have  a  breathing  influence  diea 

A  charm,  not  elsewhere  found ; 
oad—yet  It  sanctities  the  air, 

The  stream — tlie  ground. 

*  "  ?«"'''  '*""•  ^'  '*'  h'neesapfen 
IVo  kein  sdknoe  mehr  ist  "' 

gy  ScAUUr's  JCadowesaickt  TodteiUlegt 
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Then,  though  the  wind  an  alter'd  tone 
Through  the  voung  foliage  bear, 

Though  every  flower,  of  something  gone 
A  tinge  may  wear ; 

Oh !  fly  it  not ! — ^no  fruitless  grief 

Thus  in  their  presence  felt, 
A  record  links  to  every  leaf 

Tiiere  where  they  dwelt. 

Still  trace  the  path  which  knew  their  tread 
Still  tend  their  garden-bower, 

Still  commune  with  the  holy  dead 
In  each  lone  hour ! 

The  holy  dead  !— oh  !  bless'd  we  are. 

That  we  may  call  them  so. 
And  to  their  nnage  look  afar, 

Through  all  our  woe  ! 

Bless'd,  that  the  things  they  loved  on  earth. 

As  relics  we  may  hold, 
That  wake  sweet  thoughts  of  parted  worth, 

By  springs  untold ! 

Bless'd,  that  a  deep  and  chastening  power 

Thus  o'er  our  suuls  is  given. 
If  but  to  bird,  or  song,  or  flower, 

Yet  all  for  Heaven ! 


HE  WA.LK'D  WITH  GOD* 

{Genesis  v.  24.) 

He  walk'd  with  God,  in  holy  joy, 

While  yet  his  days  were  tew  ; 
The  deep  glad  spirit  of  the  boy 

To  love  and  reverence  grew. 
Whether,  each  nightly  star  to  count, 

The  ancient  hills  he  tiode. 
Or  sought  the  flowers  by  stream  and  fouut— 

Alike  he  walk'd  with  God. 

The  graver  noon  of  manhood  came, 

Tlie  full  of  cares  and  fears  ; 
One  voice  was  in  his  heart — the  same 

It  heard  through  childhood's  years. 


•"These  two  little  pieces,"  ('He  walked  with  God,'  and  'Ths 
Bod  of  Aaron,')  says  the  author  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  are  part  of  a 
collection  I  think  of  forininfr,  to  be  called  Sacred  Lyrics.  They  ar« 
all  to  be  on  Scriptural  subjects,  and  to  go  through  the  most  striking 
events  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  those  far  more  deeply  affecting  ones 
of  the  New."  The  two  followinff  are  subjoined,  as  having  been 
(probably)  intended  to  toriu  a  part  of  the  same  series. 


THE  ROD  OF  AAROX— THE  VOICE  OF  GOO    »» 

Amidst  fair  tents,  and  flocks,  and  Bwains, 

O'er  his  ffreen  pasture-sod, 
A  shepherd  king  on  eastern  plain*— 

The  patriarch  walk'd  with  God. 

And  calmly,  brightly,  that  pure  life 

Melted  from  earth  away  ; 
No  cloud  it  knew,  no  parting  strife. 

No  sorrowful  decay ; 
He  bow'd  him  not,  like  all  beside. 

Unto  the  spoiler's  rod. 
But  join'd  at  once  the  glorified, 

Where  angels  walk  with  God ! 

So  let  us  walk ! — the  ni^ht  must  come 

To  us  that  comes  to  all ; 
We  through  the  darkness  must  go  home. 

Hearing  the  trumpet's  call. 
Closed  is  the  path  for  evermore, 

Which  without  death  he  trod  ; 
Not  so  that  way,  wherein  of  yore 

His  footsteps  walk'd  with  God ! 


THE  ROD  OF  AARON. 

(J^Tumbers  svii.  8.) 

Was  it  the  sigh  of  the  southern  gale 

That  flush'd  the  almond  bough  ? 
Brightest  and  first  the  young  Spring  to  hail. 

Still  its  red  blossoms  glow. 

Was  it  the  sunshine  that  woke  its  flowers 

With  a  kindling  look  of  love  ? 
Oh,  far  and  deep,  and  through  hidden  bowere, 

That  smile  ot  heaven  can  rove ! 

No !  from  the  breeze  and  the  living  light 

Sbit  was  the  sapless  rod ; 
But  it  felt  in  the  stillness  a  secret  might. 

And  thrill'd  to  the  breath  of  God. 

Ee.n  so  may  that  breath,  like  the  vernal  air, 

O'er  our  glad  spirits  move  ; 
And  all  sucTi  things  as  are  good  and  fair. 

Be  the  blossoms,  its  track  that  prove  I 


THE  VOICE  OF  GOD. 
'1  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  a&aid.'  — Oeu  Ui  IC 
Amidst  the  thrilling  leaves,  thy  voice 
At  cveoing's  fall  drew  near ; 
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Father !  and  did  not  man  rejoice 
That  blessed  sound  to  hear  ? 

Did  not  his  heart  within  him  bum, 
Touch'd  by  the  solemn  tone  I 

Not  so ! — for,  never  to  return, 
Its  purity  was  gone. 

Therefore,  'midst  holy  stream  and  bower 

His  spirit  shook  with  dread, 
And  call'd  the  cedars,  in  tliat  hour 

To  veil  his  conscious  head. 

Oh !  in  each  wind,  each  fountain  how. 

Each  whisper  of  the  shade, 
Grant  me,  my  God,  thy  voice  to  know. 

And  not  to  be  afraid  ! 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  MARAH. 

"  And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the  wa- 
ters of  Marah,  for  they  were  bitter. 

"  And  the  people  niurnmred  against  Moses,  saying,  What  shall  we 
drink? 

"  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  .he  Lord  showed  him  a  tree, 
which,  when  he  had  cast  into  the  waters,  the  waters  were  made 
•weet." — Exodus,  xv.  23 — 35. 

Where  is  the  tree  the  prophet  threw 

Into  the  bitter  wave  I 
Left  it  no  scion  where  it  grew, 

The  thirsung  soul  to  save  ? 

Hath  nature  lost  the  hidden  powei 

Its  precious  foliage  shed  ! 
Is  there  no  distant  eastern  bower 

With  such  sweet  leaves  o'erspread  ? 

Nay,  wherefore  ask  ? — since  gifts  are  oure 

Which  yet  may  well  imbue 
Earth's  many  troubled  founts  with  showeni 

Of  heaven's  own  balmy  dew. 

Oh  !  mingled  with  the  cup  of  griel 

Let  faith's  deep  spirit  be  ! 
And  every  prayer  shall  win  a  leaf 

Froni  that  bless'd  healing  tree  ! 


THE  PENITENT'S  OFFERING. 

(St.  Luke,  vii.  37,  38.> 

Thou  that  with  pallid  cheek. 
And  eyes  in  sadues.s  meek. 


THE  SCULPTURED  CHILDREN.  **    20 

And  faded  locks  that  hambly  swept  the  gronnd, 

From  thy  long  wanderings  won. 

Before  the  all-healing  Son, 
Did'st  bow  thee  to  the  earth,  oh,  lost  and  found ' 

When  thou  wonld'st  bathe  his  feet 

With  odors  richly  sweet, 
And  many  a  shower  of^wonian's  burning  tear. 

And  dry  them  with  that  hair, 

Brought  low  the  dust  to  wear. 
From  the  crown'd  beauty  of  its  festal  year. 

Did  he  reject  thee  then, 

While  the  sharp  scorn  of  men 
On  thy  once  bright  and  stately  head  was  cast  1 

No,  from  the  Saviour's  mien, 

A  solemn  light  serene. 
Bore  to  thy  soul  the  peace  of  God  at  last 

For  thee,  their  smiles  no  more 

Familiar  faces  wore ; 
Voices,  once  kind,  had  leam'd  the  stranger's  tone  ; 

Who  raised  thee  up,  and  bound 

Thy  silent  spirit's  wound  ? — 
He,  from  all  guilt  tiie  stainless.  He  alone ! 

But  which  oh,  erring  child  ! 

From  home  so  long  beguiled. 
Which  of  ihine  offerings  won  those  words  of  Heaven, 

That  o'er  the  bruised  reed, 

Condcmn'd  of  earth  to  bleed, 
In  music  pass'd, "  Thy  sins  are  all  forgiven  1" 

Was  it  that  perfume  fraught 
.    With  balm  and  incense  brought, 
From  the  sweet  woods  of  Araby  the  ble^s'd  ? 

Or  that  fast  flowing  rain. 

Of  tears,  which,  not  in  vain 
To  Him  who  scom'd  not  tears,  thy  woes  confeaa'd ! 

No,  not  by  these  restored 

Unto  thy  Father's  board. 
Thy  peace,  that  kindled  joy  in  Heaven,  was  made  ; 

But  costlier  in  his  eyes. 

By  that  blcss'd  sacrifice, 
Thy  heart,  thy  full-deep  heart,  before  Him  laid. 


THE  SCULPTURED  CHILDREN, 

on  chantry's  MO>-rME>T  IS  UCHFUXD  CATHEDRAL. 

The  monument  by  Chantrey  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  to  the  memoi; 
of  the  two  children  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  is  one  of  the  most  atlecting 
works  of  art  ever  executed.    He  has  given  a  pathos  to  marble 
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which  one  who  trusts  to  his  natural  feelings,  ai;d  admires,  and  is 
touched  only  at  their  bidding,  might  have  thought  from  any  pre- 
vious ex|)erience  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  statuary  to  attain. 
The  monument  is  executed  with  all  his  beautiful  simplicity  and 
truth.  The  two  children,  two  little  girls,  are  represented  as  lying 
in  each  other's  arms,  and,  at  first  glance,  appear  (o  be  sleeping : 

*^  Bui  something  lies. 
Poo  deep  and  stdi  on  ihose  sofi  sealed  eyes." 
It  is  while  lying  in  the  helplessness  of  innocent  sleep,  that  infhscy 
and  childhood  are  viewed  with  the  most  touching  interest ;  and 
this  and  the  loveliness  of  the  children,  the  uncertainty  of  the  ex- 
pression at  first  view,  the  dim  shadowing  forth  of  that  sleep  from 
which  they  cannot  be  awakened,  their  hovering,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  confines  of  life,  as  if  they  might  still  be  recalled,  all  conspire  tc 
'ender  the  last  feeling,  that  death  is  indeed  before  us,  most  deeply 
nSecting.  They  were  the  only  children  of  their  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow.  A  tablet  commemorative  of  their  father  hangs  ovef 
the  monument.  This  stands  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  side  aisles 
of  the  choir,  where  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the  attention  trom 
it,  or  weaken  its  effect.  It  may  be  contemplated  in  silence  and 
alone.  The  inscription,  in  that  subdued  tone  of  strong  feeling 
which  seeks  no  relief  in  words,  hanuonizes  with  the  character  of 
the  whole.    U  is  as  follows  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Eli,e!(  Jane  and  Marianne,  only  children 

Of  the  late  Kev.  William  Robinson,  and  Ellen  Jank,  bis  wife 

Their  affectionate  Mother, 

In  fond  remembrance  of  their  heaven-loved  innocence, 

Cimsigns  their  resemblance  to  this  sanctuary, 

In  humble  gratitude  for  the  glorious  assurance, 

That  "  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God."  * 

A.N 

Fair  images  of  sleep, 

Hallow'd,  and  gof't,  and  deep, 
On  whose  calm  lids  the  dreamy  quiet  lies, 

Like  moonlight  on  shut  bells 

Of  tiowers,  in  mossy  dells, 
Fill'd  with  the  hush  of  night  and  summer  skies ! 

How  many  hearts  have  felt 

Your  silent  beauty  melt 
Their  strength  to  gusliing  tenderness  away  ! 

How  many  sudden  tears, 

From  depllis  of  buried  years 
All  freshly  bursting,  have  confess'd  your  sway  ! 

How  many  eyes  will  shed 

Still,  o'er  your  marble  bed, 
Such  drops  from  memory's  troubled  fountains  wning— 

While  hope  hath  blights  to  bear, 

While  love  breathes  mortal  air, 
While  roses  perish  ere  to  glory  sprung  ! 

Yet  from  a  voiceless  home, 
It  some  sad  mother  come, 


•  From  the  Offering,  an  American  annual. 


WOMAX  AXD  FAME. 

Fondly  to  linser  o'er  your  lovely  rest, 

As  o'er  the  cheek's  warm  glov.-. 

And  the  sweet  breaihingslow. 
Of  babes  that  grew  and  faded  on  her  breaat , 

If  then  the  dove-like  tone 

Of  those  faint  murmurs  gone, 
O'er  her  sick  sense  too  piercingly  return ; 

If  for  the  soft  bright  hair. 

And  brow  and  bosom  fair. 
And  life,  now  dust,  her  soul  too  deeply  yearn ; 

O  gentle  forms,  entwined 

Like  tendrils,  which  the  wind 
May  wave,  so  clasp"d,  but  never  can  imlink  ! 

Send  from  vour  calm  profound 

A  still  smafl  voice— ^a  sound 
Of  hope,  forbidding  that  lone  heart  to  sink ! 

By  all  the  pure  meek  mind 

In  your  pale  beauty  shrined, 
By  childhood's  love — too  bright  a  bloom  to  die' 

O'er  her  worn  spirit  shed, 

O  fairest,  hohest  dead  ! 
The  fiiith,  trust,  joy,  ot  immortality  I 


WOMAN  AND  FAME. 

Thoc  hast  a  charmed  cup,  O  Fame ! 

A  draught  that  mantles  high. 
And  seems  to  lift  this  earthly  frame 

Above  mortality. 
A. way !  to  me — a  woman — bring 
Sweet  waters  from  affection's  spring. 

Thou  bast  green  laurel  leaves,  that  twine 

Into  so  proud  a  wreath  ; 
For  that  re^lendent  gift  of  thine. 

Heroes  have  smiled  in  death : 
Give  me  from  some  kind  hand  a  flower. 
The  record  of  one  happy  hour! 

Thou  hast  a  voice,  whose  thrilling  tone 

Can  bid  each  life -pulse  beat 
As  when  a  trumpet's  note  hath  blown. 

Calling  the  brave  to  meet : 
Bat  mine,  let  mine — a  woman's  breast. 
By  words  of  home-bom  love  be  bles'd 
A  hollow  sound  is  in  thy  song, 

A  mockerv  in  thine  eye. 
To  the  sick  fieart  that  doth  ba»  long 

For  aid,  for  sympathy — 
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For  kindly  looks  to  cheer  it  on, 
For  tender  accents  that  are  gone. 

Fame,  Fame !  thou  canst  not  be  the  stav 

Unto  the  drooping  reed, 
The  cool  fresh  fountain  in  the  day 

Of  tlie  soul's  feverish  need : 
Where  must  the  lone  one  turn  or  flee  1— 
Not  unto  thee — oh !  not  to  thee ! 


A  THOUGHT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

\         Dreamer  !  and  would'st  thou  know 
n  love  goes  with  us  to  tlie  viewless  bourne  1 
Would'st  thou  bear  hence  th'  unfathom'd  source  of  woe 
In  thy  heart's  lonely  urn  I 

What  hath  it  been  to  thee, 
That  power,  the  dweller  of  thy  secret  breast? 
A  dove  sent  forth  across  a  stonny  sea, 

Finding  no  place  of  rest: 

A  precious  odor  cast 
On  a  wild  stream,  that  recklesslv  swept  by : 
A  voice  of  music  utter'd  to  the  blast, 

And  winning  no  reply. 

Even  were  such  answer  thine — 
Would'st  thou  be  bless'd  ? — too  sleepless,  too  profound, 
\re  the  soul's  hidden  springs    there  is  no  line 

Their  depth  of  love  to  sound. 

Do  not  words  faint  and  fai'. 
When  thou  would'st  fill  them  witn  that  ocean's  powei  I 
As  thine  own  cheek,  before  high  thoughts  grows  pale 

In  some  o'erwhehning  hour. 

Doth  not  thy  frail  form  sink 
Beneath  the  chain  that  binds  thee  to  one  spot. 
When  thy  heart  strives,  held  down  by  many  a  link 

Where  thy  beloved  are  not  ] 

Is  not  thy  very  soul 
Oft  in  the  gush  of  powerless  blessing  shed, 
Till  a  vain  tenderness,  beyond  control, 

Bows  down  thy  weary  head  ? 

And  would'st  thou  bear  all  this — 
The  burden  and  the  shadow  of  thv  life— 
To  trouble  the  blue  skies  of  cloudless  bliss 

With  earthly  feelings'  strife  ? 

Not  thus,  not  thus — oh,  no  ! 
Kot  veil'd  and  mant'ed  with  dim  clouds  of  care. 
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rhat  spirit  of  my  soul  should  with  me  go 
To  breathe  celestial  air. 

But  as  the  skylark  springs 
To  its  owTi  sphere,  wnere  night  alar  is  driven. 
As  to  its  place  the  flower-seed  fiiideth  wings. 

So  must  love  mount  to  heaven ! 

Vainly  it  shall  not  strive 
There  on  weak  words  to  pour  a  stream  of  fire  ; 
Thought  unto  thought  shall  kindling  impulse  give. 

As  light  might  wake  a  lyre. 

And  oh !  its  blessings  there 
Shower'd  like  rich  balsam7orth  on  some  dear  heac. 
Powerless  no  more,  a  gift  shall  surely  bear, 

A  joy  of  sunlight  shed. 

Let  me,  then — ^let  me  dream 
That  love  goes  with  us  to  the  shore  unknown  ; 
bo  o'er  its  burning  tears  a  heavenly  gleam 

In  mercy  snail  be  thrown  ! 


THE  VOICE  OF  xMUSIC. 
"  Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bonnd." 

Chtide  UaxtU 
V\  HEXCE  is  the  might  of  thy  master-spell  ? 
Speak  to  me,  voice  of  sweet  sound,  and  tell ! 
How  canst  thou  wake  by  one  gentle  breath. 
Passionate  \Tsions  of  lov'e  and  death  I 
How  call'st  thou  back,  with  a  note,  a  sigh. 
Words  and  low  tones  from  the  davs  gone  by— 

A  sunny  glance,  or  a  fond  larewell  ? 

Speak  to  me,  voice  of  sweet  sound,  and  tell ! 
What  is  thy  power,  from  the  soul's  deep  spring 
In  sudden  gushes  the  tears  to  bring  ? 
Even  'midst  the  swells  of  thy  festal  glee. 
Fountains  of  sorrow  are  stirfd  by  thee  ! 

Vain  are  those  tears  I— vain  and  fruitless  all 

Showers  that  refresh  not,  yet  still  must  fail ; 

For  a  purer  bliss  while  the  full  heart  bums,' 

For  a  brighter  home  while  the  spirit  yearns ! 

Something  of  mystery  there  surely  dwells. 

Waiting  thy  touch,  in  our  bosom-cells ; 

Something  that  tinds  not  its  answer  here— 

A  chain  to  be  clasp'd  in  another  sphere. 

Therefore  a  current  of  sadness  deep. 

Through  tlie  stream  of  diy  triumphs  is  heard  to  sweet 

Like  a  moan  of  the  breeze  through  a  summer  sky 

~.ike  a  name  of  the  dead  when  t&e  wine  foanii-  Iii^h 
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Yet  speak  to  me  still,  though  thy  tones  be  fraught 
With  vain  remembrance  and  troubled  thought ; 
Speak!  for  thou  tellest  my  soul  that  its  birth 
Links  it  with  regions  more  bright  than  eartli. 


THE  ANGEL'S  GREETING. 

"  flark  I — they  whisiwrl — Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away." — Pope. 

Come  to  the  land  of  peace. 
Ck)me  where  the  tempest  hath  no  longer  sway. 
The  shadow  passes  from  the  soul  away — 

The  soutids  of  weeping  cease. 

Fear  hath  no  dwelling  there  ! 
Come  to  the  mingling  of  repose  and  love, 
Breathed  by  the  silent  spirit  of  the  dove 

Through  the  celestial  air. 

Come  to  the  bright  and  biest, 
And  crown'd  for  ever!  'midst  that  shining  band, 
Gather'd  to  Heaven's  own  wreath  fiom  every  land. 

Thy  spirit  shall  find  rest ! 

Thou  hast  been  long  alone : 
Come  to  thy  mother ! — on  the  Sabbath  shore, 
The  heart  that  roek'd  th)r  childhood,  back  once  more 

Shall  take  its  wearied  one. 

In  silence  wert  thou  left : 
Come  to  thy  sisters ! — joyously  again 
All  the  home-voices,  blent  in  one  sweet  strain. 

Shall  greet  their  long  bereft. 

Over  thine  orphan  head 
The  storm  hath  swept,  as  o'er  a  willow's  bough 
Come  to  tliy  Father! — it  is  finish'd  now  ; 

Thy  tears  have  all  been  shed. 

In  thy  divine  abode. 
Change  finds  no  pathway,  memory  no  dark  trace. 
And,  oh !  bright  victory— death  by  love  no  place : 

Come,  spirit,  to  thy  God  ! 


A  FAREWELL  TO  WALES. 

»0R   THE    MELODY    CALLED    "  THE    ASH    GROVE,"   ON    LEAVING    THAI 
COUNTRY  WITH  MY  CHILDREN. 

The  sound  of  thy  streams  m  my  spirit  I  bear — 
Farewell !  and  a  blessing  be  with  thee  green  land  ! 

On  thy  hearths,  on  thy  halJs,  on  thy  pure  mountain  air. 
On  the  chonls  of  the  harp,  and  the  minstrel's  free  hand ! 
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From  the  love  of  my  soul  with  my  tears  it  is  shed, 
As  I  leave  thee,  green  land  of  my  home  and  my  dead ! 

I  bless  thee  ! — yet  not  for  the  beauty  wliich  dwells 
In  the  heart  of  thy  hills,  on  the  rocks  of  thy  shore  j 

And  not  for  the  memory  set  deep  in  thy  dells, 
Of  the  bard  and  the  hero,  the  mighty  of  yore  ; 

And  not  for  thy  songs  ot'  those  proud  ages  ried, 

—Green  land,  poet  land  of  my  home  and  my  dead  I 

bless  thee  for  all  the  true  bosoms  that  beat. 
Where'er  a  low  hamlet  smiles  up  to  thy  skies ; 
For  the  cottage  heartlis  burning  Uie  stranger  to  greet. 

For  the  soul  that  shines  forth  trom  thy  children's  kind  eyes 
May  the  bletsing,  like  simshine,  about  thee  be  spread. 
Green  land  of  my  cliildhood,  my  home,  and  my  dead  ! 


IMPROMPTU  LINES, 

MiDBCSSKD  TO   MISS  F.  A.  L.,  OX   RECEI\TNO    FROM    HER  SOME  FLOW 
ERS  WnEX  CONFINED  BT  ILLNESS. 

Yz  tell  me  not  of  birds  and  bees, 
Not  of  the  Sumiier's  munnuring  trr es, 
Not  of  the  streams  and  woodland  bowera: — 
A  sweeter  tale  is  yours  fair  flowers! 

Glad  tidinffl  to  my  couch  ye  bring. 

Of  one  still  bright,  still  flowing  spring — 

A  fount  01  kindness  ever  new, 

In  a  liiend's  heart,  the  good  and  true. 


A  PARTING  SONG. 

"  Oh  !  mcs  Amis,  rappellez  vous quelquefoU  raes  vers ;  men  aaa 
Mt  eiuprelnte." — Cbrinne. 

Wkex  will  ye  think  of  me  my  friends  ? 

When  will  ye  think  of  me  I — 
When  the  last  red  light,  the  farewell  of  day. 
From  the  rock  and  the  river  is  passing  away 
When  the  air  with  a  deepening  hush  is  frauirht. 
And  the  heart  grows  burden'd  with  tender  thought  — 

Then  let  it  be ! 

When  will  ve  think  of  me  kind  friends  I 

When  will  ye  think  of  me  ? 
When  the  rose  of  the  rich  midsummer  time 
Is  fllled  with  the  hues  of  its  glorious  prime- 
When  ve  gather  its  bloom,  as  in  bright  houre  fled, 
From  the  walks  where  my  footsteps  no  more  may  tread- 
Then  let  it  be ! 
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When  will  ve  think  of  me,  sweet  friends  t 

When  will  ye  think  of  me  ? 
When  the  sudden  tears  o'erflovv  your  eye 
At  the  sound  of  some  olden  melody — 
When  ye  hear  the  voice  of  a  mountain  stream, 
When  ye  feel  the  charm  of  a  poet's  dream- 
Then  let  It  be ! 

Thus  let  my  memory  be  with  you,  friends ! 

Thus  ever  think  of  me  . 
Kindly  and  gently,  but  as  of  one 
For  whom  'tis  well  to  be  fled  and  gone— 
As  of  a  bird  from  a  chain  unbound. 
As  of  a  wanderer  whose  home  is  found — 

So  let  it  be. 


WE  RETURN  NO  MORE!* 

"When  I  stocxl  beneath  the  fresh  preen  tree, 
And  saw  around  ine  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise  ;  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth,  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive. 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  nixin  the  wing, 
I  turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  all  she  could  not  bring." 

Childe  HiTi'U 

"  We  return ! — we  return ! — we  return  no  more !" 
So  comes  the  song  to  the  mountain-shore. 
From  those  that  are  leaving  their  highland  home, 
For  a  world  far  over  the  blue  sea's  foam  : 
"  We  return  no  more !"  and  through  cave  and  dell 
Mournfully  wanders  that  wild  farewell. 

"  We  return ! — we  return ! — we  return  no  more !" 
So  breathe  sad  voices  our  spirits  o'er ; 
Murmuring  up  from  the  depths  of  the  heart. 
Where  lovely  things  with  their  light  depart : 
And  the  inborn  sound  hath  a  prophet's  tone, 
And  we  feel  that  a  joy  is  for  ever  gone. 

"  We  return ! — we  return ! — we  return  no  more !" 
Is  it  heard  when  the  days  of  flowers  are  o'er? 
When  the  passionate  soul  of  the  night-bird's  lay 
Hath  died  from  the  summer  woods  away  ? 
When  the  glory  from  sunset's  robe  hath  nass'd, 
Or  the  leaves  are  borne  on  the  rushing  btast  1 

No ! — ^it  is  not  the  rose  that  returns  no  more ; 
A  breath  of  spring  shall  its  bloom  restore  ; 
And  it  is  not  the  voice  that  o'erflows  the  bowers, 
With  a  stream  of  love  through  the  starry  hours ; 

•  Ha  till — ha  til! — ha  til  mi  tulidle!—"  we  return  ! — we  return  !- 
ve  return  no  more  !" — the  burden  of  the  Highland  sone  of  emigralioii 
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Nor  ifl  it  the  crimson  of  siinset  hues, 

Nor  the  frail  tiush'd  leaves  which  the  wild  wind  strewrs 

"  We  return. ! — we  rttum  I — we  return  no  more !" 

Doth  a  bird  sing  thus  from  a  brighter  shore  I 

Those  wings  that  foj'ow  the  southern  breeze. 

Float  they  not  homeward  o'er  vernal  seas  I 

Yes !  from  the  lands  of  the  vine  and  palm 

They  come,  with  the  sunshine,  when  waves  grow  calm. 

"  But  we  I — we  retmn ! — we  return  no  more  !" 

Tiie  heart's  young  dreams,  when  their  spring  is  o'er . 

The  love  it  hath  pour'd  so  freely  forth — 

The  boundle«  trust  in  ideal  worth ; 

The  faith  in  affectiorj — deep,  fond,  yet  vain— 

These  are  the  lost  that  return  not  again! 


TO  A  WANDERING  FEMALE  SINGER, 

Thou  hast  loved  and  thou  hast  sufier'd  I 

Unto  feeling  deep  and  strong. 
Thou  hast  trembled  like  a  harp's  frail  string— 

I  know  it  by  thy  song ! 

Thou  hast  loved — it  may  be  vainly — 

But  well — oh !  but  too  well — 
Thou  hast  sufier'd  all  that  woman's  breast 

May  bear — but  must  not  tell. 

Thou  hast  wept  and  thou  hast  parted. 

Thou  hast  been  forsaken  long, 
Thou  hast  watch'd  for  steps  that  came  not  back- 

I  know  it  by  thy  song  I 

By  the  low  clear  silvery  gushing 

Of  its  music  from  thy  breast. 
By  the  quivering  of  its  flute-like  swell- 

A  sound  of  the  heart's  unrest. 

By  its  fond  and  plaintive  lingering, 

On  each  word  of  grief  so  long, 
Oh !  thou  hast  loved  and  sufier'd  much— 

I  know  it  by  thy  song ! 


THE  PALMER. 


"  TTie  faded  palm  branch  in  his  hand, 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land."— 5Mtt. 

Abt  thou  come  from  the  far-off" land  at  last! 
Thou  that  hast  wander'd  long ! 
81 
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Thon  art  come  to  a  home  whence  the  smile  hath  paas'd 
Witn  the  merry  voice  of  song. 

For  the  sunny  glance  and  the  bounding  heart 

Thou  wilt  seek — but  all  are  gone  ; 
They  are  parted  e'en  as  waters  part, 

To  meet  in  the  deep  alone ' 

And  thou — from  thy  lip  is  fled  the  glow, 

From  thine  eye  the  light  of  morn ; 
And  the  shades  of  thought  o'ernang  thy  brow. 

And  thy  cheek  with  fife  is  worn. 

Say  what  hast  thou  brought  from  the  distant  shore 

For  thy  wasted  youth  io  pay  ? 
Hast  thou  treasure  to  win  tliec  joys  once  more  ? 

Hast  thou  vassals  to  smooth  thy  way  I 

"  I  have  brought  but  the  palm-branch  in  my  hand, 

Yet  I  call  not  my  bright  youth  lost ! 
I  have  won  but  high  thought  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Yet  I  count  not  too  dear  the  cost ! 

"  1  look  on  the  lenves  of  the  deatliless  tree — 

These  records  of  my  track  ; 
And  better  than  youth  in  its  flush  of  glee, 

Are  the  memories  they  give  me  back ! 

"  They  speak  of  toil,  and  of  high  emprise. 

As  in  words  of  solemn  cheer, 
They  speak  of  lonely  victories 

Oer  pain,  and  doubt,  and  fear. 

"  They  speak  of  scenes  which  have  now  become 

Bright  pictures  in  my  breast ; 
Where  my  spirit  finds  a  glorious  home, 

And  the  love  of  my  heart  can  rest. 

"  The  colors  pass  not  from  these  away. 

Like  tints  of  shower  or  sun; 
Oh  !  beyond  all  treasures  that  know  decay, 

Is  the  wealth  my  soul  haih  won  ! 

"  A  rich  light  thence  o'er  my  life's  decline. 

An  inborn  light  is  cast ; 
Fot  the  sake  ol  the  palm  from  the  holy  shrine, 

I  bewail  not  my  bright  days  past ! 


THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  GRIEF. 

"  Oa !  call  my  brother  back  to  me ! 

1  cannot  play  alone  ; 
The  Summer  conies  with  flower  and  be*— 

Where  is  my  brother  gone  I 


TO  THE  NEW-BORX. 

"Th.»  butterfly  i'  glancing  bright 

Across  the  sunbeam's  track  ; 
I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight — 

Oh !  call  my  brother  back ! 

"  The  flowers  run  wild — the  flowers  we  sow'd 

Around  our  garden  tree  : 
Our  vine  is  drix)pin^  with  its  load-- 

Oh!  call  hini  back  to  me  !" 

"  He  would  not  hear  thy  voice,  lair  child. 

He  may  not  come  to  'hee  ; 
The  face  that  once  like  Spring-time  smiled. 

On  earth  no  more  thou'lt  see. 

"  A  rose's  brief  bright  life  of  joy. 

Such  unto  him  was  given  ; 
Go — thou  must  play  alone,  my  boy  ! 

Thy  brother  is  in  heaven." 

"  And  has  he  left  his  birds  and  flowers ; 

And  must  I  call  in  vain  ? 
And  thn  ugh  the  long,  lon^  summer  hours. 

Will  he  not  come  again? 

"  And  by  the  brook  and  in  the  glade 

Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er  ! 
Oh  !  while  my  brother  with  me  play'd, 

Would  I  had  loved  him  more  '" 


TO  THE  NEW-BORN.* 

A  BT.ESsixG  on  thy  head,  thou  child  of  many  hopes  and  fcare ! 
A  rainbow-welcome  thine  hath  been,  of  mingled  smiles  and 

tears. 
Thy  father  greets  thee  unto  life,  with  a  full  and  chasten'd 

heart,  [art ; 

For  a  solemn  gift  from  God  thou  com'st,  all  precioos  as  thou 

r  see  thee  not  asleep,  fair  boy,  upon  thy  mother's  breast. 
Yet  well  I  know  how  guarded  there  shall  be  thy  ro?y  rest ; 
And  how  her  soul  with  love,  and  prayer,  and  gladness,  will 
o'erflow,  [know ! 

While  bending  o'er  thy  soft-seal'd  eyes,  thou  dear  one,  well  I 

A  blessing  on  thy  gentle  head !  and  bless'd  thou  art  in  truth. 
For  a  home  where  God  is  felt,  awaits  thy  childhood  and  thy 

youth :  [air 

Around  thee  pure  and  holy  thoughts  shall  dwell  as  light  and 
And  steal  unto  thine  heart,  and  wake  the  germs  now  folded 

there. 

*  Addressed  to  the  child  uf  her  eldest  brother. 
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Smile  on  thy  mother!  while  she  feels  that  unto  her  is  given, 
In  that  young  day-spring  glance  the  pledge  of  a  soul  to  rear  foi 
heaven !  ring  shed  ! 

Smile !  and  sweet  peace  he  o'er  thy  sleep,  joy  o'er  thy  waken. 
Bieasings  and  blessmgs  evermore,  fair  boy !  upon  thy  head ! 


THE  DEATH-SONG  OF  ALCESTIS. 

She  came  forth  in  her  bridal  robes  array'd, 
And  'midst  the  graceful  statues,  round  the  hall 
Shedding  the  calm  of  their  celestial  mien, 
Stood  pale  yet  proudly  beautiful,  as  they  : 
Flowers  in  her  bosom,  and  the  star-like  gleam 
Of  jewels  trembling  from  her  braided  hair. 
And  death  upon  her  brow ! — bui  glorious  death! 
Her  own  heart's  choice,  the  token  and  the  seal 
Of  love,  o'ermastering  love  ;  which,  till  that  hour 
Almost  an  anguish  in  the  brooding  weight 
Of  its  unutterable  tenderness, 
Had  burden'd  her  full  soul.    But  now,  oh  !  now, 
Its  time  was  come — and  from  the  spirit's  depths, 
The  passion  and  the  mighty  melody 
Of  its  immortal  voice,  in  triumph  broke, 
Like  a  strong  rushing  wind ! 

The  soft  pure  air 
Came  floating  through  that  half— the  Grecian  air. 
Laden  with  music — llute-notes  from  the  vales. 
Echoes  of  song — the  last  sweet  sounds  of  life 
And  the  glad  sunshine  of  the  golden  clime 
Stream'd,  as  a  royal  mantle,  round  her  form — 
The  glorified  of  love  !    But  she — she  look'd 
Only  on  hitn  for  whom  'twas  joy  to  die, 
Deep — deepest,  holiest  joy  ! — or  if  a  thought 
Of  the  warm  sunlight,  and  the  scented  breeze, 
And  the  sweet  Dorian  songs,  o'crswept  the  tide 
Of  her  unswerving  soul — 'twas  but  a  thought 
That  own'd  the  summer  loveliness  of  life 
For  him  a  worthy  offering ! — So  she  stood, 
Wrapt  in  bright  silence,  as  entranced  awhile. 
Till  her  eye  kindled,  and  her  quivering  frame 
With  the  swift  breeze  of  inspiration  shook, 
As  the  pale  priestess  trembles  to  the  breath 
Of  inborn  oracles  ! — then  flush'd  her  cheek. 
And  all  the  triumph,  all  the  agony. 
Borne  on  the  battling  waves  of  love  and  death 
All  from  her  woman's  heart,  in  sudden  song, 
Burst  like  a  fount  of  fire. 

"  I  go,  I  go  ! 
Thou  sun,  thou  golden  sun,  I  go 
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Far  from  thy  light  K>  dwell ; 
Thou  shall  not  find  my  place  below. 
Dim  in  that  world — bright  sun  ot  Greece,  farewell ! 

"  The  laurel  and  the  glorious  rose 

Thy  glad  beam  yet  may  see, 
But  where  no  purple  summer  glows, 
tVer  the  dark  wave  1  haste  from  them  and  thee. 

"  Yet  doth  ray  spirit  feint  to  part  1 

— I  mourn  thee  not,  O  sun ! 
Joy,  solemn  joy,  o'erflows  my  heart. 
Sing  me  triumphal  songs  I — my  crown  is  won ! 

"  Let  not  a  voice  of  weeping  rise — 

My  heart  is  girt  with  power  ! 
Let  the  green  earth  and  festal  skies 
Jjaagh,  as  to  grace  a  conqueror's  closing  hour ! 

"  For  thee,  for  thee,  my  bosom's  lord ! 

Thee,  my  soul's  loved  !  I  die  ; 
Thine  is  the  torch  of  lifi;  restored. 
Mine,  mine  the  rapture,  mine  the  victory  ! 

"  Now  may  the  boundless  love,  that  lay 

Unfathom'd  still  before , 
In  one  consuming  burst  find  way, 
In  one  bright  flood  all,  all  its  riches  pour ! 

"  Thou  know'st,  thou  know'st  what  love  is  note . 

Its  glory  and  its  might — 
Are  they  not  written  on  my  brow  1 
And  will  that  image  ever  quit  thy  sight  ? 

"No  !  deathless  in  thy  faithful  breast. 

There  shall  my  memory  keep 
Its  own  bright  altar-place  of  rest. 
While  o'er  my  grave  the  cypress  branches  weep. 

"  Oh,  the  glad  light ! — the  light  is  fair, 

The  soft  breeze  wann  and  free  ; 
And  rich  notes  fill  the  scented  air. 
And  all  are  gifts — my  love's  last  gifts  to  thee ! 

"  Take  me  to  thy  Mrarm  heart  once  more ! 

Night  falls — my  pulse  beats  low : 
Seek  not  to  quicken,  to  restore — 
Joy  is  in  every  pang — I  go,  I  go ! 

"  I  feel  thy  tears,  I  feel  thy  breath, 

I  meet  thy  tbnd  look  still ; 
Keen  is  the  strife  of  love  and  death  ; 
Faint  and  yet  fainter  grows  my  bosom's  thrill. 

"  Yet  swells  the  tide  of  rapture  strong. 

Though  mists  o'ershade  mine  eye ! 
— Sin^.Taean  !  sing  a  conqueror's  Kmg\ 
For  thee,  for  thee,  my  spirit'!  lord,  1  die  !" 
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THE  HOME  OF  LOVE. 

Thou  mo/st  in  visions,  love ! — Around  thy  veay, 

E'en  through  this  world's  rough  path  and  changeful  day 

Forever  floats  a  gleam, 
Not  from  the  realms  of  moonlight  or  the  mom, 
But  thine  own  soul's  illumined  chambprs  born- 

The  coloring  of  a  dream ! 

Love,  shall  I  read  thy  dream  ? — oh !  is  it  not 
All  of  some  sheltering,  wood-embosom'd  spot — 

A  bower  for  thee  and  thine  ? 
Yes !  lone  and  lowly  is  that  home  ;  yet  there 
Something  of  heaven  in  the  transparent  air 

Makes  every  flower  divine. 

Something  that  mellows  and  that  glorifies. 
Breathes  o'er  it  ever  from  the  tender  skies. 

As  o'er  some  blessed  isle  ; 
E'en  like  the  soft  and  spiritual  glow. 
Kindling  rich  woods,  whereon  the  ethereal  bow 

Sleeps  lovingly  awhile. 

The  very  whispers  of  the  wind  have  there 
A  flute-like  harmony,  that  seems  to  bear 

Greeting  fiom  some  bright  shore, 
Where  none  have  said  farewell ! — where  no  decay 
Lends  the  faint  crimson  to  the  dying  day  ; 

Where  the  storm's  might  is  o'er. 

And  there  thou  dreamest  of  Elysian  rest, 
In  the  deep  sanctuary  of  one  true  breast 

Hidden  from  earthly  ill : 
There  would'st  thou  watch  the  homeward  step,  whose  sonnd 
Wakening  all  nature  to  sweet  echoes  round, 

Thine  inmost  soul  can  thrill. 

There  by  the  hearth  should  many  a  glorious  page, 
From  mind  to  mind  the  immortal  heritage, 

For  thee  its  treasures  pour  ; 
Or  music's  voice  at  vesper  hours  be  heard. 
Or  dearer  interchange  of  playful  word. 

Affection's  household  lore. 

And  the  rich  unison  of  mingled  prayer, 
The  melody  of  hearts  in  heavenly  air. 

Thence  duly  should  arise  ; 
Lifting  th'  eternal  hope,  th'  adoring  breath. 
Of  spirits,  not  to  be  tlisjoin'd  by  death, 

Up  to  the  starry  skies. 

There,  dost  thou  well  believe,  no  storm  should  come 
To  mar  the  stillness  of  that  angel-home  ; 
There  should  thy  slumbers  be 
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Wei^'d  down  ■with  honey-dew,  serenely  blessed, 
Like  theirs  who  first  in  Eden's  grove  took  real 
Under  some  balmy  tree. 

Love,  Love !  thou  passionate  in  joy  and  woe ! 
And  canst  thou  hope  for  cloudless  peace  below — 

Here,  where  bright  things  must  die ! 
O  thou !  that  wildly  worshipping,  dost  shed 
On  the  frail  altar  of  a  mortal  head 

Gifts  of  infinity ! 

Thou  must  be  still  a  trembler,  fearful  Love ! 
Danger  seems  gathering  from  beneath,  above, 

Still  round  thy  precious  things ; 
Thy  stately  pine-tree,  or  thy  gracious  rose, 
In  their  sweet  shade  can  yield  thee  no  repose. 

Here,  where  the  blight  hath  wings. 

And  as  a  flower,  with  some  fine  sense  imbued. 
To  shrink  before  the  wind's  vicissitude. 

So  in  thy  prescient  breast 
Are  lyre-strings  quivering  with  prophetic  thrill 
To  the  low  footstep  of  each  coming  ill ; 

— Oh  I  canst  thou  dream  of  rest  ] 

Bear  up  thy  dream !  thou  mighty  and  thou  weak ! 
Heart,  strong  as  death,  yet  as  a  reed  to  break — 

As  a  flame,  tempest-sway'd  ! 
fie  that  sits  calm  on  high  is  yet  the  source 
Whence  thy  soul's  current  hath  its  troubled  course. 

He  that  great  deep  hath  made ! 

Will  he  not  pity  ? — He  whose  searching  eye 
Reads  all  the  secrets  of  thine  agony  ? — 

Oh !  pray  to  be  forgiven 
Thy  fond  idolatry,  thy  blind  excess. 
And  seek  with  tiim  that  bower  of  blessedness — 

Love !  thy  sole  home  is  heaven ! 
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"Lavue  d'unefleur  caresse  mon  imagination,  et  flatte  mes  sens  a 
U  point  inexpriin:ii>le.  Sous  le  tranquille  abri  du  toil  paternal  j'etai* 
Bourrie  des  I'enfance  avec  des  fleiirs  et  des  livres  ; — dans  I'etroit* 
enciente  d'une  prison,  au  milieu  des  fers  impo*ies  par  la  tyrannic, 
j'oublie  I'injustice  des  homnies,  leurs  sottises  et  mes  maux  avec  det 
livres  et  des  fluers." — Madame  Rola}\d. 

Come,  let  me  make  a  sunny  realm  around  thee. 
Of  thoiight  and  beauty !    Here  are  books  and  flowers. 

With  speife  to  loose  the  fetter  which  hath  bound  thee — 
The  ravell'd  coil  of  this  world's  feverish  houre. 

The  soul  of  sons  is  in  these  deathle^  pages. 
Even  aa  the  odor  in  the  flower  enshrined  ; 
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Here  the  crown'd  spirits  of  departed  a^cs 
Have  left  the  silent  melodies  of  mind. 

Their  thoughts,  that  strove  with  time,  and  change,  and  ansnihh 
For  some  high  place  where  faith  her  wing  might  rest 

Are  huming  here — a  flame  that  may  not  languish — 
Still  pointing  upward  to  that  bright  hill's  crest ! 

Their  grief,  the  veil'd  infinity  exploring 
For  treasures  lost,  is  here  ; — their  boundless  love 

Its  mighty  streams  of  gentleness  outpouring 
On  all  things  round,  and  clasping  all  above. 

And  the  bright  beings,  their  own  heart's  creations. 
Bright,  yet  all  human,  here  are  breathing  still ; 

Conflicts,  and  agonies,  and  exultations 
Arc  here,  and  victories  of  prevailing  will ! 

Listen,  oh,  listen  !  let  their  high  words  cheer  thee ! 

Their  swan-like  music  ringing  through  all  woes ; 
Let  my  voice  bring  their  holy  influence  near  thee — 

The  Elysian  aii  of  their  divine  repose !  ' 

Or  would'st  thou  turn  to  earth  1    Not  earth  all  furrow'J 

By  the  old  traces  of  man's  toil  and  care, 
But  the  green  peaceful  world  that  never  sorrow'd. 

The  world  of  leaves,  and  dews,  and  summer  air ! 

Look  on  these  flowers!  As  o'er  an  altar  shedding. 
O'er  Milton's  page,  soft  hght  from  color'd  urns ! 

They  are  the  links,  man's  heart  to  nature  wedding. 
When  to  her  breast  the  prodigal  returns. 

They  are  from  lone  wild  places,  forest  dingles, 
Fresh  banks  of  many  a  low-voiced  hidden  stream. 

Where  the  sweet  star  of  eve  looks  down  and  mingles 
Faint  lustre  with  the  water-lily's  gleam. 

They  are  from  where  the  soft  winds  play  in  gladness. 
Covering  the  turf  with  flowery  blossom-showers  ; 

—Too  riclily  dower'd,  O  friend  !  are  we  for  sadness — 
Look  on  an  empire — mind  and  nature— ours! 


FOR  A  PICTURE  OF  ST.  CECILIA  ATTENDED  BY  ANGBIA 

"  How  rich  that  forehead's  calm  expanse ' 
How  bright  that  heaven-directed  glance  T 
— Waft  her  to  glory,  winged  powers, 

Ere  sorrow  be  renew'd, 
And  intercourse  with  mortal  hours 

Bring  back  a  humbler  mood!" — IVordsteortk 

How  can  that  eye,  with  inspiration  beaming, 
Wear  yet  so  deep  a  calm  ? — Oh,  child  of  song' 

Is  not  the  music-land  a  world  of  dreaming, 
Where  forms  of  sad,  bewildering  beautv  throng  ? 
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Hath  it  not  sounds  from  voices  lon^  departed  ? 

Echoes  of  tones  that  rung  in  childhoods  ear  1 
Low  haunting  whispers,  wiiich  the  weary-hearted. 

Stealing  'midst  crowds  away,  have  wept  to  hear  ? 

No,  not  to  thee  ! — thy  spirit,  meek,  yet  queenly. 

On  its  own  starry  height,  beyond  ail  this. 
Floating  triumphantly  and  yet  serenely, 

Breatnes  no  faint  under-tone  through  songs  of  bliss. 

Say  by  what  strain,  through  cloudless  ether  swelling, 
ITiou  hast  drawn  down  those  wanderers  from  the  skies? 

Bright  OTests !  even  such  as  left  of  yore  their  dwelling, 
lor  the  deep  cedar  shades  of  Paradise ! 

What  strain  ? — oh !  not  the  nightingale's  when  showering 
Her  own  heart's  life  drops  on  the  bumins'  lay, 

She  stirs  the  young  woods  in  the  days  of  flowering, 
And  pours  her  strength,  but  not  her  grief  away : 

And  not  the  exile's — when,  'midst  lonely  billows. 

He  wakes  the  alpine  notes  his  mother  sung, 
Or  blends  them  with  the  sigh  of  alien  willows. 

Where,  murmuring  to  the  wind,  his  harp  is  hung : 

And  not  the  pilgrim's — though  his  thoughts  be  holy. 
And  s^eet  his  ave  song,  when^day  grows  dim; 

Yet,  as  he  journeys,  pensively  and  slowly. 
Something  of  sadness  floats  through  that  low  hymn. 

But  thou ! — the  spirit  which  at  eve  is  filling 

All  the  hiish'd  air  and  reverential  sky. 
Founts,  leaves,  and  flowers,  with  solemn  rapture  thrilling. 

This  is  the  soul  of  thy  rich  harmony. 

Thi-s  bears  up  high  those  breathings  of  devotion 
Wherein  the  currents  of  thy  heart  gush  free ; 

Therefore  no  world  of  sad  and  vain  emotion 
Is  the  dream-haunted  music-land  for  thee. 
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SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTTTRE  OF  EASTLAKe's. 

Dark  chieftain  of  the  heath  and  height ! 
Wild  feaster  on  the  hills  by  night ! 
See'st  thou  the  stonny  sunset's  glow 
Flung  back  by  glancing  sjjears  below  1 
Now  for  one  strife  of  stem  despair ! 
The  foe  hath  track'd  thee  to  thy  lair. 

Thou,  against  whom  the  voice  of  blood 
Hath  risen  from  rock  and  lonely  wood  ; 
And  in  whose  dreams  a  moan  should  bie. 
Not  of  the  water,  nor  the  tree ; 
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Haply  thine  own  last  hour  is  nighy — 
Yet  sliait  thou  not  forsaken  die. 

There's  one  that  pale  oeside  thee  stands, 
More  true  than  all  thy  mountain  bands ! 
She  will  not  shrink  in  doubt  and  dread, 
When  the  balls  whistle  round  thy  head : 
Nor  leave  thee,  though  thy  closing  eve 
No  longer  may  to  hers  reply. 

Oh  !  many  a  soft  and  quiet  grace 
Hath  faded  from  her  form  and  face  ; 
And  mar.y  a  thought,  the  fitting  guest 
Of  woman's  meek  religious  breast, 
Hath  perish'd  in  her  wanderings  wide, 
Through  the  deep  forests  by  thy  side. 

Yet,  mournfully  surviving  all, 

A  flower  upon  a  ruin's  wall, 

A  friendless  thing,  whoje  lot  is  cast 

Of  lovely  ones  to  be  the  last ; 

Sad,  but  unchanged  through  good  and  ill. 

Thine  is  her  lone  devotion  still. 

And  oh !  not  wholly  lost  the  heart 
Where  that  undying  love  hath  part ; 
Not  worthless  all,  thoi^h  far  and  long 
From  home  estranged,  and  guided  wrong  ; 
Yet  may  its  drptlis  by  Heaven  be  stirr'd, 
Its  prayer  for  thee  be  pour'd  and  heard  ! 


THE  CHILD'S  RETURN  FROM  THE  WOODLANDa 

SUCOESTED   BY   X   PICTURE  OF  SIR  TUOMAS    LiWRENCl'S. 

"  AH  good  and  puiltless  as  thou  art, 
Some  trsuisiont  griefs  will  touch  thy  heart- 
Griefs  that  along  thy  alter'd  luce 
Will  breathe  a  more  subduing  grace. 
Than  even  those  looks  of  joy  that  lie 
On  the  soft  cheek  of  infancy." — If^ilson 

Hast  thou  been  in  the  woods  with  the  honey-bee  ? 
Hast  thou  been  with  the  lamb  in  the  pastures  free  ? 
With  the  hare  through  the  copses  and  dingles  wild  I 
With  the  butterflv  over  the  heath,  fair  child  I 
Yes:  the  light  fall  of  thy  bounding  feet 
Hath  not  startled  the  wren  from  her  mo^sy  seat : 
Yet  hrist  tliou  ranged  the  green  fjiest-dells 
And  brought  back  a  treasure  of  buds  and  bells. 
Thou  know'st  not  the  sweemess,  by  anXique  song 
Breathed  o'er  the  names  of  that  flowery  tlirong; 
The  woodbine,  the  primrose,  the  violet  diin. 
The  lily  that  gleams  by  the  fountain's  brim  : 
These  are  old  words  that  have  made  each  grove 
A  dreaming  haunt  for  romance  and  love — 
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Each  gunny  bank,  where  faint  odors  lie, 
A  place  for  the  gushings  of  pxsy 

Thou  know'st  not  the  light  wherewith  fairy  lore 
Sprinkles  the  turiand  the  daisies  o'er ; 
Enough  for  thee  are  the  dews  that  sleep. 
Like  hidden  gems,  in  the  flower-um.<  aeep ; 
Enough  the  rich  crimson  spots  th-Jt  dwell 
'Midst  the  gold  of  the  cowshp's  perfumed  cell ; 
And  the  scent  by  the  blossoming  sweetbriers  shed. 
And  the  beauty  that  bows  the  wood-hyacinth's  head. 

Oh  I  happy  child,  in  thy  lawn-like  glee. 
What  is  remembrance  or  thought  to  thee  ? 
Fill  thy  bright  locks  with  those  gifts  of  spring. 
O'er  thy  green  pathway  their  colors  fling ; 
Bind  them  in  chaplet  and  wild  festoon — 
What  if  to  dfi.'op  and  to  perish  soon  ? 
Nature  hath  mines  of  such  wealth — and  thou 
Never  wilt  prize  its  del'ght  as  now ! 

For  a  day  is  coming  to  quell  the  tone 
That  rings  in  thy  laughter,  thou  joyous  one! 
And  to  dun  thy  brow  with  a  touch  of  care. 
Under  the  gloss  of  its  clustering  hair; 
And  to  tame  the  flash  of  thy  cloudless  eyes 
Into  the  stillness  of  autumn  skies  : 
And  to  teach  thee  that  grief  hath  her  needful  part. 
Midst  the  hidden  things  of  each  human  heart. 

Yet  shall  we  mourn,  gentle  child  !  for  this  ? 
Life  hath  enough  of  yet  holier  bliss! 
Such  be  thy  portion  ! — the  bliss  to  look. 
With  a  reverent  spirit,  through  nature's  book  ; 
By  fount,  by  forest,  by  river's  line. 
To  track  the  paths  ot  a  love  divine  ; 
To  read  its  deep  meanings — to  see  and  hear 
God  in  earth's  garden — and  not  to  fear ! 
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Thou  hast  watch'd  beside  the  bed  of  death. 

Oh,  fearless  human  Lore  I 
Tlw  lip  received  the  last  faint  breath, 

Ere  the  spirit  fled  above, 

Thy  prayer  was  heard  by  the  parting  bier, 

In  a  low  and  tiirewell  tone. 
Thou  hast  given  the  grave  both  flower  and  tea>- 

— Oh,  Love  I  thy  task  is  done. 

Then  turn  thee  from  each  pleasant  spot 

Where  thou  wert  wont  to  rove. 
For  there  the  friend  of  thy  soul  is  not. 

Nor  the  joy  of  thy  youth,  oh.  Love  I 
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Thou  wilt  meet  but  mournful  memory  there, 
Her  dreams  in  the  grove  she  weaves, 

With  echoes  filling  the  summer  air. 
With  sighs  the  trembling  leaves. 

Then  turn  thee  to  the  world  again, 
From  those  dim  haunted  bowers, 

And  shut  thine  ear  to  the  wild  sweet  strain 
ITiat  tells  ofvanish'd  hours. 

And  wear  not  on  thine  aching  heart 

The  image  of  the  dead. 
For  the  tie  is  rent  that  gave  thee  part 

In  the  gladness  its  beauty  shed. 

And  gaze  on  the  pictured  smile  no  more 

That  thus  can  life  outlast : 
All  between  parted  souls  is  o'er ; — 

— Love  1  Love  !  forget  the  past ! 

"  Voice  of  vain  boding !  away,  be  still ! 

Strive  not  against  the  faith 
That  yet  my  bosom  with  Ught  can  fill, 

Unquench'd,  and  undimm'd  by  death: 

"  From  the  pictured  smile  I  will  not  turn, 

Though  sadly  now  it  shine  ; 
Nor  quit  the  shades  that  in  whispers  mourn 

For  the  step  once  link'd  with  mine  : 

"  Nor  shut  mine  ear  to  the  song  of  old 
Though  its  notes  the  pang  renew, 

Such  memories  deep  in  my  lieart  I  hold. 
To  keep  it  pure  and  true, 

"  By  the  holy  instinct  of  my  heart. 
By  the  hojDe  that  bears  me  on, 

I  have  still  my  own  undying  part 
In  the  deep  affection  gone. 

"  By  the  presence  that  about  me  seems 
Through  night  and  day  to  dwell 

Voice  of  vain  bodings  and  fearful  dreams ; 
— I  have  breathed  no  last  farewell !" 


THE  SISTER'S  DREAM. 

Suggested  by  a  pictiu-e,  in  which  a  younc  clrl  is  represented  as  slee|» 
ing,  and  visited  diuing  her  slumbers  by  the  spirits  of  her  depart«J 
sisters.'' 

She  sleeps ! — but  not  the  free  and  sunny  sleep 
That  lightly  on  the  brow  of  childhood  lies: 

Though  happy  be  her  rest,  and  soft,  and  deep, 
Yet,  ere  it  sunk  upon  her  shadow'd  eyes, 

Thoughts  of  past  scenes  and  kindred  giaves  o'erswept 

Her  soul's  meek  stillness — she  had  pray'd  and  wept 
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And  now  in  visions  to  her  couch  they  come, 

The  early  lost — the  beautiful — the  dead — 
That  unto  her  bequeathed  a  nioumful  home, 

Whence  with  their  voices  all  sweet  laughter  fled  • 
They  rise — the  sistere  other  youth  arise, 
As  from  the  world  where  no  frail  blossom  dies. 

And  well  the  sleeper  knows  them  not  of  earth — 
Not  as  they  were  when  binding  up  the  flowew. 

Telling  wild  legends  round  the  winter-hearth, 
Braiding  their  long  fair  hair  for  festal  hours ; 

These  things  are  past — a  spiritual  gleam, 

A  solemn  glory,  robes  them  in  that  dream. 

Yet,  if  the  glee  of  life's  fresh  budding  yeare 
In  those  pure  aspects  may  no  more  be  read, 

Thence,  too,  hath  sorrow  melted — and  the  tears 
Which  o'er  their  mother's  holy  dust  they  shed. 

Are  all  efiaced !  there  earth  hath  left  no  sign 

Save  its  deep  love,  still  touching  every  line. 

But,  oh !  more  soft,  more  tender,  breathing  more 

A  thought  of  pity,  than  in  vanish 'd  days ; 
Wiiile,  hovering  silently  and  brightly  o'er 

The  lone  one's  head,  they  meet  her  spirit's  gaze 
With  their  immortal  eyes,  that  seem  to  ?ay, 
"  Yet,  sister,  yet  we  love  thee — come  away !" 

'Twill  fade,  the  radiant  dream !  and  will  she  not 
Wake  with  more  painful  yearning  at  her  heart? 

Will  not  her  home  seem  yet  a  loneliet  spot, 
Her  task  more  sad,  when  those  bright  shadows  part? 

And  the  green  summer  after  them  look  dim. 

And  sorrow's  tone  be  in  the  bird's  wild  hynm  ? 

But  let  her  hope  be  strong,  and  let  the  dead 
Visit  her  soul  in  heaven's  calm  beauty  still. 

Be  their  names  utter'd,  be  their  memorj'  spread 
Yet  round  the  place  they  never  more  may  till ! 

All  is  not  over  with  earth's  broken  tie — 

Where,  where  should  sisters  love,  if  not  on  high? 


A  FAREWELL  TO  ABBOTSFORD. 

■These  lines  were  given  to  Sir  Waller  Scott,  at  the  gate  of  Abbois 
ford,  in  ihe  suiiinier  of  1829.  He  was  then  apparently  in  the  vigor 
of  an  existence  whose  ener^es  pn)ini>e<l  long  continuance;  and 
the  fiance  of  his  quick,  smiling  eye,  and  the  very  sound  of  his 
kindly  voice,  seemed  to  kindle  the  gladnesiH  of  his  own  sunny  and 
jenignant  spirit  in  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  approaching  hiu.] 

Home  of  the  gifted !  fare  thee  well, 

And  a  blessing  on  thee  rest ; 
While  the  heather  waves  its  piu^ple  bell 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  crest : 
82 
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While  stream  to  stream  aroimd  thee  calls, 
And  braes  with  broom  are  drest, 

Glad  be  the  harping  in  thy  halla— 
A  blessing  on  thee  rest ! 

While  the  high  voice  from  thee  sent  forth 

Bids  rock  and  cairn  reply, 
Wakening  the  spirits  of  the  North, 

Like  a  chieftain's  gathering  cry  ; 
While  its  deep  niMSter-tones  hold  sway 

As  a  king's  o'er  every  breast, 
Home  of  the  Legend  and  the  Lay ! 

A  blessing  on  thee  rest ! 

Joy  to  thy  hearth,  and  board,  and  bower ! 

Long  honors  to  thy  line  ! 
And  hearts  of  proof,  and  hands  of  power. 

And  bright  names  worthy  thine  ! 
By  the  meriy  step  of  childhood,  still 

May  thy  tree  sward  be  prest ! 
—While  one  proud  pulse  m  the  land  can  thrill, 

A  blessing  on  thee  rest ! 


O'CONNOR'S  CHILD. 


[TViis  piece  was  suegested  by  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Law 
fence  of  VVavcrtree  Hall. — It  represents  the  "  Hero's  Child"  ot 
Campbell's  Poem,  seated  beside  a  solitary  tomb  of  rock,  marked 
with  a  cross,  in  a  wild  and  desert  place.  A  tern [)est  seems  gather 
ing  in  the  angry  skies  above  her,  hut  the  attitude  of  the  drooping 
figure  expresses  the  utter  carelessness  of  desolation,  and  the  coun- 
tenance sjieaks  of  entire  abstraction  from  all  e.xtemal  objects. — A 
bow  and  quiver  lie  beside  her,  amongst  the  weeds  and  wild-flow- 
ers of  the  desert.] 

**  t  fled  t]ie  home  of  grief 

At  Coilnochi  Moran'8  loinb  to  fall, 
1  Inuiii]  the  helmet  of  my  chief, 

His  bow  still  han^in^  on  our  wall ; 
Ami  took  it  down,  and  vowM  to  rove 

This  deten  niace  a  huntress  bold  : 
Nor  wontU  1  cnaji/re  my  buried  love 

For  any  heart  o!  living  mould."        Campbell. 

The  sleep  of  storms  is  dark  upon  the  skies, 
The  weight  of  omens  heavy  in  the  cloud  : — 

Bid  the  lorn  huntress  of  the  desert  rise, 
And  gird  the  form  whose  beauty  grief  hath  bow"d. 

And  leave  the  tomb,  as  tombs  are  left — alone,    ■ 

To  the  star's  vigil,  and  the  wind's  wild  moan. 

Tell  her  of  revelries  in  bower  and  hall, 

Where  gems  are  glittering,  and  bright  wine  is  poui'd ; 
Where  to  glad  measures  chiming  footsteps  fall. 

And  soul  seems  gushing  irom  the  harp's  full  chord ; 
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And  richer  flowers  amid  ftir  tresses  wave. 
Than  the  sad  "  Love  lies  bleeding"  of  the  grave. 

Oh  !  little  know'st  thon  of  the  o'ennastering  spell 
Wherewith  love  binds  the  spirit  strong  in  pain. 

To  the  spot  hallow'd  by  a  wild  farewell, 
A  parting  agony, — intense,  yet  %-ain, 

A  look — and  darkness  when  its  gleam  hath  flown, 

A  voice — and  silence  when  its  words  are  gone  ! 

She  hears  thee  not ;  her  full,  deep,  fervent  heart 
Is  set  in  her  dark  eyes  ; — and  they  are  bound 

Unto  that  cross,  that  shrine,  that  world  apart. 
Where  faithful  blood  hath  sanctified  the  ground  ; 

And  love  with  death  striven  long  by  tear  and  prayM 

And  anguisli  frozen  into  still  despair. 

Yet  on  her  spirit  hath  arisen  at  last 
A  light,  a  joy,  of  its  own  wanderings  born  ; 

Around  her  path  a  vision's  glow  is  cast. 
Back,  back  her  lost  one  comes  in  hues  of  morn  I* 

For  her  the  gulf  is  fiU'd — the  dark  night  fled, 

Whose  mystery  parts  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  she  can  pour  forth  in  such  converse  high. 
All  her  soul's  tide  of  love,  the  deep,  the  strong, 

Oh  !  lonelier  far,  perchance,  thy  destiny. 
And  more  fjrlorn,  amidst  the  world's  gay  throng. 

Than  hers — the  queen  of  that  majestic  gloom. 

The  tempest,  and  the  desert,  and  the  tomb ! 
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O  SUNSHINE  and  fair  earth  ! 

Sweet  is  your  kindly  mirth, 
An^el  of  death  I  yet,  yet  awhile  delay  ! 

Too  sad  it  is  to  part. 

Thus  in  my  spring  of  heart. 
With  all  the 'light  and  laughter  of  the  day. 

For  me  the  falling  leaf 

Touches  no  chord  of  grief. 
No  dark  void  in  the  rose's  bosom  lies : 

Not  one  triumphal  tone, 

One  hue  of  hope,  is  gone 
Jr'rom  song  or  bloom  beneath  the  summer  skies. 

Death,  Death !  ere  yet  decay, 
Call  me  not  hence  away. 
Over  the  golden  hours  no  shade  is  thro^\-n ; 

*  "  A  son  of  light,  a  lovely  form, 

He  comes  and  makes  her  glad." — CamfitS. 
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The  poesv  that  dwells 
Deep  in  the  ^een  woods  and  dells, 
Still  to  my  spint  speaks  of  joy  alone 

Yet  not  for  this,  0  Death  ! 

Not  for  the  vernal  breath 
Of  winds  that  shake  forth  music  from  the  trees ; 

Not  for  the  splendor  given 

To  night's  dark  regal  heaven, 
Spoiler !  I  ask  thee  not  reprieve  for  these. 

But  for  the  happy  love 

Whose  light,  where'er  I  rove, 
Kindles  all  nature  to  a  sudden  smile, 

Shedding  on  branch  and  flower 

A  rainbow-tinted  shower 
Of  richer  life — spare,  spare  me  yet  awhile. 

Too  soon,  too  fast  thou'rt  come ! 

Too  beautiful  is  home, 
A  home  of  gentle  voices  and  kind  eyes! 

And  I  the  loved  of  all, 

On  whom  fond  blessings  fall 
From  every  Up — oh !  wilt  thou  rend  such  tieet 

Sweet  sisters !  weave  a  chain 

Mv  spirit  to'  detain  ; 
Holu  me  to  earth  with  strong  afTection  back : 

Bind  me  with  miglity  love 

Unto  the  stream,  the  grove. 
Our  daily  paths — our  life's  familiar  track. 

Stay  with  me  !  gird  me  round ! 

Your  voices  bear  a  sound 
Of  hope — a  light  comes  with  you  and  departs ; 

Hush,  my  soul's  boding  swell. 

That  murmurs  of  farewell ; 
How  can  1  leave  this  ring  of  kindest  hearts] 

Death  I  grave  ! — and  are  there  tliose 

That  woo  your  dark  repose 
'jMidst  the  rich  beauty  of  the  glowing  earth. 

Surely  about  them  lies 

No  world  of  loving  eyes — 
Leave  me,  oh !  leave  me  unto  home  and  hearth  1 


THE  WELCOME  TO  DEATH. 

Thou  art  welcome,  0  thou  warning  voice ! 

My  soul  hath  pined  for  thee  ; 
Thou  art  welcome  as  sweet  sounds  from  sf  ion 

To  wanderer  on  the  sea. 
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I  hear  thee  in  the  rustling  woods, 

In  the  sighing  vernal  airs  ; 
Thou  call'st  me  from  the  lonely  earth. 

With  a  deeper  tone  than  theirs. 

The  lonely  earth  !    Since  kindred  steps 

From  its  green  paths  are  fled, 
A  dinmess  and  a  nush  have  lain 

0"er  all  its  beauty  spread. 
The  silence  of  the  unanswering  soul 

Is  on  me  and  around  ; 
My  heart  hath  echoes  but  for  thee, 

rhou  still,  small,  warning  sound ! 

Voice  after  voice  hath  died  away. 

Once  in  my  dwelling  heard  ; 
Sweet  household-name  by  name  hath  changed 

To  griefs  forbidden  word  ! 
From  dreams  of  night  on  each  I  call, 

Each  of  the  far  removed  ; 
And  waken  to  my  own  wild  cry — 

"  Where  are  ye,  my  beloved  '." 

Ye  left  me !  and  earth's  flowers  were  dim 

With  records  of  the  pist : 
And  stars  pour'd  down  another  light 

Than  o'er  my  youth  they  cast  i 
Birds  will  not  sing  as  once  they  sung. 

When  ye  were  at  my  side. 
And  mournful  tones  are  in  the  wind, 

Which  I  heard  not  till  ye  died  ! 

Thou  art  welcome,  O  thou  summoner! 

Why  should  the  last  remain  I 
Whit  eye  can  reach  my  heart  of  hearts, 

Bearing  in  light  again  ? 
E'en  could  this  be,  too  much  of  fear 

O'er  love  would  now  be  thrown — 
Away,  away !  from  time,  from  change, 

Once  more  to  meet  my  own ! 


THE  \TCTOR. 
De  (out  ce  qui  t'aimoit  n'est-il  plus  rein  qui  t'ainie  V — Lamariiiu 

Mighty  ones.  Love  and  Death  ! 
Ye  are  the  strong  in  this  world  of  ours. 
Ye  meet  at  the  banquets,  ye  dwell  'midst  the  floweia 

— Which  hath  the  conqueror's  wreath  ? 

Thou  art  the  victor.  Love  ! 
Thou  art  the  fearless,  the  crown'd,  the  free. 
The  strength  of  the  battle  is  given  to  thee. 

The  spirit  from  above  ! 
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Thou  hast  look'd  on  Death,  and  smiled ! 
Thou  hast  borne  up  the  reed-like  and  fradle  form, 
Thro'  the  waves  of  the  fight,  thro*  the  rush  of  the  storm 

On  field,  and  flood,  and  wild ! 

No !-  Tkou  art  the  victor.  Death ! 
Thou  comest,  and  where  is  that  which  spoke. 
From  the  depths  of  the  eye,  when  the  spirit  woke  T 

— Gone  with  the  fleeting  breath  ! 

Thou  comest — and  what  is  left 
Of  all  that  loved  us,  to  say  if  aught 
Yet  loves — yet  answers  the  bunimg  thought 

Of  the  spirit  lone  and  reft ' 

Silence  is  where  thou  art ! 
Silently  there  must  kindred  meet. 
No  smile  to  cheer,  and  no  voice  to  greet, 

No  bounding  of  heart  to  heart ! 

Boast  not  thy  victory,  Death ! , 
It  is  but  as  the  cloud's  o'er  the  sunbeam's  power. 
It  is  but  as  the  winter's  o'er  leaf  and  flower, 

That  slumber,  the  snow  beneath. 

It  is  but  as  a  tyrant's  reign 
O'er  the  voice  and  the  lip  which  he  bids  be  still : 
.     But  the  fiery  thought  and  the  lofty  will. 
Are  not  for  liim  to  chain  ! 

They  shall  soar  his  might  above ! 
And  thus  with  the  root  whence  afiection  springs, 
Though  buried,  it  is  not  of  mortal  tilings — 

Thou  art  the  victor,  Love  ! 


LINES  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  ALBUM  AT  ROSANNA.* 

Oh  !  lightly  tread  through  these  deep  chestnut-bowers 
Where  a  sweet  spirit  once  in  beauty  moved  ! 

And  touch  witli  reverent  hand  these  leaves  and  flowers, 
Fair  things,  whjch  well  a  gentle  heart  hath  loved  ! 

A  gentle  heart,  of  love  and  grief  th'  abode. 

Whence  the  bright  stream  of  song  in  tear-drops  flow'd. 

And  bid  its  memory  sanctify  the  scene  ! 

And  let  th'  ideal  presence  of  the  dead 
Float  round,  and  touch  the  woods  with  softer  green. 

And  o'er  the  stream  a  charm,  like  moonlight,  shed  ; 
Through  the  soul's  depths  in  holy  silence  felt — 
A  spell  to  raise,  to  chasten,  and  to  melt. 

*  A  beautiful  place  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  formerly  the  abods 
nf  the  authoress  of  "  Psyche." 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  \\  AVES 

WKITTCN  KEXK  TBI:  SCENE  Or  X  RECEXT  *SIFWRCCX. 

"  How  peifect  was  the  calm  '.    It  seem'd  no  sleep. 
No  mood,  which  season  takes  away  or  bring!! , 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things. 

****** 

But  welcome  fortitude  and  patient  cheer. 
And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  b<ime." 

Answtck,  ye  chiminff  waves 

That  now  in  sunshine  sweep  ; 
Speak  to  me  from  thy  hidden  caves 

Voice  of  the  solemn  deeo  ! 

Hath  man's  lone  spirit  here 

With  storms  in  battle  striven  ? 
Where  ail  is  now  so  calmly  clear. 

Hath  anguish  cried  to  lieaven  ? 

— Then  the  sea's  voice  arose, 

Like  an  earthquake's  under-tone : 
"  Mortal,  the  strife  of  human  woes 

Where  hath  not  nature  known  I 

"  Here  to  the  quivering;  mast 

Deaiair  liath  wildly  clung. 
The  shriek  upon  the  wind  hath  pass'd. 

The  midnight  sky  hath  rung. 

"  And  the  youthful  and  the  brave, 

With  their  beauty  and  renown. 
To  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  wave 

In  darkness  have  gone  down. 

"  They  are  vanish'd  from  their  place — 
Let  their  homes  and  hearths  make  moar  I 

But  the  roiling  waters  keep  no  trace 
Of  pang  or  conflict  gone." 

— Alas !  thou  haughty  deep ! 

The  strong,  the  sounding  far! 
My  heart  before  thee  dies, — I  weep 

To  think  on  what  we  are ! 

To  think  that  so  we  pas=>. 

High  hope,  and  thought,  and  mind. 
Even  as  the  breath-stain  from  the  glass. 

Leaving  no  sign  behind ! 

Saw'st  thou  nought  else,  thou  main  1 

Thou  and  the  midnitrht  sky  ! 
Nought  save  the  struggle,  bnef  and  ▼aio. 

The  parting  agony  I 
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—And  the  sea's  voice  replied, 

"  Here  nobler  things  have  been  ! 
Power  with  the  valiant  when  they  died, 

To  sanctify  the  scene  : 

"  Courage,  in  fragile  form, 

Faith  trusting  to  the  last, 
Prayer,  breathing  heavenward  through  the  sloim. 

But  all  alike  have  pass'd." 

Sound  on,  thou  haughty  sea ! 

These  have  not  pa^^s'd  in  vain  ; 
My  soul  awakes,  my  hope  springs  free 

On  victor  wings  again. 

Thou,  from  thine  empire  driven, 

May'st  vanish  with  thy  powers  ; 
But,  by  the  hearts  that  here  have  striven, 

A  loftier  doom  is  ours . 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

"  I  seem  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lialits  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead, 

And  uU  but  me  departed." — Moon. 

See'st  thou  von  grey  gleaming  hall, 
Where  the  deep  elm-sliadows  fall  \ 
Voices  that  have  left  the  earth 

Long  ago, 
Still  are  murmuring  round  its  hearth, 

Soft  and  low : 
Ever  there  ; — yet  one  alone 
Hath  the  gift  to  hear  their  tone. 
Guests  come  thither,  and  depart. 
Free  of  step  and  light  of  heart ; 
Children,  with  sweet  visions  bless'd, 
In  the  haunted  chambers  rest ; 
One  alone  unslunibering  lies 
When  the  night  hath  seal'd  all  eyes, 
One  quick  heart  and  watchful  ear, 
Listening  for  those  whispers  clear. 

See'st  thou  where  the  woodbine  floweii 
O'er  yon  low  porch  hang  in  showers  1 
Startling  faces  of  the  dead, 

Pale,  yet  sweet. 
One  lone  woman's  entering  tread 

There  stijl  meet ! 
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Sonif  vrith  3roung  smooth  foreheads  fair. 

Faintly  shuiin?  through  bright  hair ; 

Some  with  reverend  locks  ot  snow — 

All,  all  buried  long  ago  ! 

All,  from  under  deep  sea-waves. 

Or  the  flowers  ot  foreign  graves. 

Or  the  old  and  bannerd  aisle, 

WTiere  their  high  tombe  gleam  the  while  ; 

Rising,  wandering,  floating  by. 

Suddenly  and  silently. 

Through  their  earthly  home  and  place. 

But  amidst  another  race. 

WTierefore,  tmto  one  alone. 

Are  those  sounds  and  visions  known  t 

Wherefore  hath  that  ^)ell  of  power 

Dark  and  dread, 
On  her  soul,  a  balefiil  dower. 

Thus  been  shed ! 
Oh  I  in  those  deep-seeing  eves, 
No  strange  gift  ot  m)"stery  lies  ! 
She  is  lone  where  once  she  moved, 
Fair,  and  happy,  and  beloved ! 
Sunny  smiles  were  glancins  round  her. 
Tendrils  of  kind  hearts  haiT  bound  her. 
Now  those  silver  chords  are  broken, 
Those  bright  looks  have  left  no  token ; 
Not  one  trace  on  all  the  earth. 
Save  her  memory  of  their  mirth 
She  is  lone  and  lingering  now. 
Dreams  have  gather'd  o'er  her  brow, 
'.Midst  gay  songs  and  children's  play. 
She  is  dwelling  far  away 
Seeing  what  none  else  may  see — 
Haunted  still  her  place  must  be  ! 
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"  God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws. 
Yet  slirring  blood  in  freedom's  cause— 
A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin, 
The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein !" 

Ctleriiga, 

SixGtNG  of  the  free  blue  sky 

And  the  wild-flower  gleas  that  lie 

Far  amidst  the  ancient  hills, 

Which  the  fountam  mosic  tUls ; 

Singing  of  the  anow-peaks  bright. 

And  the  royal  eagle's  flight. 

And  the  courage  and  the  srace 

Fosterd  by  the  chaiuois-cliaae  ; 
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In  }  is  fitters,  day  by  day, 
So  the  Shephera-poet  lay, 
Wherelore,  from  a  dungeon-cell 
Did  tiiose  notes  of  freedom  swell, 
Breathing  sadness  not  their  own, 
Forth  with  every  Alpine  tone  ? 
Wherefore  I — can  a  tyrant's  ear 
Brook  the  moimtain-winds  to  hear 
When  each  blast  goes  pealing  by 
With  a  song  of  liberty  ? 

Darkly  hung  th'  oppressor's  hand 
O'er  the  Shepherd-poet's  land  ; 
Sounding  there  the  waters  gush'd, 
While  the  lip  of  m;m  was  hush'd  ; 
There  the  falcon  pierced  the  cloutl, 
While  the  fiery  heart  was  bow'd : 
But  this  might  not  long  endure. 
Where  the  mountain-homes  were  pure  • 
And  a  valiant  voice  arose. 
Thrilling  all  the  silent  snows  ; 
His — now  singing  far  and  lone. 
Where  the  young  breeze  ne'er  was  known 
Singing  of  the  glad  blue  sky. 
Wildly — and  how  mournfully ! 

Are  none  but  the  Wind  and  the  Lammer-Geyw 
To  be  free  where  the  hills  unto  heaven  aspire? 
Is  the  soul  of  song  from  the  deep  glens  past, 
Now  that  their  poet  is  chain'd  at  mst  ? 
Think  of  the  mountains,  and  deem  not  so! 
Soon  shall  each  bla=t  like  a  clarion  blow  ! 
Yes  !  thongh  forbidden  be  every  word 
Wherewith  that  spirit  the  Alps  hath  stirr'd. 
Vet  even  as  a  buried  stream  through  earth 
Kolls  on  to  another  and  brighter  birth. 
So  shall  the  voice  that  hath  seem'd  to  die. 
Burst  fortli  with  the  anthem  of  liberty ! 

And  another  power  is  moving 

In  a  bosom  fondly  loving: — 

Oh  !  a  sister's  heart  is  deep. 

And  her  spirit  strong  to  keep 

Each  light  link  of  early  hours, 

All  sweet  scents  of  childhood's  flowero ! 

Thus  each  lay  by  Erni  sung, 

Rocks  and  crystal  caves  among, 

()r  beneath  the  linden-leaves, 

Or  the  cabin's  vine-hung  eaves, 

Rapid  though  as  bird-notes  gushing. 

Transient  as  a  wan-cheek's  flusliiog. 

Each  in  young  Teresa's  breast 

Left  its  fiery  words  impress'd ; 
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Treasured  there  lay  every  line. 

As  a  rich  boolt  on  a  hidden  shrine. 

Fair  was  that  lone  girl,  and  meek, 

With  a  pale  transparent  clieek, 

And  a  deep-fringtd  violet  eye 

Seeking  in  sweet  shade  to  lie, 

Or,  if  raised  to  glance  above. 

Dim  with  its  own  dews  of  love  ; 

And  a  pure,  Madonna  brow. 

And  a  silvery  voice,  and  low. 

Like  the  echo  of  a  flute. 

Even  the  last,  ere  all  be  mute. 

But  a  loftier  soul  was  seen 

In  the  orphan  sister's  mien. 

From  that  hour  when  chains  defiled 

Him,  the  high  Alps'  noble  child. 

Tones  in  her  quivering  voice  awoke. 

As  if  a  harp  of  battle  spoke  ; 

Light,  that  seem'd  born  of  an  eagle's  nest, 

Flash'd  from  her  soft  eyes  unrepress'd  ; 

And  her  fjrm,  like  a  spreading  water-flower, 

\Vhen  its  frail  cup  swells  with  a  sudden  shower, 

Seem'd  all  dilated  with  love  and  pride, 

And  grief  for  that  brother,  her  young  heart's  guide. 

Well  might  they  love  ! — those  two  had  grown 

Orphans  together  and  alone  : 

The  silence  of  the  Alpine  sky 

Had  hush'd  their  hearts  to  piety ; 

The  turf,  o'er  their  dead  mother  laid. 

Had  been  their  altar  when  they  pray'd  ; 

There,  more  in  tenderness  than  woe, 

The  stars  had  seen  their  young  tears  flow  ; 

The  clouds,  in  spirit-like  descent. 

Their  deep  thoughts  by  one  touch  had  blent. 

And  the  wild  storms  link'd  them  to  each  other — 

How  dear  can  peril  make  a  brother  ! 

Now  is  their  hearth  a  forsaken  s-pot 

The  vine  waves  unpruned  o'er  tlieir  mountain-c«>t 

Away,  in  that  holy  aflection's  might. 

The  maiden  is  gone,  like  a  breeze  of  the  night ; 

She  is  gone  forth  alone,  but  her  lighted  face. 

Filling  with  soul  everv  secret  place. 

Hath  a  dower  from  Heaven,  and  a  gift  of  sway. 

To  arouse  brave  hearts  in  its  hidden  way, 

Like  the  sudden  flinging  forth  on  high. 

Of  a  banner  that  stanleth  silently  I 

She  hath  wander'd  through  many  a  hamlet-vale, 

Telling  its  children  her  brother's  tale  ; 

And  the  strains,  by  his  spirit  pour'd  away, 

Freely  as  fountains  might  shower  their  spray. 

From  her  fervent  lip  a  new  life  have  caught. 

And  a  power  to  kindle  yet  bolder  thought ; 
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While  sometimes  a  melody,  all  her  own, 
Like  a  gush  of  tears  in  its  plaintive  tone, 
May  be  heard  'midst  the  lonely  rocks  to  flow. 
Clear  through  the  water-chimes — clear,  yet  low, 

"  Thou'rt  not  where  wild-flowers  wave 

O'er  crag  and  sparry  cave  ; 

Thou'rt  not  where  pines  are  sounding, 

Or  joyous  torrents  bounding — 

Alas,  my  brother . 

"  Thou'rt  not  where  green,  on  high. 

The  brighfr  pastures  lie  ; 

Ev'n  thase,  thine  own  wild  places, 

Bear  of  our  chain  dark  traces : 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

"  Far  hath  the  sunbeam  spread, 

Mor  found  thy  lonely  bed  ; 

Long  hath  the  fresh  wind  sought  thee. 

Nor  one  sweet  whisper  brought  thee-^ 
Alas,  my  brother ! 

"  Thou,  that  for  joy  wert  bom, 

Free  as  the  wings  of  mom ! 

Will  au^ht  thv  young  life  cherish. 

Where  me  Alpine  rose  would  perish  ? 
Alas,  my  brother ! 

"  Canst  thou  be  singing  still, 

As  once  on  every  hill  I 

Is  not  thy  soul  forsaken, 

And  the  bright  gift  from  thee  taken  ?- 

Alas,  alas,  my  brother!" 
And  was  the  brisht  gift  from  the  captive  fled  T 
Like  the  fire  on  his  hearth,  was  his  spirit  dead  I 
Not  so ! — ^but  as  rooted  in  stillness  deep. 
The  pure  stream-!i!y  its  place  will  keep, 
Though  its  tearl'ul  urns  to  the  blast  may  quiver. 
While  the  red  waves  rush  down  the  foaming  rivcj 
So  freedom's  faith  in  his  bosom  lay, 
Trembling,  yet  not  to  be  borne  away  ! 
He  thought  of  the  Alps  and  their  breezy  air, 
And  felt  that  his  country  no  chains  might  bear  ; 
He  thought  of  the  hunter's  haughty  life, 
And  knew  there  must  yet  be  noble  strife  ; 
But,  oh !  when  he  thought  of  that  orphan  maid. 
His  high  heart  melted — he  wept  and  pray'd ! 
For  he  saw  her  not'as  she  moved  e'en  then, 
A  wakener  of  heroes  in  every  glen, 
With  a  glance  inspired  which  no  grief  could  tame, 
Bearing  on  Hope  like  a  torch's  flame, 
While  the  strengthening  voice  of  mighty  wrongs 
Gave  echoes  back  to  her  thrilling  songs  ; 
But  his  dreams  were  flll'd  by  a  haunting  tone. 
Sad  as  a  sleepmg  infant's  moan ; 
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And  his  soul  was  pierced  by  a  moumfal  eye 

Which  iook'd  on  it — oh !  how  be-^echingly ! 

And  there  floated  past  hirr,  a  fragile  form, 

With  a  willosvy  droop,  as  beneath  the  storm ; 

Till  wakening  in  anguish  his  faint  heatt  strove 

In  vain  with  its  burden  of  helpless  love ! 

— Thus  woke  the  dreamer  one  weary  night — 

There  flash'd  through  his  dungeon  a  swift  strong  light : 

He  sprang  up — he  cTimb'd  to  the  grating-bars, 

— It  was  not  the  rising  of  moon  or  stars, 

But  a  signal  flame  from  a  peak  of  snow, 

Rock'd  through  the  dark  SKies,  to  and  fro  I 

Taere  shot  forth  another — another  still — 

A  hundred  answers  of  hill  to  hill ! 

Tossing  like  pines  in  the  tempest's  way. 

Joyously,  wildly,  the  bright  spires  play. 

And  each  is  hail'd  with  a  pealing  shout, 

For  the  high  Alfw  waving  their  banners  out  I 

Erni,  young  Emi !  the  land  hath  risen ! 

— Alas !  to  be  lone  in  thy  narrow  prison  ! 

Those  free  streamers  glancing,  and  thou  not  there ! 

— Is  the  moment  of  rapture,  or  fierce  despair  ? 

Hark  !  there's  a  tumult  that  shakes  his  cell. 

At  the  gates  of  the  mountain  citadel ! 

Hark  !  a  clear  voice  through  the  rude  sounds  ringing ! 

Doth  he  know  the  strain,  and  the  wild,  sweet  singing  f 

"  There  may  not  long  be  fetters. 

Where  the  cloud  is  earth's  array. 
And  the  bright  floods  leap  from  cave  and  steep. 

Like  a  hunter  on  the  prey ! 

"  TTiere  may  not  long  be  fetters, 

Wh^re  the  white  Alps  have  their  towers ; 

Unto  eugle-homes,  if  the  arrow  comes, 
The  chain  is  not  for  ours  I ' 

It  is  she  !— She  is  come  like  a  dayspring  beam, 
fche  that  so  mournfully  shadow'd'his  dream! 
W  ith  her  shining  eyes  and  her  buoyant  form, 
^iie  Income  !  her  tcare  on  his  cheek  are  warm  : 
And  O !  the  thrill  in  thai  weeping  voice ! 
"iMy  brother,  my  brother!  comeTorth,  rejoice  !" 

—Poet !  the  land  of  thy  love  is  free, 

—Sister !  thy  brother  is  won  by  thee ! 
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"  How  divine 

The  liberty,  for  frail  for  mortal  man, 
To  roam  at  large  among  unper.pled  glens, 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  utxJ 
B  •  dev  o      ootsteps  :— Regions  consecrate 
o3 
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To  oldest  time  ! — And  reckless  of  the  storra 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  his  nest, 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion — One 
Among  the  many  there." — fVordsworth. 

Mountain  winds !  oh !  whither  do  ye  call  mc  I 
Vainly,  vainly  would  my  steps  pursue  ! 

Chains  of  care  to  lower  earth  enthral  me, 
Wherefore  thus  my  weary  spirit  woo  J 

Oh  !  the  strife  of  this  divided  bein§  ! 

Is  there  peace  where  ye  are  borne- on  high  ? 
Could  we  soar  to  your  proud  eyries  fleeing, 

In  our  hearts  would  naunting  memories  die  ? 

Those  wild  places  are  not  as  a  dwelling 
Whence  the  footsteps  of  the  loved  are  gone ! 

Never  from  those  rocky  halls  came  swelling 
Voice  of  kindnesB  in  i'amiliar  tone ! 

Surely  music  of  oblivion  sweepeth 
In  the  pathway  of  your  wanderings  free ; 

And  the  torrent,  wiltfly  as  it  leapcth, 
Sings  of  no  lost  home  amidst  its  glee. 

There  the  rushing  of  the  falcon's  pinion 
Is  not  from  some  hidden  pan*  to  fly  ; 

All  thinffij  breathe  of  power  and  stern  dominion 
Not  of  hearts  that  in  vain  yearnings  die. 

Mountain  winds!  oh  !  is  it,  is  it  only 
Where  man's  trace  hath  been  that  so  we  pine? 

Bear  me  up,  to  grow  in  thought  less  lonely. 
Even  at  nature's  deepest,  loneliest  shrine  ! 

Wild,  and  mighty,  and  mysterious  singers ! 

At  whose  tone  my  heart  within  me  bums  ; 
Bear  me  where  the  last  red  sunbeam  lingers. 

Where  the  waters  have  their  secret  urns ! 

There  to  commune  with  a  loftier  spirit 
Than  the  troubling  shadows  of  regret ; 

There  the  wings  of  freedom  to  inherit, 

Where  the  enduring  and  the  wing'd  are  met. 

Hush,  proud  voices!  gentle  be  your  falling ! 

Woman's  lot  thus  chainlets  may  not  be  ; 
Hush  !  the  heart  your  trumpet  sounds  are  calling, 

Darkly  still  may  grow — but  never  free  ! 


THE  PROCESSION. 


"•The  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,' disclosed  itself  in 
vet  looks  and  movements.  It  lay  on  her  countenance  like  a  steady 
Unshadowed  moonlight." — Coleridge. 

There  were  trampling  sounds  of  many  feet, 
And  music  rush'd  through  the  crowded  street ; 
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Ftoud  music,  such  as  telis  the  sky 
Of  a  cliief  retum'd  from  victory. 

There  were  banners  to  the  winds  unroll'd, 
With  naughty  words  on  each  biazon'd  told  ; 
High  battle-names,  which  had  rung  of  yore, 
When  lances  clash'd  on  the  Syrian  shore. 

Borne  from  their  dwellings,  green  and  lone, 

There  were  flowers  of  the  wooiis  on  the  pathway  strown 

And  wheels  that  crush 'd  as  they  swept  al.jn^— 

Oh !  what  doth  the  violet  amidst  the  throng  1 

I  saw  where  a  bright  procession  pass'd 
The  gates  of  a  minster  old  and  vast ; 
Ar.d  a  king  to  his  crowning  place  was  \rc 
Through  a  sculptured  line  ot  the  warrior  dead. 

I  saw,  far  gleaming,  the  long  array 
Of  trophies,  on  thoso  liigh  tomhs  that  lay. 
And  the  color'd  Ught,  that  wrapp'd  them  all. 
Rich,  deep,  and  sad,  as  a  royal  pall. 

But  a  lowlier  grave  soon  won  mine  eye 
Away  from  th'  ancestral  pageantry  : 
A  grave  by  the  lordly  minster's  gate, 
Uimonor'd,  and  yet  nof  desolate. 

It  was  but  a  dewy  greensward  bed. 
Meet  for  the  rest  ot  a  peasant  head  ; 
But  Love— oh !  lovelier  than  all  beside  I — 
That  lone  place  guarded  and  gloritied. 

For  a  gentle  form  stood  watching  there. 
Young — but  how  sorrowfiilly  fair ! 
Keeping  the  flowers  of  the  holy  ^xH, 
That  reckless  feet  might  protane  them  not. 
Clear,  pale  and  clear,  wa5  the  tender  cheek, 
And  her  eye,  though  tearful,  serenely  meek ; 
And  I  deem'd,  by  its  lifted  gaze  oMove, 
That  her  sad  heart's  treastue  was  all  alx)ve. 

For  alone  she  seem'd  'midst  the  throng  to  be. 
Like  a  bird  of  the  waves  far  away  at  sea ; 
Alone,  in  a  mourner's  vest  array' d. 
And  with  folded  hands,  e'eu  as  if  she  pray'd. 

It  faded  before  me,  that  masqne  of  pride, 
The  haughty  swell  of  the  music  died  ; 
Banner,  and  armor,  and  tossing  plume. 
All  melted  away  in  the  twilight's  gloom. 

But  that  orphan  fom*,  with  its  willowy  grace. 
And  the  speaking  prayer  in  that  pale,  cabi  face 
Still,  still  o'er  my  thoughts  in  the  night-hour  glide  — 
—Oil  I  Love  is  lovelier  than  all  beside. 
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THE  BROKEN  LUTE. 
*'  When  the  lamp  is  shatter'd, 

The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead  ; 
When  the  cloiid  is  scatter'd, 

The  rainl)o\v's  glory  is  shed. 
When  the  lute  is  broken, 

Sweet  sounds  are  reinember'd  not ; 
When  the  words  are  spoken, 

Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 
As  music  and  splendor 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  lute, 
The  heart's  echoes  rendtr 

No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute." — SheUeg. 

She  d^relt  in  proud  Venetian  halls, 

'Midst  forms  that  breathed  from  the  pictured  wnlbij 

But  a  glow  of  beauty  like  her  own. 

There  nad  no  dream  of  the  painter  thrown. 

I  at  from  within  was  her  noble  brow, 

As  an  urn,  whence  ravs  from  a  lamp  may  flow ; 

Her  young,  clear  cheek,  had  a  changeful  hue, 

As  if  ye  miirht  see  how  the  soul  wrought  througb 

And  every  flash  from  her  fervent  eye 

Seem'd  the  bright  wakening  of  Poesy 
Even  thus  it  was ! — from  her  childhood's  yeajna— 

A  being  of  sudden  smiles  and  tears — 

Passionate  visions,  quick  light  and  shade. 

Such  was  that  high-bom  Italian  maid  ! 

And  the  spu-it  of  song  in  her  bosom-cell. 

Dwelt,  as  the  odors  in  violet's  dwell, 

Or  as  the  sounds  in  Eolian  strings — 

Or  in  aspen-leaves  the  quiverings  ; 

There,  ever  there,  with  the  life  enshrined. 

Waiting  the  call  of  the  faintest  wind. 
Oft,  on  the  wave  of  the  Adrian  sea. 
In  the  city's  hour  of  moonlight  glee, 
Oft  would  that  gift  of  the  southern  sky 
O'erflow  from  her  lips  in  melody  ; 
Oft  amid  festal  halls  it  came. 
Like  the  springing  forth  of  a  sudden  flame — 
Till  the  dance  was  hush'd,  and  the  silvery  tone 
Of  her  inspiration  was  heard  alone. 
And  fame  went  with  her,  the  bright,  the  crowTi  d. 
And  music  floated  her  steps  around  ; 

4nd  every  lay  of  her  soul  was  borne 
Through  the  sunny  land,  as  on  wings  of  mom. 

And  was  the  daughter  of  Venice  blest 
With  a  power  so  deep  in  her  youthful  breast 
Could  sne  be  happy,  o'er  whose  dark  eye 
So  many  changes  and  dreams  went  by  ? 
And  in  whose  cheek  the  swift  crimson  WTOugtil 
As  if  but  born  from  the  rush  of  thought  1 
Yes!  in  the  brightness  of  joy  awhile 
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She  moved  as  a  bark  in  the  sunbeam's  smi'e  : 

For  her  spirit,  as  over  her  lyre's  full  chord. 

All,  all  on  a  happy  love  was  pour'd ! 

How  loves  a  heart,  whence  the  stream  of  song 

Flows,  like  life-blood,  quick,  bright,  and  strong  / 

How  loves  a  heart,  which  hath  never  proved 

One  breath  of  the  world  ? — Even  so  she  loved '. 

Bless'd,  thongh  the  lord  of  her  ?oul  afar. 

Was  charging  the  foremost  in  Moslem  war — 

Bearing  the  Hag  of  St.  Mark's  on  high. 

As  a  ruling  star  in  the  Grecian  sky. 

Proud  muac  brenthed  in  her  song,  when  fame 

Gave  a  tone  more  thrilling  to  his  name  ; 

And  her  trust  in  his  love  was  a  woman's  faitii — 

Perfect,  and  fearing  no  change  but  death. 

But  the  fields  are  won  from  the  Othman  ho« 
In  the  land  that  quell'd  the  Persian's  boast. 
And  a  thousand  hearts  in  Venice  bum. 
For  the  day  of  triumph  and  return ! 
— The  day  is  come  I  the  flashing  deep 
Foams  where  the  galleys  of  victory  sweep ; 
And  the  sceptred  city  of  the  wave. 
With  her  festal  splendor  greets  the  brave  ; 
Cymbal  and  clarion,  and  voice,  around, 
Make  the  air  one  stream  of  exulting  sound, 
While  the  beautihil,  with  their  simny  smiles. 
Look  from  each  hall  of  the  hundred  isles. 

But  happiest  and  brightest  that  day  of  all, 
Robed  for  her  warrior's  festival, 
Moving  a  queen  'midst  the  radiant  throng. 
Was  she,  tti'  inspired  one,  the  maid  of  song! 
The  lute  he  1  dved  on  her  ann  she  bore, 
Aiid  she  rush'd  in  her  joy  to  the  crowded  shore  ; 
With  the  hue  on  her  cheek  like  the  damask  glow 
By  the  sunset  given  unto  mountain  snow. 
Arid  her  eye  all  fiU'd  with  the  spirit's  play, 
Like  tlie  flash  of  a  gem  to  the  changehd  day. 
And  her  long  hair  watdng  in  ringlets  bright ! 
So  came  that  being  of  hope  and  light  I 
— One  moment,  Erminia  !  one  moment  more. 
And  life,  all  the  beauty  of  life,  is  o'er! 
The  bark  of  her  lover  hath  touch'd  the  strand — 
^V'hom  leads  he  forth  with  a  gentle  hand  ? 
— A  young  fair  form,  who=e. nymph-like  giace 
Accorded  well  with  the  Grecian  face. 
And  the  eye,  in  its  clear  soft  darknei-s  meek, 
And  the  lashes  that  droop'd  o'er  a  pale  rose  cheek  ; 
And  he  look'd  on  that  beauty  with  tender  pride — 
The  warrior  hath  brought  back  an  Eastern  bride ! 

But  how  stood  she,  the  forsaken,  there, 
Struck  bv  the  Ughtning  of  swift  despair  ? 
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Still,  as  amazed  with  grief  she  stood. 

And  her  cheek  to  her  heart  sent  back  the  blood. 

And  there  came  from  her  quivering  lip  no  word. 

Only  the  fall  of  her  iuie  was  heard, 

As  It  drcpp'd  from  her  hand  at  her  rival's  feet. 

Into  fragments,  whose  dying  thrill  was  sweet ! 

What  more  remaineth  !  her  day  was  done  ; 
Her  fate  and  the  Broken  Lute's  were  one ! 
The  light,  the  vision,  the  gift  of  power, 
Pass'd  from  her  soul  in  that  mortal  hour, 
Like  the  rich  sound  from  the  siiatter'd  string, 
Whence  the  gush  of  sweetness  no  more  might  sprin/( 
As  an  eagle  struck  in  his  upward  flight. 
So  was  her  hope  from  her  radiant  height 
And  her  song  went  with  it  for  evemiore, 
A  gladness  taken  from  sea  and  shore  I 
She  had  moved  to  the  echoing  sound  of  fame- 
Silently,  silently  died  her  name  ! 
Silently  melted  her  life  away. 
As  ye  have  seen  a  young  flower  decay. 
Or  a  lamp  that  hath  swiftly  burn'd,  expire 
Or  a  bright  stream  s^hrink  from  the  summer's  fire, 
Leaf'ng  its  channel  all  dry  and  mute — 
Woe  for  the  Broken  Heart  and  Late  ! 


THE  BURIAL  IN  THE  DESERT. 

*  How  weeps  yon  gallant  band 
O'er  him  their  valor  could  not  save  : 
For  the  bayonet  is  red  with  gore, 
And  he,  the  beautiful  and  brave, 
Now  sleeps  in  Egypt's  sand." — fVilstm. 

hj  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid 
Our  brother's  grave  we  made. 
When  the  battle-day  was  done, 
And  the  desert's  parting  sun 

A  field  of  death  survey'd 

The  blood-red  sky  above  us 

Was  darkening  into  night, 
And  the  Arab  watching  silently 

Our  sad  and  hurried  rite. 

.The  voice  of  Egypt's  river 

Came  hollow  and  profound. 
And  one  lone  palm-tree,  where  we  stood 
Rock'd  with  a  shivery  sound : 

While  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid 
Hung  o'er  the  grave  we  made, 

When  the  battle-day  was  done, 

And  the  desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  survey'd, 
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The  fathers  of  our  brother 

Were  borne  to  knightly  tombs. 
With  torch-light  and  with  anthera-note. 

And  many  waving  plumes : 
But  he,  the  la<=t  and  noblest 

Of  that  high  Norman  race. 
With  a  few  brief  words  of  soldier-love 

Was  gather'd  to  his  place  ; 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid, 

Where  his  youthful  form  we  laid, 
When  the  battle  day  was  done. 
And  the  desert's  parting  sun 

A  field  of  death  6ur\'ey'd. 

But  let  him,  let  him  slumber 

By  the  old  Egj-ptian  wave .' 
It  is  well  with  those  who  bear  their  fame 

Unsullied  to  the  grave  ! 
When  brightest  names  are  breathed  on. 

When  loftiest  fall  so  fast. 
We  would  not  call  our  brother  back 

On  dark  days  to  be  cast, — 

From  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid, 

Where  hLs  noble  heart  we  laid. 
When  the  battle-day  was  done. 
And  the  desert's  parting  sun 

A  field  of  death  survey'd. 


TO  A  PICTURE  OP  THE  MAr<^.NNA. 
"  Ave  Maria  !    May  our  spirits  dare 
Look  up  to  thine,  and  to  tiiy  Son's  above  V'—Bynm 
Fair  vision !  thou  'rt  from  sunny  skies. 
Bom  where  the  rose  hath  richest  dyes  ; 
To  thee  a  southern  heart  hath  given 
That  glow  of  love,  that  calm  of  heaven. 
And  round  thee  cast  th'  ideal  gleam. 
The  fight  that  is  but  of  a  dream. 

Far  hence,  where  wandering  music  fills 
1  he  haunted  air  of  Roman  hills. 
Or  where  Venetian  waves  of  yore 
Heard  melodies,  they  hear  no  more, 
Sonie  proud  old  minster's  gorgeous  aisle 
Hath  knovra  the  sweetness  of  thy  smile, 
Oj  haply,  from  a  lone,  dim  shrine, 
■Mid  forests  of  the  Apennine, 
Whose  breezv  sounds  of  cave  and  dell 
Pass  like  a  floating  anthem-swell, 
2Jy  soft  eyes  o'er  the  pilgrim's  way 
oned  blea&ings  with  their  gentle  ray. 
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Or  gleaming  through  a  chestnut  wood. 
Perchance  thine  island-chapel  stood. 
Where  from  the  blue  Sicilian  sea, 
Tlie  sailor's  hymn  hath  risen  to  thee. 
And  bless'd  thy  power  to  guide,  to  save. 
Madonna !  watcher  of  the  wave ! 

Oh  !  might  a  voice,  a  whisper  low, 
F^orth  from  those  lips  of  beauty  flow . 
Could'st  thou  but  speak  of  all  the  tear^ 
The  conflicts,  and  the  pangs  of  years. 
Which,  at  'hy  secret  shrine  reveal'd, 
Have  gush'd  from  human  hearts  unseal'd 

Surely  to  thee  hath  womnn  come, 

As  a  tired  wanderer  buck  to  home ! 

Unveiling  many  a  timid  guest. 

And  treasured  sorrow  of  ner  breast, 

A  buried  love — a  wasting  care — 

Oh !  did  those  griefs  win  peace  from  prayer? 

And  did  the  poet's  fervid  soul 

To  thee  lay  bare  its  inmost  scroll  ? 

Those  thoughts,  which  pour'd  their  quenchless  fire 

And  passion  o'er  tli'  Italian  lyre, 

Did  they  to  still  submission  die. 

Beneath  thy  cahn,  religious  eye  1 

And  hath  the  crested  helmet  bow'd 
Before  thee,  'midst  the  incense-cloud  'I 
Hath  the  crown'd-lcader's  bosom  lone, 
To  thee  its  haughty  griefs  made  known  ? 
Did  thy  glnnce  break  their  frozen  sleep. 
And  win  the  unconquer'd  one  to  weep  ? 

Hush'd  is  the  nnthem — closed  the  vow — 
The  votive  garland  wither'd  now  ; 
Yet  holy  still  to  me  thou  art, 
Thou  that  hast  sooth'd  so  many  a  heart ! 
And  still  must  blessed  influence  flow 
From  the  meek  glory  of  thy  brow. 

Still  speak  to  suffering  woman's  love. 
Of  rest  for  gentle  hearts  above  ; 
Of  hope,  that  hath  its  treasure  there, 
Of  home,  that  knows  no  changeful  air ! 
Bright  form,  lit  up  with  thoughts  divine, 
Ave !  such  power  be  ever  thine  ! 


A  THOUGHT  OF  THE  ROSE. 

How  much  of  memory  dwells  amidst  thy  bloom, 
Rose !  e  'er  wearing  beauty  for  thy  dower ! 


DR£AMS  OF  HEAVEN. 

TTie  bridal-dav — the  festival — the  toinl>— 
Thou  hast  thy  part  in  each,  thou  stateliest  flower ' 

Therefore  with  thy  soft  breath  come  floating  by 

A  thousand  images  of  love  or  grief, 
Dreams,  fill'd  with  tokens  of  mortality, 

Deep  thoughts  of  all  things  beautiful  and  brief. 

Not  such  thy  ^lls  o'er  those  that  haii'd  thee  first. 
In  the  clear  light  of  Eden's  golden  day  ! 

There  thy  rich  leaves  to  crimson  glory  bunrt, 
Link'cf  with  no  dim  remembrance  of  decay. 

Rose !  for  the  banquet  gather'd,  and  the  bier ; 

Rose !  color'd  now  by  human  hope  and  pain  ; 
Surely  where  death  is  not — nor  change,  nor  fear. 

Yet  may  we  meet  thee,  joy's  own  flower  again ! 


DREAMS  OF  HEAVEN. 

"  We  color  Heaven  with  our  own  human  thoughts 
Our  vain  aspiring,  fond  remembrances. 
Oar  passionate  love,  that  seems  unto  itself 
An  Immortality." 

Drea3i'st  thou  of  Heaven  ? — what  dreams  are  thiiK  I 

Fair  child,  feir  gladsome  child  ? 
With  eyes  that  like  the  dewdrop  shine. 

And  bounding  footsteps  wild ! 

Tell  me  what  hues  the  immortal  shore 

Can  wear,  my  bird  I   to  thee  ? 
Ere  yet  one  shadow  hath  pafs'd  o'er 

Thy  glance  and  spirit  free  ? 

"  Oh !  beautiful  is  Heaven,  and  bright, 

With  long,  long  summer  daj-s ; 
I  see  its  lilies  gleam  in  lieht. 

Where  many  a  fountain  plaj-s. 
•  And  there  uncheck'd,  methinks,  1  rove. 

And  seek  w  here  young  flowers  lie, 
In  vale  and  golden-fruited  grove — 

Flowers  that  are  not  to  die  I" 

Thou  poet  of  the  lonely  thought. 

Sad  heir  of  gifts  divine .' 
Say  with  what  solemn  gloiy  fraught. 

Is  heaven  in  dreams  of  thine  ?  ° 
"  Oh !  where  the  living  waters  flow 

Along  that  radiant  shore, 
Mv  soul,  a  wanderer  here,  shall  know 

The  exile  thirst  no  more. 
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•  The  burden  of  the  stranger's  heart 

Which  here  alone  1  bear, 
lake  the  night-shadow  shall  depart. 

With  my  first  wakening  there. 

"  And  borne  on  ca^le  wings  afar, 
Free  thought  sh:iTi  claim  its  dower. 

From  every  renlni,  from  every  star, 
Of  glory  and  of  power." 

O  woman !  with  the  soft  sad  eye, 

Of  spiritual  gleam, 
Tell  me  of  those  bright  worlds  on  high 

How  doth  thy  fond  heart  dream  I 

By  thy  sweet  mournful  voice  I  know, 
On  thy  pale  brow  I  Fee, 

That  thou  hast  loved,  in  fear,  and  woe- 
Say  what  is  Heaven  to  thee  ? 

"  Oh !  Heaven  is  where  no  secret  dread 
May  haunt  love's  meeting  hour. 

Where  from  the  past  no  gloom  is  shed 
O'er  the  heart's  chosen  bower : 

"  Where  every  sever'd  wreath  is  bound — 
Where  none  have  heard  the  knell 

That  smites  the  heart  with  that  deep  sound- 
Farewell — beloved,  farewell .'" 


THE  WISH. 


CoivrE  to  me,  when  my  soul 
Hath  but  a  few  dim  hours  to  linger  here  ; 

When  earthly  chains  are  as  a  shrivell'd  scroll. 
Oh !  let  me  feel  thy  presence  !  be  but  near ! 

That  I  may  look  once  more 
Into  thine  eyes,  which  never  changed  for  me  ; 

That  I  may  speak  to  ihce  of  that  bright  shore. 
Where,  with  our  treasure,  we  have  longed  to  be. 

Thou  friend  of  mar.y  days ! 
Of  sadness  and  of  joy,  of  home  and  hearth 
Will  not  thy  spirit  aid  me  then  to  raise 
The  trembling  pinions  of  my  hope  from  earth  ] 

By  every  solemn  thought 
Which  on  our  hearts  hath  sunk  in  days  gone  by, 
From  the  deep  voices  of  the  mountains  caught, 
Or  all  th'  adoring  silence  of  the  sky  ; 

By  every  lofty  theme 
Whereon,  in  low-toned  reverence  we  have  spoken. 

By  our  connnunion  in  each  fervent  drenm 
That  sought  f^rorn  realms  beyond  the  grave  a  token  ; 
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And  by  our  tears  for  those 
Whoae  loes  hath  touch'd  our  world  with  hues  of  death ; 

And  by  the  hopes  that  with  their  dust  repose, 
Aa  flowers  await  the  south-wind's  venial  breath : 

Come  to  me  in  that  day — 
The  one — the  sever'd  from  all  daj-s — O  friend  ! 

Even  then,  if  human  thought  may  then  have  sway. 
My  soul  with  thine  sliall  yet  rejoice  to  blend. 

Nor  then,  nor  there  alone : 
I  ask  ray  heart  it  all  indeed  must  die  ; 

All  diat  of  holie*t  feelings  it  hath  known  ? 
And  my  hearts  voice  replies — Eternity  ! 


CRITICAL  ANNOTATIONS 


MISCELL.VXEOUS  POEMS. 

**  1  IB  collectioa  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  MisceDaneoos  Poems  tpent 
«ith  lerses  in  honor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fhthers.  She  has  celebrated 
with  tolemnity  and  truth  the  circuiii>Uince:>  which  gave  sublimity  to 
the  giorious  scene  of  their  landioe,  and  their  descendants  cannot  be 
but  pleased  to  see  the  devotedness  di«i>l!iyed  by  them  introduced 
into  poetry,  and  incorporated  among  the  lirighl  examples  held  up  by 
the  inventive  as  well  as  the  historic  muse  fur  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. 

"  Freedom,  not  licentiousness,  religious  freedom  not  the  absence 
of  religious  rites,  was  the  object  for  which  the  fathers  came.  An  air 
of  earnestness  was  thus  originally  imp;irted  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  succeeding  ages  have  not  worn  it  away.  Though  it 
may  suit  the  humor  of  moraiizers  to  declaim  again<t  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  we  believe  that  the  country  has  of  late  years  made  ad- 
vances in  moral  worth.  We  mfer  this  trom  the  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  and  the  hieber  standard  of  learning:  from  the 
spirit  of  healthy  action  pervaifmg  all  cUisscs  :  from  the  diminished 
number  of  crimes;  from  the  geuerdl  security  of  property;  from  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  Sabbath  schtwls.  than  which  no  discovery  of 
our  age  has  lieen  more  iiuportant  Ibr  the  moral  education  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  from  the  philanthropy  which  seeks  for  the  sources  of  vice,  and 
restrains  it  by  removing  its  causes  :  from  the  active  and  compassion- 
ate benevolence,  which  does  not  allow  il^-elf  to  consider  any  class  sc 
vicious  wr  degraded  as  to  have  forfeited  its  claim  to  humane  atlen 
tjon.  which  seeks  and  relieves  mu^ery  wherever  it  is  concealed,  and 
<ml  racitg  every  continent  in  its  regard.  h;«  its  messengers  in  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  world.  Religious  freedom  is  the  last  right, 
which  even  in  our  days  the  inhabittnts  of  this  country  would  sur- 
render. It  would  be  easier  to  drive  them  from  their  houses  and  their 
lands,  than  to  take  from  them  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  ac- 
cording to  ibe  dictates  of  conscience.  There  is  no  general  assertion 
of  tliis  right,  and  noenersetic  display  of  zeal  in  maintaining  it,  srely 
because  it  is  n  ;nHced  by  no  alamiins  dunger. 

"In  a  stHte  of  society  like  ours,  there  nny  be  little  room  for  the 
exercise  of  those  arts,  of  which  it  is  the  chi^  aim  to  amuse  and  de 
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light;  and  yet  attention  is  ty  no  means  confined  to  those  object! 
which  are  directly  connected  with  the  advancement  of  personal  oi 
public  wealth.  For  the  costly  luxuries  of  life,  and  even  for  it?  ele 
gant  pleasures,  there  may  as  yet  be  little  room  ;  and  still  the  morali- 
ty of  the  nation  be  far  from  forming  itself  on  the  new  system  of  mo- 
rals devised  by  our  political  economists.  There  has  been  no  age. 
we  assert  it  with  confidence,  there  has  been  no  (wople,  where  the 
efforu  of  mind,  directly  connected  with  the  preservation  of  elevateil 
feeling  and  religious  earnestness,  are  more  valued  than  they  are  by 
the  better  part  of  our  own  community.  We  cannot  support,  or  we 
hold  it  not  best  to  support,  an  expensive  religious  establishment ;  but 
every  where  the  voice  of  religious  homage  and  instruction  is  heard ; 
we  cannot  set  apart  large  estates  to  give  splendor  to  literarj-  distinc- 
tion ;  but  you  will  hardly  find  a  retired  nook,  where  only  a  few  fami- 
lies seek  their  shelter  near  each  other,  so  destitute,  that  the  elements 
of  knowledge  are  not  freely  taught:  we  cannot  establish  galleries 
for  the  various  works  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  but  the  eye  that  can  see 
the  beauties  of  nature  is  common  with  us,  and  the  recital  of  deeils 
of  high  worth  meets  with  ready  listeners.  The  luxuries,  which  are 
for  display,  are  exceedingly  little  known;  but  the  highest  value  is 
set  on  every  effort  of  mind  connected  with  the  investigation  of  truth, 
or  the  nurture  of  generous  and  elevated  sentiments. 

"  Where  the  public  mind  had  been  thus  formed,  the  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  was  sure  to  find  admirers.  The  exercise  of  genius,  if  con- 
nected with  no  respect  for  virtue,  might  have  remained  unnoticed  : 
the  theory,  which  treats  of  beauty,  as  of  something  independent  of 
moral  effect,  is  still  without  advocates  among  us.  It  has  thus  far 
been  an  undisputed  axiom,  that  if  a  production  is  indecent  or  imnio 
ral,  it  for  that  very  reason  cannot  claim  to  be  considered  beautiful. 

"  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  there  can  be  no  merit  In 
vorks  of  which  the  general  tendency  is  immoral ;  but  the  merit,  if 
there  is  any,  does  not  lie  in  the  immoral  part,  in  the  charm  that  is 
thrown  round  vice,  but  rather  in  an  occasional  gleam  of  better  prin- 
ciples, in  nature  occasionally  making  her  voice  heard  above  the  dm 
of  the  dissolute,  in  the  pictures  of  loveliness  and  moral  truth  that 
shine  out  through  the  darkness  Amidst  all  the  horrors  and  deprav- 
ity of  superstition,  the  strange  and  the  abominable  vagaries  of  the 
human  imagination,  exercised  on  religion  in  heathenish  ignorance, 
the  observing  mind  may  yet  recognise  the  spirit  that  connects  man 
with  a  better  world.  And  so  it  is  with  poetry :  amidst  all  the  r^nfii 
sion  which  is  manifest  where  the  heavenly  gift  is  under  the  control 
of  a  corrupt  judgment,  something  of  its  native  lustre  will  still  appear. 
When  we  see  the  poet  of  transcendent  genius  delinating  any  thing 
but  the  higher  part  of  our  nature  :  when  we  observe  hovv,  after  bor- 
rowing fiendish  colors,  he  describes  stales  of  mind  with  which  devils 
only  should  have  sympathy,  rails  at  human  nature  in  a  st)  le  which 
spiteful  misanthropy  alone  can  approve,  or  gives  descriptions  of  sen- 
suality fit  only  for  the  revels  of  Comus  ;  when  we  see  him  '  hurried 
down  the  adulterate  age,  adding  pollutions  of  his  own,'  we  can  nave 
little  to  say  or  to  excuse  or  justil'y  an  admiration  of  poetic  talent,  till 
we  are  reconciled  to  human  nature  •  and  the  muse  by  the  pure  lustre 
of  better  guided  minds. 

"  In  what  view  of  the  subject  can  ii  be  held  a  proper  design  of 
poetry  to  render  man  hateful  to  himself?  How  can  it  delight  or  in- 
struct us  to  see  our  fellow-men  ranged  under  the  two  classes  of  de- 
signing villains  and  weak  duiies  ?  Or  what  sources  of  poetic  inspi- 
ration are  left,  if  all  the  relations  of  social  life  are  held  up  to  derision, 
and  every  generous  impulse  scorned  as  the  result  of  deluded  confi- 
dence 1 

'To  demand  that  what  is  called  poetical  justice  should  be  fount' 
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In  every  performnnce  may  be  unreasonable,  since  the  events  of  Irfe 
do  not  warrant  us  in  ex(iecting  it ;  but  we  may  demand  what  is  of 
much  more  importance,  norai  justice — a  consistency  of  character,  a 
conformity  of  the  mind  to  its  career  of  action.  It  may  not  be  Incon- 
sbtent  with  reality,  though  it  is  with  probability,  that  an  unprinci- 
pled miscreant,  governing  himself  in  his  gratirications  by  the  nar- 
rowest selhshness,  should  be  successful  iu  his  pursuits,  but  it  is 
unnatural  and  false  to  give  to  such  a  nature  any  of  the  attributes  of 
goodness.  Vice  is  essentially  mean  and  low ;  it  has  no  dignity,  oc 
courage,  no  beauty  ;  and  while  the  poet  can  never  impart  to  a  pro- 
ducuun.  tending  to  promote  vice,  the  power  and  interest  which  be- 
ongs  to  the  worthy  delineation  of  honorable  actions,  he  can  itevei 
Invest  a  false  heart  with  the  noble  qualities  of  a  generous  one.  Ob- 
serve in  this  respect  the  manner  of  the  dramatic  poet,  who  is 
acknowledged  to  have  delineated  the  passions  with  the  greatest 
fidelity.  Shakspeare  describes  the  mind  as  gradually  sinking  undei 
the  influence  of  the  master-passion.  It  stamps  itself  on  the  whole 
soul,  and  obliterates  all  the  finer  traces  in  which  humanity  had  written 
a  witness  of  gentler  qualities.  Macbeth  is  a  moral  character  of  ter- 
rific sublimity,  and  an  illustration  of  that  moral  justice,  which  we 
contend  should  never  be  wanting  The  one  strong  passion  moulds 
the  character,  and  blasts  every  tender  sentiment.  When  once 
Othello  is  jealous  his  judgment  is  gone  ;  the  seltishness  of  Richard 
leads  to  wanton  cruelly.  In  one  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies,  not  a 
crime,  but  a  fault  is  the  foundation  of  the  moral  interest.  Here  too 
he  is  consistent ;  and  the  irresolution  of  Hamlet  leaves  his  mind 
witaout  energy,  and  his  contending  p:tssions  without  terror.  We 
might  explain  our  views  by  examples  from  the  comedies  of  the  great 
dramatist,  but  Macbeth  and  Richard  furnish  the  clearest  illustration 
of  them.  And  it  is  in  such  exhibitions  of  the  power  of  vice  to  de- 
grade, that  •gorgeous  tragedy '  performs  her  severest  office,  lifting  up 
the  pall  which  hides  the  ghastliness  of  unprincipled  depravity,  ami 
showing  us,  where  vice  gains  control,  the  features,  that  before  may 
have  been  resplendent  with  loveliness,  marred  and  despoiled  of  all 
their  sweet  expression. 

••  There  can,  then,  be  no  more  hideous  fault  in  a  literary  work 
than  profligacy.  Levity  is  next  in  order.  The  disposition  to  trifle 
With  topics  of  the  "highest  moment,  to  apply  the  levelling  principle  to 
the  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  exalleo 
thoughts  and  kindling  aspirations  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
can  at  the  best  charm  those  only,  who  have  failed  to  enter  the  true 
avenues  to  happiness.  Such  works  may  be  popular,  because  the 
character  of  the  public  mind  may  for  a  season  lie  corrupt.  A  lilera 
ture,  consisting  of  such  works,  is  the  greatest  evil  with  whicii  a 
nation  can  be  cursed.  National  poverty  is  nothing  in  comparison, 
for  poverty  is  remedied  by  prudent  enterprise;  but  such  works 
p  -Uon  the  lit'e-blood  of  the  people,  the  moral  vigor,  which  alone  can 
strive  for  liberty  and  honor.  The  apologists  for  this  class  of  com- 
positions, in  which  Voltaire  and  La  Fontaine  are  the  greatest  mas- 
ters, defend  it  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  give  pleasure 
to  minds  which  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  and  that  foreigners 
need  only  a  diflerent  moral  education  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it.  Aow, 
without  wasting  a  word  on  the  enormity  of  defending  what  is  iitrJi- 
sically  sensual,  we  reply  merely  ou  the  score  of  elfccL  Es  v/iio 
adapts  his  inventions  to  a  particular  state  of  society,  can  ple\sc  ao 
further;  Jo  depends  on  circumstances  for  his  popularity;  he  dr«a 
no:  app«»!  to  man,  but  to  accidental  habits,  a  fleeting  state  of  the 
jpublic  mini ;  he  is  the  poet,  not  of  nature,  but  of  a  transient  fash- 
ion. The  attraction  which  comes  from  the  strangeness  or  novelty 
9f  the  manner,  u  of  very  little  value.  Ou  the  luost  bnlliaAt  nixhl  a 
84 
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meteor  would  he  fnUowed  by  all  eyes  for  a  while ;  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  as  evanescent  as  bright;  we  must  gaze  at  once,  or  it  will 
be  too  late.  Yet  the  mind  soon  returns  to  tlie  contemplation  of  tho 
eternal  stars  which  light  up  the  heavens  with  enduring  lustre.  Any 
popularity,  obtained  by  gratifying  a  perverse  Uiste,  is  essentially 
transitory,  while  all  that  is  benevolent  and  social,  and  that  favors 
truth  and  goodness,  is  of  universal  and  i>er|>etual  interest. 

"These  are  but  i)lain  inferences  from  facts  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. The  plays  of  Dryden  were  written  to  please  an  audience  of  a 
vicious  taste ;  they  may  have  been  received  with  boisterous  ap- 
plause, but  nobody  likes  them  now,  though  in  the!-  form  not  unsuit- 
ed  to  the  stJvge  ;  and  as  for  the  grossest  scenes,  any  merit  iii  the  in- 
vention is  never  spoken  of,  as  compensating  for  their  abominable 
coarseness.  On  the  other  hand,  Milton's  L'omus,  though  in  its  form 
entirely  antiquated,  has  the  beautiful  fre-ihness  of  everlasting  youth, 
delights  the  ardent  admirer  of  good  poetry,  and  Is  always  shpwing 
new  attractions  to  the  careful  critic.  And  where  lies  this  immense 
diflerence  in  the  lasting  effect  of  these  two  writers  ?  Dryden,  it  is 
true,  fell  far  short  of  Milton  in  poetic  genius  ;  but  the  true  cause 
lies  in  this;  virtue,  which  is  the  soul  of  song,  is  wanting  in  the 
plays  of  Dryden,  while  the  poetry  of  Milton  bears  the  impress  of  hw 
own  niagnanimitv. 

"We  are  contending  for  no  sickly  morality;  we  would  shut  out 
the  poet  from  the  haunts  of  libertinism,  not  from  tlie  haunts  of  men; 
we  would  have  him  associate  with  his  fellows,  hold  intercourse  with 
the  great  minds  that  light  up  the  gloom  of  ages,  and  share  in  tho 
best  impulses  of  human  nature;  and  not,  under  the  influence  of  a 
too  delicate  sensibility,  treat  only  of  the  harmless  flowers,  and  (be 
Innocent  birds,  and  the  exhilarating  charm  of  agreeable  scene'  y ; 
and  still  less,  in  the  spirit  of  a  sullen  misanthropy,  delight  inobscaro 
abstractions,  find  comfort  only  in  solitude,  and  rejoice,  or  pretend  If 
rejoice,  chiefly  in  the  mountains,  and  the  ocean,  and  the  low  ilaces 
of  the  earth.  Their  pursuit  of  moral  beauty  dues  not  leaA  to  an 
afTected  admiration,  or  an  improiier  idolatry  of  the  visible  crtwtion 
The  genius  of  the  poet  can  impart  a  portion  of  its  eloquence  to  tht 
external  world,  and  elevate  creation  by  connecting  it  with  moral  as 
sociations.  Hut  descriptions,  except  of  scenes  where  moral  beings 
are  to  move,  possess  little  interest.  If  land-ca|)e-painting  is  an  in- 
ferior branch  of  that  art,  though  the  splendiil  works  of  Claude  de- 
mand praise  without  measure,  landscape  poetry  is  a  kind  of  atfecta- 
tion,  an  unnatural  result  cf  e.tcessive  refinement.  Description  is 
important,  but  subordinate  The  external  world,  with  all  its  gor- 
geousness  and  varied  forms  of  beauty;  the  cataract,  'with  its  glory 
of  reflected  light ;'  the  forests,  as  they  wave  in  the  brilliancy  of  early 
sunnner;  the  flowers,  that  are  crowded  in  gardens,  or  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air ;  '  the  noise  of  the  hidden  brook,  that  all 
night  long  in  the  leafv  months  sings  its  quiet  tune  to  the  sleeping 
woods;'  the  ocean,  whei'.-.cr  reposing  in  tranquil  majesty,  or  tossed 
by  tlie  tempest;  night,  when  the  heavens  are  glittering  with  the 
splendorof  the  constellations;  morning,  when  one  perfect  spleadof 
beams  in  the  sky,  and  is  reflected  in  a  thousand  colors  from  the  glit- 
tering earth,  these  are  not  the  sublimest  themes,  tliat  awaken  the 
energies  of  ihe  muse.  It  is  nnnd,  and  mind  only,  which  can  exhitiit 
the  liighest  beauty.  The  hymn  of  martyrdcmi,  the  strength  by  which 
the  patriot  girds  himself  to  die,  'God's  breath  in  the  soul  of  mar..' 
the  unconqu'tirahle  power  of  generous  passion,  the  hopes  and  sor.ows 
of  humanity,  iove,  devotion,  and  all  the  deep  and  bright  spihig'^  of 
aftection,  tnese  are  higher  themes,  of  permanent  interest  an.i  t-xaiied 
fharacter. 

"  Uere.  too,  we  find  an  analogy  between  poetic  and  ri'igious  feel 
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ing.  The  iinafie  of  God  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  so  much  in  the  out- 
wan]  world,  its  in  the  mind.  Noconibinatiunofinaniniiiie  matter  can 
equal  the  sublimity  and  wonderlul  power  of  life.  To  iiiip»rt  or^nic 
life  with  the  power  of  reproduction,  is  a  brighter  display  of  Omnipo- 
tence than  any  arrangement  of  the  inanimate,  raiterial  world.  A 
SM^mi  of  flies,  as  through  their  short  existence  they  buzz  and  wheel 
in  the  summer's  sun,  otfer  as  clear,  and,  to  some  minds,  a  clearer 
demonstration  of  Omnipotence,  than  the  everlasting,  but  silent, 
courses  of  the  planets.  But  morjil  life  is  the  highest  creation  ol 
divine  power.  We.  at  least,  know  and  c;in  conceive  of  none  higher. 
We  are.  therefore,  not  to  look  for  GimI  among  the  rivers  and  the  for 
ests,  nor  yet  among  the  planets  and  the  stars,  but  in  the  hearu  ot 
men  ;  he  is  not  the  G04I  of  the  dea.l.  but  of  (he  living. 

"Those  who  accord  with  the  general  views  which  we  have  here 
mainujned,  will  be  prepared  to  express  unqualitied  approbation  oi 
the  literary  career  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  Had  her  writings  been  niere'v 
hannless,  we  should  not  have  entered  into  an  analysis  of  them ;  b,  i 
the  moral  charm  whicii  is  spread  over  them,  is  so  peculiar,  so  fu.l 
of  nature,  and  truth,  and  deep  feeling,  that  her  productions  claim  at 
once  the  pmise  of  exquisite  purity  and  poetic  excellence.  She  adds 
the  dignity  of  her  sex  to  a  high  sense  of  the  duties  of  a  poet ;  she 
writes  with  buoyancy,  yet  with  earnestness ;  her  poems  bear  the 
impress  of  a  character  worthy  of  admiration.  In  the  pursuit  of  lit- 
erary renown,  she  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  feminize  reserve. 
We  perceive  a  mind  endowed  with  powers  to  aspire  ;  and  are  still 
further  pleased  to  find  no  unsatisfied  cravings,  no  passionate  pursuit 
of  remote  olijecus,  but  Ligh  endowments,  graced  by  contentmenL 
There  is  plainly  the  consciousness  of  the  various  sorrow  to  which 
life  is  exposed,  and  with  it  the  spirit  of  resignation.  She  sets  before 
herself  a  clear  and  exalted  idea  of  what  a  female  writer  should  be, 
and  is  on  (he  way  to  realize  her  own  idea  of  excellence.  Living  in 
domestic  re'irement,  in  a  beautiful  part  of  Wales,  it  is  her  own  leel- 
Ings  and  her  own  experience  which  she  communicates  to  us.  We 
cannot  illustrate  our  meaning  better,  than  by  introducing  ourre.iders 
at  once  to  Mrs.  Hemans  herself,  as  she  describes  to  us  the  occupti 
tions  of  a  day. 

AS  HOUR  or  RosiAxrc. 

*  There  vert  thick  Irare*  mbore  me  antl  aratind, 
Aud  low  »v«et  (ifti*,  like  lho»e  of  childhood'*  aieepi 
AinutsI  their  ilimuess,  aiid  a  fitful  couud 
Ac  ot'  soft  chowers  oii  water,*  &C.  d&c. 

"  The  poetry  is  here  as  beautiful  as  the  scene  described  is  quiet  and 
plea-sing.  It  funns  an  amiable  picture  of  the  occupations  of  a  con- 
templative mind.  The  language,  versification,  and  imager)',  are  of 
great  merit,  the  beauties  of  nature  described  by  a  careful  observer; 
the  £nglish  scene  is  placed  in  happy  contrast  with  the  Eastern,  and 
the  dream  of  romance  pleasantly  disturbed  by  the  cheerfulness  o( 
life.  But  we  make  but  sorry  work  at  couimenting  en  what  thf 
reader  must  feel." 

•  *•*«**• 

"It  has  been  said  that  religion  can  never  be  made  a  subjjcl  of  in- 
terest in  poetry.  The  position  is  a  false  one.  refuted  by  the  close  al- 
liance between  poetic  inspiration  and  sacred  enthusiasm.  Irreligion 
has  cerliiinly  no  place  in  poetry.  There  may  have  been  .Atheist  phi- 
losophers ;  an  Atheist  poet  is  an  impossibility.  The  poet  may  doubt 
and  reason  like  Hamlet ;  but  the  moment  he  acquiesces  in  i\nbelief, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  magic  of  poetry.  Imagination  can  no  longei 
tprow  lively  hues  over  the  creation  ;  the  forests  cease  to  be  hpunled  : 
the  sea,  and  the  air,  and  the  heavens,  to  teem  with  life     The  high 
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est  Interest,  we  think,  attaches  to  Mrs.  Hemans's  writings,  from  th« 
spirit  of  Christianity  which  pervades  them. 

"The  poetry  of  our  author  is  tranquillizing  in  its  character,  calm  and 
serene.  We  beg  pardon  of  the  lovers  of  excitement.  Iiiit  weare  .seri- 
ously led  to  take  notice  of  this  quality  as  of  a  high  uierK.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  of  the  sublimity  of  directing  the  passions  ;  we  hold  il 
a  much  more  difficult  and  a  much  more  elevated  task,  to  restrain 
them;  it  may  be  sublime  to  ride  on  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the 
storm ;  but  it  seems  to  us  still  more  sublime  to  appease  the  storm,  and 
still  the  whirlwind.  Virgil,  no  mean  authority,  was  of  this  opinion. 
The  French  are  reported  lo  be  particularly  fond  of  effect  and  display ; 
but  we  remember  to  have  read,  that  even  in  the  splendid  days  of  Na . 
[wleon,  the  simplicity  of  vocal  music  surpassed  in  elfect  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  numerous  band.  It  was  when  NaiMileon  was  crowned 
Emperor  in  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame.  The  Parisians  wishing 
to  distinguish  the  occasion  by  some  novel  exhibition,  and  to  produce 
a  great  etiiict,  filled  the  orchestra  with  eighty  harps,  which  were  all 
struck  together  with  unetjualled  skill.  The  fashionable  world  wa.» 
in  raptures.  Presently  the  Pope  entered,  and.  some  thirty  of  his 
singers,  who  came  with  him  from  Rome,  received  him  with  the  |k>w- 
erfiil  Tu.  es  Petrus  of  the  old-fashioned  Scarlatti ;  and  the  simple 
majesty  of  the  air.  a.ssisted  by  no  instruments,  annihilated  in  a  mo- 
ment the  whole  effect  of  the  preceding  fanfaronade.  And  in  litera- 
ture the  Public  taste  seems  to  us  already  weary  of  those  productions 
which  aim  at  astonishing  and  proilucing  a  great  etlect,  and  there  is 
now  an  opportunity  of  pleasing  by  the  serenity  of  contemplative  ex- 
cellence. 

"It  is  the  high  praise  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  poetry-  that  it  is  feminine. 
The  sex  may  well  be  pleased  with  her  productions,  for  they  could 
hardly  have  a  better  representative  in  the  career  of  letters.  All  lier 
works  seem  to  come  from  the  heart,  to  be  naturnl  and  true.  The 
poet  can  give  us  nothing  but  the  form  under  which  the  objects  he  de- 
scribes present  themselves  to  his  own  mind.  That  form  must  be  no 
ble,  or  it  is  not  worthy  of  our  consideration  :  it  must  be  consistent, 
or  it  will  fail  to  be  true.  Now,  in  the  writings  of  .Mrs.  Heuians,  we 
are  shown  how  life  and  its  concerns  appear  to  woman,  and  hear  a 
mother  entrusting  to  verse  her  experience  and  observation.  So,  in 
The  Hebrew  Mather,  'the  spring-tide  of  nature'  swells  high  as  she 
parts  from  her  son,  ou  devoting  him  to  the  service  of  the  temple  •- 

"  *  Alas,  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me. 
The  bright  tears  quivei  in  thy  plenlling  eyes; 

And  now  fond  thoufhls  arise, 
And  silver  cords  a^ain  to  earth  have  won  me ; 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspest  n.y  lull  heart— 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  ? 

"  '  And  oh  !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath  partw^ 
Will  It  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 

Turn'd  from  its  door  away  \ 
While  through  its  chambers  wandering,  weary-hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still 

Went  like  a  singing  rill  t 

*•  •  I  rive  thee  to  thy  God— the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  wellspring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart  I 

And  precious  as  thou  an, 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hernion,  He  shall  have  thee, 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled! 

And  thou  shall  be  ills  child. 

"  '  Therefore,  farewell !— I  go,  my  soul  may  fail  me. 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks. 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks— 
But  thou,  my  nrst-born,  droop  not,  nor  bewail  fn«. 
Thou  in  the  shadow  of  the  Rock  shall  dwell. 

The  Rock  of  Strength— Farewell!' 
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"The  same  high  feeling  of  maternal  duty  and  lore  iospircs  the 
iUle  poem. '  The  Wreck.'  which  ever>'  one  has  read.  '  The  Lady  of 
he  Castle,'  '  The  Grave  of  Korner.'  '  The  Graves  of  a  Household  ' 
mre  all  on  domestic  subjects.  But  *vhy  do  we  allude  to  poems  which 
are  in  everj-  one's  hands  ?  The  lunther's  voice  breaks  out  again  in 
the  piece  entitled  '  Elysium.'  Children,  according  to  the  heathen 
mytholo^-.  were  banished  to  the  inl'ernal  regions,  and  religiotis  faith 
bad  no  consolation  for  a  niouroing  parent. 

•  <  Calm  oa  iti  leaif-ctrFwn  bier 
Unlike  a  gi(i  of  naiure  toOKi}. 
Too  nj«eltke  still,  too  tteautiful,  too  dear, 
Tl>c  child  at  re«  liefore  iti  moiherlay ; 

E*eii  so  to  paaaavajr. 
With  iu  bri;rht  tniile !— Elninm  !  what  nrt  thou. 
To  her  «rho  vept  o'er  IbatToaagsliunberer't  l>row  I 

■*  *  Thou  hadst  nc  l*ome,  freen  land ! 
For  the  Sur  creature  from  uer  i^oaom  gout, 
AViih  life's  fim  duvenjust  opening  in  tier  liaiid. 
And  ail  the  lovely  thoo^ta  and  dreanu  unknown. 

Which  in  lu  dear  eve  shone 
Like  the  Spring's  vakeniiis  !    But  thatli^ht  was  past 
—When  went  the  dewdrop,  swept  before  the  blast  I 

••  '  Not  where  thj  soft  winds  ptaT'd, 
Not  where  thy  waieia  Uj  in  claasT  sleep : — 
Fade,  with  thy  bowers,  thon  Und'of  visions,  fsde ! 
Frooi  thee  no  voice  came  o'er  the  gioomj  deep. 

And  bade  man  cease  to  weep ! 
Fade,  with  the  amaranth  ptajn,  the  BSTttle  prove. 
Which  could  not  yield  one  hope  to  aonowuig^  love ! 

••  •  For  the  most  loved  are  they 
iX  whom  Fame  speaks  not  with  her  clarion  voice 
In  regal  hail*— the  shades  o'erbang  their  way. 
The  vale,  with  its  deep  fountains,  is  their  chiiice. 

And  gentle  hearu  njmce 
Around  their  stejw !  till  siJeutly  they  die. 
As  a  scream  shnnks  from  summer's  baimag  eye. 

■••And  the  world  knowi  not  then— 
Not  tlien,  nor  ever,  what  pure  thoughts  are  fled  ! 
Vet  these  are  they,  that  on  the  souU  of  men 
Come  Iwek  wben'nigbt,  her  fokluig  veil  hath  spnad. 

The  lofif  rememtier'd  dead : 
But  not  with  Mee  might  aught  save  plorv  dwell— 
Fade,  fade  away,  iboa  ahon  of  Aspoodel  :* 

And  the  same  feelings  of  a  woman  and  a  mother  dictated  '  The 
Evening  Prayer  at  a  Girls'  School,"  a  poem  which  merits  to  be  con 
sidercil  iu  connexion  with  Gray's  '  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Et.»t 
College' 

•*  ■  Oh !  Iqyoas  creatnres  that  will  sink  to  rest. 

Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisoas  are  done. 
As  Inrds  with  sturotier's  honey-dew  oppresc'd, 
'Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  net  of  sun- 
Lift  op  your  heart* !— though  yet  no  sorrow  lie* 
Dark  u  the  snmmer  heaveo  of^  those  clear  eyes.* 

"  Of  Other  spirited,  and  lively,  and  pathetic  short  poems  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  which  form  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  language,  we  take  no  p;irticular  notice— for  in  what 
part  of  the  United  states  are  they  not  known  !  So  general  has  been 
the  attention  to  those  of  her  pieces  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
newspaper,  we  hardly  fear  to  assert,  that  throughout  a  great  part  of 
this  countr)-  there  is  not  a  family  of  the  miditling  class  in  which 
some  of  them  have  not  been  read.  The  praise  which  was  not 
sparingly  bestowed  upon  her,  when  her  shorter  productions  first  be- 
came generally  known  among  us,  has  been  often  repeated  on  a  care- 
ful examination  of  her  works  :  and  could  we  hope  that  our  remarks 
might  one  day  fall  undor  her  eye.  we  should  hope  she  would  not 
»e  indiflerent  to  the  good  wishes  which  are  otfered  her  from  .\meric* 
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hut  feel  herself  cheered  and  encoumped  in  her  efforts,  by  the  prrt 
spectof  an  enlarged  and  almost  unlimited  Held  of  useful  influence 
opened  to  her  among  the  descendants  of  lier  country  in  an  inde- 
pendent land.  The  ocean  divides  us  from  the  fashions  as  well  as 
the  Commotions  of  Europe.  The  voice  of  America,  deciding  on  the 
literature  of  England,  resemhles  the  voice  of  p(jsterity  more  nearly 
than  any  thing  else,  that  is  contempf)raneous,  can  do.  We  believe 
thai  the  (];eneral  attention  which  has  been  given  to  Mrs.  Hemans's 
works  awon;;  us,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pledge  that  they  will  not  be 
received  with  indifference  by  posterity." — Professor  A'orto.n,  in 
^ortA  American  Reviev). 


In  a  preceding  page  we  gave  the  opinions  of  our  most  celebrated 
Cisatlantic  critics  regarding  the  i«)etry  of  Mrs.  Ilemans,  and  we 
think  it  but  right  In  this  to  show  the  general  estimate  in  which  her 
genius  is  held  in  .America,  as  evidenced  by  the  J^arth  Ainerican  Re- 
view, the  l>est  known  and  most  widely-circulated  of  the  Transatlan- 
tic periodicals. 

Judging  from  the  state  of  feeling  in  America — from  the  ideas  of 

ftractical  philosophy  entertained  there — and  from  the  pervading  uti- 
itarian  bias  of  its  prose  literature,  we  must  confess  that,  had  we 
been  asked  to  name  any  votary  of  the  British  muse  more  likely  than 
another  to  be  appreciated  in  that  country,  we  should  have  had  very 
little  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  Crabl)e.  And  whyl  Because  his 
poetry  is  characterised  by  a  stern  adherence  to  the  realties  of  life, 
Bs  contradistinguished  from  romance,  and  because  his  characters  and 
situations  are  taken  from  existing  asi>ects  of  society,  appreciable  by 
all.  In  this  theory  it  appears  we  are  wrong ;  and  Professor  Norton 
has  here  done  his  best  to  account  for  IL  W'e  are  most  given  to  ad- 
mire what  is  least  attainable  ;  and  so  therefore  it  is  that  the  spiritual 
glow  which  Mrs.  Hemans  has  blent  with  human  sentiment — the 
Imaginative  beauty  with  which  she  has  clothed  "the  shows  of  earth 
and  heaven," — and  the  tone  of  romance  which  she  has  mingled  up 
with  the  communications  of  daily  life,  have,  as  locus  a  non  lucendo, 
been  the  elements  of,  and  not  the  impediments  to,  her  American 
popularity. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
WRITTEN  AFTER  VISITING  A  TOMB, 

NEAR   WOODSTOCK,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY.* 

"  Yes  !  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap. 
The  undelighting,  slighted  thing; 
There  in  the  cold  earth,  buried  deep. 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring." 

Mrs.  Tiquk's  Poem  on  the  Lily. 

I  STOOD  where  the  lip  of  song  lay  low, 
Where  the  dust  had  gatiier'd  on  Beauty's  brow; 
Where  stillness  hung  on  the  heart  of  Love, 
Ajid  a  marble  weeper  kept  watch  above. 

I  stood  in  the  silence  of  lonely  thought. 
Of  deep  affections  that  inly  wrought, 

•  See  the  "  Grave  of  a  Poetess,"  in  the  "  Records  of  Woman,"  oii 
the  same  subject,  and  written  several  years  previously  to  visiting  th« 
Kene. 
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Troubled,  and  dreamy,  and  dim  with  fear— 
They  knew  themselves  exiled  spirits  here ! 
Then  didst  thou  pass  me  in  radiance  bv, 
Child  of  the  sunbeam,  bri^rht  butterfly ! 
Thou  that  dost  bear,  on  thy  f;dry  wings, 
No  burden  of  mortal  sufferings. 

Thou  wert  flitting  past  that  s<:>lemn  tomb. 
Over  a  bright  world  of  joy  and  bloom  ; 
And  strangely  I  felt,  as  I  saw  thee  shine, 
The  all  that  sever'd  thy  life  and  mine. 

Mine,  with  its  inborn  ni>-sterious  things 

Of  love  and  grief,  its  uniathom'd  springs  ; 

And  quick  thoughts  wandering  o'er  earth  and  aky. 

With  voices  to  question  eternity ! 

Thine,  in  its  reckless  and  joyous  way, 
Like  an  embodied  breeze  at  play ! 
Child  of  the  sunlight — thou  wing'd  and  free  I 
One  luoment,  one  moment,  I  envied  thee  ! 

Thou  art  not  lonely,  though  bom  to  roam. 
Thou  ha.st  no  longings  that  pine  for  home  ; 
Thou  seekst  not  tho'haunts  of  the  bee  and  bird. 
To  fly  from  the  sickness  of  hope  deferr'd : 

In  thy  brief  being  no  strife  of  mind. 
No  boundless  passion,  is  deeply  shrined  ; 
While  I,  as  I  gazed  on  thy  swift  flight  by, 
One  hour  of  my  soul  seera'd  infinity ! 

And  she,  that  voiceless  below  me  slept, 

Flow'd  not  her  song  irom  a  heart  that  wept  ? 

— -O  Love  and  Song  I  tliough  of  Heaven  your  powcra. 

Dark  is  your  fate  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Yet,  ere  I  tum'd  from  that  silent  place. 
Or  ceased  from  watching  thy  sunny  race. 
Thou  ever  thou,  on  those  glancing  wings. 
Didst  waft  me  visions  of  brighter  things ! 

Thou  that  dost  image  the  freed  soul's  birth. 
And  its  flight  away  o'er  the  mists  of  earth. 
Oh  I  fitly  thy  path  is  through  flowers  that  rise 
Round  the  dark  cliamber  \\  here  Genius  hes ! 


EPITAPH. 

FAREWELL,  beloved  and  moum'd  !  we  miss  awhile 

Thy  tender  gentleness  of  voice  and  smile. 

And  that  bless'd  gift  of  Heaven,  to  cheer  us  lent — 

That  thrillins  touch,  divinely  eloquent. 

Which  brearhe.d  the  soul  of  prayer,  deep,  fervent  high. 

Through  thy  rich  strains  of  sacred  harmony ; 
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Yet  from  tho6e  very  memories  there  is  bom 
A  soft  light,  pointing  to  celestial  morn. 
Oh !  bid  it  guide  us  where  thy  footsteps  trode, 
To  meet  at  last  "  the  pure  in  heart "  with  GoH ' 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TR.AGEDY  OF  FIESCO, 

»8    TRANSLATED    FRO,"H    THE     GERMAN     OF    SCHILLER,     BY     COIOSI 

d'aOUILAK,    and    I'ERKORMED    AT    THE    THEATRE  ROYAl., 

DUBLIN,    BECEMBER,  1832. 

Too  lonw  apart,  a  bright  but  sever'd  band,. 

The  mignty  minstrels  of  the  Rhine's  fair  lar)d. 

Majestic  strains,  but  not  for  u«,  had  sung, — 

Moulding  to  melody  a  stranger  tongue. 

Brave  hearts  lea|)'d  proudly  to  their  words  of  power. 

As  a  true  sword  bounds  forth  in  battle's  hour ; 

Fair  eyes  rain'd  homage  o'er  the  impassion'd  lays, 

In  loving  tears,  more  eloquent  than  praise  ; 

While  we,  far  distant,  knew  not,  dream'd  not  aught 

Of  the  high  marvels  by  that  magic  wrought. 

But  let  the  barriers  of  the  sea  give  way. 

When  mind  sweeps  onward  with  a  conqueror's  s%vay ! 

And  let  the  Rhine  divide  higli  souls  no  more 

From  mingling  on  its  old  heroic  shore. 

Which,  e'en  like  ours,  brave  deeds  through  many  an  age 

Have  made  the  Poet's  own  free  heritage! 

To  us,  though  faintly  may  a  wandering  tone 

Of  the  far  minstreli^y  at  last  be  known  ; 

Sounds  which  the  thrilling  pulse,  the  burning  tear, 

Have  sprung  to  greet,  must  not  be  strangers  here. 

And  if  by  one,  more  used  on  march  and  heath 

To  the  shrill  bugle  than  the  muse's  breath. 

With  a  warm  heart  the  (ifferinghath  been  brought. 

And  in  a  trusting  loyalty  of  thought 

So  let  it  be  received  I — a  soldier's  hand 

Bears  to  the  breast  of  no  uii^onerous  land 

A  seed  of  foreign  shores.    O'er  this  fair  clime, 

Since  Tara  heard  the  harp  of  ancient  time, 

Hath  song  held  empire  ;  then,  it  not  with  fame. 

Let  the  green  isle  widi  kindness  bless  his  aim. 

The  joy,  the  power,  of  kindred  song  to  spread. 

Where  once  that  harp"  the  soul  of  music  shed  !" 


TO  GIULIO  REGOiNDI. 

THE  BOY  GUITARIST. 

Blessing  and  love  be  round  thee  still,  fair  Doy,'. 
Never  may  suffering  wake  a  deeper  tone, 
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Th^n  genius  now,  in  its  firet  fearless  joy. 

Calls  forth  exulting  from  the  chords  which  own 
Thy  fairy  touch !    Oh !  may'st  thou  ne'er  be  taught 
The  power  whoee  fountain  is  in  troubled  thought! 

For  in  the  light  of  those  confiding  eyes. 
And  on  the  ingenuous  cahn  ofthat  clear  brow, 

A  dower,  more  precious  e'en  than  genius  lies, 
A  pure  mind's  worth,  a  warm  heart'^  vernal  glow ! 

Rod,  who  hath  graced  thee  thus,  oh,  gentle  child. 

Keep  'midst  the  world  thy  brightness  undefiled ! 


O  YE  HOURS. 

O  TE  houre  1  ye  ?unny  hours ! 

Floating  lightly  by. 
Are  ve  come  with  birds  and  flowers. 

Odors  and  blue  sky  I 

"  Yes,  we  come,  again  wc  come. 
Through  the  woodpaths  free  ; 

Brinoing  many  a  wanderer  home, 
W  ith  the  bird  and  bee." 

O  ye  hours !  ye  sunny  hours  ! 

Are  ye  waiting  song  ? 
Doth  wild  music  stream  in  showere. 

All  the  groves  among .' 

"  Yes,  the  nightingale  is  there 

Wliile  the  starlight  reikis. 
Making  young  leaves  and  sweet  air 

Tremble  with  her  strains. 

O  ye  hours !  ye  sunny  hours ! 

in  your  silent  flow. 
Ye  are  mighty,  mighty  powers ! 

Bring  ye  bliss  or  woe  ? 

"  Ask  not  this — oh  !  seek  not  this ! 

Yield  your  hearts  awhile 
To  the  soft  wind's  balmy  kis?, 

And  the  heavens'  bright  smile, 

"  Throw  not  shades  of  anxious  thooght 

O'er  the  glowing  flowers ! 
We  are  come  with  sunshme  fraught. 

Question  not  the  hours !" 


THE  FREED  BIRD, 
Retctix  return,  my  bird  ! 
I  have  dress'd  thy  cage  with  flowers, 
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Tie  lovely  as  a  violet  bank 
In  the  heart  of  forest  bowers. 

''I  am  free,  I  am  free — I  return  no  more ! 
The  weary  time  ot  the  cage  is  o'er  ; 
Through  the  rolling  clouds  I  can  si^ar  on  high. 
The  sky  is  around  me — the  blue  bright  sky! 

"  The  hills  lie  beneath  me,  spread  far  and  clear, 
With  their  glowing  hrath-flowers  and  bounding  deer 
I  see  the  waves  flash  on  the  sunny  shore — 
I  am  free,  I  am  free — I  letum  no  more  !'' 

Alas,  alas !  my  bird  ! 

Why  seek'st  thou  to  be  free  ? 
Wert  thou  not  bless'd  in  thy  little  bower, 

When  thy  song  breathed  nought  but  glee? 

"Did  my  song  of  the  summer  breatlie  nought  but  glee' 
Did  the  voice  of  the  captive  seem  sweet  to  thee  ? 
— Oh  !  hadst  thou  known  its  deep  meaning  well. 
It  had  tales  of  a  burning  heart  to  tell ! 

"  From  a  dream  of  the  forest  that  music  sprang, 
Through  its  notes  the  peal  of  a  torrent  rang  ; 
And  its  dying  fall,  when  it  sooth'd  thee  best, 
Sigh'd  for  wild-flowers  and  a  leafy  nest." 

Was  it  with  thee  thus,  my  bird  ? 

Yet  thine  eye  flnsh'd  clear  and  bright ; 
I  have  seen  the  glance  of  sudden  joy 

In  its  quick  and  dewy  light. 

"  It  flash'd  with  the  fire  of  a  tameless  race. 
With  the  soul  of  the  wild  wood,  my  native  place  ! 
With  the  spirit  that  panted  through  heaven  to  soar- 
Woo  me  not  back — I  return  no  mure ! 
"  My  home  is  high,  amidst  rocking  trees. 
My  kindred  things  are  the  star  an3  the  breeze. 
And  the  fount  iincheck'd  in  its  lonely  play. 
And  the  odors  that  wander  afar  away  !* 

Farewell — farewell,  then,  bird  ! 

I  have  call'd  on  spirits  gone, 
And  it  may  be  they  joy 'd,  like  thee,  to  part — 

Like  thee,  that  wert  all  my  own  ! 

"  If  they  were  captives,  and  pined  like  me. 
Though  love  may  guard  them,  they  joy'd  to  be  free  ; 
They  "sprang  from  the  earth  with  a  burst  of  power, 
To  the  strength  of  their  wmgs,  to  their  triumph's  hear ! 

"  Call  them  not  back  when  the  chain  is  riven. 
When  the  way  of  the  pinion  is  ail  through  heaven ! 
Farewell ! — with  my  song  through  the  clouds  I  soar, 
I  pierce  the  blue  skies — I  am  earth's  no  more !" 
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MARGUERITE  OF  FRANCE.* 
"Thou  falcon-hearted  dove." — Coleridge. 

The  Moslem  spears  were  gleaming 

Round  Damietta's  towers. 
Though  a  Christian  banner  from  hei  waJI 

Waved  free  it-s  lily-flowers. 
Aye,  proudly  did  the  banner  wave 

As  queen  of  earth  and  air  ; 
Bui  faint  hearts  ihrobb'd  beneath  its  folds. 

In  anguish  and  despair. 

Deep,  deep  in  Paynim  dungeon 

Their  kingly  chieftain  lay, 
And  low  on  many  an  Eastern  field 

Their  knighthood's  best  array. 
'Twas  mournlul,  when  at  fi?asts  they  mei. 

The  wine-cup  round  to  send, 
For  each  that  touch'd  it  silently. 

Then  miss'd  a  gallant  friend  ! 

And  mournful  was  their  vigil 

On  the  beleaguer'd  wall. 
And  dark  their  slumber,  dark  with  dreams 

Of  slow  defeat  and  fall. 
Yet  a  few  heart*  of  cliivalry 

Rose  high  to  breast  the  storm. 
And  one— of  ail  the  loftiest  there— 

Thrifl'd  in  a  woman's  form. 

A  woman,  meekly  bending 

O'er  the  slumber  of  her  child. 
With  her  soft  sad  eyes  of  weep'ng  love. 

As  the  Virgin  Mother's  mild. 
Oh !  roughly  cradled  was  thy  babe, 

'Midst  the  clash  of  spear  and  lance. 
And  a  strange,  wild  bower  was  thine,  young  queen . 

Fair  Marguerite  of  France ! 

A  dark  and  vaulted  chamber, 

Like  a  scene  fer  wizard-spell, 
Deep  in  the  Saracenic  gloom 

Oi  the  warrior  citadel ; 
And  there  'midst  arms  the  conch  was  spread. 

And  with  banners  cnrtain'd  o'er, 

•Qneen  of  St  Lonis.  VVliiKt  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  Damiel- 
la,  during  the  captivity  of  the  king  her  husband,  she  there  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  whom  she  n:inied  Tristan,  in  coninienioration  of  her  misfor- 
tunes. Information  bfing  conveyed  to  her  that  the  knights  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  city  had  resolved  on  capitulation,  she  had 
them  summoned  to  her  ap^-irtnient,  and.  by  her  heroic  words,  so 
wrought  upon  their  spirits,  iLat  they  vowed  to  defend  her  and  th« 
Cross  to  the  last  extrrniity. 
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For  the  daughter  of  the  minstrel-land. 
The  gay  Provengal  shore ! 

For  the  bright  queen  of  St.  Louis, 

The  star  of  court  and  hall  I — 
But  the  deep  strength  of  the  gentle  heart. 

Wakes  to  the  tempest's  call ! 
Her  lord  was  in  the  raynim's  hold, 

HLs  soul  with  grief  oppress'd, 
Yet  camiy  lay  the  desolate, 

With  her  young  babe  on  her  breast  '■ 

There  were  voices  in  the  city, 

Voices  of  wrath  and  fear — 
"  Tlie  walls  grow  weak,  the  strife  is  vain. 

We  will  not  perish  here  ! 
Yield  !  yield  !  and  let  the  crescent  gleam 

O'er  tower  and  bastion  high  ! 
Our  distant  homes  are  beautiful — 

We  stay  not  here  to  die !" 

They  bore  those  fearful  tidings 

To  the  sad  queen  where  she  lay — 
They  told  a  tale  of  wavering  hearts. 

Of  treason  and  dismay  : 
The  blood  rush'd  through  her  pearly  cheek, 

The  sparkle  to  her  eye — 
"Now  call  ine  hither  those  recreant  knightB 

From  the  bands  of  Italy  !"* 

Then  through  the  vaulted  chambers 

Stern  iron  footsteps  rang  ; 
And  heavily  the  sounding  floor 

Gave  back  the  sabre's  clang. 
They  stood  around  her — steel-clad  men, 

Moulded  for  storm  and  fight, 
But  they  quaiPd  before  the  roftier  soul 

In  that  pale  aspect  bright. 

Yes — as  before  the  falcon  shrinks 

The  bird  of  meaner  wing. 
So  shrank  they  from  th'  imperial  glanca 

Of  her — that  fragile  thing  ! 
And  her  flute-like  voice  rose  clear  and  high. 

Through  the  din  of  arms  around, 
Sweet,  and  yet  stirring  to  the  soul. 

As  a  silver  clarion's  sound. 

"  The  honor  of  the  Lily 

Is  in  your  hands  to  keep, 
And  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  for  Him 

Who  died  on  Calvary's  steep : 


•The  proposal  to  capitulate  is  attributed  by  the  French  hhtonAl 
to  the  Kiiiglits  of  Pisa, 


TO  CAROLIXE.  3« 


And  the  city  which  for  Christian  prayer 

Hath  heard  the  hoiy  bell — 
And  is  it  these  your  hearts  would  yield 

To  the  godless  inhdel  I 

"  Then  brin^  me  here  a  breastplate 

And  a  heun,  before  ye  fly. 
And  I  will  ffird  my  woman's  form, 

And  on  the  ramparts  die ! 
And  the  boy  whom  I  have  borne  for  woe. 

But  never  for  disgrace, 
Shall  go  within  mine  arms  to  death 

Meet  for  his  royal  race. 

"  Look  on  him  as  he  slumbers 

In  the  shadow  of  the  lance  ! 
Then  go,  and  with  the  Cross  forsake 

The  princely  babe  of  France  ! 
Bat  tell  your  homes  ye  left  one  heart 

To  perish  undetiied ; 
A  woman  and  a  queen,  to  guard 

Her  honor  and  her  child  1" 

Before  her  words  they  thrill'd,  like  leare* 

When  winds  are  in  the  wood  ; 
And  a  deepenins  murmur  told  of  men 

Roused  to  a  loftier  mocxl. 
And  her  babe  awoke  to  flushing  swords, 

Unsheaih'd  in  many  a  hand, 
As  they  gather'd  round  the  helpless  One 

Again  a  noble  band ! 

"  We  are  thv  warriors,  lady ! 

True  to  the  Cross  and  thee  ! 
The  spirit  of  ihy  kindlins  words 

On  every  sword  shall  be  ! 
Rest,  with  thy  fair  child  on  thy  breasi. 

Rest — we  will  guard  thee  well ! 
St.  Dennis  for  the  Lily-flower, 

And  the  Christian  citadel !" 


TO  CAROLINE. 


When  thy  bounding  step  I  hear. 
And  thy  soft  voice.  Tow  and  clear 
When  thy  glancing  eyes  I  meet. 
In  their  sudden  laughter  sweet — 
Thou,  I  dream,  wert  surely  bom 
For  a  path  by  care  unworn  ! 
Thou  miisf  he  a  sheltered  flower, 
W'itli  but  sunshine  for  thy  dower. 
85 
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Ah !  fair  child,  not  e'en  for  thee 
May  this  lot  of  brightness  be  ; 
Yet,  if  grief  must  add  a  tone 
To  thine  accents  now  uiiknowTi ; 
If  within  that  cloudless  eye 
Sadder  thought  must  one  day  lie. 
Still,  1  trust  the  signs  which  tell 
On  thy  life  a  light  s-hall  dwell, 
Light — ihy  gentle  spirit's  own. 
From  within  around  thee  thrown. 


THE  WANDERER. 


TEANSLA.TED   FROM   THE    GERMAN   OF   BCHMJDT  VON   LDBBCK 

"  Ich  koinnie  voni  Gebirge,  herr,"  lie. 

I  COME  down  from  the  hills  alone. 
Mist  wraps  the  vale,  the  billows  moan! 
I  wander  on  in  thoughtful  care, 
For  ever  asking,  sighmg — where  ? 

The  sunshine  round  seems  dim  and  cold, 
And  flowers  are  pale,  and  life  is  old, 
And  words  fall  soulless  on  my  ear — 
— Oh !  I  am  still  a  stranger  here. 

Where  art  thou,  land,  sweet  land,  mine  owa? 
Still  sought  for,  long'd  for,  never  known? 
The  land,  the  land  of  hope,  of  light. 
Where  glow  my  roses  freshly  bright. 

And  where  my  friends,  the  green  patlis  tread, 
And  where  in  beauty  rise  my  dead  ; 
The  land  that  speaks  my  native  speech, 
The  blessed  land  1  may  not  reach ! 

I  wander  on  in  thoughtful  care. 

For  ever  asking,  sighing — Where  ? 

And  spirit-sounds  come  answering  this 

— "  There,  where  thou  art  not,  there  is  hlisa .'" 


THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DESERT. 

"  VVho  does  not  recollect  the  exultation  of  Vaill:\nt  over  a  flower 
In  the  torrid  wastes  ot"  Africa  ?  The  Hlfectinj!  mention  of  the  influ 
ence  of  a  flower  ujxju  the  mind,  by  Mungo  Park,  in  a  time  of  suflfering 
and  despondency,  in  the  heart  of  the  same  savage  counlrj',  is  fauiJ,iat 
to  everj'  one." — IIowitt's  Buok  of  the  Hcasans. 

Why  art  thou  thus  in  thy  beauty  cast, 

O  lonely,  loneliest  flower  : 
Where  the  sound  of  song  hath  never  pass'd 

From  human  hearth  or  bower  J 
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1  pity  thee,  for  thy  heart  of  love. 

For  J'lat  glowing  heart,  that  fain 
Would  breathe  out  joy  with  each  wind  to  rore — 

Li  vain,  lost  thing  I '  in  vain  ! 
I  pity  thee,  for  thy  wasted  bloom, 

For  ihv  g'ory's  fleeting  hour. 
For  the  deiert  place,  thy  living  tomb— 

O  lonely,  loneliest  flower ! 

I  said — but  a  low  voice  made  reply, 

"  Lament  not  for  the  flower! 
Though  its  blossoms  all  unmark'd  must  die 

They  have  had  a  glorious  dower. 

"  Though  it  bloom  afer  from  the  minstrel's  way. 

And  the  paths  where  lovers  tread  ; 
Yet  strength  and  hope,  like  an  inborn  day, 

By  its  o<iois  hath  been  shed. 

"  Yes  !  dews  more  sweet  than  ever  fell 

O'er  island  of  the  blest. 
Where  shaken  forth,  from  its  purple  bell, 

On  a  suflering  human  breast. 

"  A  wanderer  came,  as  a  stricken  deer. 

O'er  the  waste  of  burning  sand, 
He  bore  the  wound  of  an  Arab  spear. 

He  fled  from  a  ruthless  band. 

"  And  dreams  of  home  a  troubled  tide 

Swept  o'er  his  darkening  eye, 
As  he  lay  down  by  the  fountain  side, 

In  his  mute  despair  to  die. 
"  But  his  glance  was  caught  by  the  desert's  flower. 

The  precious  boon  of  Heaven  ; 
And  sudden  hope,  like  a  vernal  shower, 
'  To  his  faintuig  heart  was  given. 

"  For  the  bright  flower  spoke  of  one  above ; 

Of  the  presence  felt  to  brood, 
With  a  spirit  of  pervading  love. 

O'er  the  wildest  soUmde. 

'■  Oh !  the  seed  was  thrown  those  wastes  among 

In  a  bles'd  and  gracious  hour. 
For  the  lorn  one  rose  in  heart  made  strong 

By  the  lonely,  loneliest  flower !'' 
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Thet  rear'd  no  trophy  o'er  his  grave. 
They  bade  no  requiem  flow  ; 

What  left  they  there  to  tell  the  brave 
That  a  warrior  sleeps  be  low  ? 
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A  shiver'd  spear,  a  cloven  shield, 
A  helm  with  its  white  plume  torn. 

And  a  blood-stain'd  turf  on  the  tatal  field. 
Where  a  chief  to  his  rest  was  borne. 

He  lies  not  where  his  fathers  sleep, 
But  who  hath  a  tomb  more  proud  ? 

For  the  Syrian  wilds  his  record  keep 
And  a  banner  is  his  shroud. 


SCENES  AND  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  "TASSO"  Ct 
GOETHE.* 

Thb  dramatic  poem  of  "  Tasso,"  though  presenting  no  changerol 
pageants  of  many-coloreil  life — no  conii>ination  of  stirring  incidents, 
nor  conflict  of  teni|)estuous  passions — is  yet  rich  in  interest  for  those 
»vho  tind — 

"  The  •till  >mall  rauiic  o(  humanity 
*  •  "        ol*  aiuple  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.** 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  struggle  between  elements  which  never  can 
assimilate — [Kiwers  whose  dominion  is  over  spheres  essentially  ad- 
verse; between  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  the  world. — 
Why  is  it  that  this  collision  is  almost  invariably  fatjil  to  the  gentler 
and  the  holier  nature  f  Some  master-minds  have,  indeed,  winged 
their  way  through  the  tumults  of  crowded  life,  like  the  sea-bird 
cleaving  the  storm  from  which  its  pinions  come  forth  unstained ;  but 
there  needs  a  celestial  panoply,  with  which  few  indeed  are  gifted,  to 
bear  the  heirs  of  genius  not  only  unwounded,  but  unsoiled,  through 
the  battle ;  and  too  frequently  the  result  of  the  poet's  lingering  afar 
from  his  better  home  has  been  mental  degradation  and  untimely 
death.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  requiring  for  his  well-being  an 
absolute  seclusion  from  the  world  and  its  interests.  Hig  nature,  if 
the  abiding-place  of  the  true  light  be  indeed  within  him,  is  endowed 
above  ail  others  with  the  tenderest  and  most  widely-embracing  sym- 
pathies. Not  alone  from  "  the  things  of  the  everlasting  hills,"  from 
the  stonns  or  the  silence  of  midnight  skies,  will  he  seek  the  grandeur 
and  the  beauty  which  have  their  central  residence  in  a  far  more  ma 
jestic  temple.  Mountains  and  rivers,  and  mighty  woods,  the  cathe- 
drals of  nature — these  will  have  their  part  in  his  pictures;  but  their 
coloring  and  shadows  will  not  be  wholly  the  gift  of  rising  or  depart- 
ing suns,  nor  of  the  night  with  all  her  stars;  it  will  be  a  varying  suf- 
fusion from  the  life  within,  from  the  glowing  clouds  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  mantle  with  their  changeful  drai)ery  all  external 
creation. 

"  We  receive  but  what  we  (five. 

And  iu  our  Hit  alone  does  nature  live.*' 

Let  the  poet  bear  into  the  recesses  of  woods  and  shadowy  hills  a 
heart  full-fraught  with  the  sympathies  which  will  have  been  fosteied 
by  intercourse  with  his  kind — a  memory  covered  with  the  secret  in- 
scriptions which  joy  and  sorrow  fail  not  indelibly  to  write — then  will 
the  voice  of  every  stream  res|X)nd  to  him  in  tones  of  gladness  or  me- 
lancholy, accordant  with  those  of  his  own  soul ;  and  he  himselt,  by 
the  might  of  feelings  intensely  human,  may  breathe  the  living  spirit 


*  The  first  of  a  series  of  papers,  to  be  enntled  ••  German  Studies,*  which  the 
Author  hatl  proposed  to  lierseil*  u>  write.  The  inifinit-hed  iViignit-iit  by  which  this  i( 
Collowed,  w-i    W'.'  roi'nip**ncer,:f-it  of  a  paper  in  continuation  of  the  same  series 
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of  the  oracle  into  the  resounding  cavern  or  the  whispering  oak.  We 
thus  adiuitit  essential  to  his  highotfice.  that  the  chambers  of  imagery 
In  the  heart  of  the  poet  must  be  filled  with  materials  moulded  from 
the  sorrows,  the  affection*,  the  fiery  trials,  and  iinmoruil  longings  ol 
the  human  soul.  Where  love,  and  faith,  and  anguish,  meet 
and  contend;  where  the  tones  of  prayer  are  wrung  ftom  the 
sufleriog  spirit — there  lie  his  veins  of  treasure :  there  are  the  sweet 
waters  ready  to  flow  from  the  stricken  rock.  But  he  will  not  reek 
them  through  the  gaudy  and  hurrjing  masque  of  artificial  life  ;  he 
will  not  be  the  fettered  Samson  to  make  sport  for  the  sons  and 
;iaushters  of  fashion.  Whilst  he  shuns  no  bn>therly  communion 
with  his  kind,  he  will  ever  reserve  to  his  nat  jre  the  power  of  self- 
communion,  silent  hours  for — 

"  The  harTMt  of  the  qniel  ere 
Thu  brooilt  aul  sleeps  en  hu  own  bean." 

and  inviolate  retreats  in  the  depths  of  his  being — fountains  lone  and 
still,  upon  which  only  the  eye  of  Heaven  shines  down  in  ilshailowed 
serenity.  So  have  those  who  make  us  "  heirs  of  truth  and  freedom 
by  immortal  lays."  ever  preser\'ed  the  calm  inteKectual  ether  in 
which  they  live  and  move  from  the  taint  of  worldly  infection  ;  and 
it  appears'the  object  of  Goethe,  in  the  work  before  us,  to  make  the 
gifted  spirit  sadder  and  wiser  by  the  contemplation  of  one.  which 
having  sold  its  birthright,  and  stooped  from  its  ••  privacy  of  gloiious 
light,"  is  forced  into  perpetual  contact  with  things  essentially  of  the 
earth  earthy.  I>ante  has  spfiken  of  whit  the  Italian  poets  must 
have  learned  but  too  feelingly  under  their  protectins  princes — the 
bitter  taste  of  another's  bread,  the  wenry  step*  by  which  the  stnirs 
of  another's  house  are  ascended ;  but  it  is  suif-ring  of  a  more  spirit- 
ual nature  which  is  here  portrayed.  Would  that  the  courtly  patron- 
age, at  the  shrine  of  which  the'ltalian  muse  has  so  often  waved  her 
'enser,  had  imposed  no  severer  tisks  upon  its  votmes  than  the  fash- 
ioning of  the  snow  statue  which  it  required  fmm  the  genius  of  Mi- 
chael .\ngelo :  The  story  of  Tasso  is  frausht  with  yet  deeper  meaning 
though  it  is  not  from  the  period  of  his  mo<t  agonizing  trials  that  the 
materials  of  Goethe's  work  are  drawn.  The  poet  is  here  introduced 
to  us  as  a  youth  at  the  court  of  Ferrari ;  visionary,  enthusiastic, 
keenly  alive  to  the  splendor  of  the  gorseons  world  around  him, 
throwing  himself  passionately  upon  the  current  of  ever>-  newly-ex- 
cited feeling :  a  creature  of  sudden  lights  and  shadows,  of  restlesss 
strivings  alter  ideal  perfection,  of  exuJtitions  and  of  agonies.  Why 
is  it  that  the  being  thus  exhibited  as  endowed  with  all  these  tien>- 
bling  cap,acities  for  joy  and  pain — with  noble  aspirations  and  fervid 
eloquence,  fails  to  excite  a  more  reverential  interest,  a  more  tender 
admiration  ?  He  is  wanting  in  dignity,  in  the  sustaining  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  high  mission ;  he  has  no  city  of  refuge  within  him 
»elf,  and  thiu — 

••  Krery  little  lirin^  rerre. 
That  from  bit'ter  vonls  doth  twerre," 

has  the  power  to  shake  his  whole  soul  from  its  pride  of  place.  He 
is  thus  borne  down  by  the  cold  triumphant  worldliness  of  the  eonr 
tier  .Antonio,  from  the  collision  with  whom,  and  the  mistaken  en- 
deavor of  Tasso's  friends  to  reconcile  natures  dissimilar  as  the  sylph 
and  gnome  of  fanciful  creations,  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  piece 
are  chiefly  derived.  There  are  impressive  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  contemplation  of  these  scenes,  though,  perhaps,  it  ii  not  quite 
thus  that  we  could  have  wished  Aim  delintated  who"ponred  his 
spirit  over  Palestine ;"  and  it  is  occasionally  aloicst  too  painful  to 
behold  the  higb-mintied  Tasso,  recogniseil  by  his  countr>"  as  ruperi^f 
vitk  the  twori  and  the  pen  to  ail  sim.  struggling  in  so  ignubie  an  arena 
and  finally  overpowered  by  so  unworthy  an  antagonist.    This  world 
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Is  indeed  "too  much  with  us,"  and  but  too  powerful  is  often  its 
v/ithering  breath  upon  the  ethereal  natures  of  love,  devotion,  and 
enthusiasm,  which,  in  other  regions — 

**  May  bear  bright  golden  tlowers,  but  not  in  this  ooil." 

Vet  who  has  not  known  victorious  moments,  in  which  the  lightly 
armed  genii  of  ridicule  have  quailed  ! — the  conventional  forms  of 
life  have  shrunk  as  a  shrivelled  scroll  before  the  Ithuricl  touch  of 
some  generous  feeling,  some  high  and  overshiidowing  passion  sud 
denly  aroused  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  folded  soul,  and  strik- 
ing the  electric  chain  which  mystcriou-'ly  conneots  all  humanity  1 
We  could  have  wished  that  some  such  thrdling  moment  had  been 
here  introduced  by  the  mighty  master  of  tjermany  ;  something  to  re- 
lieve the  too  continuous  impression  of  inherent  weakness  in  tlie  cause 
of  the  vanquished  ;  something  of  a  transmuting  [xjvver  in  the  soui  ,if 
i'asso,  to  glorify  the  clouds  which  accumulate  around  it — to  turn 
them  into  "contingencies  of  (ximp"  by  the  lnter|>enetration  of  its 
own  celestial  light.  Yet  we  approach  with  reverence  the  work  of  a 
noble  hand;  and,  whilst  entering  upon  our  task  of  translation,  we 
acknowledge,  in  humility,  the  feebleness  of  all  endeavor  to  pour  into 
the  vase  of  another  language  the  exquisitely  subtle  spirit  of  Goethe's 
poetry — to  transplant  and  naturalize  the  delicate  felicities  of  thought 
*nd  expression  by  which  this  piece  is  so  eminently  distinguished. 

The  visionary  rapture  which  takes  possession  of  Taaso  ujKin  be- 
ing crowned  with  laurel  by  the  Princess  Leimora  d'Este,  the  object 
of  an  affection  which  the  youthful  [Hjct  has  sc^trcely  yet  acknow- 
ledged to  himself,  is  thus  portrayed  in  one  of  the  earlier  scenes  :- 

"  Let  me  then  bear  the  burden  of  my  bliss 

To  some  deep  grove,  that  oft  hath  veil'd  my  grief; 

There  let  me  roam  in  solitude  :  no  eye 

Shall  then  recall  the  triumph  undeserved. 

And  if  some  shining  fountain  suddenly 

On  its  clear  mirror  to  my  slight  should  srive 

The  form  of  one  who,  strangely,  brightly  crown'd. 

Seems  musing  in  the  blue  rellected  heaven 

As  it  streams  down  through  rocks  and  parted  trees. 

Then  will  I  dream  that  on  the  enchanted  wave 

I  see  Elysium  pictured  !     1  will  ask, 

Who  is  the  bless'd  departed  one  ? — the  youth 

From  lon^-past  ages  with  his  glorious  wreath  ? 

Who  shaL  reveal  nis  name  ? — who  speak  his  worth? 

Oh!  that  another  and  another  there 

Might  press,  with  him  to  hold  bright  communing! 

Might  1  hut  see  the  minstrels  and  the  chiefs 

Of  the  old  time  on  that  pure  fountain-side 

For  evennore  inseparably  link'd 

As  they  were  link'd  in  life  I     Not  steel  to  steel 

Is  bound  more  closely  by  the  magnet's  power 

Than  the  same  striving  after  lofty  things 

Doth  bind  the  bard  and  warrior.    Homer's  life 

Was  self-forgetfulncss :  he  pour'd  it  forth, 

One  rich  libation  to  another's  fame  ; 

And  Alexander  through  th'  Elysian  grove 

To  seek  Achilles  and  his  poet  flies. 

Might  I  behold  their  meeting ' ' 
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But  he  is  a  reed  shaken  n-Uh  the  wind.  Antonio  reaches  the 
Court  of  I  »rr<»ra  at  this  crisis,  in  all  the  importance  of  a  successful 
negotiation  with  the  Vatican.  lie  strikes  down  the  wing  uf  the 
poet's  delicate  imagination  with  the  arrows  of  a  careless  irony ;  and 
Tasso  is  for  a  time  completely  dazzled  and  overpowered  by  the 
worldly  science  of  the  skilful  diplomatist.  The  deeper  wisdom  of 
his  own  simplicity  is  yet  veiled  from  his  eyes.  Life  seems  to  pass 
before  him,  as  portiayed  liy  the  discourse  of  .Antonio,  like  a  mighty 
triumphal  procession,  in  the  exulting  movements  and  clarion  sounds 
of  which  he  alone  has  no  share  ;  and,  at  Us:,  the  forms  of  beauty 
peopling  his  own  spiritual  world,  »eem  to  dissolve  into  clouds,  even 
Into  faint  shadows  of  clouds,  before  the  .strong  glare  of  the  external 
world,  lea>ing  his  im;iginatinn  as  a  desolate  house,  whence  light 
and  music  have  departed.  He  thus  pours  forth,  when  alone  with 
the  Princess  Leonora,  the  impressions  produced  upon  him  by  Anto- 
nio's descriptions : — 

"  They  still  disturb  my  heart — 
Still  do  they  crowd  my  soul  tumultously — 
The  troubling  images  of  that  vast  world. 
Which — living,  restless,  fearful  as  it  is — 
Yet  at  the  bidding  of  one  master-mind, 
E'en  as  commanded  by  a  deini-god. 
Seems  to  fullil  its  course.     With  eagerness. 
Yea,  with  a  strange  delight,  my  soul  drank  in 
The  strong  words  of  the  experienced  ;  but,  alas! 
The  more  1  listen'd  still  the  more  I  sank 
In  mine  own  eyes;  I  seem'd  to  die  away 
As  into  some  faint  echo  of  the  rocks — 
A  shadowy  sound — a  nothing ! " 

There  Is  something  of  a  very  touching  beauty  in  the  ch.iracte  of 
the  Princess  Leonora  d'Este.  She  df)es  not.  indeed,  resemble  s.ime 
of  the  lovely  t)cings  delineateil  by  Shakspeare — the  females,  "  grace- 
ful without  design,  and  unfore^eeing."'  in  whom,  even  under  the 
pressure  of  heaviest  calamity,  it  is  e.asy  to  discern  the  existence  of 
the  sunny  and  gladsome  nature  which  would  spring  up  with  fawn- 
like buoyancy,  were  but  the  crushing  weight  withdrawn.  The  spirit 
of  Leonora  has  been  at  once  elevaied  and  subdued  by  early  trial  ; 
high  thoughts,  like  messengers  from  heaven,  have  been  it.s  visitants 
in  the  solitude  of  the  sick-chamlier;  and  hxiking  upon  life  and  crea 
tion,  as  it  were,  through  the  softening  veil  of  reniend)ered  sutfering, 
i*.  has  settled  into  such  majestic  loveliness  as  the  It;tlian  [ninters 
aeiight  to  shadow  forth  on  the  calm  brow  of  their  Madonna  Its  very 
tenderness  is  self  resignation  ;  its  inner  existence  serene  yet  sad — "a 
being  breathing  tlioughtful  breath."  She  is  worshipixid  by  the  poet 
as  his  tutelary  angel,  and  her  secret  atfection  for  him  might  almost 
become  that  character.  It  lias  all  the  deep  devotedne»s  of  a  woman's 
heart,  with  the  still  purity  of  a  seraphic  guardian,  taking  no  part  in 
the  passionate  dreams  of  earthly  happiness.  She  feels  his  genius 
with  a  reverential  appreciation  ;  she  watches  over  it  with  a  religious 
tenderness,  for  ever  interposing  to  screen  its  unfolding  [Kiwers  from 
every  ruder  breath.  She  rejoices  in  his  presence  as  a  tlower  filling 
its  cup  with  gladness  from  the  moniing  light ;  yet,  preferring  his 
fvellbeing  to  all  earthly  things,  she  wouhl  meekly  offer  up.  for  the 
Knowledge  of  his  distant  h;ippiness,  even  the  fullness  of  that  only 
and  unutterable  joy.  A  deep  feeling  of  woman's  lot  on  earth— tha 
lot  of  endurance  and  of  sacrilice — seems  ever  present  to  her  soul.,  and 
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speaks  i:haracterisUcally  in  these  lines,  with  which  she  replies  to  • 
wish  of  'f  asso's  for  the  return  of  the  golden  age : — 

"  When  earth  has  men  to  reverence  female  hearts. 

To  know  the  treasure  of  rich  truth  and  love. 

Set  deep  within  a  high-soul'd  woman's  breast ; 

When  tne  remembrance  of  our  summer  prime 

Keeps  brightly  in  man's  heart  a  holy  place  ; 

When  the  keen  glance  th  it  pierces  throuijh  so  much 

Looks  also  tenderly  through  that  dim  veil 

Hy  time  or  sickness  hung  round  drooping  forms  ; 

When  the  possession,  stilling  every  wish, 

Draw.-i  not  desire  away  to  other  wealth — 

A  brighter  dayspring  then  for  us  may  dawn, 

Tiien  may  we  solemnize  our  golden  age." 

A  character  thus  meditative,  affectionate,  and  self-secluding, 
would  naturally  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  secret  intimations  of 
corning  sorrow:  forl>oding<  of  evil  arise  in  her  mind  from  the  antipa- 
thy so  apparent  between  Tasso  and  Antonio ;  and  after  learning  thai 
the  cold  keen  irony  of  the  latter  has  irritated  the  poet  almost  tr 
frenzy,  she  thus,  to  her  friend  Leonora  de  Sanvit.\le,  reproaches  her- 
self for  not  having  listened  to  the  monitory  whispers  of  her  soul : — 

"  Alas  !  that  we  so  slowly  learn  to  heed 
The  secret  signs  and  omens  of  the  breast ! 
An  oracle  speaks  low  within  our  hearts. 
Low,  still,  yet  clear,  its  prophet  voice  forewarns 
What  to  pursue,  what  ?nun. 

♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

Yes,  mv  whole  soul  misgave  me  silently 
When  he  and  Tasso  met." 

She  admits  to  her  friend  the  necessity  for  his  departure  from  Fer 
rara;  hut  thus  reverts,  with  fondly  clinging  remembrance,  to  the 
time  wlien  he  lirst  became  known  to  her : — 

"  Oh !  mark'd  and  singled  was  the  hour  \\hen  fii«t 
He  met  mine  eye  ! — Sickness  and  grief  just  then 
Had  pass'd  away  ;  from  long,  long  sufltjring  freed, 
I  lifted  up  my  brow,  and  silently 
Gazed  upon  life  again. — The  sunny  day, 
The  sweet  looks  of  my  kindred,  made  a  light 
Of  gladness  round  me,  and  my  freshen'd  heart 
Drank  the  rich  healing  balm  of  hope  once  more. 
Then  onward,  through  the  glowing  world  I  dared 
To  send  my  glance,  and  many  a  kind  bright  shape 
There  beckon'd  from  afar.     Then  first  the  youth, 
Led  by  a  sister's  hand,  before  me  stood. 
And  my  soul  clung  to  him  e'en  then,  0  friend  ! 
To  cling  for  eveonore. 

Leo.  Lament  it  not. 

My  princess ! — to  have  known  heaven's  gifted  one» 
Is  to  have  gather'd  into  the  full  soul 
Inalienable  wealth ! 
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Prin.  Oh !  precious  things — 

The  ricUy  graced,  the  exquisite,  are  things 
To  fear,  to  love  with  trembling  ! — beautiful 
Is  the  pure  flame  when  on  thy  hearth  it  sliines, 
When  in  the  friendly  torch  it  gives  thee  hght. 
How  gracious  and  how  calm  ! — but,  once  u.  cham'd, 
Lo !  ruin  sweeps  along  its  fatal  path  I" 

8b«  then  announces  her  determination  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  bis 
societ)',  in  which  alone  her  being  seems  to  find  iu  full  completioa 

"  Alas !  dear  friend,  my  soul  indeed  is  fixed — 
Let  him  depart  I — yet  cannot  I  but  feel 
Kven  now  the  sadness  of  long  days  to  come  ; 
The  cold  void  leh  me  by  a  lost  delight  I 
No  more  shall  sunrise  from  my  opening  eye 
Chase  his  bright  image  glorified  in  dreams : 
Glad  hope  to  see  him  shall  no  longer  stir 
With  joyous  fluttering  my  scarce-waken'd  soul ; 
And  vainly,  vainly,  through  yon  garden  bowers. 
Amidst  the  dewy  shadows,  my  first  look 
Shall  seek  his  form  I    How  bliWul  was  the  thought 
VVith  him  to  share  each  golden  evening's  peace  '. 
How  grew  the  longing,  hour  by  hour,  to  read 
His  spirit  yet  more  deeply  !     Day  by  day 
How  my  own  oeing,  tuned  to  happine^ 
Gave  forth  a  voice  of  finer  harmony ! — 
Now  is  the  twiUght  gloom  around  me  iallen : 
The  festal  day,  the  sun's  magnificence, 
All  riches  of  this  many-color'd  world. 
What  are  they  now  ? — dim,  soulless,  desolate  ! 
Veil'd  in  the  cloud  that  sinks  upon  my  heart. — 
Once  was  each  day  a  life  !^^ach  care  was  mute. 
Even  the  low  boding  hnsh'd  within  the  soul. 
And  the  smooth  waters  of  a  gliding  stream. 
Without  the  rudder's  aid,  bore  hghtly  on  • 
Ojr  fairy  baik  of  joy  !" 
Her  companion  endeavors,  but  in  vain  to  console  her. 

Leo.  If  the  kind  words  of  friendship  cannot  sooth 
The  still  sweet  influences  of  this  fair  world 
Shall  win  thee  back  unconsciously  to  peace. 

Prin.  Yes,  beautifiil  it  is !  the  glowing  world  ! 
So  many  a  joy  keeps  flitting  to  and  fro. 
In  all  its  paths,  and  ever,  ever  seems 
One  step,  but  one — removed — till  our  fond  thirst 
For  the  still  fading  fountain,  step  by  step. 
Lures  to  the  grave ! — so  seldom  do  we  hnd 
What  seem'd  by  Nature  moulded  for  our  love. 
And  for  our  bli^s  endow'd — or,  if  we  find. 
So  seldom  to  our  yearning  hear^  can  hold  ! 
That  which  once  freely  made  itself  our  own 
Barsta from  as!--  that  whch  eagi-rly  we  preae'd 
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We  coldly  loose !  A  treasure  may  be  ours, 
Only  we  know  it  not,  or  know,  perchance, 
Unconscions  of  its  worth  1" 

Bat  the  dark  clouds  are  gaihering  within  the  spirit  of  Tasso  itself, 
and  the  devotednessof  atfection  would  in  vain  avert  their  lightning* 
by  the  sacrifice  of  all  its  own  pnre  enjoyments.  In  the  solitary  con- 
fineifient  to  which  the  Dtike  hus  sentenced  him,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  duel  with  Antonio,  his  jealous  iaingination,  like  that  of  the  seif- 
tortiiring  Rousseau,  pictures  the  u  hole  world  as  arrayed  in  one  con- 
spiracy against  him,  and  he  doulils  even  of  her  truth  and  gentleness 
whose  watching  thoughts  are  all  for  his  welfare.  The  following 
passages  atfectingly  mark  tlie  progress  of  the  dark  despondency  which 
finally  overwlielms  him.  though  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last  arc 
brightened  by  a  ray  of  those  immortal  hopes,  the  light  of  which  we 
could  have  desired  to  recognise  more  frequently  in  this  deeply 
thoughtful  work  : — 

PESENTIMKNT   OF   UIS    Rl'lN. 

"  Alas!  too  well  I  feel,  too  true  a  voice 
Within  me  whispers,  that  the  Mighty  Power 
Which,  on  sustaining  wings  of  strength  and  joy, 
Bears  up  the  healthtul  spirit,  will  but  cast 
Mine  to  the  earth — will  rend  me  utterly  I — 
1  must  away  I" 

ON  A  friend's  DECLARINO  HERSELF  UNABLE  TO  RECOQMSK  BIIT 

"  Rightly  thou  speak'st — I  am  myself  no  more  ; 
And  yet  in  worth  not  less  than  1  have  been. 
Seems  this  a  dark,  strange  riddle  \    Yet,  'tis  none ' 
The  gentle  moon  thit  gladdens  thee  by  night. 
Thine  eye,  thy  spirit  irresistibly 
Winning  with  beams  of  love — mark !  how  it  floats 
Through  the  day's  glare,  a  pale  and  powerless  cloud ! 
I  am  o'ercome  by  tlte  full  blaze  of  noon  ; 
Ye  know  me,  and  1  know  myself  no  more  !" 

ON  BEINO  ADVISED  TO  REFRAIN  FROM  COMPOSITION 

"  Vamly,  too  vainly,  'gainst  the  power  I  strive. 

Which,  niglit  and  day,  comes  rushing  through  my  aoul ', 

Withou    that  pouring  f.-irih  of  thought  and  song 

My  life  is  lift;  no  more ! 

Wil.  thou  forbid  the  silkworm  to  spin  on. 

When  hourly,  with  the  Inbor'd  line,  he  draws 

Nearer  to  death  ? — in  vain  I — the  costly  web 

Must  from  his  inmost  being  still  be  wrought. 

Till  he  lies  wrapp'd  in  his  consummate  shroud. 

Oh  !  that  a  gracious  God  to  us  may  give 

The  lot  of  tnat  bless'd  worm  ! — to  spread  free  wings 

And  burst  cxultingly  on  brighter  life. 

In  a  nt;w  realm  ot  s-unshine  !" 

He  is  at  last  released,  and  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Prlu 
tess  Leonora,  to  take  his  leave  of  her  before  commencing  a  distast 
ioumey.  Notwithstanding  his  previous  doubts  of  her  interest  in  him, 
Le  is  overcome  by  the  pitying  tenderness  of  her  manner,  and  breaks 
bito  a  strain  of  passionate  gratitude  au<I  enthusiani : — 
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"  Tliou  art  the  same  pure  ano;el,  as  when  first 
Thy  radiance  cross'd  my  path.    Forgive,  forgive. 
If  for  a  moment,  in  his  blind  despair, 
The  mortal's  troubled  glance  hath  read  thee  wrong.' 
Once  moa*  he  knows  thee  I    His  expanding  soul 
Flows  forth  to  worship  thee  for  evermore. 
And  his  full  heart  di-solves  in  tenderness : 
»  *  *  * 

Is  it  false  light  which  draws  me  on  to  thee  ! 
Is  it  delirium  ? — Is  it  thought  inspired. 
And  graspinff>fii!t  high  truth  divinely  clear? 
Yes  !  'tis  even  s«) — the  feeling  which  alone 
Can  make  me  bless'd  on  earth !" 

The  wildness  of  his  ecstacy  at  last  terrifies  his  gentle  protectrest 
from  him  ;  he  is  forsaken  by  all  as  a  Ijeing  lost  in  hopeless  delusion, 
and,  lieing  lelt  alone  lu  the  insiilliog  pity  of  Aniooio,  his  strength  ol 
hpart  is  utterly  smldued  ;  he  passionately  bewails  his  weakness,  and 
even  caf  ts  down  his  spirit  almost  in  wondering  admiration  before  the 
'^Im  self  collectedness  of  his  enemy,  who  himself  seems  at  last  at 
most  melted  by  the  extremity  of  the  poet's  desolation,  as  thus  poured 
forth: — 

'  Can  I  then  ima^  no  high-hearted  man 
Whose  pangs  and  con  diets  have  surpass'd  mine  own. 
That  my  vcx'd  soul  might  win  sustaining  power 
From  thoughts  of  him '! — I  cannot ! — all  is  lost  I 
One  thing  alone  remains — one  mournful  boon — 
Nature  on  us,  her  suflering  children,  showers 
The  gift  of  tears — the  unpassion'd  cry  of  grief, 
When  man  can  bear  no  more  ; — and  witli  my  woe. 
With  mine  above  all  otheis,  hath  been  link'd 
Sad  music,  piercing  elo'juence,  to  pour 
All,  all  its  fulness  forth !    To  me  a  God 
Hath  givei.  strong  utterance  for  mine  agony, 
When  others,  in  meir  dtep  despair,  are  mute ! 
•  *•*** 

rhou  standest  calm  and  still,  thou  noble  man ! 

I  seem  before  thee  as  the  troubled  wave : 

But  oh  !  be  thoughtful ! — in  thy  lofty  strength 

Exult  thou  not !    By  nature's  might  alike 

That  rock  was  fix'd,  that  quiverin"  wave  was  made 

The  sensitive  of  storm  !     i?he  ser.ds  her  blasts, — 

The  living  water  flies — it  quakes  and  s^vells, 

And  bows  do\Mi  tremblingly  with  bivaking  foam  ; 

Yet  once  that  mirror  gave  ihe  bright  sun  back 

In  cahn  transparence— once  the  gentle  stata 

lay  still  upon  its  undulating  breast  I 

Now  the  sweet  peace  is  gone — tlie  glory  now 

Departed  from  the  wave !     I  know  myself 

No  more  in  these  dark  perib,  and  no  more 

I  blush  to  lose  that  knowledge.    From  the  bark 

Is  wTench'd  the  rudder,  and  through  all  its  fraoHl 

The  quive-ing  vessel  groans.    Beneath  my  firet 
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The  rocking  earth  gives  way — to  thee  I  clings 
1  grasp  thee  with  mine  arms.    In  wild  despair 
So  doth  the  struggling  sailor  clasp  the  rock 
Whereon  he  perishes!" 

And  thus  painfully  ends  this  celebrated  drama,  the  catastrophe 
being  that  of  the  spiritual  wreck  within,  unniingled  with  the  terrors 
drawn  from  outward  circumstances  and  change  The  majestic  lines 
in  which  Byron  has  embodied  the  thoughts  of  the  captire  Tasso, 
will  form  a  line  contrast  and  relief  to  the  music  of  despair  with 
which  Goethe's  work  is  closed  : — 

"  All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear 

But  must  be  borne.     I  stoop  not  to  despair, 

For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony. 

And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall ; 

And  freed  the  holy  sepulchre  Trom  thrall ; 

And  revell'd  among  n^en  and  things  divine. 

And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  horror  of  the  sacr(;d  war  for  Him, 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven  ; 

For  He  hath  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 

I  have  empToy'd  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored." 


ON  THE  "  IPHIGENIA"  OF  GOETHE. 

AN  UNFINISHED  rRAOMENT. 

Therk  is  a  charm  of  antique  grace,  of  the  majestic  repose,  result- 
ing from  a  faultless  symmetry,  about  the  whole  of  this  composition, 
which  inclines  us  to  rank  it  as  among  the  most  consumate  works  oi 
art  evfT  achieved  by  the  master-mind  of  its  author.  The  perfection 
of  its  design  and  finish  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  Grecian  temple,  seen 
as  the  crown  of  some  old  classic  height,  with  all  its  pure  outlines — 
all  the  delicate  pro|)ortions  of  its  airy  pillars — brought  into  bold  re- 
lief by  the  golden  sunshine,  and  against  the  imclouded  blue  of  its 
native  heavens.  Complete  within  itself,  the  harmonious  edifice  is 
thus  also  to  the  mind  and  eye  of  the  beholder  ;  they  are  filled,  and 
desire  no  more — they  even  feel  that  more  would  be  but  incumbrance 
upon  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  well-ordered  parts  constituting  the 
graceful  whole.  It  sends  no  vague  dreams  to  wander  through  infin- 
ity, such  as  are  excited  by  a  Gothic  minster,  where  the  slight  pin- 
nacles striving  upward,  like  the  free  but  still  baffled  thought  of  the 
architect— the  clustering  pillars  and  high  arches  imitating  the  bold 
combinations  of  mysterious  ibrests — the  many-branching  cells,  and 
long  visionary  aisles,  of  which  waving  torchlight  or  uncertain  glimp- 
ses of  the  moon  seem  the  fittest  illumination — ever  suggest  ideas  of 
some  conception  in  the  originally  moulding  mind,  far  more  vast  than 
the  means  alloted  to  human  accomplishment — of  strugglingendeavcr, 
and  painfully  submitted  will.  Akin  to  the  spirit  of  such  creations  is 
that  of  the  awful  but  irregular  Faust,  and  other  works  of  Goethe,  in 
which  the  restless  questionings,  the  lofty  aspirations,  and  dark  misgiv- 
ings of  the  human  soul,  are  perpetually  called  up  to  "come  like  sha 
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lows,  so  depart,"  acrosn  the  stormy  splendors  of  the  scene  ;  and  the 
mind  Is  engaged  in  ceaseless  conflict  with  the  inieriiiinable  mysteries 
of  life.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  woik  before  us:  overshadowed,  as 
It  were,  by  the  dark  wings  of  the  inflexible  destiny  which  hovers 
above  the  children  of  Tantalus,  the  spirit  of  the  iuijiginary  persona- 
ges, as  well  as  of  the  reader,  here  moves  acquiescently  tcitJiin  the 
C escribed  circle  of  events,  and  is  seldom  tempted  beyond,  to  plunge 
10  the  abyss  of  general  speculations  upon  the  lot  of  bumaaitv 

FRAGMENTS  FROM  THE  IPHIGENIA 
I. 

JOT  OF  FYLADES  ON  HEARING  HIS  NATIVE  LANGCAaC 

Oh,  sweetest  voice  !  Oh,  bless'd  familiar  sound 
Of  mother-words  heard  in  the  stranger's  land  ! 
I  see  the  blue  hills  of  my  native  shore. 
The  far  blue  hills  again  !  those  cordial  tones 
Before  the  captive  bid  them  freshly  ri-e 
For  ever  welcome  !  Oh,  by  this  deep  joy. 
Know  the  true  son  of  Greece ! 


EXCLAMATIONS  OF  IPEUGEXIA  ON  SEEING  HER  BROTHER. 

Oh  hear  me,  look  upon  me  I  how  ray  heart. 

After  long  desolation  now  unfolds 

Unto  this  new  delight,  to  kiss  thy  head. 

Thou  dearest,  dearest  one  of  allon  earth  ! 

To  clasp  thee  with  my  arms,  which  were  but  thrown 

On  the  void  winds  before  !  Oh  give  mc  way. 

Give  my  soul's  rapture  way  !     The  eternal  fount 

Leaps  not  more  brightly  forth  from  cliff  to  cliff 

Of  high  Parnassus  down  the  golden  vale 

Than  the  strong  joy  bursts  gushing  from  my  heart. 

And  swells  around  me  to  a  Hood  of  bliss — 

Orestes  1 — ch,  my  brother ! 

m. 

LOT  OF  MAN  AND  WOMAN  COMFAKED  BY  IPHIGENU. 

Man  by  the  battle's  hour  immortalized 

May  fall  yet  leave  his  name  to  living  song ; 

But  of  forsaken  woman's  countless  teats. 

What  recks  the  after-world  ?  the  poet's  voice 

Tells  nought  of  all  the  slow,  sad,  weary  day?, 

And  long,  long  nights,  throu^Ii  which  the  lonely  souJ 

Pour'd  itself  forth,  consumed  itself  away. 

In  passionate  adjurings,  vain  desires. 

And  ceaseless  weepings  for  the  early  lost. 

The  loved  and  vanished ! 


LONGING  OF  ORESTES  FOR  REPOSE. 

One  draught  from  Lethe's  flood !  reach  me  one  draught 
One  last  cool  goblet  fill'd  with  dewy  peace  ! 
86 
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Soon  will  the  spasm  of  life  departing  leave 
My  bosom  free  !  Soon  shall  my  spirit  flow 
Along  the  deep  waves  of  forgelfulness. 
Calmly  and  silently !  away  to  you. 
Ye  dead  !  Ye  dwellers  of  the  eternal  cloud. 
Take  home  the  son  of  earth,  and  let  him  steep 
His  o'erworn  senses  in  your  dim  repose 
For  evermore. 

V. 
CONTINUATION  OF  OIIESTES'  SOLILOQUY. 

Hark !  in  the  trembling  leaves 
Mysterious  whispers :  hark  a  rushing  sound 
Sweeps  through  yon  twilight  depth !  e'en  now  they  come 
They  throng  to  greet  their  guest !  and  who  are  they 
Rejoicing  each  with  each  in  stately  joy. 
As  a  kind's  children  gather'd  for  the  hour 
Of  some  high  festival !  Exultingly, 
And  kindred-like,  and  godlike,  on  they  pass. 
The  glorious  wandering  shapes  !  aged  and  young 
Proud  men  and  royal  women !  Lo  my  race. 
My  sire's  ancestral  race  ! 


THE  HUGUENOT'S  FAREWELL. 

I  STAND  upon  the  threshold  stone 

Of  mine  ancestral  hall ; 
J  hear  my  native  river  moan  ; 

1  see  the  night  o'er  my  old  forests  fall. 

I  look  round  on  the  dnrk'ning  vale 

That  saw  my  childhood's  plays  : 
The  low  wind  in  its  rising  wail 

Hath  a  strange  tone,  a  sound  of  other  days. 

But  1  must  rule  my  swelling  breast : 

A  sign  is  in  the  sky  ; 
Bright  o'er  yon  grey  rock's  eagle  nest 

Sliincs  forth  a  warning  star — it  bids  me  fly. 

My  father's  sword  is  in  my  hand. 

His  deep  voice  haunts  mine  ear ; 
He  tells  me  of  the  noble  band 

Whose  lives  have  lelt  a  brooding  glory  here. 

He  bids  their  offspring  guard  from  stain 

Their  pure  and  lofty  faith  ; 
And  yield  up  all  things,  to  maintain 

The  cause  for  which  they  girt  themselves  to  death. 

And  I  obey. — I  leave   their  towers 

Unto  the  stranger's  tread  ; 
Unto  the  creeping  grass  and  flowers  ; 

Unto  the  fading  pictures  of  the  dead. 
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1  leave  their  shields  to  slow  decay. 

Their  banners  to  the  dust ; 
I  go,  and  only  bear  away 

Their  old  majestic  name — a  solenm  trust . 

1  go  up  to  the  ancient  hills, 

WhtTf  chains  may  never  be. 
Where  leap  in  joy  the  torrent  rills. 

Where  man  may  worship  God,  alone  and  &ee 

There  shall  an  altar  and  a  camp 

Impregnably  arise  ; 
There  ''hall  be  lit  a  quenchless  lamp, 

To  shine,  unwavering,  through  the  open  skies. 

And  song  shall  'midst  the  rocks  be  heard, 

And  fearless  prayer  ascend  ; 
W'hile  tliriiling  to  God's  holy  word. 

The  mountain  pines  in  adoration  bend. 

And  there  the  burning  heart  no  more 

Its  deep  thought  shall  suppress 
But  the  long-buried  truth  shall  pour 

Free  currents  thence,  amidst  the  M-ildemeao. 

Then  fare  thee  well  my  mother's  bower, 

Farewe\l,  my  father  s  hearth ; 
Perish  my  home  !  where  lawless  power 

Hath  rent  the  tie  of  love  to  native  earth. 

Perish  !  let  deathlike  silence  fall 

Upon  the  lone  abode  : 
Spread  fast,  dark  ivy,  spread  thy  pall ; — 

I  go  up  to  the  mountains  with  my  God. 


THE  ENGLISH  BOY. 


"Go,  call  thy  sons  ;  instruct  them  what  a  debt 
They  owe  their  ancestors ;  and  make  them  swear 
To  pay  it,  by  transmitting  down  entire 
Those  sacred  rights  to  which  themselves  were  borr  " 

UvBstdr 
Look  from  the  ancient  mountains  down. 

My  noble  English  boy  ! 
Thy  country's  tTelds  around  tnee  gleam 
In  sunlight  and  in  joy. 

Ages  have  roli'd  since  foeman  s  march 

rass'd  o'er  that  old  firm  sod  ; 
For  well  the  land  hath  fealty  held 

To  freedom  and  to  God  I 

Gaze  proudly  en,  my  English  boyl 
Ana  let  thv  kindling  mind 
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Drink  in  the  spirit  of  high  thought 
From  every  chainless  wind  ! 

There,  in  the  shadow  of  old  Time 

The  halls  beneath  thee  lie, 
Whi»h  ponr'd  forth  to  the  fields  of  yore 

Our  England's  chivalry. 

How  bravely  and  how  solemnly 
They  stand,  'midst  oak  and  yew  ! 

Whence  Cressy's  yeomen  haply  framed 
The  bow,  in  battle  true. 

And  round  their  walls  the  good  swords  hang 
Whose  faith  knew  no  alloy, 

And  shields  of  kni>,dilhood,  pure  from  stain- 
Gaze  on,  my  English  boy ! 

Gaze  where  the  hamlet's  ivied  church 

Gleams  by  the  antique  elm. 
Or  where  tlie  minster  lifts  the  cro«*^ 

High  through  the  air's  blue  realm. 

Martyrs  have  shower'd  their  free  heart's  blood 
That  England's  prayer  might  rise, 

From  those  grpy  fanes  of  thoughtful  years, 
Unletter'd  to  the  skies. 

Along  their  aisles,  beneath  their  trees, 
This  earth's  most  glorious  dust, 

Once  fired  with  valor,  wisdom,  song. 
Is  laid  in  holy  trust. 

Gaze  on — gaze  farther,  farther  yet— 

My  gallant  English  boy ! 
Yon  blue  sea  bears  thy  country's  flag. 

The  billows'  pride  and  joy ! 

Those  waves  in  many  a  fight  have  closed 

Above  her  faitliful  dead  ; 
That  red-cross  flag  victoriously 

Hath  floated  o'er  their  bed. 

They  perish 'd — this  green  turf  to  keep 

By  hostile  tread  unstain'd  ; 
These  knigh'ly  halls  inviolate, 

Those  churcnes  unprofaned. 

And  high  and  clear,  their  memory's  liji^ 

Along  our  shore  is  set, 
And  many  an  answering  beacon-fire 

Shall  there  be  kindled  yet! 

Lit"t  up  thy  heart,  my  English  boy! 

Ami  pray,  like  tkem  to  stand, 
Should  God  so  summon  thee,  to  guard 

The  altars  of  the  land. 
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A^sTlQUE  GREEK  LAMENT. 

By  die  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean  watere. 
Restless  as  tbev  with  their  many-flashing  surges. 
Lonely  I  wanJer,  weeping  for  my  lost  one ! 

I  pine  for  thee  throufiii  all  the  joyless  day — 

Through  the  long  night  I  pine :  the  golden  5un 

Looks  dim  since  thou  liast  left  me,  and  the  Spring 

Seems  but  to  weep.     Where  art  tliou,  my  beloved  I 

Night  after  night,  in  fond  hope  vigilant. 

By  the  old  temple  on  the  breezy  cliff, 

Tnese  hands  have  heap'd  the  watch-fire,  till  it  stream'd 

Red  o'er  the  shining  columns — darkly  red — 

Along  the  crested  billows !  but  in  vain ; 

Thy  white  sail  comes  not  fix)m  the  distant  isles — 

Yet  thou  wert  faithful  ever.    Oh !  the  deep 

Hath  shut  above  thy  head — that  graceful  head ; 

The  sea-weed  mingles  with  thy  clusterms;  locks ; 

The  white  sail  never  will  bring  back  the  loved ! 

Py  the  blue  waters — the  restles?  ocean  watere. 
Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing  surges. 
Lonely  1  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one ! 

Where  art  thou  ? — where  ? — had  I  but  lingering  prest 

On  thy  cold  lips  the  last  long  kiss ;  but  sraooth'd 

The  parted  ringlets  of  thy  shining  hair 

With  love's  tbnd  touch  luy  heart's  cr>-  had  been  still'd 

Into  a  voiceless  grief;  I  would  have  strewd 

With  all  the  pale  flowers  of  the  vernal  woods — 

White  violets,  and  the  mournful  hyacinth, 

And  fraU  anr  mone,  thy  marble  brow. 

In  slumber  beautiful  I — I  would  have  heap'd 

Sweet  boughs  and  precious  odois  on  thy  pyre, 

And  with  mine  own  shorn  tresses  hung  thine  nm, 

And  tnany  a  garland  of  the  pallid  rose. 

But  thou  liest  far  away !    No  funeral  chant 

Save  the  wild  moaning  of  the  wave,  is  thine : 

No  pyre — save,  haply,  some  long-buried  wreck ; 

Thou  that  wert  fairest — thou  that  wert  most  loved ! 

By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean  watere, 
Resdess  as  thev  with  their  many-flashing  surges. 
Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one  I 

Come,  in  the  dreamy  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  speak  to  me ! — E'en  though  thy  voice  be  changed, 

Wy  heart  would  know  it  still.    Oh,  speak  to  me. 

And  say  if  yet,  in  some  dim,  far-ofl"  world. 

Which  knows  not  how  the  festal  sunshine  boms — 

O  yet,  in  some  pale  mead  of  Asphodel, 

We  two  shall  m  «t  again !    Oh,  I  would  qtiit 
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The  day,  rejoicingly — the  rosy  light — 

All  the  rich  flowers  and  fountains  musical, 

And  sweet  familiar  melodies  of  earth, 

To  dwell  with  thee  below  ! — Thou  answcrest  not ! 

The  powers  whom  I  have  cail'd  upon  are  mute : 

The  voices  buried  in  old  whi.^pery  caves, 

And  bv  lone  river-sources,  and  amidst 

The  gfoom  and  myst'ry  of  dark  prophet-oaks, 

The  wood-Mds'  haunt— -they  give  me  no  reply! 

All  silent — heaven  and  earth  ! — for  evermore 

From  the  deserted  mountains  thou  art  gone — 

For  ever  from  the  melancholy  groves, 

Whose  laurels  wail  thee  with  a  shivering  sound  I— 

And  I — I  pine  through  all  the  joyous  day, 

Through  the  long  night  I  pine — as  fondly  pines 

The  night's  ownl)ird,  dissolving  her  lorn  life 

To  song  in  moonlight  woods.    Thou  hear'st  me  not 

The  heavens  are  pitile.'s  of  human  tears : 

The  deep  sea-darKness  is  about  thy  head  ; 

The  white  sail  never  will  bring  back  the  loved ! 

By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean  waters. 
Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing  surges. 
Lonely  I  wancfer,  weeping  fur  my  lost  one .' . 


TO  THE  BLUE  ANEMONE. 

Flower  of  starry  clearness  bright, 
Quivering  urn  of  color'd  light, 
Hast  thou  drawn  thy  cup's  rich  dye 
From  the  intenseness  ot  the  sky  ? 
From  a  long,  long  fervent  gaze 
Through  the  yea?s  first  golden  days. 
Up  that  blue  and  silent  deep. 
Where,  like  things  of  sculptured  sleep, 
Alabaster  clouds  repose. 
With  the  sunshine  on  their  snows  ? 
Thither  was  thy  heart's  love  turning, 
Like  a  censer  ever  burning. 
Till  the  purple  heavens  in  thee 
Set  their  smile,  Anemone  ? 

Or  can  those  warm  tmts  be  caught 

Each  from  some  quick  glow  of  thought ! 

So  much  of  bright  soul  there  seems 

In  thy  bendings  and  thy  gleams. 

So  mui'h  thy  sweet  life  resembles 

That  which  feels,  and  weeps,  and  trembles, 

I  could  deem  thee  spirit-fiU'd, 

As  a  reed  by  music  thrill'd. 

When  thy  being  1  behold 

To  each  foxing  breath  untold. 
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Or  like  woman's  willowy  form, 
Shrink  before  the  gathering  stonii ; 
I  could  ask  a  voice  from  thee. 
Delicate  Anemone ! 

Flower!  thou se?m'st  not  born  to  du 

With  thy  radiant  purity, 

But  to  melt  in  air  away,  • 

Minghno;  with  the  soft  Spring-day, 

When  the  crystal  heavens  are  still. 

And  faint  azure  veils  each  hill. 

And  the  lime-leaf  doth  not  move. 

Save  to  soni^  that  stir  the  grove. 

And  earth  jill  glorified  is  seen. 

As  imaged  in  some  lake  serene  ; 

— Then  thy  vanishing  should  be. 

Pure  and  meek  Anemone ! 

Flower !  the  laurel  still  may  shed 
Brightness  round  the  victor's  head ; 
And  the  rose  in  beauty's  hair 
Still  its  festal  glory  wear ; 
And  the  willow  leaves  droop  o'er 
Brows  which  love  sustains  no  more : 
But  by  living  rays  refined. 
Thou,  the  trembler  of  the  wind. 
Thou,  the  spiritual  flower 
Sentient  of  each  breeze  and  shower. 
Thou,  rejoicing  in  the  skies, 
And  transpierced  with  all  their  dyes  ; 
Breathing  vase,  with  light  o'erflowing, 
Gem-like  to  thy  centre  glowing. 
Thou  the  poet's  type  shall  be. 
Flower  of  soul.  Anemone ! 


THE  SONG  OF  PENITENCE.* 

trXFUirSHED. 

He  pass'd  from  earth 
Without  his  fame, — the  calm,  pure,  starry  fame 
He  might  have  won,  to  guide  on  radiantly 
Full  many  a  noble  soul,---he  sought  it  not ; 
And  e'en  like  brief  and  barren  lightning  paas'd 
The  wayward  child  of  genius.    And  the  songs 
Which  his  wild  spirit,  in  the  pride  of  Ufe, 
Had  shower'd  forth  recklessly,  as  ocean  waves 
Fling  up  their  treasures  mingled  with  dark  weed. 
They  died  before  him  ; — they  were  winged  seed, 
Scatter'd  afar,  and,  fallin"  on  the  rock 
Of  the  world's  heart,  hacf  perish'd.    One  alone, 

•  Suggested  by  the  Iste  Mr*.  Fletcher's  Slorv  if  The  LjM  I.ift, 
published  in  the  Amulet  for  1839. 
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One  fervent,  mournful,  supplicating  strain, 

The  deep  beseeching  of  a  stricken  breast. 

Survived  the  vainly-gifted.    In  the  souls 

Of  the  kind  few  that  loved  him,  with  a  love 

Faithful  to  even  its  disappointed  hope. 

That  song  of  tears  found  root,  and  by  their  beartha 

Full  oft,  in  low  and  reverential  tones, 

f  ill'd  with  the  piety  of  tenderness, 

Ismurmui^d  to  their  children,  when  his  name 

On  some  faint  harp-string  of  remembrance  falls. 

Far  from  the  world's  rude  voices  far  away. 

Oh !  hear,  and  judge  him  gently ;  'twas  his  last. 

I  come  alone,  and  faint  I  come, 

To  nature's  arms  I  flee  ; 
The  green  woods  take  their  wanderer  home, 
But  Thou,  O  Father  1  may  I  turn  to  thee ! 

The  earliest  odor  of  the  flower, 
The  bird's  tiret  song  is  thine  ; 
Father  in  heaven !  my  dayspring's  hour 
Pour'd  its  vain  incense  on  another  shrine. 

Therefore  my  childhood's  once-loved  scene 

Around  me  faded  lies ; 
Therefore,  remembering  what  hath  been, 
I  ask,  is  this  mine  early  paradise  1 

It  is,  it  is— but  Thou  art  gone, 

Or  if  the  trembling  shade 
Breathe  yet  of  thee,  with  alter'd  tone 
Thy  solemn  whisper  shakes  a  heart  dismay'd. 


NATIONAL  LYRICS. 


THE  THEMES  OF  SONG. 


Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope. 

And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith." —  H'urdsieorth 

Where  shall  the  minstrel  find  a  thcJine? 

— Where'er,  for  freedom  shed. 
Brave  blood  hath  dyed  some  ancient  stream. 

Amidst  the  moimtains,  red. 

Where'er  a  rock,  a  fount,  a  grove, 

Bears  record  to  the  faith 
Of  love — deep,  holy,  fervent  love, 

Victor  o'er  fear  and  death. 

Where'er  a  chieftain's  crested  brow 

Too  soon  hath  teen  struck  down, 
Or  a  bright  virgin  head  laid  low. 

Wearing  its  youth's  first  crown. 


RHINE  SONG.  ** 

Where'er  a  spire  points  np  to  heaven, 

Through  storm  and  summer  air, 
Telling,  that  all  around  have  striven 

Man's  heart,  and  hope,  and  prayer. 

Where'er  a  blessed  home  hath  been, 

That  now  is  home  no  more : 
A  place  of  ivy,  darkly  CTeen, 

Where  laughter's  light  is  o'er. 

Where'er,  by  some  forsaken  ffrave. 

Some  nameles  greensward  heap, 
A  bird  may  sing  a  wild-flower  wave, 

A  star  its  vi^  keep. 

Or  where  a  yearning  heart  of  old, 

A  dream  of  shepherd  men. 
With  forms  of  more  than  early  mould 

Hath  peopled  grot  or  glen. 

There  may  the  bard's  high  themes  be  found. 

We  die,  we  pass  away  : 
But  faith,  love,  pity — these  are  bound 

To  earth  without  decay. 

The  heart  that  burns,  the  cheek  that  glows. 

The  tear  from  hidden  i5prings. 
The  thorn  and  e'.orj'  of  the  rose — 

These  are  undying  things. 

Wave  after  wave  of  mighty  stream 

To  the  deep  sea  hath  gone : 
Yet  not  the  less,  like  youth's  bright  dream. 

The  exhaustless  flood  rolls  on. 


RHINE  SONG  OF  THE  GERMAN    SOLDIERS  AFTER 
VICTORY. 

TO  THE  AIR  "  AM  RHEIS,  AX  RHEIX." 

'  '  I  wish  yon  could  have  heard  Sir  Walter  Scott  describe  a  glorious 
sight,  which  had  been  witnessed  by  a  friend  of  his  !— the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine,  at  Ehrenbreitstein.  by  the  German  army  of  Liberators 
on  their  victorious  return  I'rom  France.  '  •\t  the  tirst  gleam  of  the 
river,'  he  said,  '  they  all  burst  forth  into  the  naticaal  chant,  Jm 
Bhein. !  Am  Rkein  /'  They  were  two  days  passing  over ;  and  the 
rocks  and  the  castle  were  ringin?  to  the  song  the  whole  time — for 
each  band  renewed  it  while  crossing ;  and  even  the  Cossacks, 
with  the  clash  and  the  clang,  and  the  roll  of  their  stormy  war- 
piuslc,  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene,  swelled  forth  tho 
chorus,  '.4m  Rheint  Jim  Rhein'.  " — .Vaitiucrtyt  Letter.] 

SINGLE  VOICE. 

It  is  the  Rhine !  our  mountain  vineyards  lavinw, 
I  see  the  bright  flood  shine,  I  see  the  bright  flood  shine ! 

Sing  on  the  march,  with  every  barmer  waving — 
^g,  brothers,  'tis  the  Rhine !  Sing,  brothers,  'tis  the  Rhine ! 
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CHOKUS. 
The  Rhine  !  the  Rhine !  our  own  imperial  river! 

Be  glory  on  thy  track,  be  glory  on  thy  track! 
We  left  thy  shores,  to  die  or  to  deliver — 

We  bear  thee  freedom  back,  we  bear  thee  freedom  back  ! 

SINGLE  VOICE. 

Hail !  hail !  my  childhood  knew  tliy  rush  of  water. 
Even  as  my  mother's  song ;  even  as  my  mother's  song ; 

That  sound  went  past  me  on  the  field  of  slaughter,       [strong! 
And  heart  and  arm  grew  strong !    And  heart  and  arm  grew 

CHORUS. 

Roll  proudly  on  ! — brave  blood  is  with  thee  sweeping, 
Pour'd  out  by  sons  of  thine,  pour'd  out  by  sons  of  thine, 

VVhere  sword  and  spirit  forth  in  joy  were  leaping, 
Like  thee,  victorious  Rhine !    Like  thee,  victorious  Knine  ! 

SINGLE  VOICE. 

Home ! — home ! — thy  glad  wave  hath  a  tone  of  greeting, 
Thy  path  is  bv  my  home,  thy  path  is  by  my  home : 

Even  now  my  cliiidren  count  the  hours  till  meeting, 
O  ransom'd  ones,  I  come  !    O  ransom'd  ones,  I  come ! 

CHORUS. 

Go,  tell  tlie  seas,  that  chain  shall  bind  thee  never,         [shrine  ! 

Sound  on  by  hearth  and  shrine,  sound  on  by  hearth  and 
Sin^  through  the  hill  that  thou  art  free  for  ever — 

Lift  up  tliy  voice,  0  Rhine  I    Lift  up  thy  voice,  O  Rhine  . 


A  SONG  OF  DELOS. 

The  Island  of  Delos  was  considered  of  such  peculiar  sanctity  by 
the  ancients,  that  they  did  not  allow  it  to  be  desecrated  by  the 
events  of  birth  or  death.  In  the  following  poem,  a  young  priestess 
of  Apollo  is  supposed  to  be  conveyed  troni  its  shores  during  tbo 
last  hours  of  a  mortal  sickness,  and  to  bid  the  scenes  of  her  voulh 
Cirevvell  In  a  sudden  flow  of  unpremeditated  song.l 

•'  Terre,  soleil,  vallons,  belle  et  ilonce  nature, 
Je  vousdois  une  larine  aux  bord^de  moii  tombeau  ; 
L^air  est  si  parfiiine  !  la  lumiere  e»t  si  pure! 
Aux  regards  d*un  Mouraiu  le  soled  est  si  beau !" — Ziai  lartin^ 

A  SONG  was  heard  of  old — a  low,  sweet  song. 
On  the  blue  seas  by  Delos ;  from  that  i.sle. 
The  sun-god's  own  domain,  a  gentle  sirl, 
Gentle — yet  all  inspired  of  soul,  of  mien, 
Lit  with  a  life  too  perilously  bright. 
Was  borne  away  to  die.    flow  beautiful 
Seems  this  world  to  the  dying ! — but  for  her, 
The  child  of  beauty  and  of  poesy. 
And  of  soft  Grecian  skies — oh !  who  may  dream 
Of  all  that  from  her  changeful  eye  flrish'd  forth. 
Or  glanced  more  quiveringly  through  starry  tears. 
As  on  her  land's  rich  vision,  fane  o'er  fane 
Color'd  with  loving  light — ^e  gazed  her  last, 
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Her  young  life's  last,  that  hour !    From  her  pale  brow 
And  bunung  cheek  she  threw  the  ringlets  back, 
And  bending  forward — as  the  spirit  9^*a>-'d 
The  reed-like  form  still  to  the  shore  beloved. 
Breathed  the  swan-music  of  her  wild  farewell 
Oer  dancing  waves : — " Oh  !  Unger  yet," she  cried, 

"  Oh  !  1  Jiger,  linger  on  the  oar, 
Oh  !   jause  upon  the  deep  ! 

Tliat  I  may  gaze  yet  once,  once  more, 
Where  floats  the  golden  day  o'er  fane  and  steep ; 
Never  s  j  brightly  smiled  mine  own  sweet  shore, 
— Oh  I  linger,  linger  on  the  parting  oar ! 

"  I  see  the  laurels  fling  back  showers 
Of  soft  light  still  on  many  a  shrine  ; 

1  see  the  paih  to  haunts  of  flowers 
Through  the  dim  olives l«-ad  its  gkamingline ; 
I  hear  a  sound  of  flutes — a  swell  of  song — 
Mine  is  too  low  to  reach  that  joyous  throng ! 

"  Oh  linger,  linger  on  the  oar 
Beneath  my  native  sky ! 

Let  my  lile  part  from  that  bright  shore 
With  day's  last  crimson — gazing  let  me  die  ! 
Thou  bark  gliJe  slowly  I — s!ow!y  should  be  borne 
The  voyager  that  never  shall  return. 

"  A  fetal  gift  hath  been  thy  dower, 
Lord  of  the  Lyre  I  to  me  ; 

With  song  and  wreath  from  bower  to  bower. 
Sisters  went  bounding  like  young  O.eads  free  ; 
While  I,  through  long,  lone,  voiceless  hours  apart 
Have  lain  and  listen'd  to  my  beating  heart. 

"  Now,  wasted  by  the  inborn  fire, 
1  sink  to  early  rest ; 

The  ray  that  lit  the  incense-pyre. 
Leaves  unto  death  its  temple  in  my  breast. 
— O  sunshine,  skies,  rich  flowers !  too  soon  I  go, 
While  round  me  thus  triumphantly  ye  glow  I 

"  Bright  isle  !  might  but  thine  echoes  keep 
A  tone  of  my  farewell. 

One  tender  accent,  low  and  deep. 
Shrined  'niiJst  thy  founts  and  haunted  rocks  to  dwell 
Might  my  last  breath  send  music  to  thy  sliore  ! 
— Ch !  linger,  seamen,  linger  on  the  oar  I" 


ANCIENT  GREEK  CHANT  OF  VICTORY. 
"  Fill  hifh  the  bowl  with  SajiiiRn  wine, 
Our  virgins  Jance  beneath  the  shade." — Bfrtm 

lo !  they  come,  they  come ! 
Garlands  for  every  shrine ! 
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Strike  lyres  to  greet  them  home ! 
Bring  roses,  pour  ye  wine ! 

Swell,  swell  the  Dorian  flute 
Throucrh  the  blue,  triumphant  aky  ! 

Let  the  Cittern's  tone  salute 
The  sons  of  victory. 

With  the  ofTering  of  bright  blood 
They  have  ransom'd  hearth  and  tomb, 

Vineyard,  and  field,  and  flood  ; — 
lo !  they  come,  they  come ! 

Sing  it  where  olives  wave. 

And  by  the  glittering  sea. 
And  o'er  each  nero's  grave — 

Sing,  sing  the  land  is  free  ' 

Mark  ye  the  flashing  oars. 
And  the  spears  that  light  the  deep ! 

How  the  festal  sunshine  pours 
Where  the  lords  of  battle  sweep  ! 

Each  hath  brought  back  his  shield  ; — 
Maid  greet  thy  lover  home . 

Mother,  Irom  that  proud  field, 
lo !  thy  son  is  come  ! 

Who  murmur'd  of  the  dead  ? 

Hush,  boding  voice !    We  know 
That  many  a  snining  head 

Lies  in  its  glory  low. 

Breathe  not  those  names  to-day  ! 

They  shall  have  their  praise  erelong, 
And  a  power  all  hearts  to  sway. 

In  ever-burning  song 

But  now  shed  flowers,  pour  wine, 
To  hail  the  conquerors  home ! 

Bring  wreaths  for  every  shrine — 
loT  they  come,  they  come  ! 


NAPLES. 

A  SONG  OF  THE  SYREN. 

"  Then  gentle  winds  arose, 

With  many  a  mingled  cIosp 
Of  wild  ^olian  sound  and  mountain  odor  keen 

Where  the  clear  Baian  ocean 

Welters  wilh  air-like  motion 
Within,  above,  around  its  bowers  of  starry  green.'  ~  ShMey 

Still  is  the  Syren  warbling  on  thy  shore. 
Bright  city  of  the  waves  !— her  magic  song 


THE  FAU   OF  D' ASS  AS.  3<3 

Still  with  a  dreamy  sense  of  ecstasy 
FUls  thy  soft  Summer  air: — and  wlule  my  glance 
Dwells  on  thy  pictured  loveliness",  that  lay 
Floats  thus  o  er  fancy's  ear ;  and  thus  to  thee, 
Daughter  of  sunshine !  doth  the  Syren  sing. 

"  Thine  is  the  glad  wave's  flashing  play, 
Thine  is  the  laugh  of  the  golden  day, 
The  golden  day,  and  the  glorious  ni^ht. 
And  the  \'ine  with  its  clusters  all  bathed  in  light ! 
— Forget,  forget,  that  thou  art  not  free  ! 
Queen  of  the  Summer  sea. 

"  Favor'd  and  crown'd  of  the  earth  and  sky ! 
Thine  are  ail  voices  of  melody. 
Wandering  in  moonlight  through  fane  and  tower. 
Floating  o'er  fountain  and  myrtle  bower  ; 
Hark !  how  they  melt  o'er  thy  glittering  sea  ; 
— Forget  that  thou  art  not  tree  ! 

"  Let  the  wine  flow  in  thv  marble  halls ! 
Let  the  lute  answer  thy  fountain  falls ! 
And  deck  thy  feasts  with  the  myrtle  bough. 
And  cover  with  roees  thy  glowing  brow  ! 
Queen  of  the  day  and  the  summer  sea. 

Forget  that  thou  art  not  free  !" 

So  doth  the  Sjrren  sing,  while  sparkling  wave* 
Dance  to  her  chant,    cut  sternly,  moumiully, 
O  city  of  the  deep!  from  Sybil  grots 
And  Koman  tombe,  the  echoes  of  thy  shore 
Take  up  the  cadence  of  her  strain  alone. 
Murmuring — "  Thou  art  not  free  .'" 


THE  FALL  OF  D'ASSAS. 

A  BALLAD  OF  FRAXCE. 

The  Chevalier  D'Assas,  called  the  French  Decins.  fell  nobly  wMIst 
reconnoitering  a  wood,  near  Closterkanip,  by  night.  He  had  left 
hU  regiment,  that  of  .Auverene,  at  a  short  distance,  and  was  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy,  who  threatened 
him  uith  institnt  death  if  he  made  the  lea.«t  sign  cf  their  vicinity. 
With  their  bayonets  at  his  breast,  he  raised  his  voice  and,  calling 
kjoiid  "  A  moi,  Auvergne  I  ces  sont  les  eonemis  !"  fell,  pierced 
with  mortal  blows.] 

Alone  through  gloomy  forest-shades 

A  soldier  went  by  night ; 
No  moonbeam  pierced  the  dusky  glades. 

No  star  shed  guiding  light. 

Yet  on  his  vigil's  midnight  round 

The  youth  all  cheerly  pass'd  ; 
Uncheck'd  by  aught  of  boding  sound 

That  mutter'd  in  the  blast. 

87 
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Where  were  his  thoughts  that  lonely  hourl 
— In  his  far  home,  perchance  ; 

His  father's  hail,  his  mother's  bower, 
'Midst  the  gay  vines  of  France : 

Wandering  from  battles  lost  and  won, 

To  hear  and  ble.-s  aujain 
The  rolling  of  the  wide  Garonne, 

Or  murmur  of  the  Seine. 

— Hush !  hark  I — did  stealing  Pteps  go  by 
Came  not  faint  whispere  near  .' 

Ko  !  the  wild  wind  hath  many  a  sigh. 
Amidst  the  foliage  sere. 

Hark,  yet  again  I — and  from  his  hand, 
what  grasp  hath  wrench'd  the  blade  ? 

— Oh!  single  'midst  a  hostile  band, 
Young  soldier  I  thou'rt  betray'd  ! 

"  Silence !"  in  under-tones  they  cry — 
"  No  whisper — not  a  breath  ! 

The  sound  that  warns  thy  comrades  nigh 
Shall  sentence  thee  to  death." 

—Still,  at  the  bayonet's  point  he  stood, 
And  strong  to  meet  the  blow  ; 

And  shouted,  'midst  his  rushing  blood, 
"  Ann,  arm,  Auvergne !  the  foe  !" 

The  stir,  the  tramp,  the  bugle-call — 
He  heard  their  tumults  grow  ; 

And  sent  his  dying  voice  through  all — 
"  Auvergne,  Auvergne  .'  the  Joe .'" 


THE  BURIAL  OF  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

AT   CAEN   IN   NORMANDY — 1087. 

'  At  the  day  appointed  for  the  king's  interment.  Prince  Henry,  hli 
third  son,  the  Norman  prelates,  and  a  miilliliide  of  cler^'  and  peo 
pie,  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  which  the  conqueror 
had  founded.  The  mass  had  been  perforinod,  the  corpse  was 
place '  on  the  bier,  and  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  had  pronounced  the 
panegyric  on  the  deceased,  when  a  voice  from  the  crowd  exclaim- 
ed,— '  He  whom  you  have  praised  was  a  robber.  The  very  land  on 
which  you  stand  is  mine.  By  violence  he  tool<  it  from  my  father ; 
and,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  forbid  you  to  bury  him  in  it.'  The 
speaker  was  Asceline  Fitz  .Arthur,  who  had  often,  but  fruitlessly 
sought  reparation  from  the  justice  of  William.  After  some  debate, 
the  prelates  called  him  to  them,  paid  him  sixty  shillings  for  the 
grave,  and  |)rotnised  that  he  should  receive  the  full  value  of  his 
land.  The  ceremony  was  then  continued,  and  the  body  of  the 
king  deposited  in  a  coliin  of  stone."] — Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

Lowly  upon  his  bier 
The  royal  conqueror  lay  ; 
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Baron  and  chief  stood  near. 
Silent  in  war-array. 

Down  the  long  minster's  aisle 

Crowds  mutely  gazing  stream'd. 
Altar  and  tomb  the  while 

Through  mists  of  incense  gleam'd. 

And  by  the  torches'  blaze, 

The'siatfly  priest  had  said 
Hieh  words  of  power  and  praise 

To  the  glory  of  the  dead. 

They  lower'd  him,  with  the  sound 

of  requiem.*,  to  repose  ; 
When  from  the  throngs  around 

A  solemn  voice  arose : — 

"Forbear!  forbear!"  it  cried, 

"  In  the  holiest  name  forbear ! 
He  hath  conquered  regions  wide. 

But  he  shall  not  slumber  there  ! 

"By  the  violated  hearth 

\Vhich  made  way  for  yon  proud  shrine ; 
By  the  harvest  which  this  earth 

Hath  borne  for  me  and  mine ; 

"  Bv  the  house  e'en  here  o'erthrown, 

dn  my  brethren's  native  spot ; 
Hence !  with  his  dark  renown. 

Cumber  our  birthplace  not ! 

"  Will  my  sire's  unransom'd  field, 

O'er  which  your  censers  wave. 
To  the  buried  spoiler  yield 

Soft  slumbers  in  the  grave  ? 

''  The  tree  before  him  fell 

Which  we  chcrish'd  many  a  year. 
But  its  deep  rcot  yet  shall  swell. 

And  heave  against  his  bier. 

"  The  land  that  I  have  till'd 

Hath  yet  its  brooding  breast 
With  my  home's  white  ashes  fiU'd, 

And  it  shall  not  give  him  rest ! 

"  Each  pillar's  massy  bed 

Hath  been  wet  by  weeping  eyes — 
Away !  bestow  your  dead 

Where  no  wrong  against  liim  criee." 

— Shame  glow'd  on  each  dark  face 

Of  those  proud  and  steel-girt  men, 
And  they  bought  with  gold  a  place 

For  their  leac  er's  dusl  e'en  tlien. 
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A  .ittle  earth  for  him 

Whose  banner  flew  so  far ! 

And  a  peasant's  tale  could  dim 
The  name,  a  nation's  star ! 

One  deep  voice  thus  arose 

From  a  heart  which  wrongs  had  riven: 
Oh !  who  sliall  number  those 

That  were  but  heard  in  heaven ! 


LYRICS. 


SONGS  OF  A  GUARDIAN  SPIRIT 


I.— NEAR  THEE,  STILL  NEAR  THEE  !* 

Near  thee,  still  near  thee  ! — o'er  thy  pathway  gliding. 
Unseen  I  pass  thee  with  the  wind's  low  sigh  ; 
Life's  veil  enfold's  thee  still,  our  eyes  dividing, 
Yet  viewless  love  floats  round  thee  silently ! 

Not  'midst  the  festal  throng, 

In  halls  of  mirth  and  song ; 

But  when  thy  thoughts  are  deepest. 

When  holy  tears  thou  weepest, 

Know  then  that  love  is  nigh ! 

WTien  the  night's  whisper  o'er  thy  harp-strings  creeping, 
•    Or  the  sea-music  on  the  sounding  shore. 
Or  breezy  anthems  through  the  forest  sweeping, 
SJiill  ;nove  thy  trembling  spirit  to  adore  ; 

When  every  thought  and  prayer 
We  loved  to  breathe  and  share, 
On  thy  full  heart  returning, 
Shall  wake  its  voiceless  yearning  ; 

Then  feel  me  near  once  more  ! 

Near  thee,  still  near  thee  ! — trust  thy  soul's  deep  dreaming 
—Oh  !  love  is  not  an  earthly  rose  to  die  ! 
Even  when  I  soar  where  fiery  stars  are  beaming, 
Thine  image  wanders  with  me  through  the  sky. 

The  fields  of  air  are  fiee  ; 
Yet  lonely,  wanting  thee  ; 
But  when  thy  chains  are  falling. 
When  heaven  its  own  is  calling. 

Know  then  thy  guide  is  nigh  ! 

•This  piece  has  been  set  to  miisic  of  most  impressive  beauty  by 
John  Lodge,  Esq.,  for  whose  compositions  several  oi  tno  author'a 
longs  were  written. 
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II.— OH    DROOP  THOU  NC  T 

"  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die 

With  life  ftU  other  passions  fly  ; 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell. 

Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell. 

Earthly  these  passions,  as  of  earth — 

They  perish  where  they  drew  their  birth. 

But  love  is  indestructible  ! 

Its  holy  tlaine  for  ever  burneth  : 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumeth." 

SoutMeg 
Gb  !  droop  thou  not,  my  gentle  earthly  love ! 

Mine  still  to  be ! 
I  bore  through  death,  to  brighter  lands  above 

My  thoughts  of  thee. 

Yes !  the  deep  memory  of  our  holy  tears. 

Our  mingled  prayer, 
Our  suffering  love,  through  long  devoted  yearb. 

Went  with  me  there. 

It  was  not  vain,  the  hallow'd  and  the  tried- 
It  was  not  vain ! 

Still,  though  unseen,  still  hovering  at  thy  side, 
I  watch  again ! 

From  otir  o\\ti  paths,  our  love's  attesting  bowerH, 

I  am  not  gone  ; 
In  the  deep  calm  of  Midnight's  whispering  hoars. 

Thou  art  not  lone : 

Not  lone,  when  by  the  haunted  stream  thou  weepest, 

That  stream  whose  tone 
Murmurs  of  thoughts,  the  richest  and  the  deepest. 

We  two  have  known  : 

Not  lone,  when  mournfully  some  strain  awaking 

Of  days  lon^  past, 
From  thy  soft  eyes  the  sudden  tears  are  breaking, 

tJilent  and  fast : 

Not  lone,  when  upwards,  in  fond  visons  taming 

Thy  dreamy  glance. 
Thou  seek'st  my  home,  where  solemn  stars  are  buminfl;,. 

O'er  night's  expanse. 

My  home  is  near  thee,  loved  one  !  and  around  thee, 

Where'er  thou  art ; 
Though  still  mortality's  thick  cloud  hath  bound  thee. 

Doubt  not  thy  heart ! 

Hear  its  low  voice,  not  deem  thyself  forsaken- 
Let  faith  be  given 

To  the  still  tones  which  oft  our  being  waken— 
Thev  are  of  heaven ! 
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MIGNON'S  SONG. 

TRANSLATED   FROM   OOETHB 

"  Mignon,  a'joung  and  enthusiastic  eirl,  (the  character  in  one  ol 
Goethe's  romances,  from  which  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Fenella  is  par- 
tially imitated,)  has  been  stolen  away  in  early  childhood,  fiom 
Italy.  Her  vague  recoUeclionsof  that  land,  and  of  her  early  home, 
with  its  graceful  sculptures  and  pictured  saloons,  are  perpetually 
haunting  her,  and  at  times  break  forth  ii.to  the  following  song 
The  original  has  been  set  to  exquisite  music,  by  Zelter,  the  friend 
of  Goethe."] 

"  Kennst  du  dag  Land  wo  die  Cilroiien  blulm  J" 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  bloom  the  citron  bowers, 
Where  the  gold-orange  lights  the  dusky  grove  ? 
High  waves  the  laurel  there,  the  myrtle  flowers, 
And  through  a  still  blue  heaven  the  sweet  winds  rove- 
Know 'st  thou  it  well  ? 

— There,  there,  with  thee, 
O  friend !  O  loved  one !  fain  my  steps  would  flee. 

Know'st  thou  the  dwelling? — there  the  pillars  rise, 

Soft  shines  the  hall,  the  painted  chambers  glow ; 

And  forms  of  marblp  seem  with  pitying  eyes 

To  say — "  Poor  child !  what  thus  hath  WTought  thee  woe  ?  " 

Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

There,  there  with  thee, 
0  my  protector !  homewards  might  I  flee ! 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain  ? — high  its  bridge  is  hung, 
Where  the  mule  seeks  through  mist  and  cloud  iiis  way ; 
There  lurk  the  dragon-race,  deep  caves  among. 
O'er  beetling  rocks  there  foams  the  torrent  spray. 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

With  thee,  with  thee. 
There  lies  my  path,  O  father !  let  us  flee ! 


THE  SISTERS.* 

A.  BALLAD. 


"  I  GO,  sweet  sister ;  yet  my  heart  would  linger  with  thee  falii. 
And  vmto  every  parting  gift  some  deep  remembrance  chain  : 
Take  then  the  braid  of  Eastern  pearls  wliich  once  I  loved  to 

wear, 
And  with  it  bind  for  festal  scenes  the  dark  waves  of  thy  hair ! 
Its  pale  pure  brightness  will  beseem  those  raven  tresses  well. 
And  1  shall  need  such  pomp  no  more  in  my  lone  convent  cell." 

*This  ballad  was  composed  for  a  kind  of  dramatic  recitative,  re- 
lieved by  music.  It  was  thus  iierformed  by  two  graceful  and  highly 
accomplished  sisters. 
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'*  Oh,  speak  not  thus,  my  Leonor !  why  part  from  kindred  love  ? 
Through  festive  scenes,  when  thoa  art  gone — my  steps  no 

more  shall  move ! 
How  could  I  bear  a  lonely  heart  amid  a  reckleas  throng  ? 
I  should  but  miss  eanli's  dearest  voice  in  every  tone  ot  song  ; 
Keep,  keep  tlie  braid  of  Easten*  pearls,  or  let  me  proudly  twine 
lis  wreath  once  more  around  that  brow,  that  queenly  brow  cf 

thine." 

"  Ob,  would'et  thou  strive  a  wounded  bird  from  shelter  to  de- 
tain? 
Or  would'st  thou  call  a  spirit  freed,  to  weary  Ufe  again  ? — 
Bweet  sister,  take  the  golden  croBB  that  I  have  worn  so  long. 
And  bathed  wirh  many  a  burning  tear  ibr  secret  woe  and 

wTong. 
It  could  not  still  my  beating  heart  I  but  may  it  be  a  sigu 
Of  peace  ani  hope,  my  gentle  one  !  when  meekly  press'd  to 
thine !" 

"  Take  back,  take  back  the  cross  of  gold,  our  mother's  gift  to 

thee, 
It  would  but  of  this  parting  hour,  a  bitter  token  be  ; 
With  funeral  splendor  to  mine  eye,  it  would  but  sadly  shine. 
And  tel!  of  early  treasures  lost,  of  joy  no  longer  mine ! 
Oh  sister !  if  thy  heart  be  thus  with  buried  grief  oppress'd. 
Where  would'st  thou  pour  it  forth  so  well,  as  on  my  faithful 

breast  I" 

"  Urge  me  no  more !  a  blight  hath  &Uen  upon  my  stmimcr 

years! 
I  shotdd  but  darken  thy  young  life  with  fruitless  pangs  and  fears ; 
But  take  at  least  the  lute  I  loved,  and  guard  it  for  my  sake, 
And  sometimes  from  its  silvery  strings  one  tone  of  memory 

wake !  [hymn, 

Sine  to  thoee  chords  by  starlight's  gleam  our  own  sweet  vesper 
And  think  that  I  too  chant  it  then,  far  in  my  cloister  dim." 

"  Yes,  1  tcill  take  the  silvery  lute — and  I  will  sing  to  thee 
A  song  we  heard  in  childhood's  days,  even  from  our  father* 

knee. 
Oh,  sister,  sister  !  are  these  notes  amid  forgotten  things? 
Do  they  not  linger  as  in  love,  on  the  familiar  strings  ? 
Seems  not  our  sainted  mother's  voice  to  murmur  in  the  strain, 
tnd  sister !  gentlest  Leonor !  say  shall  it  plead  in  vain  J* 
SOXG. 
"  Leave  ns  not,  leave  ns  not ! 

Say  not  adieu ! 
Have  we  not  been  to  thee 
Tender  and  true  I 

'  Take  not  thy  sunny  smile 

Far  from  our  hearth  ! 
With  that  sweet  light  will  {ado 

Summer  and  mirth. 
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"  Leave  us  not,  leave  us  not ! 

Can  thy  heart  roam  i 
Wilt  thou  not  pine  to  hear 

Voices  from  home  ? 

"  Too  sad  our  love  would  be, 

If  thou  wert  gone ! 
Turn  to  us,  leave  us  not ; 

Thou  art  our  own !" 

"  Oh !  sister,  hush  that  thrilling  lute,  oh !  cease  that  haunting 
lav,  [stay ; 

Too  deeply  pierce  those  wild  sweet  notes — yet,  yet  I  cannot 
For  weary,  weary  is  my  heart !  I  hear  a  whispei-'d  call 
In  every  breeze  that  stirs  the  leaf  and  bids  the  blossom  fall. 
I  cannot  breathe  in  freedom  here,  my  spirit  pines  to  dwell 
Where  the  world'.s  voice  can  reach  no  more  !— oh  calm  thee  ' 
Fare  thee  well !" 


THE  LAST  SONG  OF  SAPPHO. 

Puggested  by  a  l)caiitifiil  sketch,  the  design  of  the  younger  West 
macott.  It  represents  S.ippho  sitting  on  a  rock  above  the  sea, 
with  her  lyre  cast  at  her  feet.  Their  is  a  desolate  grace  about  the 
whole  tigiire,  which  seems  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  uttef 
abandonment.] 

Sotnnj  on,  tliou  dark  unslumbering  sea ! 

My  dirge  is  in  thy  moan ; 
My  spirit  finds  response  in  thee. 
To  its  own  ceaseleffi  cry — "  Alone,  alone  !" 

Yet  send  me  back  one  other  word, 

Ye  tones  that  never  cease  ! 
Oh !  let  your  secret  caves  be  stirr'd, 
And  say,  dark  waters !  will  ye  give  me  peace  ? 

Away !  my  weary  soul  hath  sought 

In  vain  one  echoing  sigh, 
One  answer  to  consuming  thought 
In  human  hearts — and  will  me  wave  reply  ] 

Sound  on,  thou  dark  unslumbering  sea ! 

Sound  in  thy  scorn  and  pride ! 
I  ask  not,  alien  woiid,  from  thee, 
What  my  own  kindred  earth  hath  still  denied. 

And  yet  I  loved  that  earth  so  well, 

With  all  its  lovely  things  ? 
— Was  it  for  this  the  death  wind  fell 
On  my  rich  lyre,  and  quench'd  its  living  sf riua™  ? 

— Let  them  lie  silent  at  my  feet ! 

Since  broken  even  as  they, 
The  heart  whose  music  made  them  sweet, 
Hath  pour'd  on  desert-sands  its  wealth  away 
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Yet  glory's  light  hath  touch'd  my  name. 
The  laurel-leaf  is  mine — 

— With  a  lone  heart,  a  weary  frame 

O  restless  deep !  I  come  to  make  them  thine ! 
Give  to  that  crown,  that  burning  crown. 

Place  in  thy  darkest  hold ! 
Burv  mv  anguish,  my  renown, 
With  hidden  wrecks,  lost  gems,  and  wasted  gold. 
Thou  sea-bird  on  the  billow's  crest, 

Thou  hast  thy  love,  thjr  home  ; 
They  wait  thee  in  the  quiet  nest, 
And  I,  th'  unsought  unwatch'd-for— I  too  come! 
I,  with  this  winged  nature  fraught. 

These  visions  wildly  free, 
This  boundless  love,  this  fiery  thought— 
Alone  I  come — oh !  give  me  peace,  dark  sea  ! 


DIRGE. 
Where  shall  we  make  her  grave  ? 
— Oh  I  where  the  wild-flowere  wave 

In  the  free  air ! 
Where  shower  and  singing-bird 
'Alidst  the  youii^  leaves  are  heard — 

There — lay  her  there  I 

Harsh  was  the  world  to  her— 
Now  may  sleep  minister 

Bahn  for  each  ill : 
Low  on  sweet  nature's  breast, 
liCt  the  meek  heart  find  rest. 

Deep,  deep  and  still ! 

Murmur,  glad  waters,  by ! 
Faint  gales,  with  happy  sigh. 

Come  wandering  o'er 
That  green  and  mossy  bed. 
Where,  on  a  gentle  head. 

Storms  beat  no  more  I 
WTiat  though  for  her  in  vain 
Falls  now  the  bright  spring-raii^ 

Plays  the  soft  wind  ? 
Yet  still,  from  where  she  lies. 
Should  hlessed  breathings  risi^ 

Gracious  and  kind. 

Therefore  let  song  and  dew 
Thence,  in  the  heart  renew 

Life's  vernal  glow ! 
And  o'er  that  holy  earth 
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Scents  of  the  violet's  birtn 
Still  come  and  go  ! 

Oil !  then  where  wild-flowers  wave, 
Make  ye  her  mossy  grave 

In  the  free  air ! 
Where  shower  and  singing-bird 
'Midst  the  young  leaves  are  heard— 

There,  lay  her  there  ! 


A  SONG  OF  THE  ROSE. 
"  Cosl  fior  diverrai  rlic  non  snpgiace 
All  'acqiia,  al  jielo.  al  venlo  ed  alio  scherno 
D'  una  st.Msion  vnlulnle  ?  I'lifface  ; 
E  a  pill  fiiloCiiltor  posto  ii>  goveriio, 
Unir  |)otrai  nella  tranriUillH  pace. 
Ad  eterna  Bellezzaodore  eterno." — PirO-o  Metattasio 

Rose  !  what  dost  thou  bere  ? 

Bridal,  royal  rose  1 
How,  'midst  grief  and  fear, 

Canst  thou  thus  disclose 
That  fervid  hue  of  love,  which  to  thy  heart-leaf  glows ! 

Rose  !  too  much  arrny'd 

For  triumphal  houi-s, 
Look'st  thou  through  the  shade 
Of  these  nioital  bowers. 
Not  to  disturb  my  soul,  thou  crown"d  one  of  all  flowers ! 

As  an  eagle  soaring 

Through  a  sunny  sky. 
As  a  clarion  pouring 

Notes  of  victory, 
So  dost  thou  kindle  thoughts,  for  earthly  life  too  high. 

Thoughts  of  rapture,  flushing 

Youtliful  poet's  cheek  ; 

Thoughts  of  gloi-y,  rushing 

Forth  in  song  to  break, 

But  finding  the  spring-tide  of  rapid  song  too  weak. 

Yet  oh,  festal  rose  ! 

I  have  seen  tliee  lying 
In  thy  bright  repose  i 

Pillow'a  with  the  dying. 
Thy  crimson  by  the  lip  whence  life's  quick  blood  was  flying. 
Summer,  hope,  and  love 

O'er  that  bed  of  pain. 
Met  in  thee,  yet  wove 

Too,  too  frail  a  chain 
[u  its  embracing  links  the  lovely  to  detain. 
Smilcst  thou,  gormous  flower  ] 

•—Oh !  within  the  spells 
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Of  thy  beauty's  power. 
Something  dimly  dwells. 
At  variance  with  a  world  ol' sorrows  and  farewells. 

-\11  the  soul  forth  flowing 

In  that  nch  perfume. 
All  the  proud  life  glowing 

In  that  radiant  bloom, — 
Have  they  no  place  but  here,  beneath  th'  o'ershadowing  tomk  ' 

Cro\vn'st  thou  but  the  daughters 

Of  our  tearful  race  I 
— Heaven's  own  purest  waters 
Well  might  wear  the  trace 
Of  thy  consummate  form,  melting  to  softer  grace. 

Will  that  clime  enfold  thee 

With  immortal  air  ? 
Shall  we  not  behold  thee 

Bright  and  deathless  there  ? 
In  Bpirit-Iustre  clothed,  transcendently  more  fair  1 

Yes !  my  fancy  sees  thee 

In  that  light  disclose. 
And  its  dream  thus  frees  thee 

From  the  mist  of  woes, 
Darkening  thine  earthly  bowers,  O  bridal,  royal  roee ! 


NIGHT-BLOWING  FLOWERS. 

Chtldrex  of  night !  unfolding  meekly,  slowly 
To  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  shadowy  hours. 
When  dark-blue  heavens  look  softest  and  most  holy 
And  glow-worm  light  is  in  the  forest  bowers ; 

To  solemn  things  and  deep. 

To  M)irit-haunted  sleep, 

To  thoughts,  all  purified 

From  earth,  ye  seem  allied  ; 
O  dedicated  flowers ! 

Ye,  from  the  gaze  of  crowds  your  beauty  veiling, 
Keep  in  dim  vestal  urns  the  sweetness  snrined  ; 
Till  the  mild  moon,  on  high  serenely  sailing. 
Looks  on  you  tenderly  and  sadly  kind. 

— So  doth  love's  dreaming  heart 

Dwell  from  the  throng  apart. 

And  but  to  shades  disclose 

The  inmcst  thought  which  glows. 
With  its  pure  lile  entwined. 

Shut  from  the  sounds  wherein  the  day  rejoices, 
To  nj  triumphant  song  your  petals  thrill, 
But  send  forth  odots  with  the  faint  soft  voices 
Rising  from  hidden  streams,  wher  all  is  still 
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So  doth  lone  prayer  arise, 
Mingling  with  secret  sighs, 
When  grief  unfolds,  Hke  you. 
Her  breast,  for  heavenly  dew 
In  silent  hours  to  fill. 


THE  WANDERER  AND  THE  NIGHT  FLOWERft 

Call  back  your  odors,  lovely  flowers, 
From  the  night  winds  call  them  back  ; 

And  fold  your  leaves  till  the  laughing  hours 
Come  lorth  in  the  sunbeam's  track  ! 

The  lark  lies  couch'd  in  her  grassy  nest, 

And  the  honey  bee  is  gone. 
And  all  bright  things  are  awny  to  rest. 

Why  watch  ye  here  alone  { 

Is  not  your  world  a  mournful  one, 

When  your  sisteiB  close  their  eyes, 
And  your  soft  breath  meets  not  a  lingering  tone 

Of  song  in  the  starry  skies  ? 

Take  ye  no  joy  in  the  dayspring's  birth 

When  it  kindles  the  sparks  of  dew  ? 
And  the  thousand  strains  of  the  forest's  mirth. 

Shall  they  gladden  all  but  you  ? 

Shut  your  sweet  bells  till  the  fawn  comes  out 

On  the  snnnv  turf  to  play, 
And  the  woodland  child  with  a  fairy  shout 

Goes  dancing  on  its  way  ! 

"  Nay,  let  our  fhadowy  beauty  bloom 

when  the  stars  give  quiet  light, 
And  let  us  offer  our  faint  perfume 

On  the  silent  shrine  of  night. 

"  Call  it  not  wasted,  the  scent  we  lend 
To  the  breeze,  when  no  step  is  nigh  ; 

Oh  thus  for  ever  the  earth  should  send 
Her  grateful  breath  on  high ! 

"And  love  us  as  emblems,  night's  dewy  flowers, 

Of  hopes  unto  sorrow  given. 
That  spring  through  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  houn 

Looking  alone  to  heaven !" 


ECHO-SONG 


In  thy  cavern-hall. 

Echo !  art  thou  sleeping  ? 
By  the  fountain's  fall 

Dreamy  silence  keeping  ? 


THE  MUFFLED  DBUM. 

Yet  one  soft  note  borne 
From  the  shepherd's  horn. 

Wakes  thee,  Echo !  into  music  leaping! 

—Strange,  sweet  Echo  I  into  music  leaping. 

Then  the  woods  rejoice. 

Then  glad  sounos  are  swelling 
From  each  sister-voice 
Kound  thy  rocky  dwelling ; 
And  their  sweetness  fila 
All  the  hollow  hills. 
With  a  thousand  notes,  of  one  life  telling ! 
— Sofdy  mingled  notes,  of  one  life  telling. 

EJcho !  in  my  heart 

Thus  deep  thoughts  are  lying. 
Silent  and  apart, 
Buried,  yet  imdying. 
Till  some  gentle  tone 
Wakening  haply  one. 
Calls  a  thousand  forth,  like  thee  replying! 
—Strange,  sweet  Echo  I  even  like  thee  replying* 


THE  MUFFLED  DRUM.t 

The  muffled  drmn  was  heard 

In  the  Pyrenees  by  mgbt. 
With  a  dull  deep  rolling  sound. 
Which  told  the  nanilcts  round 

Of  a  soldier's  burial  rite. 

But  it  told  them  not  how  dear. 

In  a  home  beyond  the  main. 
Was  the  warrior  youth  laid  low  that  hoar, 

By  a  mountain-stream  of  Spain. 

The  oaks  of  England  waved 

O'er  the  slumbers  of  his  race, 
But  a  pine  of  the  Ronceval  made  moan 

Above  Aw  last  lone  place ; 

When  the  muffled  dnmi  was  beard 

In  the  Pyrenees  bv  night. 
With  a  dull  deep  rolling  sound 
Which  call'd  strange  echoes  round 

To  the  soldier's  burial  rite. 

Brief  was  the  sorowin"  there, 
Bv  the  stream  from  Battle  red. 

Ana  tossing  on  its  wave  the  plumes 
Of  many  a  stately  head  : 


•  This  »ong  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Powar. 
tSet  to  tieaatiful  music  by  John  Lodge,  Esq. 
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But  a  mother — soon  to  die, 

And  a  sister — long  to  weep, 
Even  then  were  breathing  prayers  for  him, 

In  that  liome  beyond  the  deep ; 

Wiiile  the  muffled  drum  was  lieard 

In  the  Pyrenees  by  night. 
With  a  dull  deep  rolling  sound, 
And  the  dark  pines  mourn'd  round. 

O'er  the  soldier's  burial  rite. 


THE  SWAN  AND  THE  SKYLARK 

"  Adieu,  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  ''tream. 

Up  the  hill  side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades," — Keats. 

"  Hicher  still  and  higher 
from  the  earth  thou  springest 
Lilve  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest  " — ShtUey, 

.Midst  the  long  reeds  that  o'er  a  Grecian  str^^am 
Unto  the  faint  wind  sigh'd  melodiously, 
And  where  the  sculpture  of  a  broken  shrine 
Sent  out  through  shadowy  grass  and  thick  wild  ^  m'ers 
Dim  alabaster  gleams — a  lonely  swan 
Warbled  his  death-chant ;  and  a  poet  stood 
Listening  to  that  strange  music,  as  it  shook 
The  lilies  on  the  wave  ;  and  made  the  pines 
And  all  the  laurels  of  the  haunted  shore 
■  Thrill  to  its  pjission.    Oh !  the  tones  were  sweet 
Even  painfully — as  with  the  sweetness  wrung 
From  parting  love  ;  and  to  the  poet's  thought 
This  was  their  language. 

"  Summer,  I  depart ! 
O  light  and  hiughing  summer,  fare  thee  well ! 
No  song  the  less  through  thy  rich  woods  swell, 

For  one,  one  broken  heart. 

"  And  fare  ye  well,  young  flowers  t 
Ye  will  not  mourn  !  ye  will  shed  odor  still, 
And  wave  in  glory,  coloring  every  rill. 

Know  to  my  youth's  fresli  hours. 

"  And  ye,  bright  founts,  that  lie 
Far  in  the  whispering  forests,  lone  and  deep, 
My  wing  no  more  shall  stir  your  shadowy  sleep- 
Sweet  waters !  I  must  die. 

"  Will  ye  not  send  one  tone 
Of  sorrow  through  the  pines  ? — one  murmur  low  T 
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Shall  not  the  green  leaves  from  yoar  voices  know 
That  I,  your  child,  am  gone  ? 

"  No,  ever  glad  and  free  ! 
Ye  have  no  sounds  a  tale  of  death  to  tell. 
Waves  jovoiis  waves,  flow  on,  and  fare  ye  well! 

Ye  will  not  mourn  for  me. 

"  But  thou,  sweet  boon,  too  late 
Ponr'd  on  my  parting  breath,  vain  gift  of  song! 
Why  comcst  thou  thus,  o'ermastering,  rich  and  stron^^ 

In  the  dark  hour  of  fate  I 

"  Only  to  wake  the  sighs 
Of  echo-Toices  from  their  sparry  cell ; 
Only  to  say — O  sunshine  and  blue  skies! 

O  life  and  love,  farewell !  " 

Thusflow'd  the  death-chant  on  ;  while  mournfully 
Low  winds  and  waves  made  answer,  and  the  tones 
fioried  in  rocks  along  the  Grecian  stream. 
Rocks  and  dim  caverns  of  old  Prophecy, 
Woke  to  respond  :  and  all  the  air  was  hil'd 
With  that  one  sighing  sound — "  Farewell,  Farewell!" 
— ^Fill'd  with  that  sound  ]  high  in  the  calm  blue  heaven 
Even  then  a  skylark  hung  ;  soft  summer  clouds 
Where  floating  round  him  all  transpierced  with  li^J, 
And  'midst  that  pearly  radiance  his  dark  wings 
Quiver'd  with  song : — such  free  triumphant  song. 
As  if  tears  were  not, — as  if  breakins  hearts 
Had  not  a  place  below — and  thus  that  strain 
Spoke  to  the  Poet's  ear  exultingly. 

"  The  summer  is  come ;  she  hath  said, '  Rejoice  T 
The  wild  woods  thrill  to  her  merry  voice  ; 
Her  sweet  breath  is  wandering  around,  on  high  ; 
Sing,  sing  through  the  echoing  sky  ! 

"  There  is  joy  in  the  mountains ;  the  bright  waves  leap 
Like  the  boimding  stag  wlien  he  breaks  from  sleep 
Mirthfully,  wildly,  they  flash  along — 

— Let  the  heavens  ring  with  song ! 

"  There  is  joy  in  the  forests  ;  the  bird  of  night 
Hath  made  the  leaves  tremble  with  deep  delight ; 
But  mine  is  the  glory  to  sunshine  given — 

Sing,  sing  through  the  echoing  heaven ! 
"  Mine  are  the  wings  of  the  soaring  mora. 
Mine  are  the  fresh  gales  with  dayspring  bom: 
Only  young  rapture  can  mount  so  hiah — 

— Sing,  sing  through  the  echoing  sky !" 

So  those  two  voices  met ;  so  Joy  and  Death 
Mmgled  their  accents ;  and  amidst  the  rash 
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Of  many  thoughts,  the  listening  poet  cried, 
"  Oh !  thou  art  mighty,  thou  art  wonderful, 
Mysterious  Nature !    Not  in  thy  free  range 
Of  woods  and  wilds  alone,  thou  blondest  thua 
The  dirge-note  and  the  song  of  festival ; 
But  in  one  heart,  one  cnangeful  niunan  heart- 
Ay,  and  within  one  hour  ot  that  strange  world— 
Thou  call'st  their  music  forth,  with  all  its  tones 
To  startle  and  to  pierce ! — the  dying  swan's. 
And  the  glad  skylark's — triumph  and  despair  I" 


SONGS  OF  SPAIN: 


I.— ANCIENT  BATl'LE  SONG. 


Fling  forth  the  proud  banner  of  Leon  again ! 

Let  the  high  word  "  Castile .'"  go  resounding  through  Spain  \ 

And  thou,  free  Asturias,  encamped  on  the  height. 

Pour  down  thy  dark  sons  to  the  vintage  of  fight ! 

Wake,  wake  f  the  old  soil  where  tiiy  children  repose 

Sounds  hollow  and  deep  to  the  trampling  of  foes ! 

The  voices  are  mighty  that  swell  from  the  past, 

With  Arragon's  cry  on  the  shrill  mountain  blast ; 

The  ancient  sierras  give  strength  to  our  tread, 

Their  pines  murmur  song  where  brigh*.  blood  had  been  shed 

— Fling  forth  the  proud  banner  of  Leon  again. 

And  shout  ye  "  Castile !  to  the  rescue  for  Spain !" 


IL— THE  ZEGRI  MAID. 

'The  Zc?ris  were  one  of  the  most  illastrious  Moorish  tribes.  Then 
exploits  and  feuds  with  their  celebrated  rivals,  the  Abencerrages 
fonn  the  subject  of  many  ancient  Spanish  romances.] 

The  summer  leaves  were  sighing 

Around  the  Zegri  maid, 
To  her  low  sad  song  replying 

As  it  fiU'd  the  olive  shade. 
"  Alas !  for  her  that  loveth 

Her  land's,  her  kindred's  foe ! 
Where  a  Christian  Spaniard  roveth, 

Should  a  Zegri's  spirit  go  \ 

"  From  thy  glance,  my  gentle  mother! 
I  sink,  with  shame  oppress'd, 

•Written  fora  set  of  airs,  entitled  Pevinsvlnr  Melodies,  selected  by 
Colonel  Hodges,  and  publii*hed  l>y  Messrs.  Goulding  and  D'Alniaine, 
who  have  permitted  the  reapiicarance  of  the  words  in  this  volume 
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And  the  dark  eye  of  my  brother 

Is  an  arrow  to  my  breast." 
—Where  summer  leaves  were  sighing 

Thus  sang  the  Zegri  maid. 
While  the  crimson  day  was  dying 

In  the  whispery  olive  shade. 

"  And  for  all  this  heart's  wealth  wasted. 

This  woe  in  secret  borne, 
This  flower  of  young  life  blasted. 

Should  I  win  back  aught  but  scorn  ? 
By  aught  but  daily  dying 

Would  my  lone  truth  be  repaid  ?" 
—Where  the  olive  leaves  were  sighing. 

Thus  sang  the  Zegri  maid< 


HI.— THE  RIO  VERDE  SONG. 

The  Rio  Verde,  a  small  river  of  Spriin,  is  celebrated  in  the  old  ballad 
romances  of  that  country  for  the  frequent  combats  on  its  banks  l>e- 
tween  Moor  and  ChrL;itian.  The  ballad  referring  to  this  stream  in 
Percy's  Reliques, 

"  G«ni!e  rirer,  gentle  riTer, 

Lo !  ihf  streams  are  atain'd  arith  ^rc  ** 

Will  l\:  rembered  by  many  readers.] 

Flow,  Rio  Verde  ! 

In  melody  flow ; 
Win  her  that  weepeth 

To  slumber  from  woe  ; 
Bid  thy  wave's  music 

Roll  through  her  dreams. 
Grief  ever  loveth 

The  kind  voice  of  streams. 

Bear  her  lone  spirit 

Aiar  on  the  sound 
Back  to  her  childhood, 

Her  life's  fairv  ground  ; 
Pass  like  the  whisper 

Of  love  that  is  gone — 
Flow,  Rio  V'erde  I 

Softly  flow  on ! 

Dark  glassy  water 

So  crimson'd  of  yore ! 
Love,  death,  and  sorrow 

Know  thy  green  shore. 
Thou  sliould'st  have  echfiCS 

For  grief's  deepest  tone — 
Flow,  Rio  Verde, 

Softly  flow  on ! 
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IV.— SEEK  BY  THE  SILVERY  DARRO. 

Seek  by  the  silvery  Darro, 

Wliere  jasmine  flowers  have  blown ; 
There  hath  she  left  no  footsteps  1 
— Weep,  weep,  the  maid  is  gone ! 

Seek  where  our  lady's  image 
Smiles  o'er  the  pine-hung  steep ; 

Hear  ye  not  there  lier  vespers  ? 
— Weep  for  the  parted,  weep ! 

Seek  in  the  porch  wliere  \ine-leave8 

O'ershade  her  father's  head  ? 
—Are  his  grey  hairs  left  lonely  ? 
— Weep !  her  bright  soul  is  fled. 


v.— SPANISH  EVENIMG  HYMN. 

Ave  !  now  let  prayer  and  music 
Meet  in  love  on  earth  and  sea  ! 

Now,  sweet  Mother  !  mny  the  weary 
Turn  from  this  cold  world  to  thee  1 

From  the  wide  and  restless  waters 

Hear  the  sailor's  hyinn  arise  ; 
From  his  watch-fire  'midst  the  mountains, 

Lo  I  to  thee  the  shepherd  cries  ! 

Yet,  when  thus  full  hearts  find  voices, 
If  o'erburden'd  souls  there  be. 

Dark  and  silent  in  their  anguish, 
Aid  those  captives  set  them  free  I 

Touch  them,  every  fount  unsealing. 
Where  the  frozen  tears  he  deep ; 

Thou,  the  Mother  of  all  sorrows, 
Aid,  oh !  aid  to  pray  and  weep ! 


(ri.— BIRD,  THAT  ART  SINGING  ON  EBRD'S  SIDa 

Bird,  that  art  singing  on  Ebro's  side ! 
Where  myrtle  shadows  make  dim  the  tide. 
Doth  sorrow  dwell  'midst  the  leaves  with  thee  ? 
Doth  song  avail  thy  full  heart  to  free  ? 
— Bird  of  the  midnight's  purple  sky  ! 
Teach  me  the  spell  of  thy  melody. 

Bird !  is  it  blighted  affection's  pain, 

Whence  the  sad  sweetness  flows  tlirough  thy  strain  I 

And  is  the  wound  of  that  arrow  still'd. 

When  thy  lone  music  the  leaves  hath  fUl'd  1 

— Bird  of^the  midnight's  purple  sky! 

Teach  me  the  spell  of  thy  melody. 


MOORISH  GATHERING  SONG.— ETC.-ETC.  3B1 

VII.— MOORISH  GATHERING  SONG, 

ZORZICO.* 

Chain's  on  the  cities !  gloom  in  the  air ! 
Come  to  the  hills !  fresh  breezes  are  there. 
Silence  and  tear  in  the  rich  orange  bowers ! 
Come  to  the  rocks  where  freedom  hath  towera. 

Come  from  the  Darro ! — changed  is  its  tone  ; 
Come  where  the  streams  no  bondage  have  known; 
Wildly  and  proudly  foaming  they  leap, 
Singing  of  freedom  from  steep  to  steep. 

Come  from  Alharabra  I  garden  and  grove 
Now  may  not  shelter  beauty  or  love. 
Blood  on  the  waters,  death  'midst  the  flowers ! 
— Only  the  spear  and  the  rock  are  ours. 


VIII.— THE  SOXG  OF  MINA'S  SOLDIERS. 

We  heard  thv  name,  O  Mina ! 

Far  through  our  hills  it  rang ; 
A  sound  more  strong  than  tempests. 

More  keen  than  armor's  clang. 

The  peasant  left  his  vintage. 
The  shepherd  gmsp'd  the  spear — 

— ^Ve  heard  thy  name,  O  Mina ! 
The  mountain  bands  are  here. 

As  eagles  to  the  dayspring, 

As  torrents  to  the  sea. 
From  every  dark  sierra 

So  nish'd  our  hearts  to  thee. 

Thv  spirit  is  our  banner. 

Thine  eye  our  beacon-sign. 
Thy  name  our  trumpet,  Mina  ! 

— The  mountain  bonds  are  thine. 


IX.— MOTHER,  OH!  SING  ME  TO  REST. 

A  CAJTCION. 

Mother  '  oh,  sing  me  to  rest 
As  in  my  bright  days  departed  : 
Sing  to  thy  child,  the  sick-hearted. 

Songs  for  a  spirit  oppress'd. 

Lav  tliis  tired  head  on  thy  breast  I 

Flo.vers  from  the  night-dew  are  closing 

"  The  Ziirzic.i  i«  an  extreiiielv  wild  anJ  singular  aatiqiie  Moctiall 
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Pilgrims  and  mouraers  reposing— 
— Moihci,  oh,  sing  me  to  rest ! 

Take  back  thy  bird  to  its  nest ! 

Weary  is  young  life  when  blighted, 
Heavy  this  love  unrequited  ; — 

— Mother,  oh !  sing  me  to  rest ! 


X^THERE  ARE  SOUNDS  IN  THE  DARK  RONCESVALLES 

There  are  sounds  in  the  dark  Roncesvalles, 

There  are  echoes  on  Biscay's  wild  shore  ; 
There  are  murmurs — but  not  of  the  torrent. 

Nor  the  wind,  nor  the  pine-forest's  roar. 
'Tis  a  day  of  the  spear  and  the  banner, 

Of  armmgs  and  hurried  farewells  ; 
Rise,  rise  on  your  mountains,  ye  Spaniards  ; 

Or  start  from  your  old  battle-dells. 

There  are  streams  of  unconquer'd  Asturias, 
That  have  roU'd  with  your  lather's  free  blood  ; 

Oh !  leave  on  the  graves  of  the  mighty, 
Proud  marks  where  their  children  have  stood ! 


THE  CURFEW-SONG  OF  ENGL.\ND. 

Hark  !  from  the  dim  church  tower, 

The  deep  slow  cuifew's  chime  ! 
—A  heavy  sound  unto  hall  and  bower 

In  England's  olden  time  ! 
Sadly  'twas  heard  bv  him  who  came 

From  the  fields  of  his  toil  at  ni^ht, 
And  who  might  not  see  his  own  nearth-flame 

In  his  children's  eyes  make  light. 

Sternly  and  sadly  heard, 

As  it  quench'd  the  wood-fire's  glow. 
Which  had  chcer'd  the  board  with  the  mirthful  wo;d 

And  the  red  wine's  foaming  flow  ! 
Uutil  that  sullen  boding  knell 

Flung  out  from  every  fane, 
On  harp,  and  lip,  and  spirit,  fell, 

With  a  weight  and  with  a  chain. 

Woe  for  the  pilgrim  then. 

In  the  wilci  deer's  forest  far  ! 
No  cottage-lamp,  to  the  haunts  of  men. 

Might  guide  him,  as  a  star. 
And  woe  for  him  whose  wakeful  soul. 

With  lone  aspirinss  fill'd, 
Would  have  lived  o'er  some  immortal  vroH 

Wnile  the  sounds  of  earth  were  stil  '<i  i 


THE  CALL  TO  BATTLE. 

And  yet  a  deeper  woe 

For  the  watcher  by  the  bed. 
Where  the  fondly  ioved  in  pain  lay  low. 

In  pain  and  sleepless  dread  ! 
For  tne  mother,  doom'd  unseen  to  keep 

By  the  dying  babe,  her  place, 
And  to  feel  its  flitting  pulse,  and  weep. 

Yet  not  behold  its  face ! 

Darkness  in  chieftain's  hall ! 

Darkness  in  peasant's  cot ! 
While  freedom,  imder  that  shadowy  pall. 

Sat  mourning  o'er  her  lot. 
Oh !  the  fire-side's  peace  we  well  may  prize ! 

For  blood  hath  flow'd  like  rain, 
Pour'd  forth  to  make  s^*eet  sanctuaries 

Of  England's  homes  again. 

Heap  the  yule-faegots  high. 

Till  the  red  light  fills  tfie  room  ! 
It  is  home's  own  hour  when  the  stormy  sky 

Grows  thick  with  evening-gloom. 
Gather  ye  round  the  holy  hearth, 

And  by  its  gladdening  blaze. 
Unto  thankful  bliss  we  will  change  our  mirth. 

With  a  thought  of  the  olden  days ! 


THE  CALL  TO  BATTLE. 

"  Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  treniSlings  of  distress. 
And  there  sudden  partines,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  herirt-?.  and  choking  sight. 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repealed." — Byron. 

The  vesper-bell,  from  church  and  tower, 

H^  st-nt  its  dying  sound  ; 
And  the  household,  in  the  hush  of  eve, 

\\  ere  met,  their  porch  aroimd. 

A  voice  rang  through  the  olive-wood,  with  a  sudden  trumpwt'i 
power—  [thering  hour— 

"  We  rise  on  all  our  hills !  come  forth !  'tis  thy  country's  ga- 

There's  a  gleam  of  spears  by  every  stream,  in  each  old  batfle- 
dell—  [well : 

Come  forth,  young  Juan !  bid  thy  home  a  brief  and  proaa  fare- 
Then  the  father  gave  his  son  the  sword. 

Which  a  hhndred  fight?  had  seen — 
"Away  !  and  bear  it  back,  my  boy  '. 
All  that  it  still  hath  been ! 
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"  Haste !  haste !  the  hunters  of  tne  foe  are  .ip,  ana  who  shaD 

stand 
The  lion-like  awakening  of  the  roused  indignant  land  ? 
Our  chase  shall  sound  through  each  detile  where  swept  the 

clarion's  blast. 
With  the  flying  footsteps  of  the  Moor  in  stormy  ages  past." 

Then  the  mother  kiss'd  her  son  with  tears 

That  o'er  his  dark  locks  fell  • 
"  I  bless,  1  bless  thee  o'er  and  o'er. 

Yet  I  slay  thee  not — Farewell !' 

"  One  moment !  but  one  moment  give  to  parting  thougnt  oi 

word ! 
It  is  no  time  for  woman's  tears  when  manhood's  neart  isstirr'd. 
Bear  but  the  memory  of  thy  love  about  thee  in  .he  fight, 
To  breathe  upon  th'  avenging  sword  a  spell  of  keener  might." 

And  a  maiden's  fond  adieu  was  heard. 

Though  deep,  vet  brief  and  low: 
"  In  the  vigil  in  trie  conflict,  love  ! 

My  prayer  shall  with  thee  go !" 

"  Come  forth !  come  as  the  torrent  comes  when  the  winter's 

chain  w  burst ! 
So  rushes  on  the  land's  revenge,  in  night  and  silence  nursed— 
The  night  is  past,  the  silence  o'er — on  all  our  hills  we  rise — 
We  wait  thee,  youth !  sleep,  dream  no  more !  the  voice  of  bat 

tie  cries." 

There  were  sad  hearts  in  a  dnrken'd  home. 

When  the  brave  had  left  their  bower ; 
But  the  strength  of  prayer  and  sacrifice 

Was  with  them  in  that  hour. 


SONGS  FOR  SUMMER  HOURS. 


I.— AND  I  TOO  IN  ARCADIA. 

A  celebrated  picture  of  Ponssin  represents  a  tand  of  shepherd  youth* 
and  maidens  suddenly  checked  in  their  wanderiijis.  and  aifected 
with  various  emotions,  by  the  sight  of  a  tomb  \vh;ch  bears  this  in- 
scription— "  £t  in  Arcadia  ego.'  \ 

They  have  wander'd  in  their  glee 
With  the  butterfly  and  bee  ; 
They  have  climb'd  o'er  heathery  swells. 
They  have  wound  through  forest  dells ; 
Mountain  moss  hath  felt  their  tread. 
Woodland  streams  their  way  have  led  ; 
Flowers,  in  deepest  shadowy  nooks, 
Nurslings  of  the  loneliest  brooks. 


THE  WAXDERIXG  WISD. 

Unto  them  have  vielded  op 
Fragrant  bril  and  starry  cup : 
Chaplets  are  on  every  brow — 
What  hath  staid  the  wand'rers  now  t 
Lo !  a  erey  and  rustic  tomb, 
Bower'd  amidst  the  rich  wood  gioom ; 
Whence  these  w<Htls  their  stricken  spirits  metl, 
— "  I  too.  Shepherds !  in  Arcadia  dwelt." 

There  is  many  a  sammer  soond 

That  pale  sepokfare  aroond  ; 

Throogfa  the  shade  youns  birds  are  gbmciiig, 

bisect-wings  in  son-etreaks  dancing ; 

Glimpses  ot  blue  festal  skies 

Pounng  in  when  soft  wmds  rise ; 

Violets  o'er  the  turf  below 

Shedding  oat  their  warmest  glow ; 

Yet  a  spirit  not  its  own 

O'er  the  greenwood  now  is  thrown ! 

Something  of  an  onder-note 

Throosfa  Its  music  seems  to  float, 

SometEing  of  a  stillness  grey 

Creeps  across  the  laoghing  day : 

Something,  dimly  from  those  old  words  felt, 

— '^  I  too,  Shepherds  I  in  Arcadia  dwelt." 

Was  some  gentle  kindred  maid 

In  that  ^ve  with  di^es  laid  ? 

Some  &ir  creature,  with  the  tone 

Of  whose  voice  a  jov  is  gone. 

Leaving  melody  and  minh 

Poorer  on  this  alter'd  earth  ? 

Is  it  thas  ?  that  so  they  stand. 

Dropping  fiowere  from  every  hand  ? 

Flowers  and  lyres,  and  gather'd  store 

Of  red  wild-fmit  prned  no  more ! 

— No !  from  that  bright  band  of  mora. 

Not  cne  link  hath  yet  been  torn ; 

'Tis  the  shadow  ot'the  tomb 

Falling  o'er  the  sammer-bloom. 

O'er  the  flush  of  love  and  life 

Passing  with  a  sadden  strife ; 

'Tis  the  low  prophetic  breath 

Maimoiing  from  that  boose  ol  deatn. 

Whose  &int  whisper  thus  their  hearts  can  md^ 

"I  too.  Shepherds!  in  Arcadia  dwelt." 


II.— THE  W.\XDEEING  WI.VD. 

The  Wind,  the  wandering  Wind 
Of  the  golden  stmmier  cTca 
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Whence  is  the  thrilling  mamc 
Of  it3  tones  amongst  the  Teavea ! 

Oh !  is  it  from  the  waters, 
Or  from  the  long  tall  grass  ? 

Or  is  it  from  the  hollow  rocks 
Through  which  its  breathings  paasl 

Or  is  it  from  the  voices 

Of  all  in  one  combined, 
That  it  wins  the  tone  of  mastery? 

The  Wind,  the  wandering  Wind  ! 
No,  no !  the  strange,  sweet  accents 

That  with  it  come  and  go, 
They  are  not  from  the  osiers, 

Nor  the  iir-trees  whispering  low. 

They  are  not  of  the  waters, 

Nor  of  the  cavcrn'd  hill : 
'Tis  the  human  love  within  us 

That  gives  them  power  to  thrill. 
They  touch  the  links  of  memory 

Around  our  spirits  twined. 
And  we  start,  and  weep,  and  tremble. 

To  the  Wind,  the  wandering  Wind ! 


111.— YE  ARE  NOT  MISS'D,  FAIR  FLOWERS. 

Ye  are  not  miss'd,  fair  flowers,  that  late  were  spreading 
The  summer's  glow  by  fount  and  breezy  grot ; 

There  falls  the  dew,  its  fairy  favors  shedding, 
The  leaves  dance  on,  the  young  birds  miss  you  not. 

Still  plays  the  sparkle  o'er  the  rippling  water, 
0  lily !  whence  thy  cup  of  pearl  is  gone  ; 

The  bright  wave  mourns  not  for  its  loveliest  daughter, 
There  is  no  sorrow  in  the  wind's  low  tone. 

And  thou,  meek  hyacinth !  afar  is  roving 
The  bee  that  oft  thy  trembling  bells  hath  kiss'd  ; 

Cradled  ye  were,  fair  flowers !  'midst  all  things  loving, 
A  joy  to  all — ^yet,  yet,  ye  are  not  miss'd ! 

Ye,  that  were  born  to  lend  the  sunbeam  gladness. 
And  the  winds  fragrance,  wandering  where  they  list. 

Oh !  it  were  breathing  words  too  deep  in  sadness. 
To  say — earth's  human  flowera  not  more  are  miss'd. 


IV.— WILLOW  SONG. 


Willow  !  in  thy  breezy  moan, 
I  can  hear  a  deeper  tone  ; 


LEAVE  ME  NOT  YET.-  THE  ORAXGE  BOUGH.   Mi 

Through  thy  leaves  come  whispering  lovr 
Faiat  sweet  sounds  of  lon^  agi^ 

Willow,  sijimnij  willow  • 

Many  a  mournful  tale  of  old 
Heart-sick  love  to  thee  hath  told. 
Gathering  from  thy  golden  bougti 
Leaves  to  cojI  his  burning  brow. 

Willow,  sighing  wiliow  ? 

Many  a  swan-like  song  to  thee 
Hath  been  sung,  thou  gentle  tree  ! 
Many  a  lute  its  last  lament 
Dowii  thy  moonlight  stream  hath  sent : 

Willow,  sighing  willow ! 

Therefore,  wave  and  murmur  on  I 
Sigh  for  sweet  affections  gone. 
And  for  tuneful  voices  tied. 
And  for  love,  whose  heart  hath  bled. 

Ever,  willow,  willow ! 


v.— LEAVE  ME  NOT  YET. 

IxATE  me  not  yet — through  rosy  skies  from  far. 
But  now  the  song-birds  to  their  nests  return  ; 

The  quivering  image  of  the  tii^t  pale  star 
On  the  dim  lake  scarce  yet  begins  to  bum : 

Leave  me  not  yet ! 

Not  yet !— oh,  hark !  low  tones  from  hidden  streams. 
Piercing  the  shivery  leaves,  even  now  arise  ; 

Their  voices  mingle  not  with  daylight  dreams. 
They  are  of  vesper's  hymns  and  harmonies : 

Leave  me  not  yet ! 

My  thoughts  are  like  those  gentle  sounds,  dear  love ! 

By  day  shut  up  in  their  own  still  recess, 
They  wait  for  dews  on  earth,  for  stars  above, 

Then  to  breathe  out  their  soul  of  tenderness : 

Leave  me  not  yet ! 


VI.— THE  ORANGE  BOUGH. 

Oh  !  bring  me  one  sweet  orange-bougn. 
To  fan  my  cheek,  to  cool  my  5row ; 
One  bouaih,  with  pearly  blossoms  dre^. 
And  bind  it,  mother  I  on  my  breast ! 

Go,  peek  the  CTOve  along  the  shon.-, 
Whose  odors  1  must  breathe  no  more ; 
89 
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The  grove  wliere  every  scented  tree 
'nmlTs  to  the  deep  voice  of  the  sea. 

On !  Love's  fond  sighs,  and  fervent  prayer, 
And  wild  farewell,  are  lingering  there  : 
Each  leafs  light  whisper  hath  a  tone. 
My  faint  heart,  even  in  death,  would  own. 

Then  bear  me  thence  one  bough,  to  shed 
Life  s  parting  sweetness  round  my  head. 
And  bind  it,  mother !  on  my  breast 
When  I  am  laid  in  lonely  rest. 


VII.-THE  STREAM  SET  FREP. 

Flow  on,  rejoice,  make  music, 

Briorht  livino;  stream  set  free . 
The  troubled  haunts  of  care  and  strife 

Were  not  for  thee ! 

The  woodland  is  thy  country, 

Thou  art  all  its  own  ag;iin  ; 
The  wild  birds  are  thy  kmdred  race, 

That  fear  no  chain. 

Flow  on,  rejoice,  make  music 

Unto  the  glistening  leaves  ! 
Thou,  the  beloved  ol  balmy  winds 

And  golden  eves. 

Once  more  the  holy  starlight 

Sleeps  calm  upon  thy  breast. 
Whose  brightness  bears  no  token  more 

Of  man's  unrest. 

Mow,  and  let  freeborn  music 

Flow  with  thy  wavy  line. 
While  the  stock-dove's  lingering,  loving  voiot 

Comes  blent  with  thine. 

And  the  green  reeds  quivering  o'er  thee. 

Strings  of  the  forest-lyre, 
All  fill'd  with  answering  spirit-sounds. 

In  joy  respire. 

Yet,  'midst  thy  song's  glad  changes. 

Oh !  keep  one  pityinw  tone 
For  gentle  hearts,  that  Dear  to  thee 

Their  sadness  lone. 

One  sound,  of  all  the  deepest, 

To  bring,  like  healing  dew, 
A  sense,  that  nature  ne'er  forsakes 

The  meek  and  true. 


TUE  SUMMER'S  CALL. 


Then,  then,  rejoice,  mnke  music. 
Thou  stream,  thou  dad  and  free ! 

The  shadows  of  all  gforious  dowers 
Be  set  in  thee ! 


VIIL— THE  SUMMER'S  CALL. 

Come  away !  the  sunny  hours 
Woo  thee  far  to  founts  and  bowers. 
O'er  the  very  waters  now. 

In  their  play. 
Flowers  are  shedding  beauty's  glow — 

Come  away  I 
Where  the  lily's  tender  gleam 
Quivers  on  the  glancing  stream — 

Come  away ! 

AH  the  air  is  filled  with  sound. 
Soft,  and  sultry,  and  profound  ; 
Alurmurs  through  the  shadowy  graa 

Lightly  stray  ; 
Faint  winds  whisper  as  they  pass — 

Come  away  ; 
VVhere  the  bee's  deep  music  swells 
From  the  trembling  tox^lo\e  bells — 

Come  away: 

In  the  skies  the  sapphire  blue 
Now  hath  won  its  richest  hue  ; 
In  the  woods  the  breath  of  song 

Night  and  day 
Floats  with  leafy  scents  along — 

Come  away ! 
Where  the  boughs  with  dewy  gloom 
Darken  each  thick  bed  of  bldbin — 

Come  away ! 

In  the  deep  heart  of  the  rose 
Now  the  crimson  love-hue  glow? ; 
Now  the  glow-worm's  lamp  by  nigh* 

Sheds  a  ray. 
Dreamy,  starry,  greenly  brijrht — 

Come  away ! 
Where  the  fairy  cup-moss  lies, 
With  the  wild-wood  strawberries, 

Come  away ! 

Now  each  tree  by  summer  crown'd. 
Sheds  its  own  rich  twilight  round ; 
Glancing  there  from  sun  to  shade. 
Bright  wings  play ; 
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There  the  deer  its  couch  hath  made- 
Come  away ! 
Where  the  smooth  leaves  of  the  Hme 
Glisten  ia  their  honey-time — 
Come  away — away  ! 


1X.-0H!  SKYLARK,  FOR  THY  WING. 

Oh  !  Skylark,  for  thy  wing ! 

Thou  bird  of  joy  and  light, 
That  I  might  soar  and  sing 
At  heaven's  empyreal  height ! 

With  the  heathery  hills  beneath  me. 

Whence  the  streams  in  glory  spring. 
And  the  pearly  clouds  to  wreath  mc, 
Oh,  Skylark !  on  thy  wing  I 
Free,  free  from  earth-bom  fear, 

I  would  range  the  blessed  skies. 
Through  the  blue  divinely  clear. 
Where  the  low  mists  cannot  rise ! 
And  a  thousand  joyous  measures 

From  my  chainless  heart  sliould  spring, 
Like  the  bri^lit  rain's  vernal  treasures. 
As  I  wander'd  on  thy  wing. 

But  oh  !  the  silver  chords, 

That  around  the  heart  are  spun. 
From  gentle  tones  and  words. 
And  kind  eyes  that  make  our  sun ! 
To  some  low  sweet  nest  returning, 
How  soon  my  love  would  bring. 
There,  there  the  dews  of  morning, 
Oh,  Skybrk !  on  thy  wing ! 


GENIUS  SINGING  TO  LOVE. 

"  That  voice  re-measurcs 
Wliatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 
The  things  of  nature  utter:  birds  or  trees, 
Or  where  the  tall  crass  'mid  the  heath-plant  waves. 
Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze." — Coleridge. 

I  HEARD  a  song  upon  the  wandering  wind, 
A  song  of  many  tones — though  one  full  soul 
Breathed  throush  them  all  imploringly  ;  and  made 
All  nature  as  they  pass'd,  all  quivering  leaves 
And  low  responsive  reeds  and  waters  thnll. 
As  with  the  consciousness  of  human  prayer. 
—At  times  the  passion-kindled  melody 
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Might  seem  to  gush  from  Sappho's  fervent  heart. 

Over  the  wild  sea-wave  • — at  times  the  strain 

Flow'd  with  more  plaintive  sweetness,  as  if  bom 

Of  Petrarch's  voice,  beside  the  lone  Vaucluse ; 

And  sometimes,  with  its  melancholy  swell, 

A  graver  sound  was  mingled,  a  deep  note 

Of  Tasso's  holy  lyre — yet  still  the  tones 

Were  of  a  suppliant , — "  Leave  me  not .'"  was  still 

The  burden  of  their  mu«ic  ;  and  I  knew 

The  lay  which  Genius,  in  its  loneliness. 

Its  own  still  world  amidst  th'  overpeopled  worlo 

Hath  ever  breathed  to  Love. 

They  crown  me  with  the  glistening  crown 
Borne  from  a  deathless  tree  ; 
1  hear  the  pealing  music  of  renown — 

0  Love !  forsake  me  not  • 
Mine  were  a  lone  dark  lot 

Bereft  of  thee! 
They  tell  me  tnat  my  soul  can  throw 
A  glory  o'er  the  earth  ; 
From  thee,  from  thee,  is  caught  that  golden  glow! 
Shed  by  thy  gentle  eyes 
It  gives  to  flower  and  skies, 
A  bright  new  birth  ! 

Thence  gleams  the  path  of  morning 
Over  the  kindling  hills,  a  sunny  zone .' 

Thence  to  its  heart  of  hearts  the  rose  is  burning 
With  lustre  not  its  own ! 

Thence  every  wood-recess 
Is  filled  with  lovelinss. 
Each  bower,  to  ring-doves  and  dim  violets  known 

I  see  all  beauty  by  the  ray 
That  streameth  from  thy  smile  ; 

Oh !  bear  it,  bear  it  not  away ! 
Can  that  sweet  Hght  besruile  ! 

Too  pure,  too  spirit-like,  it  seems 

To  linger  long  by  earthly  streams ; 

1  clasp  it  with  th'  alloy 

Of  fear  'midst  quivering  joy. 
Yet  must  I  perish  if  the  giff  depan— 
Leave  me  not,  Love  !  to  mine  own  beating  heart ! 

The  music  from  my  lyre 
With  thy  swift  step  would  flee  ; 

The  world's  cold  breath  would  quench  the  starry  fire 
In  my  deep  soul — a  temple  fill'd  with  thee ! 
Seal'd  would  the  fountains  lie, 
The  waves  of  harmony. 
Which  thou  alone  canst  free ! 

Like  a  sluine  'midst  rocks  forsaken. 
Whence  the  oracle  hath  fled ; 
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LLke  a  harp  wliich  none  midit  waken 

But  a  mighty  master  dead  ; 
Like  the  vase  of  a  perfume  scattcr'd, 

Such  would  my  spirit  be  ; 
So  mute,  so  void,  so  shatter'd. 

Bereft  of  thee ! 

Leave  me  not,  Love  !  or  if  this  earth 

Yield  not  lor  thee  a  home. 
If  the  bright  summer-land  of  thy  puie  birth 

Send  thee  a  silvery  voice  that  whispei-s — "  Come  /** 
I'hen,  with  the  glory  from  the  rose, 

With  the  sparkle  from  the  stream. 
With  the  light  thy  rainbow-presence  throws 

Over  the  poet's  dream  ; 
With  all  th'  Elvsian  hues 
Thjr  pathway  that  suffUse, 

With  joy,  with  music,  from  the  fading  grove. 

Take  me,  too,  heavenward,  oa  thy  wing,  sweet  Love. 


MUSIC  AT  A  DEATHBED 

'  Music  !  why  thy  power  employ 
Only  lor  the  sons  of  joy  1 
Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal,  or  at  nuptial  leasts  ? 
Rather  thy  lenient  nuuil)ers  pour 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour ; 
And  with  some  softly-whisper'd  air 
Smooth  the  brow  of  dumb  despair !" 

Warton  from  Earwi4*» 

Bring  music !  stir  the  brooding  air 

With  an  ethereal  breath ! 
Bring  sounds,  my'struggling  soul  to  bear 

Up  from  the  couch  of  death ! 

A  voice,  a  flute,  a  dreamy  lay, 

Such  as  the  southern  breeze 
Mieht  waft,  at  golden  fall  of  day. 

O'er  blue  transparent  seas ! 

Oh  no !  not  such  that  lingering  spell 

Would  lure  me  back  to  life. 
When  my  wean'd  heart  hath  said  farewell, 

And  passed  the  gates  of  strife. 

Let  not  a  sigh  of  human  love 

Blend  witli  the  song  its  tone ! 
Let  no  disturbing  echo  move" 

One  that  must  die  alone ! 

But  pour  a  solemn-breathing  strairj 

Fiird  with  the  soul  of  prayer  ! 
Let  a  life's  conflict  fear  and  pain, 

And  trembling  hope  be  there. 


MARSHAL  SCHU'ERIN'S  GRAVE. 

Deeper,  yet  deeper !  in  my  thought 

Lies  more  prevailing  sound, 
A  harmony  intensely  fraught 
With  pleading  moie  profound: 

A  passion  imto  music  given, 

A  sweet  yet  piercing  cry : 
A  breaking  heart's  appeal  to  Heaven, 

A  bright  faith's  victory ! 

Deeper !    Oh !  may  no  richer  power 

Be  in  those  notes  enshrined  ? 
Can  all,  which  crowds  on  earth's  last  hoar, 

No  fuller  language  find  ? 

Away !  and  hush  the  feeble  song. 

And  let  the  chord  be  still'd ! 
For  in  another  land  erelon? 

My  dream  shall  be  fulfill'd. 


MARSHAL  SCHWERIN'S  GRAVE, 
'1  same  upon  the  tomb  of  Marshal  Schwerin — a  plain  quiet  ceno 
taph,  erected  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  corn-tield.  na^e  verj-  spot 
where  he  closed  a  lone,  faithful,  and  glorious  career  in  arms.  He 
fell  here  at  eighty  years  of  age.  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment, 
the  standard  of  it  waving  in  his  hand.  His  seat  was  in  the  lea- 
thern saddle — his  foot  in  the  iron  :<tirrup — his  tiiigers  reined  lh« 
young  war-horse  to  the  last."— .Votea  and  RefitctionM  duri^  < 
Ramble  in  GmanHi/.] 

Thoc  didst  fall  in  the  field  with  thy  silver  hair. 

And  a  banner  in  thy  hand  ; 
Thou  wen  laid  to  rest  from  thv  battles  there. 

By  a  proudly  mournful  band. 

In  the  camp,  on  the  steed,  to  the  bugle's  blaat 

Thy  long  bright  years  had  .'^ped  ; 
And  a  warrior's  bier  was  thine  at  last. 

When  the  snows  had  crown'd  thy  head. 
Many  had  fallen  by  thy  side  old  chief! 

Brothers  and  friends,  perchance  ; 
But  thou  wert  yet  as  the  fadele^  leaf. 

And  fight  was  in  ihy  glance. 
The  soldier's  heart  at  thy  step  leap'd  high 

And  thy  voice  the  war-horse  knew : 
And  the  first  to  arm,  when  the  foe  was  nigh, 

Wert  thou  the  bold  and  true. 

Now  may'st  thou  slumber — thy  work  is  done — 

Thou  of  the  well-worn  sword  ! 
From  the  stormy  fight  in  thy  fame  thou'rt  gone. 

But  not  to  the  festal  board. 

The  com  sheaves  whisper  thv  grave  around. 
Where  fiery  blood  hath  flow'd : 
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Oh  !  lover  of  battle  and  trumpet-sound! 
Thou  art  couch'd  in  a  still  abode  1 

A  quiet  home  from  the  noonday's  glare, 
And  the  breath  of  the  wintry  blast — 

Didst  thou  toil  through  the  days  of  thy  silvery  hair, 
To  win  thee  but  tnis  at  last  ? 


THE  FALLEN  LIME-TREE. 

Oh,  joy  of  the  peasant !    O  stately  lime ! 
Thou  art  fall'n  in  thy  golden  honey-time. 
Thou  whose  wavy  shadows, 

Long  and  long  ago, 
Screen'd  our  grey  lorefathers 
From  the  noontide's  glow ; 
Thou,  beneath  whose  branches, 

Touch'd  with  nioonlignt  gleams. 
Lav  our  earlv  pi:)ets, 
XVrapt  in  fairy  dreams. 
O  tree  of  our  fathers !    O  hallow'd  tree ! 
A  glory  is  gone  from  our  home  with  thee. 

Where  shall  now  the  weary 

Rest  tlirough  summer  eves? 
Or  the  bee  find  honey, 

As  on  thy  sweet  leaves  ? 
Where  shall  now  the  ringdove 

Build  again  her  nest  ? 
She  so  long  the  inmate 

Of  thy  fragrant  breast  ? 
But  the  sons  of  the  peasant  have  lost  in  thee 
Far  more  than  the  ringdove,  far  more  than  the  bee . 

These  may  yet  find  coverts 

Leafy  and  profound, 
Full  of  dewy  dimness, 

Odor  and  soft  sound : 
But  the  gentle  memories 

Clinging  all  to  thee, 
When  shall  they  be  gathcr'd 

Round  another  tree  ? 
Oh  pride  of  our  fathers !    O  hallow'd  tree ! 
I'he  crown  of  the  hamlet  is  fallen  in  thee ! 


SONGS  OF  CAPTIVITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

One  hour  for  distant  homes  to  weep 
'Miilst  Afric's  burning  sands, 

One  silent  sunset  hour  was  given 
To  the  slaves  of  many  lands. 


THE  BROTHERS  DrRGE.— THE  ALPLNE  HORN. 

They  say  beneath  a  lonelv  palm. 

In  the  garden's  of  their' lord; 
And  niingling  with  tlie  fountain  s  tone. 

Their  songs  of  exile  pour'd. 
And  strangely,  sadly,  did  those  lays. 

Of  Alp  and  ocean  sound, 
With  Afric's  wild  red  skies  aoovc, 

And  solemn  wastes  aroiuid 

Broken  with  tears  were  oft  their  tones. 
And  most  when  most  they  tried 

To  breathe  of  hope  and  liberty, 
From  hearts  that  inly  diei 

So  met  the  sons  of  many  lands, 

Parted  by  mount  and  main  ; 
So  did  they  sin^  in  brotherhojd, 

Made  kmdred  by  the  chain. 


1.— THE  BROTHER'S  DIRGE 

Jjf  the  proud  old  fanes  of  England 

My  warrior-fethers  he, 
Banners  hang  drooping  o'er  their  dust 
With  gorgeous  blazonr>'. 
But  thou,  but  thou,  my  brother .' 
O'er  thee  dark  billows  sweep 
The  best  and  bravest  heart  oi  all 
Is  shrouded  by  the  deep. 

In  the  old  high  wars  of  England 

Mv  noble  fathers  bled  ; 
For  her  lion-kings  of  lance  and  g)ear, 
They  went  down  to  the  dead. 
But  thou,  but  thou,  my  brother! 
Thy  life-drops  flow'd  for  me — 
Would  I  were  with  thee  in  thy  i«t. 
Young  sleeper  of  the  aea. 

In  a  %helter'd  home  of  England 

Our  sister  dwells  alone," 
With  quick  heart  listening  for  the  sound 
Of  footsteps  that  are  gone, 
She  little  dreams,  my  brother! 

Of  the  wild  fate  we  have  found ; 
I,  'midst  the  Afric  sands  a  slave. 
Thou,  by  the  daHi  seas  bound. 


II.— THE  ALPLNE  HORN. 

The  Alpine  horn !  the  Alpine  horn ! 
Oh !  throufjh  my  natiye  sky. 
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Might  I  but  hear  its  deep  notes  borne 
Once  more — but  once — and  die ! 

Yet,  no!  'midst  breezy  hills  thy  breath. 
So  full  of  hope  and  morn, 

Would  win  me  from  the  bed  of  death— 
O  joyous  Alpine  horn ! 

But  here  the  echo  of  that  blast. 
To  many  a  battle  known, 

Seems  mournfully  to  wander  past, 
A  wild,  shrill,  wailing  tone  ! 

Haunt  me  no  more !  for  slavery's  air 
Thy  proud  notes  were  not  born  ; 

The  dream  but  deepens  my  despair 
Be  hush'd  thou  Alpine  horn ! 


111.— O  YE  VOICES. 

O  TE  voices  round  my  own  hearth  singing '. 

As  the  wmds  of  IVlay  to  memory  sweet, 
Might  I  yet  return,  a  worn  heart  bringing. 

Would  those  vernal  tones  the  wanderer  greet, 
Once  again  ? 

Never,  never.  Spring  hnth  smiled  and  parted 
Oft  since  then  your  fond  farewell  was  said  ; 

O'er  the  green  turf  of  the  gentle-hearted 
Summer's  hand  the  rose-leaves  may  have  shed, 
Oft  again  ? 

Or  jf  still  around  my  heart  ye  linger. 

Yet,  sweet  voices !  there  must  change  have  come  ; 
Years  have  quell'd  the  free  soul  of  the  singer, 

Veraal  tones  shall  greet  the  wanderer  home, 
Ne'er  ag?in ! 


IV.— I  DREAM  OF  ALL  THINGS  FREE. 

I  DREAM  of  all  things  free  ! 

Of  a  gallant,  gallant  bark. 
That  sweeps  through  storm  and  sea, 

Like  an  arrow  to  its  mark ! 
Of  a  stag  that  o'er  the  hills 

Goes  bounding  in  his  glee  ; 
Of  a  thousand  flashing  nils — 

Of  all  things  glad  and  free. 

\  dream  of  some  proud  bird, 

A  bright-eyed  mountain  king ! 
It  my  visions  1  have  heard 

"The  rushing  of  his  wing, 


FAB  O'ER  THE  SEA 

I  follow  some  wild  river, 

Oa  whose  breast  no  sail  may  be  ; 
Dark  woods  around  it  sliiver — 

— I  dream  of  all  things  free  ? 

Of  a  happy  forest  child. 

With  the  fawns  and  flowers  at  play  ; 
Of  an  Indian  'midst  the  wild. 

With  the  stare  to  guide  his  way : 
Of  a  chief  his  warriors  leading. 

Of  an  archer's  greenwood  tree  : — 
My  heart  in  chains  is  hl<*odin^, 

And  I  dream  of  all  thirds  free  ? 


v.— F.\R  O'ER  THE  SEA. 

Where  are  the  vintage  songa 

Wandering  in  glee ! 
Where  dance  the  peasant  bandi 

Joyoos  and  free  ( 
Under  a  kind  blue  sky. 
Where  doth  my  birthpiace  lie  \ 

— Far  o'er  the  sea. 

Where  floats  the  myrtle-scent 

O'er  vale  and  lea. 
When  evening  calls  the  dove 

Homewards  to  flee  ? 
Where  doth  the  orange  gleam 
Soft  on  my  native  stream  \ 

— Far  o'er  the  sea  ? 

WTiere  are  sweet  eyes  of  love 

Watching  for  me  I 
Where  o'er  the  cabin  roof 

Waves  the  green  tree  ? 
Where  speaks  the  v(  sper-chime 
Still  of  a  holy  time  ? 

—Far  o'er  the  sea ! 

Dance  on  ye  vintage  bands. 

Fearless  and  free ! 
Still  &esh  and  greenly  wave. 

My  father's  tree ! 
Still  smile,  ye  kind  blue  skies  ! 
Though  your  son  pines  and  dies 

Far  o'er  the  sea ! 


VI.— THE  INVOCATION. 

Ob  !  an  thou  still  on  earth,  my  love  ? 
My  only  love  I 
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Or  smiling  in  a  brighter  home, 
Far,  far  above  ? 

Oh !  is  thy  sweet  voice  fled,  my  love  T 
Thy  light  step  gone  ? 

And  art  thou  not  in  earth  or  heaven, 
Still,  still  my  own  ] 

I  see  thee  with  thy  gleaming  hair. 
In  midnight  dreams ! 

But  cold,  and  clear,  and  spirit-like, 
Thy  soft  eye  seems. 

Peace  in  thy  saddest  hour,  my  love  ! 

Dwelt  on  thy  brow  ; 
But  sonusthin^  mournfully  divine 

There  shiueth  now ! 

And  silent  ever  is  thy  lip. 

And  pale  thy  cheek ; — 

Oh !  art  thou  earth's,  or  art  thou  heaven's, 
Speak  to  me,  speak ! 


VII.— THE  SONG  OF  HOPE. 

Droop  not,  my  brothers !  I  hear  a  glad  strain — 

We  shall  burst  forth  hke  streams  from  the  winter  night's  chain , 

A  flag  is  unfurl'd  a  bright  star  of  the  sea, 

A  ransom  approaches — we  yet  shall  be  free ! 

Where  the  pines  wave,  where  the  light  chamois  leaps. 
Where  the  lone  eagle  hath  built  on  the  steeps: 
Where  the  snows  glisten,  the  mountain-rills  foam, 
Free  as  the  falcon's  wing,  yet  siiall  we  roam. 

Where  the  hearth  shines,  where  the  kind  looks  are  met. 
Where  the  smiles  mingle,  our  place  shall  be  yet ! 
Crossing  the  desert,  o'ersweeping  the  sea — 
Droop  not,  my  Brothers  we  yet  shall  be  freft ! 


THE  BIRD  AT  SEA. 

Bird  of  the  greenwood  ! 

Oh !  why  art  thou  here  ? 
Leaves  dance  not  o'er  thee, 

Flowers  bloom  not  near. 
All  the  sweet  waters 
>     Far  hence  are  at  play — 
Bird  of  the  greenwood ! 

Away,  away ! 

Where  the  mast  quivers. 
Thy  place  will  not  be. 


THE  DYIXG  GIKL  AND  FLOWERS 

As  'midst  the  waving 

Of  wild  rose  and  tree. 
How  should'st  thou  battle 

With  storm  and  with  spray  ? 
Bird  of  the  greenwood. 

Away,  away ! 

Or  art  thou  seeking 

Some  brighter  land, 
Where  by  the  south  wind 

Vine  leaves  are  fann'd ' 
'Midst  the  wild  billows 

\\'hy  then  delay  ? 
Bird  of  the  grsenwood  I 

Away,  away ! 

"  Chide  not  my  lingering 

Where  storms  are  diirk  ; 
A  hand  that  hath  nursed  me 

Is  in  the  bark  ; 
A  heart  that  hath  cherish'd 

Through  winter's  long  day. 
So  I  turn  from  the  greenwood. 

Away,  away !" 


THE  DYI.NG  GIRL  .\XD  FLO\VERS. 

"1  desire  as  I  look  on  these,  the  ornaments  and  children  of  earth, 
lo  know  whether,  indeed,  such  things  I  shall  see  no  more  ? — whethel 
tney  have  no  likeness,  no  archetype  in  the  world  in  which  my  fatnre 
borne  is  to  be  cast  7  or  whether  they  have  their  images  above,  onlj 
wrought  In  a  more  wondrous  and  delightful  mould." 

Conversations  Kith  an  ambitious  Stttdent  m  Ol  kea'A 

Bear  them  not  from  gra^y  dells 
Where  wild  bees  have  honey-cells ; 
Not  from  where  sweet  water-sounds 
Thrill  the  greenwood  to  its  bounds . 
Not  to  waste  their  scented  breath 
On  the  silent  room  of  Death ! 

Kindred  to  the  breeze  they  are, 
And  the  glow-worm's  emerald  star 
And  the  bird,  whose  song  is  tree 
And  the  many-whispering  tree . 
Oh  !  too  deep  a  love,  and  vain. 
They  would  win  to  eanh  again. 

Spread  them  not  before  the  eyes, 
Closing  fast  on  summer  skies  I 
Woo  thou  not  the  spirit  back 
From  its  lone  and  viewless  track, 
With  the  bright  things  which  have  birth 
W«de  o'er  ail  the  color'd  earth ! 
90 
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With  the  violet's  breath  would  rise 
Thoughts  too  sad  for  her  who  dies ; 
*       From  the  lily's  pearl-cup  shed, 

Dreams  too  sweet  would  haunt  her  bed; 
Dreams  of  youth — of  spring-time  eves- 
Music — beauty — all  she  leaves ! 

Hush !  'tis  thou  that  dreaming  art, 
Calmer  is  her  gentle  heart. 
Yes  !  o'er  fountain,  vale,  and  grove 
Leaf  and  flower  hath  gushed  her  love  ; 
But  that  passion,  deep  and  true. 
Knows  not  of  a  last  adieu. 

Types  of  lovelier  forms  than  these, 
In  their  fragile  mould  she  sees  ; 
Shadows  of  yet  richer  things. 
Born  beside  immortal  springs. 
Into  fuller  glory  wrought. 
Kindled  by  surpassing  thought ! 

Therefore,  in  the  lily's  leaf, 
She  can  read  no  word  of  grief; 
O'er  the  woodbine  she  can  dwell, 
Murmuring  not — Fareweill  farewell! 
And  her  dim,  yet  speaking  eye, 
Greets  the  violet  solemnly. 

Therefore  once,  and  yet  again. 
Strew  them  o'er  her  bed  of  pain , 
From  her  chamber  take  the  gloom 
With  a  light  and  flush  of  bloom  : 
So  should  one  depart,  who  goes 
Where  no  death  can  touch  the  rose. 


THE  IVY -SONG.* 


On !  how  could  fancy  crown  with  thee. 

In  ancient  days,  the  God  of  Wine, 
And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be 

Gonmanion  of  the  Vine  ? 
Ivy !  thy  home  is  where  each  sound 

Of  revelry  hath  long  been  o'er 
Where  song  and  beaker  once  went  round, 

But  now  are  known  no  more. 

Where  long-fallen  gods  recline. 
There  the  place  is  thine. 

The  Roman  on  his  battle-plains, 
Where  kings  before  his  eagles  bent, 

♦This  song,  as  originally  written,  tlie  reader  will  have  met  witti 
In  an  earlier  pirt  of  this  publication.  Being  afterwards  coniplcteljf 
remoddled  by  Mrs.  Heiuans,  perhaps  no  ajiology  is  requisite  for  its 
Pa-insertion  here. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  ST.  PATRICKa  «U 

With  thee,  amidst  exulting  strains, 

Shadow'd  the  victor's  tent : 
Though  shining  there  in  deathless  green. 
Triumphantly  thy  boughs  might  wave. 
Better  thou  lovest  the  silent  scene 
Around  the  victor's  grave — 

Urn  and  sculpture  half  di\-ine 
Yield  their  place  to  thine. 

The  cold  halls  of  the  regal  dead. 

Where  lone  the  Italian  sunbeams  dwell. 
Where  hollow  sounds  the  lightest  tread — 

Ivy  !  they  know  thee  well ! 
And  far  above  the  festal  vine, 

Thou  wavest  where  once-proud  banners  hung 
Where  mouldering  turrets  crest  the  Rhine, 

— The  Rhine,  still  fresh  and  youn^  ! 
Tower  and  rampart  o'er  the  Rhine, 
Ivy !  all  are  thine ! 

Hi»h  from  the  fields  of  air  look  down — 

Those  ejTies  of  a  vanished  race. 
Where  harp,  and  battle,  and  renown. 

Have  passed,  and  left  no  trace. 
But  thou  art  there  I — serenely  bright. 

Meeting  the  mountain  storms  with  bloom. 
Thou  that  wilt  climb  the  loftiest  height. 

Or  crown  the  lowhest  tomb! 
h-y,  Ivy !  all  are  thine. 
Palace,  hearth,  and  shrine. 

'Tis  still  the  same  ;  our  pilgrim  tread 
O'er  classic  plains  through  deserts  free. 
On  the  mute  path  of  ages  tied, 

Still  meets  decay  aiid  thee. 
And  still  let  man  his  fabrics  rear, 

August  in  beauty,  stem  in  power, 
— Days  pass — thou  Ivy  never  sere,* 

And  thou  shalt  have  thy  dower. 

All  are  thine,  or  must  be  thine — 
Temple,  pillar,  shrine ! 


THE  MUSIC  OP  ST.  P.\TRICK'S. 

The  choral  music  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  is  alnv^t  nc 
rivalled  in  its  combined  powers  of  voice,  organ,  and  scientific  skilL 
The  majestic  harmony  of  effect  thus  produced,  is  not  a  little  deep- 
ened by  the  character  of  the  church  itself;  which  though  small, 
yet  with  its  dark  rich  fretwork,  kniehtly  helmets  and  banners,  and 
old  monumental  elfisies,  seems  all  filled  and  overshadowed  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalrous  antiquity.  The  im.isination  never  fails  to 
recogiiixe  it  as  a  fitting  scene  for  high  solemnities  of  old ; — ^a  place 

•  "  Ye  myrtles  brown,  and  ivy  never  sere." — Lyeidas. 
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to  witness  the  solitary  rigil  of  arms,  or  to  resound  with  tlie  fancra 
march  at  the  burial  of  some  warlike  king. J 

••  All  the  chntr 
Bang  Hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas.*' — MiUoru 

Agaix!  oh,  send  that  anthem  peal  again 
Through  the  arch'd-roof  in  triumph  to  the  sky  ! 
Bid  the  old  tombs  ring  proudly  to  the  strain, 
The  banners  thrill  as  it  with  victory  I 

Such  sounds  the  warrior  awe  struck  might  have  heard, 
While  arm'd  for  fields  of  chivalrous  renown  : 
Such  the  high  hearts  of  kings  might  well  have  stirr'ci, 
While  throbbing  still  beneath  the  recent  crown ! 

Those  notes  once  more !  they  bear  my  soul  away, 
They  lend  the  wings  of  morning  to  its  flight ; 
No  earthly  passion  m  th'  exulting  lay, 
Whispers  one  tone  to  win  me  from  that  height. 

All  is  of  Heaven ! — Yet  wherefore  to  mine  eye 
Gush  the  vain  tears  unbidden  from  their  source  ? 
Even  while  the  waves  of  that  strong  harmony 
Roll  with  my  spirit  on  their  sounding  course  f 

Wherefore  must  rapture  its  full  heart  reveal 
Thus  by  the  burst  of  sorrow's  token-shower  ? 
—Oh !  IS  it  not  that  humbly  we  may  feel 
Our  nature's  limit  in  its  proudest  hour  ? 


KEEXE,  OR  LAMENT  OF  AN  IRISH  MOTHER  OVER  HER  SON. 

'This  lament  Is  Intended  to  Imitate  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Irish 
Keenes,  many  of  which  are  distinguished  l)y  a  \viUi  and  deep  pathoi 
end  other  characteristics  analogous  to  those  of  the  national  music  I 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-hair'd  son! 

Silent  and  dark ! 

There  is  blood  upon  the  threshold 
Whence  thy  step  went  forth  at  mom, 

Like  a  dancer's  in  its  fleetness. 
Oh,  my  bright  first-born  ! 

At  the  glad  sound  of  that  footstep, 

My  heart  within  me  smiled  ; 
— Thou  wert  brought  me  back  all  silent 

On  thy  bier  my  cliild ! 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on ; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-hair'd  son  ! 

Silent  and  dark  \ 

I  thought  to  see  thy  children 

Laugh  on  me  with  thine  eyes ; 
But  my  sorrow's  voice  is  lonely 

Where  my  life's  flower  lies 


FAR  AWAY     THE  LYRE  AND  FLOWER  Hi 

I  shall  so  to  sit  beside  thee. 

Thy  Kindred's  CTaves  among ; 
I  shall  hear  llie  tall  grass  whisper— 

I  shall  hear  it  not  long ! 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on  ; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-hair'd  son  ! 

Silent  and  dark ! 

And  I  too  shall  find  slumber 

With  my  lost  one,  in  the  earth ; 
— ^Let  none  light  up  the  ashes 

Again  on  our  hearth ! 

Let  the  roof  go  down ! — let  silence 

On  the  home  for  ever  fall. 
Where  my  boy  lay  cold,  and  beard  not 

His  lone  mother's  call ! 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on ; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-hair'd  son ! 

Silent  and  dark ! 


FAR  AWAY. 

Far  away ! — my  home  is  far  away. 

Where  the  blue  sea  laves  a  mountain  shore  ; 
In  the  woods  I  hear  my  brothers  play, 

'Midst  the  dowers  my  sister  sings  once  more. 
Far  away ! 
Far  away  !  my  dreams  are  far  away, 

When  at  midnight,  stars  and  shadows  reign  ; 
"  Gentle  child,"  my  mother  seems  to  say, 

"  Follow  me  where  home  shall  smile  again !" 
'  Far  away ! 

Far  away !  my  hope  is  far  away. 

Where  love's  voice  young  gladness  may  restore  ; 
— O  thou  dove !  now  soaring  through  the  day. 

Lend  me  wings  to  reach  that  better  shore, 
Far  away ! 


THE  LYRE  AND  FLOWER. 

A  LTRE  its  plaintive  sweetness  ponr'd 

Forth  on  the  wild  wind's  track ; 
Tlie  stormy  wanderer  jarr'd  the  chord. 
But  gave  no  music  teck. 
— Dh,  child  of  song ! 

Bear  hence  to  heaven  thy  fire ! 
What  hopest  thou  from  the  reckless  throng : 
Be  not  like  that  lijst  Ij-re ! 
Is'ot  like  that  lyre .'' 
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A  flower  its  leaves  and  odors  ca»t 

On  a  swift  rolling  wave  ; 
Th'  unheeding  torrent  darkly  pass'd, 
And  back  no  treasure  gave. 
—Oh !  heart  of  love! 

Waste  not  thy  precious  dower 
Turn  to  thine  only  home  above, 
Be  not  like  that  lost  flower '. 
Not  like  that  flower ! 


SISTER!  SINCE  I  MET  THEE  LAST. 

Sister  !  since  I  met  thee  last, 
O'er  thy  brow  a  change  hath  pait, 
In  the  softness  of  thine  eyes, 
Deep  and  still  a  shadow  lies ; 
From  thy  voice  there  thrills  a  tone. 
Never  to  thy  childhood  known  ; 
Through  thy  soul  a  storm  hatli  moved 
— Gentle  sister,  thou  hast  loved  ! 

Yes  !  thy  varying  cheek  hath  caught 
Hues  too  bright  from  troubled  thought; 
Far  along  the  wandering  stream, 
Thou  art  follow'd  by  a  dream  : 
In  the  woods  and  valleys  lone 
Music  haunts  thee,  not  thine  own: 
Wherefore  fall  thy  tears  like  rain  1 
— Sister,  thou  hast  loved  in  vain ! 

Tell  me  not  the  tale,  my  flower ! 
On  my  bosom  pour  that  shower ! 
Tell  me  not  of  kind  thoughts  wasted; 
Tell  me  not  of  young  hopes  blasted ; 
Wring  not  forth  one  burning  word, 
Ijet  thy  heart  no  more  be  stirr'd ! 
Home  alone  can  give  thee  rest. 
—Weep,  sweet  sister,  on  my  breast ! 


THE  LONELY  BIRD. 

Fkom  a  ruin  thou  art  singing, 

Oh  !  lonely,  lonely  bird  ! 
The  soft  blue  air  is  ringing; 

By  thy  sunnner  music  stirr'd  ; 
But  all  is  dark  and  cold  beneath. 

Where  harps  no  more  are  heard: 
Whence  winn'st  thou  that  exulting  breatbt 

Oh !  lonely,  lonely  bird  1 

Th}'  song  flows  richly  swelling. 
To  a  triumph  of  glad  sounds. 


DIRGE  AT  SEA.— ETC.  <» 

As  from  its  cavern  dwelling 

A  stream  in  glory  bounds  I 
Thoug\i  the  castle  eclioes  catch  no  tone 

Of  human  step  or  word, 
Though  the  fires  be  quench'd  and  the  feasting  dow\ 

Oh  I  lonely,  lonely  bird ! 

How  can  that  flood  of  gladness 

Rush  through  that  fiery  lay, 
From  the  haunted  place  of  sadness 

From  the  bosom  of  decay  I 
While  dirge-notes  on  the  breeze's  moan. 

Through  the  ivy  garlands  heard, 
Come  blent  with  thy  rejoicing  tone. 

Oh !  lonely,  lonely  bird ! 

There's  many  a  heart,  wild  singer. 

Like  thy  forsaken  tower. 
Where  joy  no  more  mav  linger. 

Where  love  hath  left  his  bower : 
And  there's  many  a  spirit  e'en  like  thee. 

To  mirth  as  lightly  stirr'd. 
Though  it  soar  from  ruins  in  its  glee. 

Oh !  lonely,  lonely  bird  I 


DIRGE  AT  SEA. 

Sleep  I — we  give  the  to  the  wave. 
Red  with  life-blood  from  the  brave. 
Thou  shalt  find  a  noble  grave. 
Fare  thee  well ! 

Sleep  thy  billowy  field  is  won, 
Proudly  may  the  funeral  gun. 
Midst  the  hush  at  set  of  sun. 
Boom  thy  knell ! 

Lionely,  lonely  is  thy  bed. 
Never  there  may  flower  be  shed. 
Marble  rear'd  or  brother's  head 
Bow'd  to  weep. 

Yet  thy  record  on  the  sea. 
Borne  through  battle  high  and  free. 
Long  the  red-cross  flag  shall  be. 
Sleep  I  oh,  sleep ! 


niiGRIM'S  SONG  TO  THE  EVEXIXG  STAB 

O  SOFT  star  of  the  west ! 

Gleaming  far, 
Thou'rt  guiding  all  things  bome. 

Gentle  star ! 
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Thou  bring'st  from  rock  and  wave. 

The  sea-bird  to  her  nest, 
The  hunter  from  the  hills, 
The  fisher  back  to  rest, 
Light  of  a  thousand  streams, 

Gleaming  far ! 
0  soft  star  of  the  west. 

Blessed  star ! 
No  bowery  roof  is  mine, 

No  hearth  of  love  and  rest, 
Yet  guide  me  to  my  shrine, 

0  soft  star  of  the  west ! 
There,  there  my  home  shall  be 

Heaven's  dew  shall  cool  my  breast. 
When  prayer  and  tear  gush  uee, 

O  sott  star  of  the  west ! 
0  soft  star  of  the  west. 

Gleaming  far ! 
Thou'rt  guiding  all  things  home, 

Gentle  star ! 
Shine  from  thy  rosy  heaven, 
Pour  joy  on  earth  and  sea  ! 
Shine  on,  though  no  sweet  eyes 
Look  forth  to  watch  for  me ! 
Light  of  a  thousand  streams, 

Gleaming  far ! 
O  soft  star  of  the  west ! 
Blessed  star ! 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

'  "  We  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  we  exchange  a  few  word* 
»nd  looks  of  kindness,  and  we  rejoice  together  lor  a  few  short  iiii>- 
nients  ;  and  then  days,  months,  years  intervene,  and  we  see  and 
know  nothing  of  each  other." —  IVashington  Irving. 

Two  barks  met  on  the  deep  mid-sea, 

When  calms  had  still'    the  tide  ; 
A  few  bright  days  of  summer  glee 

There  found  them  side  by  side. 

And  voices  of  the  fair  and  brave 

Rose  mingling  thenci  in  mirth ; 
And  sweetly  floated  o'er  the  wave 

The  melodies  of  earth. 

Moonlight  on  that  lone  Indian  main 

Cloudless  and  lovely  slept ; 
While  dancing  step,  and  testive  strain 

Each  deck  in  tiiumph  swept. 

And  hands  were  link'd,  and  answering  eyeB 

With  kindly  meaning  shone  ; 
Oh  !  brief  and  passing  svmpathieB, 

Like  leaves  together  blown. 


COME  AUAY.-ETC.  «n 


A  little  while  such  J07  was  cast 

Over  the  deep's  repose. 
Till  the  loud  singing  winds  at  last 

Like  trumpet  music  rose. 

And  proudly,  freely  on  their  way 
The  parting  vessels  bore  ; 

In  calm  or  storm,  by  rock  or  bay. 
To  meet — oh,  never  more  ! 

Never  to  blend  in  victory's  cheer, 

To  aid  in  hours  of  woe ; 
And  thus  bright  spirits  mingle  here. 

Such  ties  are  formed  below. 


COME  AWAY. 
CojiE  away  .'—the  child  where  flowers  are  springing, 

Kound  Its  footsteps  on  the  mountain  slope. 
Hears  a  glad  voice  trom  the  upland  singing. 
Lake  the  skylark's  with  its  tone  of  hc^  ; 
Come  away ! 
Boundmg  on,  with  sunny  lands  before  him, 
All  the  wealth  of  glowing  lile  outspread. 
Ere  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  comes  o'er  him, 
By  that  strain  the  vouth  in  joy  is  led ; 
Come  away ! 
Slowly,  sadly,  heavy  change  is  falling 

Oer  the  sweetness  of  the  voice  within  ; 
Yet  Its  tones,  on  restless  manhood  calling, 
urge  the  hunter  still  to  chase,  to  win : 
Come  away ! 
Come  away  !— the  heart,  at  last  forsaken, 

bmile  by  smile,  hath  proved  each  hope  untrue . 
*^a  hreath  can  still  those  words  awaken. 
Though  to  other  shores  far  hence  they  woo: 
Come  away ! 
In  the  light  leaves,  in  the  reed's  faint  sighing, 

Jn  the  low  sweet  sounds  of  early  spring, 
btiil  their  music  wanders— till  the  dying 
Hears  tLera  pas,  as  on  a  spirit's  wing  : 
Come  away ! 


FAIR  HELEN  OF  KIRCONNEL. 

'^'.'"^If""^'^''''^''""'''"^*  -''•«  '«  called  In  the  Scottish  Min- 
f  trelsy,  lhrow-,ng  herself  between  her  betrothed  lover  and  a  rival 
jy  whom  his  lite  was  assailed,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  died 
in  the  arms  of  the  former.] 

Hold  me  upon  thy  foithful  heart. 
Keep  back  my  flitting  breath ; 
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'Tis  early,  early  to  depart, 
Beloved  ! — yet  this  is  death  ! 

Look  on  me  still : — let  that  kind  eye 

Be  the  last  light  I  see  ! 
Oh  !  sad  it  is  in  spring  to  die. 

But  yet  I  die  for  thee  ! 

For  thee,  my  owti  !  thy  stately  head 

Was  never  thus  to  bow — 
Give  tears  when  with  me  love  hath  fled, 

True  love,  thou  know'st  it  now  ! 

Oh  the  free  streams  look'd  bright,  wheiv^<  1 

We  in  our  gladness  roved  ; 
And  the  blue  skies  were  very  fair — 

O  friend  !  because  we  loved. 

Farewell ! — I  bless  thee — live  thou  on, 
When  this  young  heart  is  low ! 

Surely  my  blood  thy  life  hath  won — 
Clasp  me  once  more — I  go  ! 


MUSIC  FROM  SHORE. 

A  soTJNT)  comes  on  the  rising  breeze, 

A  sweet  and  lovely  sound ! 
Piercing  the  tumult  of  the  seas 

That  wildly  dash  around. 

From  land,  from  sunny  land  it  comes, 
From  hills  with  murmuring  trees, 

From  paths  by  still  and  happy  home*— 
That  sweet  sound  on  tlie  breeze 

Why  should  its  faint  and  parsing  sigh 
Thus  bid  my  quick  pulse  leap  ? 

No  part  in  earth's  glad  melody 
Is  mine  upon  the  deep. 

Yet  blessing,  blessing  on  the  spot 
Whence  those  rich  breathings  flow ! 

Kind  hearts,  although  they  know  me  not. 
Like  mine  there  beat  and  glow. 

And  blessing,  from  the  bark  that  roanis 

O'er  solitary  seas, 
To  those  that  far  in  liappv  homos 

Give  sweet  sounds  to  the  breeze  ! 


LOOK  ON  ME  WITH  THY  CLOUDLESS  EVBSl 

Look  on  me  with  thy  cloudless  eyes. 
Truth  in  their  dark  transparence  lies ; 
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Tlieir  sweetness  gives  me  back  the  tears, 
And  the  free  trust  of  early  years— 

My  gentle  child ! 

The  spirit  of  my  infant  prayer 
Shines  in  the  depths  of  quiet  there  ; 
And  home  and  love  once  more  are  mine. 
Found  in  that  dewy  calm  divine, 

My  gentle  cliild ! 

Oh !  heaven  is  with  thee  in  thy  dreams. 
Its  light  by  day  around  thee  gleams : 
Thy  smile  hatn  gifts  from  vernal  skies : 
Look  on  me  with  thy  cloudless  eyes. 
My  gentle  child ! 


IF  THOU  HAST  CRUSH'D  A  FLOWER. 

"  O  cast  thou  not 
Affection  from  thee !    In  this  bitter  world 
Hold  to  thy  heart  that  only  treasure  fast; 
Watch— eiwrd  it — suffer  not  a  breath  to  diia 
The  bright  gem's  purity  !" 

If  thou  hast  cnish'd  a  flower. 

The  root  may  not  be  bhghted ; 
If  thou  hast  quench'd  a  lamp, 

Once  more  it  may  be  lighted : 
But  on  thy  harp  or  on  thy  lute, 

The  string  which  thou  hast  broken, 
Shall  never  in  sweet  sound  again 

Give  to  thy  touch  a  token  1 
If  thou  hast  loosed  a  bird 

Whose  voice  of  song  could  cheer  thee, 
Still,  still  he  may  be  won 

From  the  skies  to  warble  near  thee  : 
But  if  upon  the  troubled  sea 

Thou  hast  thrown  a  gem  unheeded, 
Hope  not  that  wind  or  wave  will  bring 

The  treasure  back  when  needed. 
If  thou  hast  bruised  a  vine. 

The  summers  breath  is  healing. 
And  its  clusters  yet  may  glow 

Through  the  leaves  their  bloom  revealing: 
But  if  thou  hast  a  cup  o'erthrown 

With  a  bright  draught  fill'd— oh  !  never 
Shall  earth  grve  back  that  lavish'd  wealth 

To  cool  thy  parch'd  lip's  fever ! 
The  heart  is  like  that  cup, 

If  thou  waste  the  love  it  bore  thee  ; 
And  like  tliat  jewel  gone, 

Which  the  deep  will  not  restore  thee ; 
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And  like  that  string  of  harp  or  lute 
Whence  the  sweet  souna  is  scatter'd:— 

Gently,  oh  !  gently  touch  the  chorda, 
So  soon  for  ever  shatler'd. 


BRIGHTLY  HAST  THOU  FLED 

Brightlv,  brightly  hast  thou  fled, 
Ere  one  grief  nod  bow'd  thy  head, 

Brightly  did'st  thou  part ! 
With  thy  young  thoughts  pure  from  spot. 
With  thy  fond  love  wasted  not. 

With  thy  bounding  heart. 

Ne'er  by  sorrow  to  be  wet. 
Calmly  smiles  thy  pale  cheek  yet. 

Ere  with  dust  o'erspread: 
Lilies  ne'er  by  tempest  blown. 
White  rose  which  no  stain  hath  known. 

Be  about  thee  shed ! 

So  we  give  thee  to  the  earth, 
And  the  primrose  shall  have  birth 

O'er  thy  gentle  head  ; 
Thou,  that  like  a  dewdrop  borne 
On  a  sudden  breeze  of  mom, 

Brightly  thus  hast  fled ! 


THE  BED  OF  HEATH. 

Soldier,  awake  !  the  night  is  past ; 
Hear'st  thou  not  the  bugle's  blast  ? 
Feel'st  thou  not  the  dayspring's  breath! 
Rouse  thee  from  thy  bed  of  heath ! 

Arm,  thou  bold  and  strong  I 

Soldier,  what  deep  spell  hath  bound  thee  ? 
Fieiy  steeds  are  neighing  round  thee ; 
Bannere  to  the  fresh  wind  play, — 
Rise,  and  arm  ;  'tis  day,  'tis  day  ! 

And  thou  hast  slumber'd  long 

*'  Brother,  on  the  heathery  lea 
Longer  yet  my  sleep  must  be  ; 
Though  the  mom  of  battle  rise. 
Darkly  night  rolls  o'er  my  eyes. 

Brother  this  is  death ! 

"  Call  me  not  whm  bugles  sound. 
Call  me  not  when  wine  flows  round  ; 
Name  me  but  amidst  the  brave  ; 
Give  me  but  a  soldier's  grave — 

But  mv  bed  of  heath !" 


FAUtr  SONG.— WHAT  WOKE  THE  BURIED  SOUND.    49 


.    FAIRY  SONG. 

Hate  ye  left  the  greenwood  lone  ? 
Are  your  steps  for  ever  gone  ? 
Fairy  King  and  Elfin  Queen, 
Come  ye  to  the  sylvan  scene. 
From  your  dim  and  distant  ^ore. 

Never  more  ? 

Shall  the  pilmm  never  hear 
With  a  thnlfof  joy  and  fear, 
In  the  hush  of  nnjonlight  hours. 
Voices  from  the  folded  flowers, 
Faint  sweet  flute-notes  as  of  yore. 

Never  more  ? 

"  Mortal !  ne'er  shall  bowers  of  earth 
Hear  again  our  midnight  mirth : 
By  our  brooks  and  dingles  green 
Smce  unhallow'd  steps  have  been. 
Ours  shall  thread  the  forests  hoar 

Never  more. 

"  Ne'er  on  earthbom  lily's  stem 
Will  we  hang  the  dewdrop's  "em  ; 
Ne'er  shall  reed  or  cowslip's  Head 
Quiver  to  our  dancing  tread. 
By  sweet  fount  or  murmuring  shore. 
Never  more !" 


WHAT  WOKE  THE  BURIED  SOUND. 

What  woke  the  buried  sound  that  lay 

In  Memnon's  harp  of  yore  ? 
What  spirit  on  its  viewless  way 

Along  the  Nile's  green  shore  ? 
Oh !  not  the  night,  and  not  the  storm. 

And  not  the  lightning's  fire, 
B>"  sunlieht's  torch,  the  kind,  the  warm. 

This,  Uiis  awoke  the  lyre. 

What  wins  the  heart's  deep  chords  to  poor 

Thus  music  forth  on  life  ? 
Like  a  sweet  voice  prevailing  o'er 

The  truant  sounds  of  strife? — 
Oh  !  not  the  conflict  'midst  the  throng 

Not  e'en  the  trumpet's  hour ;  ' 

Love  is  the  gifted  and  the  strong, 

To  wake  that  music's  power' 
91 
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OH  !  IF  THOLT  WILT  NOT  GIVE  THINE  HEART 

Oh  !  if  thou  wilt  not  give  thine  heart, 

Give  back  mine  own  to  nie,* 
Or  bid  thine  image  thence  depart. 

And  leave  me  Tone,  but  I'ree 

Yet  no !  this  mournful  love  of  mine, 

I  would  not  from  me  cast ! 
Let  me  but  dream  'twill  win  me  thine 

By  its  deep  truth  at  last. 

Can  ought  so  fond,  so  faitliful,  live 

Through  years  without  reply  ? 
Oh  if  thine  heart  thou  wilt  not  give, 

Give  nie  a  thought,  a  sigh  ! 


LOOK  ON  ME  THUS  NO  MORE. 

It  is  thy  pity  makes  me  weep, 

My  soul  was  strong  before  ; 
Silent,  yet  strong  its  griefs  to  keep 

From  vainly  gushing  o'er! 
Turn  from  me,  turn  those  gentle  eyes— 

In  this  Ibnd  gaze  my  spirit  dies. 

Look  on  me  thus  no  more  ! 

Too  late  that  softness  comes  to  bless, 

My  heart's  glad  life  is  o'er  ; 
It  will  but  break  with  tenderness, 

Which  cannot  now  restore  ! 
The  lyre-strings  have  been  jarr'd  too  long. 

Winter  hath  touch'd  the  source  of  song ! 

Look  on  me  thus  no  more ! 


SING  TO  ME,  GONDOLIER 

Sing  to  me,  Gondolier ! 

Sing  words  from  Tas^o's  lay 
While  blue,  and  still,  and  clear. 

Night  seems  but  softer  day  . 
The  gale  is  gently  falling, 

As  if  it  paused  to  hear 
Some  strain  the  past  recalling — 

Sing  to  me  Gondoher ! 

"  Oh,  ask  me  not  to  wake 
I'lie  memory  of  the  brave  ; 

Bid  no  high  numbers  break 
The  silence  of  tha  wave. 


*  The  first  two  lines  of  this  song  are  literally  translated  ftoir    &• 
Cermau. 


O'ER  THE  FAR  BLUE  MOUXTArXS.— ETC. 

Gone  are  the  noble  hearted. 

Close  J  the  bright  pageants  here ; 

And  the  ^lad  sang  is  iw-parted 
From  the  niounitiil  Gondolier !" 


O'ER  THE  FAR  BLIE  MOUXTAl.Va 
O'er  the  far  blue  mountains, 

Oer the  white  sea  foam. 
Come,  thou  long  parted  one. 

Back  to  thine  home  '. 

When  the  bright  fire  ^linetb. 

Sad  looks  thy  place, 
While  the  true  heart  pineth 

Miasing  thy  fcce. 

Musac  is  sorrowful 

Since  thou  art  gone, 
Sisters  are  mourning  thee. 

Come  to  thine  own ! 

Hark !  the  home  voices  call 

Back  to  thy  rest ; 
Come  to  thv  lather's  hall. 

Thy  moiner's  breast ! 

O'er  the  far  blue  moantains, 
O'er  the  white  sea  foam. 

Come,  thou  long  parted  one. 
Back  to  thine  home ! 


O  THOU  BREEZE  OF  SPRIXQ! 
O  THOC  breeze  of  spring ! 

Gladdening  sea  and  shore. 
Wake  the  woods  to  sing. 

Wake  my  heart  no  more 
Streams  have  felt  the  sighing 

Of  thv  scented  wing, 
Let  each  fount  replying 

Hail  thee,  breeze  of  spring. 
Once  more! 

O'er  long  buried  flowers 

Passing  not  in  >-ain. 
Odors  in  soft  showers 

Thou  hast  brought  ngain. 
—Let  the  primrose  greet  thee. 

Let  the  violet  pour 
Incense  forth  to  meet  thee^— 

Wake  mv  heart  no  more ! 
No  more ! 
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From»a  funeral  um 

Bower'd  in  leafy  gloom, 
Even  thy  soft  return 

Calls  not  song  or  bloom. 
Leave  my  sjnrit  sleeping 

Like  that  silent  thing  ; 
Stir  the  founts  of  weepmg 

There,  O  breeze  of  spruig, 
No  more ! 


COME  TO  ME,  DREAMS  OF  fIE.iVEN. 
Come  to  me,  dreams  of  heaven ! 

My  fainting  spirit  bear 
On  your  bright  wings,  by  morning  given, 

Up  to  celestial  air. 
Aw^ay,  far,  far  away, 

From  bowers  by  tempest'?  riven, 
Fold  me  in  blue,  still,  cloudless  day, 

O  blessed  dreams  of  heaven ! 

Come  but  for  one  brief  hour, 

Sweet  dreams !  and  yet  again, 
O'er  burning  thought  and  memory  shower 

Your  soft  effacing  rain ! 
Waft  me  where  gales  divine. 

With  dark  clouds  ne'er  have  striven, 
Where  living  founts  for  ever  shine — 

O  blessed  dreams  of  heaven ! 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


Day  is  past ! 
Stars  have  set  their  watch  at  last. 
Founts  that  through  the  deep  woods  flow 
Make  sweet  sounds,  unheard  till  now, 
Flowers  have  shut  with  fading  light— 
Good-night ! 

Go  to  re?t ! 
Sleep  sit  dove-like  on  thy  breaat ! 
If  within  that  secret  cell 
One  dark  form  of  memory  dwell. 
Be  it  mantled  from  thy  sight— 
Good-night ! 

Joy  be  thine ! 
Kind  looks  o'er  thy  slumbers  shine ! 
Go,  and  in  the  spirit-land 
Meet  thy  home's  long  parted  band, 
Be  their  eyes  all  love  and  light— 
Good-night ' 


LET  HER  DEPART— ETC.  «5 

Peace  to  all ! 
Dreams  of  heaven  on  monrnere  fall ' 
Exile  !  o'er  thy  couch  may  gleams 
Paffi  from  thine  own  mountain  streams; 
Bard !  away  to  worlds  more  bright — 
Good-m'ght ! 


LET  HER  DEPART. 

Her  home  is  fer,  oh !  for  away ! 

The  clear  light  in  her  eyes 
Hath  nought  to  do  with  earthly  day 

'Ti3  kindled  from  the  skies. 
Let  her  depart ! 

She  looks  upon  the  things  of  earth. 

Even  as  some  gentle  star 
Seems  gazing  down  on  grief  or  mirth, 

How^sofily,  yet  how  far ! 

Let  her  depart ! 

Her  pint's  hope — her  bosom's  love- 
Oh '.  could  tney  mount  and  fly  ! 

She  never  sees  a  wandering  dove. 
But  for  its  wings  to  sigh. 

Let  her  depart ! 

She  never  beats  a  soft  wind  bear 

Low  music  on  its  wav. 
But  deems  it  sent  from  neovenly  air. 

For  her  who  cannot  stay. 
Let  her  depart ! 

Wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  glorious  dreams. 
She  breathes  and  moves  alone. 

Pining  for  those  bright  bowers  and  streanu 
Where  her  beloved  is  gone. 
Let  her  depart ! 


BOV-'  C.\X  THAT  LOVE  SO  DEEP,  SO  LONK. 

How  can  that  love  so  deep,  so  lone, 

So  faithful  unto  death. 
Thus  fitfully  in  laughing  tone. 

In  airy  word,  find  breath  ? 

Nav,  ask  how  on  the  dark  wave's  breaa^ 

The  lily's  cup  may  gleam. 
Though  many  a  mournful  secret  rest. 

Low  in  the  unfathom'd  stream. 

That  stream  is  like  my  hidden  love, 
In  its  deep  cavem's  power. 


an  LYRICS. 

And  like  the  play  of  words  above, 
That  lily's  trembling  flower. 


WATER-LILIES. 

A  FAIKY  SONG. 

Come  away,  elves !  while  the  dew  is  sweet. 

Come  to  the  dingles  where  fairies  meet ; 

Kpow  that  the  lilies  have  spread  their  bells 

O'er  all  the  pools  in  our  forest  dells  ; 

Stilly  and  lightly  their  vases  rest 

On  the  quivering  sleep  of  the  water's  breast. 

Catching  the  sunshine  through  leaves  that  throw 

To  their  scented  bosoms  an  emerald  glow  ; 

And  a  star  from  the  depth  of  each  pearly  cup, 

A  golden  star  unto  heaven  looks  up, 

As  if  seeking  its  kindred  where  bright  they  lie, 

Set  in  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky. 

— Come  away !  under  arching  boughs  we'll  float. 

Making  those  urns  each  a  Ihiry  boat ; 

We'll  row  them  with  reeds  o'er  the  fountains  free, 

And  a  tall  flag-leaf  shall  our  streamer  be, 

And  we'll  send  out  wild  music  so  sweet  and  low. 

It  shall  seem  from  the  bright  flower's  heart  to  flow. 

As  if 'twere  a  breeze  with  a  flute's  low  sigh, 

Or  water  drops  train'd  into  melody. 

— Come  away !  for  the  midsummer  sun  grows  strong, 

And  the  life  of  the  lily  may  not  be  long 


THE  BROKEN  FLOWER. 

On !  wear  it  on  thy  heart,  my  love ! 

Still,  still  a  little  whil?  ! 
Sweetness  is  lingering  in  its  leaves, 

Though  faded  be  their  smile. 
Yet,  for  the  sake  of  what  hath  been. 

Oh,  cast  it  not  away  ! 
'Tvs  as  bom  to  grace  a  summer  scene, 

A  long,  bright,  golden  day. 
My  love ! 

A  long,  bright,  golden  day ! 

A  little  while  around  thee,  love  ! 

Its  fragrance  yet  shall  cling. 
Telling,  that  on  thy  heart  hath  lain, 

A  fair,  though  faded  thing. 
But  not  even  tliat  warm  heart  hath  power 

To  win  it  back  from  fate  : 
—Oh  !  /  am  like  thy  broken  flower, 

Cherish'd  too  late,  too  late. 
My  love ! 

Cherish'd  alas !  too  late ! 


I  WOULD  WE  HAD  NOT  MET  AGAI.V.-ETC.  433 


I  WOULD  WE  HAD  NOT  MET  AGAIN. 


1  WOULD  we  had  not  met  again ! 

1  had  a  dream  of  ihee. 
Lovely,  though  sad,  on  desert  plain, 

Mournful  on  midnight  sea. 

What  though  it  haunted  me  by  night 
And  troubled  through  the  day? 

It  touched  all  earth  with  spirit-light. 
It  glorified  my  way  I 

Oh !  what  shall  now  my  faith  restore 

In  holy  things  and  fair  ? 
We  met — I  saw  thy  soul  once  more^ 

The  world's  breath  had  been  there ! 

Yes !  it  was  sad  on  desert-plain. 
Mournful  on  midniaht  sea. 

Yet  would  I  buy  with' life  amin 
That  one  deep  dream  of  mee ! 


FAIRIES'  RECALL. 

While  the  blue  is  richest 

In  the  starry  sky, 
While  the  soitest  shadows 

On  the  greensward  lie, 
While  the  moonlight  slumberc 

In  the  lily's  urn, 
Bright  elves  of  the  wild  wood ! 

Oh  I  return,  return ! 

Round  the  forest  fountain. 

On  the  river  shore, 
Let  your  silvery  laughter 

Echo  yet  once  more  : 
Wliile  the  joyous  bounding; 

Ofyour  dewy  feet 
Rinws  to  that  old  chorus  : 

"  The  daisy  is  so  sweet  !"* 

Oberon,  Titania, 

Did  your  starlight  mirth. 
With  the  Fong  ot  Avon, 

Quit  this  work-day  earth? 
Yet  while  green  leaves  glisten, 

And  while  bright  stars  bum. 
By  that  magic  memory. 

Oh,  return,  return ! 


♦See  fe  cliTiK  of  f;iiries   in   the  "  Flower  and   (he  Leaf"   ol 
Chaucer 
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THE  ROCK  BESIDE  THE  SEA. 

Oh  !  tell  me  not  the  woods  are  fair, 

Now  Spring  is  on  her  way  ; 
Well,  well  1  know  how  brightly  there 

Li  joy  the  youn^  leaves  play ; 
How  sweet  on  winds  of  mom  or  eve 

The  violet's  breath  may  be  ; — 
Yet  ask  me,  woo  me  not  to  leave 

My  lone  rock  by  the  sea. 

The  wild  wave's  thunder  on  the  shore. 

The  curlew's  restless  cries. 
Unto  my  watching  heart  are  more 

Than  all  earth's  melodies. 
Come  back  my  ocean  rover !  come . 

There's  but  one  phice  for  me. 
Till  I  can  greet  thy  swift  sail  home— 

My  lone  rock  by  the  sea ! 


O  YE  VOICES  GONE. 

Oh  !  ye  voices  gone, 
Sounds  of  other  years! 

Hush  that  haunting  tone. 
Melt  me  not  to  tears ! 

All  around  forget, 

All  who  loved  you  welL 
Yet,  sweet  voices,  yet 

O'er  my  soul  ye  swell. 

With  the  winds  of  spring, 
With  the  breath  of  flowers. 

Floating  back,  ye  bring 
Thoughts  of  vanish'd  hours 

Hence  your  music  take. 
Oh !  ye  voices  gone  ! 

This  lone  heart  ye  make 
But  more  deeply  lone. 


BY  A  MOUNTAIN  STREAM  AT  REST. 

Bv  a  mountain  stream  at  rest, 
We  found  the  warrior  lying, 
And  around  his  noble  breast 
A  banner  clasp'd  in  dying : 
Dark  and  still 
Was  every  hi.ll, 
And  the  winds  of  night  were  sighing. 


IS  THERE  SOME  SPIRIT  SIGHING.-ETC.  .  429 

Last  of  his  noble  race 

To  a  lonely  bed  we  bore  him ; 
Twas  a  green,  still,  solemn  place, 
Where  the  mountain-heath  waves  o'er  him 
Woods  alone 
Seem  to  moan. 
Wild  streams  to  deplore  him. 

Yet,  from  festive  hall  and  lay 

Our  sad  thoughts  oft  are  flying. 
To  those  dark  hills  for  away. 
Where  in  death  we  found,  iiim  lying ; 
On  his  breast 
A  banner  press'd. 
And  the  night-wind  o'er  him  sighing. 


IS  THERE  SOME  SPIRIT  SIGHLNG. 

Is  there  some  spirit  sighing 

With  sorrow  in  the  air, 
Can  weary  hearts  be  dying. 

Vain  love  repining  there  ? 
If  not,  then  how  can  that  wild  waii, 

O  sad  ^Eolian  lyre  ! 
Be  drawn  forth  by  the  wandering  gale. 

From  thy  deep  thrilling  wire  ? 
No,  no! — thou  dost  not  borrow 

That  sadness  from  the  wind. 
Nor  are  those  tones  of  sorrow 

In  thee,  O  harp !  enshrined  ; 
But  in  our  own  hearts  deeply  set 

Lies  the  true  quivering  lyre. 
Whence  love,  and  memory,  and  regret. 

Wake  answers  from  xhy  wire. 


THE  NAME  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  trumpet  of  the  battle 

Hath  a  nigh  and  thrilling  tone  ; 
And  the  first  deep  gim  of  an  ocean  fight 

Dread  music  all  its  own. 

But  a  mightier  power,  my  England  I 

Is  in  that  name  of  tliine. 
To  strike  the  fire  from  every  heart 

Along  the  banner'd  Une. 
Proudly  it  woke  the  .spirits 

Of  yore,  the  brave  and  true. 
When  the  bow  was  bent  on  Cressy's  fieli^ 

And  the  veoiaan's  arrow  flew. 
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And  proudly  hath  it  floated 

Through  the,  battles  ot"  the  sea. 
When  the  red-cross  flag  o'er  smoke  w.  eaths  p\aj'i, 

Like  Jie  lightning  in  its  glee. 

On  rock,  on  wave,  on  bastion. 

Its  echoes  have  been  known. 
By  a  thousand  streams  the  hearts  lie  low. 

They  have  answer'd  to  its  tone. 

A  thousand  ancient  mountains 

Its  pealing  note  hatli  stirr'd  ; 
—Sound  on,  and  on,  for  evermore, 

O  thou  victorious  word ! 


OLD  NORWAY. 

A    MOUNTAIN    WAR-80NO. 


'To  a  Norwegian  the  words  Gamli  J^orgi  (Old  Norway)  have  a 
sfiell  in  them  immediate  and  pcnverful  ;  they  cannot  be  resisted. 
Oamle  Xorge  is  heard,  in  an  instant,  repeated  by  every  voice  ;  the 
glasses  are  tilled,  raised,  and  drained ;  not  a  drop  is  left ;  and  then 
bursts  forth  the  simultaneous  cliorus  'For  JVurire!'  the  national 
song  of  Norway.  Here,  (at  Chri^tiansand.)  and  in  a  hundred  other 
instances  in  Norway,  I  have  seen  the  character  of  a  company  en- 
tirely changed  by  the  chance  introduction  of  the  expression  (lanUe 
yorge.  The  gravest  discussion  is  instantly  interrupted;  and  one 
might  suppose  for  the  moment,  that  the  party  was  a  party  of  iwtriot* 
assembled  to  commemorate  some  national  anniversary  of  free- 
dom."— Uerwent  Conway's  Personal  JtTarratiue  of  a  Joumt-^ 
Virough  A'orioay  and  Sweden. 

The  following  words  were  written  to  the  national  air,  as  coo 
ta>ned  in  the  work  above  cited. J 

Arise  !  old  Norway  sends  the  word 

or  battle  on  the  blast ; 
Her  voice  the  forest  pines  hath  stirr'd. 

As  if  a  storm  went  past ; 
Her  thous;md  hills  the  call  have  heard. 

And  forth  their  tire-flags  cast. 

Arm,  arm,  free  hunters !  for  the  chase. 

The  kingly  chase  of  foes ; 
'Tis  not  the  bear  or  wild  wolf's  race, 

Whose  trampling  shakes  the  snows; 
Arm,  arm  !  'tis  on  a  nobler  trace 

Tiie  northern  spearman  goes. 

Our  hills  have  dark  and  strong  defiles, 

With  many  an  icy  bed  ^ 
Heap  there  the  rocks  for  funeral  pilea, 

Atxjve  the  invader's  head ! 
Or  let  the  seas,  that  guard  our  isles. 

Give  burial  to  hts  dead  ! 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  ALPS.         Ol 


COME  TO  JIE.  GEXTLE  SLEEP 

Coke  to  me,  gentle  sleep ! 

I  pine,  I  pine  for  thee  ; 
Cojne  with  tiiy  spells,  the  soft,  the  deep. 

And  set  my  spirit  tree  ! 
Elach  lonely,  burning  thought, 

In  twilight  lanmior  steep — 
Come  to  tne  full  heart,  long  o'erwrought, 

O  gentle,  gentle  sleep  ! 

Come  with  thine  urn  of  dew. 

Bleep,  gentle  sleep  I  yet  bring 
No  voice,  love's  yearning  to  renew. 

No  vision  on  thy  wing ! 
Come,  as  to  folding  flowers. 

To  birds  in  forests  deep  ; 
— Long,  dark,  and  dreamless  be  thine  hoius, 

O  gentle,  gentle  sleep  ! 


TlIK  r^.\GUE  OF  THE  ALPS  ;  OR.  THE  MEETLVG  OX  THB 
FIELD  OF  GRUTLl.* 

ADVERTISEMEXT. 
JIt  was  in  the  year  1308  that  the  Swiss  rose  asrainst  the  tyranny  of 
the  bailtdi  appointed  over  them  by  Alliert  o>'  Austria.  The  field 
called  the  Grutii,  at  the  foot  of  the  SeeLi>berg,  and  near  the  Iwun' 
daries  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  was  tiied  upon  by  three  spirited 
yeomen,  Walter  Furst,  (ilie  father-in-law  of  William  Tell.)  Wer- 
ner Staiiffacher.  and  Erni  (or  .\rnolil;  Melchthal.  as  their  place  of 
meeting  to  deliberate  on  the  accomplishment  of  their  i>rojecls. 

"  Hither  came  Furst  and  Melchihal,  atong  secret  paths  over  the 
heights,  and  Stauffacher  in  his  t>oat  across  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons.  On  the  night  preceding  the  llih  of  November  1307,  they 
met  here,  each  with  ten  associates,  men  of  approved  worth  ;  and 
while  at  this  solemn  hour  they  were  wrapt  in  the  contemplation 
that  on  their  success  depended  the  fate  of  their  whole  posterity. 
Werner,  Waller,  and  Arnold,  held  up  their  hands  to  Heaven,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  .\lmighty,  who  has  created  man  to  an  inaliena- 
ble degree  of  freedom,  swore  jointly  and  strenuously  to  defend  that 
freedom.  The  thirty  associates  hearti  the  oath  with  awe ;  and 
with  upliAed  hands  attested  the  same  God,  and  all  his  saints,  that 
they  were  firmly  bent  on  olfering  up  their  lives  for  the  defence  of 
their  injured  liberty.  They  then  calmly  agreed  on  their  future 
proceedings,  and  for  the  present  each  returned  to  his  hainleu"— 
Plx:<Ta's  Historif  of  the  Hiloetic  Ojnfederacy. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1308,  they  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
the  Austrian  yoke,  and  "  it  is  well  attested."  says  the  same  author, 
"  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
nor  had  one  proprietor  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  claim,  a  privilege,  or 
an  inch  of  land.  The  Swiss  met  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  and 
once  more  confirmed  by  oath  their  ancient,  and  (as  they  foadly 
named  it)  their  perpetual  league."] 

*In  point  of  chroiologj-,  this  poem  should  have  followed  "The 
Vespers  of  Palermo"  and  "  Songs  of  the  Cid."     Having  been  inad- 
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I. 
'TwAS  night  upon  tlie  Alps.    The  Senn's  wild  hom,' 
Like  a  wind's  voice,  had  pour'd  its  last  long  tone, 
Whose  pealing  eclioes,  tlirough  the  larch-woods  borne. 
To  the  low  cabins  of  the  glens  made  known 
That  welcome  steps  were  ni^h.    The  flocks  had  gone. 
By  cliff  and  pine-bridge,  to  their  place  of  rest ; 
1  he  chamois  slurnber'd,  for  the  chase  was  done ; 
His  cavem-bed  of  moss  the  himter  press'd, 
And  the  rock-eagle  couch'd  high  on  Ids  cloudy  nest. 

II. 
Did  the  land  sleep  ? — the  woodman's  axe  had  ceased 
Its  ringing  notes  upon  the  beech  and  plane  ; 
The  grapes  were  gather'd  in  ;  the  vintage  feast 
Was  closed  upon  the  hills,  the  reaper's  strain, 
Hush'd  by  the  streams ;  the  year  was  in  its  wane 
The  night  in  its  mid-watch ;  it  was  a  time 
E'en  mark'd  and  hallow'd  unto  slumber's  reign, 
But  thoughts  were  stirring,  restless  and  sublime, 
And  o'er  his  white  Alps  moved  the  spirit  of  the  cUme. 

III. 
For  there,  where  snows,  in  crowning  glory  spread 
High  and  unmark'd  by  mortal  footstep  lay  ; 
And  there,  where  torrents,  'mid  the  ice-caves  fed, 
Burst  in  their  joy  of  light  and  sound  away  ; 
And  there,  where  fi-eedom,  as  in  scornful  play, 
Had  hung  man's  dwellings  'midst  the  realms  of  air, 
O'er  clifis  the  very  birth-place  of  the  day — 
Oh  !  who  would  dream  that  tyranny  could  dare 
To  lay  her  withering  hand  on  (iod's  bright  works  e'en  there  1 

IV. 

Yet  thus  it  was — amidst  the  fleet  streams  gushing 
To  bring  down  rainbows  o'er  their  sparry  cell. 
And  the  glad  heights,  through  mist  and  tempest  rushing 
Up  where  the  sun's  red  fire-glance  earliest  fell, 
Aiid  the  fresh  pastures  where  the  herd's  sweet  bell 
Recall'd  such  life  as  Eastern  patriarch's  led  : 
There  peasant  men  their  free  thoughts  might  not  tell 
Save  in  the  hour  of  shadows  and  of  dread, 
And  hollow  sounds  that  wake  to  Guilt's  dull  stealthy  tread. 

V. 

But  in  a  land  of  happy  shepherd  homes. 

On  its  green  hills  in  quiet  joy  reclining. 

With  their  bright  hearth-tires  'midst  the  twilight  glooms. 

From  bowery  lattice  through  the  Hr-woods  shining — 

A  land  of  legends,  and  wild  songs  entwining 

verteiitly  omitted  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  here  inserted  lietween  th« 
•  Songs  for  Music  "  and  the  "  Scenes  and  Hymns  o^  Life,"  in  ordei 
more  strikingly  to  exhibit  the  changes  in  style  and  haliits  of  though' 
apparent  between  the  earlier  and  later  compositions  of  .Mrs  Heuiaus 
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Their  memory  with  all  memories  loved  and  blest^ 
In  such  a  lana  there  dwells  a  power,  combining 
The  stren^h  of  many  a  calm  but  fearless  breast ; 
And  woe  to  him  who  breaks  the  Sabbath  of  its  rest ! 

VI. 

A  soimd  went  up — the  wave's  dark  sleep  waa  brokeo— 
On  Uri's  lake  was  heard  a  midnight  oar — 
Of  man's  brief  course  a  troubled  moment's  token 
Th'  eternal  waters  to  their  barriers  bore  ; 
And  then  their  gloom  a  flashing  image  wore 
Of  torch-fires  streaming  out  o'er  crag  and  wood, 
And  the  wild-falcon's  win^  was  heard  to  sosir 
In  startled  haste — and  by  tnat  moonlight  flood, 
A  band  of  patriot  men  on  Grutli's  verdure  stood. 

vn. 
They  stood  in  arms :  the  wolf-spear  and  the  bow 
Had  waged  their  war  on  things  of  mountain  race  ; 
Might  not  their  swift  stroke  reach  a  mail-clad  foe  I 
— Strong  hands  in  harvest,  daring  feet  in  cha.«e. 
True  hearts  in  fight,  were  gather'd  on  thai  place 
Of  secret  council. — Not  for  fame  or  spoil 
So  met  those  men  in  Heaven's  majestic  fece  ; — 
To  guard  free  hearths  they  rose,  the  sons  of  toil. 
The  hunter  of  the  rocks,  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

vra. 
O'er  their  low  pastoral  valleys  might  the  tide 
Of  years  have  flow'd,  and  still,  from  sire  to  son. 
Their  names  and  records  on  the  green  earth  died. 
As  cottage-lamps,  expiring  one  by  one 
In  the  dim  glades,  when  midnight  hath  begun 
To  hush  all  sound. — But  silent  on  its  height. 
The  snow-mass,  full  of  death,  while  ages  run 
Their  course,  may  slumber,  bathed  in  rosy  light, 
fill  some  rash  voice  or  step  disturb  its  brootling  might. 

rr. 
Sc  were  they  roused — th'  invading  step  had  paas'd 
Their  cabin  thresholds,  and  the  lowly  door. 
Which  well  had  stood  against  the  Fohnwind's  blast,* 
Could  bar  Oppression  from  their  homes  no  more. 
Why,  what  had  she  to  do  where  all  things  wore 
Wild  grandeur's  impress  ? — In  the  storm's  free  way. 
How  dared  she  lift  her  pageant  crest  before 
Th'  enduring  and  magnificent  array 
Of  sovereign  Alps,  that  wing'd  their  eagles  with  tie  dat  i 

X. 

This  might  not  long  be  borne — the  tameless  hills 
Have  voices  from  the  cave  and  cataract  swelUng. 
Fraught  with  His  name,  whose  awful  presence  fills 
"Their  deep  lone  places,  and  for  ever  telling 
That  He  hath  made  man  fi^e '  and  they  whose  dwelling 
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Was  in  those  ancient  fastnesses,  gave  ear ; 
The  weight  of  sufferance  from  their  hearts  repelling. 
They  rose — the  forester  the  mountaineer — 
Oh  !  what  hath  earth  more  strong  than  the  good  peasant-speni 

xr. 
Sacred  be  Grutli's  field — their  vigil  keeping 
Through  many  a  blue  and  starry  summer  night, 
There,  while  the  sons  of  happier  lands  were  sleeping. 
Had  those  brave  Switzers  met,  and  in  the  sight 
Of  the  just  God,  who  pours  forth  burning  mi^ht 
To  gird  the  oppress'd,  had  given  their  deep  tnoughts  wav 
And  braced  their  spirits  for  the  patriot  fight, 
With  lovely  images  of  homes  that  lay 
Bower'd  'midst  the  rustling  pines,  or  by  the  torrent  spray. 

XII. 

Now  had  endurance  reach'd  its  bounds ! — They  came 
With  courage  set  in  each  bright  earnest  eye, 
The  day,  the  signal,  and  the  nour  to  name. 
When  they  should  gather  on  their  hills  to  die, 
Or  shake  the  glaciers  with  their  joyous  cry 
For  the  land's  freedom. — 'Twas  a  scene  combining 
All  glory  in  itself— the  solemn  sky, 
The  stars,  the  waves  their  soften'd  light  enshrining, 
And  man's  high  soul  supreme  o'er  mighty  Nature  shining. 

XIII. 

Calmly  they  stood,  and  with  collected  mien, 
Breathing  their  souls  in  voices  firm  but  low 
As  if  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  scene. 
With  the  woods'  whisper  and  the  waves'  sweet  flow, 
Had  temper'd  in  their  thoughtful  hearts  the  glow 
Of  all  indignant  feeling.    To  the  breath 
Of  Dorian  flute,  and  lyre-note  soft  and  slow, 
E'en  thus  of  old,  the  Spartan  from  its  sheath 
Drew  his  devoted  sword,  and  girt  himself  for  death. 

XIV. 

And  three,  that  seem'd  as  chieftains  of  the  band. 
Were  gather'd  in  the  'midst  on  that  lone  shore 
By  Uri's  lake — a  father  of  the  land,^ 
One  on  his  brow  the  silent  record  wore 
Of  many  days,  whose  shadows  had  pass'd  o'er 
His  path  among  tho  hills,  and  quench'd  the  dreams 
Of  youth  with  sorrow. — Yet  from  memory's  lore 
Still  his  life's  evening  drew  its  loveliest  gleams. 
For  he  had  walk'd  with  God,  beside  the  mountain  streama. 

XV. 

And  his  grey  hairs,  in  happier  times,  might  well 
To  their  last  pillow  silently  have  gone, 
As  melts  a  wreath  of  snow. — But  who  shall  tell 
How  life  may  task  the  spirit  ? — He  was  one, 
Who  from  its  morn  a  fieeman's  work  had  done, 
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AnJ  reap'd  his  harvest,  and  his  vintage  preas'd, 
Fearless  of  wrong ;  and  now,  at  set  of  sun. 
He  bow'd  not  to  his  yeare,  for  on  the  breast 
Of  a  still  chainless  land  he  deem'd  it  much  to  rest. 

xn. 
But  for  such  holy  rest  strong  hands  must  toil, 
Strong  hearts  endure  ! — ^By  that  pale  elder's  side. 
Stood  one  that  seeni'd  a  monarch  of  the  soil. 
Serene  and  stately  in  his  manhood's  pride, 
Werner,''  the  brave  and  true  I — If  men  have  died. 
Their  hearths  and  shrines  inviolate  to  keep, 
He  was  a  mate  for  such. — The  voice  that  cried 
Within  his  breast,  "Arise  !  "  came  still  and  deen 

Krom  his  far  home,  that  smiled  e'en  then  in  moonlight  sleepi 
xvir. 
It  was  a  home  to  die  for  I — As  it  rose 
"Through  its  vine-foUage,  sending  forth  a  sound 
Of  mirthfiil  childhood,  o'er  the  green  repose 
And  laughing  sunshine  of  the  pastures  round  ; 
And  he  whose  life  to  that  sweet  spot  was  bound 
Raised  unto  Heaven  a  glad  yet  thoughtfiil  eye, 
And  set  his  free  step  firmer  on  the  ground, 
When  o'er  his  soul  its  melodies  went  by 

As  through  some  Alpine  pass,  a  breeze  of  Italy. 

xvin. 
But  who  was  he,  that  on  his  hunting-spear 
Lean'd  with  a  prouder  and  more  fiery  bearing  ] 
His  was  a  brow  for  tyrant  hearts  to  fear. 
Within  the  shadow  0/  its  dark  locks  wearing 
That  which  they  may  not  tame — 0  soul  declaring 
War  against  earth's  oppressors.   Midst  that  throng. 
Of  other  mould  he  seem'd,  and  loftier  daring. 
One  whose  blood  swept  high  impulses  along, 
One  that  should  pass,  and  leave  a  name  for  warlike  song— 

XIX. 

A  memory  on  the  mountams ! — one  to  stand. 
When  the  hills  echo'd  with  the  deepening  swell 
Of  hostile  trumpets,  foremost  for  the  land. 
And  ir  some  rock  defile,  or  savage  dell. 
Array  her  peasant-children  to  repel 
Th'  invader,  sending  arrows  for  his  chains ; 
Ay,  one  to  fold  around  him,  as  he  fell. 
Her  banner  with  a  smile — for  through  his  veins 
The  joy  of  danger  flow'd,  as  torrents  to  the  plains. 

XX. 

There  was  at  times  a  wildness  in  the  light 

Of  fiis  quick-flashing  eye  ;  a  something,  bom 

Of  the  free  Alps,  and  beautifully  bright, 

And  proud,  and  tameles,  laughing  fear  to  acom  . 

It  well  might  be! — Yoking  Eriii's  step  had  worn' 
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The  mantling  snows  on  their  most  regal  steeps, 
And  track'd  the  lynx  above  the  clouds  ot  morn, 
And  foUow'd  where  the  flying  chamois  leaps 
A.cross  the  dark-blue  rifts,  th'  unfathom'd  glacier  deeps. 

XXI. 

He  was  a  creature  of  the  Alpine  sky, 
A  being  whose  bright  spirit  had  been  fed 
'Midst  the  crown'd  heights  of  joy  and  liberty, 
And  thoughts  of  power.     He  knew  each  path  which  le.i 
To  the  rock's  treasure-caves,  whose  crystal  shed 
Soft  light  o'er  secret  fountains     At  the  tone 
Of  his  loud  horn,  the  Lammer-Geyer  had  spread  * 
A  startled  wing  ;  for  oft  that  peal  had  blown 
Where  the  free  cataract's  voice  was  wont  to  sound  alone. 

xxn. 
His  step  had  track'd  the  waste,  his  soul  had  stirr'd 
The  ancient  solitudes — his  voice  had  told 
Of  wrongs  to  call  down  Heaven.'      That  tale  was  hearJ 
In  Hash's  dales,  and  where  the  shepherds'  fold 
Their  flocks  in  dark  ravine  and  craggy  hold 
On  the  bleak  Oberland  ;  and  where  the  light 
Uf  day's  last  footstep  bathes  in  burning  eold 
Great  Righi's  cliffs ;  and  where  Mount  Pilate's  height 
Casts  o'er  his  glassy  lake  the  darkness  of  his  might. 

xxiir. 
Nor  was  it  heard  in  vain.    There  all  things  pre?s 
High  thoughts  on  man.  The  fearless  hunter  pass'd 
And,  from  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness, 
There  leapt  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  cast 
The  weight  of  bondage  down — and  bright  and  fast 
As  the  clear  waters,  joyously  and  free, 
Burst  from  the  desert-rock,  it  rush'd  at  last. 
Through  the  far  valleys ;  till  the  patriot  three 
Thus  with  their  brethern  stood,  beside  the  Forest  Sea.* 

XXIV. 

They  link'd  their  hands,  they  pledged  their  stainless  faiili, 
In  the  dread  presence  of  attesting  Heaven, 
They  bound  their  hearts  to  suffering  and  to  death. 
With  the  severe  and  solemn  transport  given 
To  bless  such  vows.    How  nobly  man  had  striven, 
How  man  might  strive,  and  vainly  strive,  they  knew, 
And  call'd  upon  their  God,  whose  arm  had  riven 
The  crest  of  many  a  tyrant,  since  He  blew. 
The  foaming  sea- wave  on,  and  Egypt's  might  o'erthre  ». 

XXV. 

They  knelt,  and  rose  in  strength.    The  valleys  lay 
Still  in  their  dimness,  but  the  peaks  which  darted 
Info  the  bright  mid-air,  had  caught  from  day 
A  flush  of  hre,  when  those  true  Switzers  parted, 
Each  to  his  glen  or  forest,  steadfast-hearted, 
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And  full  of  hope.    Not  many  suns  had  worn 
Their  setting  glory,  ere  from  slumber  started 
Ten  thousand  voices,  of  the  mountains  born — 
So  far  was  heard  the  blast  of  freedom's  echoing  horn ! 

XXVI. 

The  ice-vaults  trembled,  when  that  peal  came  rending 
The  frozen  stillness  which  around  them  hung- ; 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  avalanche  descending, 
Gave  answer,  till  the  sky's  blue  hollow  rung ; 
And  the  flame-si^als  through  the  midnight  sprung 
From  the  Surennen  rocks,  iixe  banners  streaming 
To  the  far  Seelisberg  ;  whence  li^ht  was  flung 
On  Grutli's  field,  till  all  the  red  lake  gleaming. 

Shone  out,  a  meteor-heaven  in  its  wild  splendor  seeming, 
xxvn. 
And  the  winds  to?s'd  each  summit's  blazing  crest. 
As  a  host's  plumage  ;  and  the  giant  pines, 
Fell'd  where  they  waved  o'er  era"  and  eagle's  nest, 
Heap'd  up  the  flames.    The  clouds  grew  hery  signs, 
As  o'er  a  city's  burning  towers  and  shrines, 
Reddening  the  distance.    Wine-cups,  crown'd  and  bright, 
In  Werner's  dwelling  flow'd  ;  through  leafless  vines 
From  Walter's  hearth  stream'd  forth  the  festive  light. 

And  Emi's  bhnd  old  sire  gave  thanks  to  heaven  that  night, 
xxnii. 
Then  on  the  silence  of  the  snows  there  lay 
A  Sabbath's  quiet  sunshine — and  its  bell 
Fill'd  the  hush'd  air  awhile,  with  lonely  sway  ; 
For  the  stream's  voice  was  chain'd  by  Winter's  spell, 
The  deep  wood-sounds  had  ceased.     But  rock  and  dell 
Rung  forth,  erelong,  when  strains  of  jubilee 
Peal'd  from  the  mountain-churches,  with  a  swell 
Of  praise  to  Him  who  stills  the  raging  sea — 

For  now  the  strife  was  closed,  the  glorious  Alps  were  free ! 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  432,  line  I. 

Tht  Senn's  wild  horn. 

Sean,  the  name  given  to  a  herdsman  among  the  Swiss  Alps. 
Note  2,  page  433,  line  34. 

.^gainst  the  Fohmcind's  blast. 

Fohntvind,  the  south-east  wind,  which  frequently  lays  waste  th« 
tountry  before  iL 

Note  3,  page  434,  line  34. 

j1  father  of  the  land. 

Waller  Furst,  the  father-in-law  of  Tell. 
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Note  4,  page  435,  line  9. 

Werner,  the  brave  and  true,  ij-e. 

Wemer  Stauffacher,  who  had  been  urged  by  his  wife  to  ronse  ivni 
ind  unite  his  countrymen  for  the  deliverance  of  Switzerland. 

IVote  5,  page  435,  last  line. 

Young  Emi's  step  had  worn,  A'-c. 

Erni    Arnold  Melchthal. 

Note  6,  page  436,  line  11. 

The  hammer- Gey er  had  spread,  i-c. 

The  Limmer-Geyer,  the  largest  kind  of  Alpine  eagle. 

Note  7,  page  436,  line  16. 

Of  wrongs  to  call  down  Heaven,  ^-c. 

Tho  eyes  of  his  aged  father  had  been  put  out  by  the  orders  of  .he 
.*.nstrian  Governor. 

Note  8,  page  436,  line  31. 

Beside  the  Forest  Sea. 

F(MBst-Sea— the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  frequently  so  called. 


SCENES  AND  HITAINS  OF  LIFE  ;  VVrTH  OTHER  RELIGIOUS 
POEMS. 

I  TRUST  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  presumption  for  the  endeavor 
which  1  have  here  made  to  enlarge,  in  some  degree,  the  sphere  of 
Religious  Poetry,  by  associating  with  its  themes  more  of  the  emo- 
tions, the  aftections,  and  even  the  pnrer  inmclnative  enjoyments  of 
daily  life,  than  may  have  been  hitherto  admitted  within  the'hallovved 
circle. 

It  has  been  my  wish  to  portray  the  religious  spirit,  not  alone  in  its 
meditative  joys  and  solitary  aspirations,  (the  poetic  embodying  of 
which  seems  to  require  from  the  reader  a  state  of  mind  already  sef>- 
arated  and  exalted,)  but  likewise  in  those  active  influences  upon  hu- 
man life,  so  often  called  into  victorious  energy  by  trial  and  conflict, 
though  too  often  also,  like  the  upward-striving  flame  of  a  mountain 
watch-fire,  Aorne  down  by  tempest  showers,  or  swayed  by  the  cur- 
rent of  opposing  winds. 

I  have  sought  to  represent  that  spirit  as  penetrating  the  gloom  of 
the  prison  and  the  deathbed,  bearing  "  healing  on  its  wings"  to  tho 
agony  of  parting  love — strengthening  the  heart  of  the  wayfarer  for 
"  perils  in  the  wilderness  " — gladdening  the  domestic  walk  through 
field  and  woodland — and  springing  to  life  in  the  soul  of  childhood, 
along  with  its  earliest  rejoicing  preceptions  of  natural  beauty. 

Circumstances  not  altogether  under  my  own  control,  have,  for  the 

F resent,  interfered  to  prevent  the  fuller  development  of  a  plan  which 
yet  hope  more  worthily  to  mature  ;  and  I  lay  this  little  volume  be- 
fore the  public  with  that  deep  sense  of  deficiency  which  cannot  be 
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More  Impressively  knight  to  human  powers,  than  by  their  reveren 
tia!  applicaliun  tu  things  divine. 
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A  SCK.XE  or  TBE  DAYS  OF  QUEEM  MART. 

"Thy  face 
Is  ail  at  once  spread  over  with  a  calm 
More  beautiful  than  sleep,  or  mirth,  or  joy  ! 
I  am  no  more  disconsolate."  IVilson. 

Scene  in  a  Prison. 
Edith  alone. 

Edith.  MoRX  once  again!  Morn  in  the  lone  dim  cell. 
The  cavern  of  the  prisoner's  fever  dream, 
And  nnm  on  all  the  green  rejoicing  hills. 
And  the  bright  waters  round  the  prisoner's  home, 
Far,  far  away !    Now  wakes  the  early  bird 
That  in  the  Ume's  transparent  foliage  sings. 
Close  to  my  cottage  lattice — he  awakes. 
To  stir  the  young  leaves  with  his  gushing  SDul, 
And  to  call  forth  rich  answers  of  delight 
From  voices  buried  in  a  thousand  trees, 
Through  the  dim  starry  hours.    Now  doth  the  lake 
Darken  and  flash  in  rapid  interchange 
Unto  the  matin  breeze ;  and  the  blue  mist 
Rolls,  like  a  furling  banner,  from  the  brows 
Of  the  forth-gleaming  hills  and  woods  that  rise 
As  if  new-bom.    Bright  world !  and  I  am  here  ! 
And  thou,  O  thou  !  the  awakening  thought  of  whom 
Was  more  than  dayspring,  dearer  than  Uie  sun, 
Herbert !  the  very  glance  of  whose  clear  eye 
Made  my  soul  melt  away  to  one  pure  fount 
Of  living,  bounding  gladness ! — where  art  thou  ? 
My  friend !  my  only  and  my  blessed  love  I 
Herbert,  my  soul's  companion  I 

[Go.MEz,  a  Spanish  Priest  e  'iter* 

Gom.  Daughter,  hail ! 

I  bring  thee  tidings. 

Ed.  Heaven  will  aid  my  soul 

Calmly  to  meet  whate'er  thy  lips  announce. 

Gom.  Nay,  lift  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  Heaven, 
And  bow  thy  knee  down  for  deUverance  won ! 
Hast  thou  not  pray'd  fjr  life  ?  and  would'st  thoa  not 
Once  more  be  free  ? 

Ed.  Have  I  not  pray'd  for  life  ? 

I,  that  am  so  beloved !  that  love  again 
With  such  a  heart  of  tendrils  ?  Heaven !  thou  know'st 
The  gushings  of  my  prayer!    And  would  I  not 
Orice  more  be  free  ]  I  that  have  been  a  child 
Ot  breezy  hills,  a  playmate  of  the  fawn 
In  ancient  woodlands  from  mine  iiifancy ! 
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A  watcher  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  stars, 
Beneath  the  adoring  silence  of  the  night ; 
And  a  glad  wanderer  with  the  happy  streams 
Whose  laughter  fills  the  mountains !    Oh !  to  h<>a  t 
Their  blessed  sounds  again  I 

Gom.  Rejoice,  reioice ! 

Our  Queen  hath  pity,  maiden,  on  thy  youth ; 
She  wills  not  thou  should'st  perish. — I  am  come 
To  loose  thy  bonds. 

£^d.  And  shall  I  see  his  face, 

And  shall  I  listen  to  his  voice  again. 
And  lay  my  head  upon  his  faithful  breast. 
Weeping  there  in  my  gladness  ?     Will  this  be  ?  - 
Blessmgs  upon  thee,  father !  my  quick  heart 
Hath  decm'd  thqe  stern — say,  wilt  thou  not  forgive 
The  wayward  child,  too  long  in  sunshine  rear'd — 
Too  long  unused  to  chastening  ?     Wilt  thou  not] 
But  Herbert,  Herbert !  Oh,  my  soul  hath  rush'd 
On  a  swift  gust  of  sudden  joy  away. 
Forgetting  all  beside  I    Speak,  father,  speak ! 
Herbert — is  he  too  free  ? 

Gom.  His  freedom  lies 

In  his  own  choice — a  boon  like  thine. 

Ed.  Thy  words 

Fall  changed  and  cold  upon  my  boding  heart. 
Leave  not  this  dim  suspense  o'ershadowing  me. 
Let  all  be  told. 

Go7n.  The  monarchs  of  the  earth 

Shower  not  their  mighty  gifts  without  a  claim 
Unto  some  token  of  true  vassalage. 
Some  mark  of  homage. 

Ed.  Oh  !  unlike  to  Him, 

Who  freely  pours  the  joy  of  sunshine  forth, 
And  the  bright  quickening  rain,  on  those  who  serve 
And  those  who  need  him  not ! 

Gom.  (laying  a  paper  before  her.)  Is  it  so  much 
That  thine  own  hand  should  set  the  crowning  seal 
To  thy  deliverance  ?    Look,  thy  task  is  here  ! 
Sign  but  these  words  for  liberty  and  life. 

Ed.  {examining  and  then  throwing  it  from  her.) 
Sim  but  these  words !  and  wherefore  saidst  thou  not, 
"  be  but  a  traitor  to  God's  light  within  ?" — 
Cruel,  oh,  cruel !  thy  dark  sport  hath  been 
With  a  young  bosom's  hope  !    Farewell,  glad  life ! 
Bright  opening  path  to  love  and  home  farewell ! 
And  thou — now  leave  me  with  my  God  alone ! 

Gom.  Dost  thou  reject  Heaven's  mercy  1 

Ed.  Heaven's !  doth  Heaven 

Woo  the  free  spirit  for  dishonor'd  breath 
To  sell  its  birthright  1  doth  Heaven  set  a  price 
On  the  clear  jewel  of  unsullied  faith, 
Jknd  the  bright  calm  of  conscience  I    Priest,  away ! 
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God  hnth  been  with  me  'midst  the  holiness 

Of  England's  mountains.    Not  in  sport  alone 

I  trod  their  heath-flowers  ;  but  hi^h  thoughts  loec  np 

From  the  broad  shadow  of  the  enduring  rocks. 

And  wander'd  with  me  into  solemn  glens, 

Where  my  soul  felt  the  beauty  of  his  word. 

I  haye  heard  voices  of  immortal  truth. 

Blent  with  the  everlasting  torrent-sounds 

That  make  the  deep  hills  tremble. — ^Shall  I  qrnil  ? — 

Shall  England's  daughter  sink  ? — No !    He  who  there 

Spoke  to  my  heart  in  silence  and  in  storm, 

Will  not  forsake  his  child  ! 

Gom.  (.turning  from  her.)  Then  perish !  lost 
In  thine  own  blindness  ! 

Ed.  {suddenly  throwing  herself  at  his  feet.'' 
Father !  hear  me  yet ! 
Oh!  if  the  kindly  touch  of  human  love 
Hath  ever  warm'd  thy  breast 

Gom.  Away — away  I 

1  know  not  love. 

Ed.  Yet  hear !  if  thou  hast  known 

The  tender  sweetness  of  a  mother's  voice — 
If  the  true  vial  of  affection's  eye 
Hath  watch'd  thy  childhood — ^if  fjnd  tears  have  e'er 
Been  shower'd  upon  thy  head — if  parting  wonds 
E'er  pierced  thv  spirit  with  their  tenderness — 
Let  me  but  look  upon  his  face  onre  more, 
Let  me  but  say — farewell,  my  soul's  beloved .' 
And  I  will  bless  thee  still ! 

Gom.  (aside.)  Her  soul  may  yield. 

Beholding  him  in  fetters ;  woman's  faith 
Will  bend  to  woman's  love — 

Thy  prayer  is  heard  ; 
Follow,  and  I  will  guide  thee  to  his  cell. 

Ed.  Oh  !  stonny  hour  of  agony  and  joy  ! 
But  I  shall  see  him — I  shall  hear  his  voice !  [Thei/  go  ouL 

Scene  H. — Another  Part  of  the  Prison, 
Hekbert — Edith. 

Ed.  Herbert,  my  Herbert !  is  it  thus  we  meet  ? 

Her.  The  voice  of  my  o«-n  Edith  I  Can  such  joy 
Light  up  this  place  of  death  ?    And  do  I  frel 
Thy  breath  of  love  once  more  upon  my  cheek. 
And  the  soft  floating  of  thy  gleamy  hair. 
My  blessed  Edith  ?    Oh,  so  pale  !  so  changed  ! 
My  flower,  my  blighted  flower !  thou  that  wert  made 
For  the  kind  fostering  of  sweet  summer  airs. 
How  hath  the  storm  been  with  thee  I — Lay  thy  head 
On  this  true  breast  again,  my  gentle  one  ! 
And  tell  me  all. 

Ed.  Yes,  take  me  to  thy  heart, 
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For  I  am  wary,  weary !    Oh !  that  heart ! 
The  kind,  the  brave,  the  tender ! — how  my  soul 
Hath  sicken'd  in  vain  yearnings  for  the  bahn 
Of  rest  on  that  warm  heart ! — lull,  deep  repose  ! 
One  draught  of  dewy  stillness  after  storm  ! 
And  God  hath  pitied  me,  and  I  am  here- 
Yet  once  before  I  die ! 

Her.  They  cannot  slay 

One  young,  and  meek,  and  beautiful  as  thou, 
My  broken  lily !     Surely  the  long  days 
Of  the  dark  cell  have  been  enougn  for  thee  .' 
Oh !  that  thou  shalt  live,  and  raise  thy  gracious  head 
Yet  in  cahn  sunshine. 

Ed.  Herbert !  I  have  cast 

The  snare  of  proffer'd  mercy  from  my  soul, 
This  very  hour.    God  to  the  weak  hath  given 
Victory  o'er  life  and  death  ! — The  tempter's  price 
Hath  been  rejected — Herbert,  I  must  die. 

Her.  0  Edith !  Edith !  I,  that  led  thee  first 
From  the  old  path  wherein  thy  fathers  trod — 
I,  that  received  it  as  an  angel's  task, 
To  pour  the  fresh  light  on  thine  ardent  soul, 
Which  drank  it  as  a  sunflower — /  have  been 
Thy  guide  to  death ! 

Ed.  To  heaven  !  my  guide  to  heaven^ 

My  noble  and  my  bless'd  !    Oh !  look  up. 
Be  strong,  rejoice,  my  Herbert !     But  for  thee, 
How  could  my  spirit  have  sprung  up  to  God, 
Through  the  dark  cFoud  which  o'er  its  vision  hung, 
The  night  of  fear  and  error  ? — thy  dear  hand 
First  raised  that  veil,  and  show'd  the  glorious  world 
My  heritage  beyond. — Friend!  love,  and  friend  ! 
It  was  as  if  thou  gav'st  me  mine  own  soul 
In  tliose  bright  days!    Yes!  a  new  earth  and  heaven. 
And  a  new  sense  for  all  their  splendore  born, 
These  were  thy  gifts  !  and  shall  I  not  rejoice 
To  die,  upholding  their  immortal  worth, 
Even  for  thy  sake  I     Yes,  fiU'd  with  nobler  life 
By  thy  pure  love,  made  holy  to  the  truth, 
Lay  me  upon  the  altar  of  thy  God, 
The  first  fruits  of  thy  ministry  below  ; 
Thy  work,  thine  own ! 

Her.  Mv  love,  my  sainted  love  ! 

Oh  !  I  can  almost  yield  thee  unto  heaven  ; 
Earth  would  but  sully  thee !     Thou  must  depart, 
With  the  rich  crown  of  thy  celestial  gifts 
Untainted  by  a  breath !    And  yet,  alas ! 
Edith  !  what  dreams  of  holy  happiness. 
Even  for  this  world,  were  ours ! — the  low,  sweet  home, 
The  pastoral  dwelling,  with  its  ivied  porch, 
And  lattice  gleaming  through  the  leaves — and  thou, 
My  life's  companion ! — Thou,  beside  my  liearlh. 
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8ittina[  with  thy  meek  eyes,  or  greeting  me 
Back  from  brief  absence  with  thy  bounding  step, 
In  the  green  meadow-path,  or  by  my  side 
Kneeling — thv  calm  uplifted  face  to  mine. 
In  the  sweet  hush  of  prayer !  and  now — oh !  now — 
How  have  we  loved— how  fervently,  how  long ! 
And  this  to  be  the  close  ! 

Ed.  Oh !  bear  me  up. 

Against  the  unutterable  tendeme&s 
Ot  earthly  love,  my  God !  in  the  sick  hour 
Of  dying  human  hope,  forsake  me  not ! 
Herbert,  my  Herbert !  even  fk)m  that  sweet  home 
Where  it  had  been  too  much  of  Paradise 
To  dwell  with  thee — even  thence  the  oppressor's  hand 
Might  soon  have  torn  us;  or  the  touch  of  death 
Might  one  day  there  have  left  a  widow'd  heart. 
Pining  alone.     We  will  so  hence,  beloved '. 
To  the  bright  country,  where  the  wicked  cease 
From  troubling,  where  the  spoiler  hath  no  sway  ; 
Where  no  harsh  voice  of  worldiiness  disturbs 
The  Sabbath-peace  of  love.    We  will  go  hence. 
Together  with  our  wedded  souls,  to  heaven  : 
No  solitary  lingering,  no  cold  void, 
No  dying  of  the  heart !     Our  lives  have  been 
Lovely  through  faithfiil  love,  and  in  our  deaths 
We  will  not  be  divided. 

Her.  Oh  !  the  peace 

Of  God  is  lying  far  within  thine  eyes. 
Far  underneath  the  mist  of  human  tears. 
Lighting  those  blue  still  depths,  and  sinking  thence 
On  my  worn  heart.    Now  am  I  girt  with  strength. 
Now  I  can  bless  thee,  my  true  bride  for  Heaven ! 

Ed.  And  let  me  bless  thee,  Herbert !  in  this  hour 
Let  mv  soul  bless  thee  with  prevailing  might ! 
Oh  !  thou  hast  loved  me  nobly  !  thou  didst  tak« 
An  orphan  to  thy  heart,  a  thing  unprized 
And  desolate  ;  and  thou  didst  guard  her  there. 
That  lone  and  lowly  creature,  as  a  pearl 
Of  richest  price  ;  and  thou  didst  fill  her  soul 
With  the  high  gifts  of  an  immortal  wealth. — 
I  bless,  I  bless  thee !    Never  did  thine  eye 
Look  on  me  but  in  glistening  tenderness. 
My  gentle  Herbert !    Never  did  thy  voice 
But  in  affection's  deeppst  music  speak 
To  thy  poor  Edith !    Never  was  thy  heart 
Aught  but  the  kindliest  sheltering  home  to  mine. 
My  faithful,  generous  Herbert !     Woman's  peao* 
Ne'er  on  a  breast  so  tender  and  so  pure 
Reposed  before. — Alas  I   thy  showering  team 
Fall  fast  upon  my  cheek^orgive,  forgive ! 
I  should  not  melt  thy  noble  strength  ^way 
[n  such  an  hour. 
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Her   Sweet  Edith,  no !  my  heart 
Will  fail  no  more  ;  God  bears  me  up  through  thee, 
And,  by  thy  words,  and  by  the  heavenly  light 
Shining  around  thee,  through  thy  very  tears, 
Will  yet  sustain  me  !  Let  us  call  on  him  ! 
Let  us  kneel  down,  as  we  have  knelt  so  oft, 
Thy  pure  cheek  touching  mine,  and  call  on  Him, 
Th'  all-pitying  One,  to  aid.  [They  hm  J 

O,  look  on  us, 
Father  above  !  in  tender  mercy  look 
On  us,  thy  children  !  through  th'  o'ershadowins  cloud 
Of  sorrow  and  mortality,  send  aid — 
Save  or  we  perish  !     We  would  pour  our  lives 
Forth  as  a  joyous  offering  to  thy  truth. 
But  we  are  weak — we,  the  bruised  reeds  of  earth, 
Are  sway'd  by  every  gust.    Forgive,  O  God ! 
The  blindness  of  our  passionate  desires, 
The  fainting  of  our  hearts,  the  lingering  thoughts, 
Which  cleave  to  dust !    Forgive  the  strife  ;  accept 
The  sacrifice,  though  dim  with  mortal  tears, 
From  mortal  pangs  wrung  forth !    And  if  our  souls. 
In  all  the  fervent  dreams,  the  fond  excess, 
Of  their  long-clasping  love,  have  wander'd  not, 
Holiest !  from  thee  ;  oh !  take  them  to  thyself, 
After  the  fiery  trial,  take  them  home 
To  dwell,  in  that  imperishable  bond 
Before  thee  link'd  for  ever.    Hear,  through  Him 
Who  meekly  drank  the  cup  of  agony. 
Who  pass'd  through  death  to  victory,  hear  and  save  ! 
Pity  us.  Father !  we  are  girt  with  snares ; 
Father  in  Heaven  !  we  have  no  help  but  thee.  [They  rise 

Is  thy  soul  strcngthen'd,  my  beloved  one  ? 
0  Edith !  couldst  thou  lift  up  thy  sweet  voice. 
And  sing  me  that  old  solemn-breathing  hymn 
We  loved  in  happier  days — the  strain  which  tells 
Of  the  dread  conflict  in  the  olive  shade  1  [She  sins,a 

He  knelt,  the  Saviour  knelt  and  pray'd, 

When  but  his  Father's  eye 
Look'd  through  the  lonely  garden's  shade 

On  that  dread  agony  ; 
The  Lord  of  All  above,  beneath. 
Was  bow'd  with  sorrow  unto  death. 

The  sun  set  in  a  fearful  hour, 

The  stars  might  well  grow  dim, 
When  this  mortality  haa  power 

So  to  o'ershadow  Him  ! 
That  he  who  ^ave  man's  breath,  might  know 
The  very  deptns  of  human  woe. 

Heproved  them  all ! — the  doubt,  the  strife, 
The  faint  perplexing  dread, 
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The  mists  that  hang  o'er  parting  life. 

All  gather'd  round  his  head  ; 
And  the  Deliverer  knelt  to  pray — 
Yet  pass'd  it  not,  that  cup,  away ! 

It  pase'd  not — though  the  stormy  wave 

Had  sunk  beneath  his  tread  ; 
It  pass'd  not — though  to  him  the  grave 

Had  yielded  up  its  dead. 
But  there  was  sent  him  from  on  high 
A  gift  of  strength  for  man  to  die. 

And  was  the  sinless  thus  beset 

With  anguish  and  dismay  ? 
How  may  ire  meet  our  conflict  yet, 

In  the  dark  narrow  way  ? 
Through  Him — through  Him,  that  path  who  trod — 
Save,  or  we  perish.  Son  of  God  ! 

Hark,  hark !  the  parting  signal. 

[Prison  attendants  enter, 
Fare-thee-well  I 
O  thou  unutterably  loved,  farewell ! 
Let  our  hearts  bow  to  God  ! 

Her.  One  last  embrace. 

On  earth  the  last ! — We  have  eternity 
For  love's  communion  yet ! — Farewell — for*well ! 

[She  is  led  out. 
'Tis  o'er — ^the  bitteraeas  of  death  is  past ! 
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"  Once  when  1  look'd  alonz  the  lanzhtni;  earth. 

Up  the  blue  heaven;,  and  throagh  the  middle  air. 

Joyfully  rinsing  with  the  skjlark's  song, 

T  wept !  and  thought  how  sad  for  one  so  young 

To  bid  farewell  to  so  much  happiness. 

But  Christ  hath  call'd  me  from  this  lower  world. 

Delightful  though  it  be."  Wilson. 

Apartment  in  an  English  Country-House. — Lilliax  reciin- 
ing,  as  sleeping  on  a  couch.  Her  Mother  watching  besidt 
her.    Her  Sister  enters  with  flowers. 

Mother.  Hush,  lightly  tread !  still  tranquilly  she  sleeps. 
As,  when  a  babe,  I  rock'd  her  on  my  heart. 
I've  watch'd,  suspending  e'en  my  breath,  in  fear 
To  break  the  heavenly  spell.     Move  silently  ! 
And  oh !  those  flowers !  dear  Jessy,  bear  them  hence— 
Dost  thou  forget  the  pnssion  of  quick  tears 
That  shook  her  trembling  frame,  when  last  we  brought 
The  roses  to  her  couch  ?     Dost  thou  not  know 
What  sudden  longings  for  the  woods  and  hills. 
Where  once  her  Cree  steps  moved  so  buoyantly, 
93 
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These  leaves  and  odors  with  strange  influence  wake 
In  hei  fast-kindled  soul  ? 

Jessy.  Oh  !  she  would  pine, 

Were  the  wild  scents  and  glowing  hues  withheld, 
Mother !  far  more  than  now  her  spirit  yearns 
For  the  blue  sky,  the  singing-birds  and  brooks, 
And  swell  of  breathing  turl,  whose  lightsome  spring 
Their  blooms  recall. 

Lilian,  {raising  herself.)  Is  that  my  Jessy's  voice ! 
It  woke  me  not,  sweet  mother !     I  had  lain 
Silently,  visited  by  waking  dreams. 
Yet  conscious  of  thy  brooding  watchfulne*, 
Long  ere  I  heard  the  sound.     Hath  she  brought  flowers  1 
Nay,  fear  not  now  thy  fond  child's  waywardness, 
My  thoughtful  mother ! — In  her  chasten'd  soul 
The  passion-color'd  images  of  life. 
Which,  with  their  sudden  startling  flush  awoke 
So  oft  those  burning  tears,  have  died  away : 
And  ni^ht  is  there — still,  solemn,  holy  night, 
With  all  her  stars,  and  with  the  gentle  tune 
Of  many  fountains  low  and  musical, 
13y  day  unheard. 

Mother.  And  wherefore  night,  my  child  ? 
Thou  art  a  creature  all  of  life  and  dawn, 
And  from  thy  couch  of  sickness  yet  shall  rise, 
And  walk  forth  with  the  dayspring, 

Lilian.  Hope  it  not ! 

Dream  it  no  more,  my  mother ! — there  are  things 
Known  but  to  God,  and  to  the  parting  soul, 
Which  feels  liia  thrilling  summons. 

But  my  words 
Too  much  o'ershadow  those  kind  loving  eyes. 
Brin^  me  thy  flowers,  dear  Jessy  ?     Ah  !  thy  step, 
WelFdo  I  see,  hath  not  alone  explored 
The  garden  bowers,  but  freely  visited 
Our  wilder  haunts.     This  foam-like  meadow-sweet 
Is  from  the  cool  green  shadowy  river  nook, 
Where  the  stream  chimes  around  th'  old  mosey  stones 
With  sounds  hke  childhood's  laughter.     Is  that  spot 
Lovely  as  when  our  glad  eyes  hail'd  it  first '? 
Still  doth  the  golden  willow  bend,  and  sweep 
The  clear  brown  wave  with  every  passing  wind ' 
And  through  the  shallower  waters,  where  they  lie 
Dimplinw  in  light,  do  the  vein'd  pebbles  gleam 
Like  bedded  gems  ]    And  the  white  butterflies. 
From  shade  to  sun-streak  are  they  glancing  still 
Among  the  poplar  boughs  I 

Jessy.  All,  all  is  there 

Which  glad  midsummer's  wealthiest  hours  can  bring; 
All,  save  the  soul  of  all,  thy  lightening  smile  ! 
Therefore  I  stood  in  sadness  'midst  the  leaves, 
A.nd  caught  an  under-music  of  lament 
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In  the  stream's  voice ;  but  Nature  waits  thee  still. 
And  for  thy  coming  piles  a  fairy  throne 
Of  richest  moas. 

Lilian  Alas  !  it  may  not  be  ! 

My  soul  hath  sent  her  farewell  voiceleasly, 
To  all  these  blessed  haunts  of  son^  and  thought ; 
Yet  not  the  less  I  love  to  look  on  fliese. 
Their  dear  memorials ; — strew  them  o'er  my  couch 
Till  it  grow  like  a  forest  bank  in  spring, 
All  flush'd  with  violets  and  anemones. 
Ah  I  the  pale  brier  rose !  touch'd  so  tenderly. 
As  a  pure  ocean  shell,  with  faintest  red, 
Melting  away  to  pearliness ! — I  know 
How  its  long  hcrht  festoons  o'erarching  hung 
From  the  grey  rock,  that  rises  altar-like. 
With  its  high  waving  crown  of  mountain  ash 
'Midst  the  lone  grassy  dell.    And  this  rich  bough 
Of  honey'd  woodbine,  tells  me  of  the  oak 
Whose  deep  midsummer  gloom  sleeps  heavily. 
Shedding  a  verdurous  twilight  o'er  the  face 
Of  the  glade's  pool.     Metlunks  I  see  it  now ; 
I  look  up  through  the  stirring  of  its  leaves 
Unto  the  intense  blue  crj'stal  firmament.  _ 

The  ringdove's  wing  is  flitting  o'er  my  head. 
Casting  at  times  a  silvery  shadow  down 
'Midst  the  large  water-lilies.    Beautiful ! 
How  beautifull  is  all  this  fair  free  world 
Under  God's  open  sky ! 

Mother.  Thou  art  o'erwrought 

Once  more,  my  child !    The  dewy  trembling  light 
Presaging  tears,  again  is  in  thine  eye. 

0  hush,  dear  Lilian !  turn  thee  to  repose. 

Lilian.  Mother !  I  cannot.    In  my  soul  the  thoughts 
Bum  with  too  subtle  and  too  swit't  a  tire  ; 
Importunately  to  niv  lips  they  throng, 
And  with  their  earihly  kindred  seek  to  blend 
Ere  the  veil  drop  between.    When  I  am  gone — 
(For  I  must  go)-— then  the  remember'd  words 
Wherein  these  wild  imaginings  flow  forth, 
Will  to  thy  fond  heart  be  as  amulets 
Held  there  with  lite  and  love.    And  weep  not  thuH 
Mother!  dear  sister!  kindest,  gentlest  ones ! 
Be  comforted  that  now  /  weep  no  more 
For  the  glad  earth  and  all  the  golden  Ught 
W  hence  I  depart. 

No !  God  hath  purified  my  spirit's  eye. 
And  in  the  folds  of  this  consummate  roee 

1  read  bright  prophesies.    I  see  not  there. 
Dimly  and  mournfully,  the  word  '^fareiceW 
On  the  rich  petals  traced  :  No — in  soft  veins 
And  characters  of  beauty,  I  can  read — 

"  Look  up,  look  heavenward .'" 
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Blessed  God  of  Love 
1  thank  thee  for  these  gifts,  the  precious  links 
Whereby  my  spirit  unto  thee  is  drawn  ! 
I  thank  thee  that  the  loveliness  of  earth 
Higher  than  earth  can  raise  me !    Are  not  these 
But  germs  of  things  unperisliing,  that  bloom 
Beside  th'  immortal  streams'}    Shall  I  not  find 
The  lily  of  the  field,  the  Saviour's  flower. 
In  the  serene  and  never-moaning  air, 
And  the  clear  starry  light  of  angel  eyes, 
A  thousand  fold  more  glorious  ?    Richer  far 
Will  not  the  violet's  dusky  purple  glow. 
When  it  hath  ne'er  been  press'd  to  broken  hearts 
A  record  of  lost  love  ? 

Mother.  My  Lilian !  thou 

Surely  in  thy  bright  life  hast  Uttle  known 
Of  lost  things  or  of  changed ! 

Lilian.  Oh !  little  yet, 

For  thou  hast  been  my  shield  ;    But  had  it  been 
My  lot  on  this  world's  billows  to  be  thrown 
Without  thv  love — O  mother !  there  are  hearts 
So  perilously  fashion'd,  that  for  them 
Go^  touch  alone  hath  gentleness  enough 
To  waken,  and  not  break,  their  thrilling  strings  !— 
We  will  not  speak  of  this ! 

By  what  strange  spell 
Is  it,  that  ever,  when  1  gaze  on  flowers, 
I  dream  of  music  ?    Something  in  their  hues 
All  melting  into  color'd  harmonies, 
Wafts  a  swift  thought  of  interwoven  chords, 
Of  blended  singing  tones,  that  swell  and  die 
In  tenderest  falls  away. — 0,  bring  thy  harp. 
Sister  !  a  gentle  heaviness  at  last 
Hath  toucn'd  mine  eyelids ;  sing  to  me,  and  sleep 
Will  come  again. 

Jessy.  What  would'st  thou  hear  ]    The  Italian  peasant's  laj 
Which  makes  the  desolate  Campagna  ring 
With  "  Eoma,  Roma  ?"  or  the  madrigal 
Warbled  on  moonlight  seas  of  Sicily  { 
Or  the  old  ditty  left  by  Troubadours 
To  girls  of  Languedoc  ? 

Lilian.  Oh,  no  !  not  these. 

Jessy.  What  then  ?  the  Moorish  melody  still  known 
Within  the  Alhambra  city  ?  or  those  notes 
Bom  of  the  Alps,  which  pierce  the  exile's  heart 
Even  unto  death  \ 

Lilian.  No,  sister,  nor  yet  these — 

Too  much  of  dreamy  love,  of  faint  regret, 
Of  passionately  fond  remembrance,  breathes 
In  the  caressing  sweetness  of  their  tones. 
For  one  who  dies ; — They  would  but  woo  me  Imck 
To  glowing  life  with  those  Arcadian  sounda— 
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And  vainly,  vainly — No !  a  loftier  strain, 

A  deeper  music !  —Something  that  may  bear 

The  spirit  upon  slow  yet  mignty  wings, 

Unsway'd  by  gusts  of  earth :  something  all  fili'd 

With  solemn  adoration,  tearful  prayer. — 

Sing  me  that  antique  strain  which  once  I  deem'd 

Almost  too  sternly  simple,  too  austere 

fn  its  grave  majesty  !  I  love  it  now — 

Now  it  seems  fraught  with  holiest  power,  to  hudi 

All  billows  of  the  soul,  e'en  like  his  voice 

That  said  of  old — "  Be  still  I'' — ^Sing  me  that  strain, 

**  The  Saviour's  dying  hour."  [Jessy  sings  to  the  llarf 

O  Son  of  Man ! 
In  thy  last  mortal  hour 
Shadows  of  earth  closed  round  thee  fearfully ! 
All  that  on  OS  is  laid. 
All  the  deep  gloom. 
The  desolation  and  the  abandonment. 
The  dark  amaze  of  death ; 
All  upon  thee  too  fell. 
Redeemer  1  Son  of  Man ! 
But  the  keen  pang 
Wherewith  the  silver  cord 
Of  earth's  afl'ection  from  the  soul  is  wrung ; 
The  uptearing  of  those  tendrils  which  have  grown 

Into  the  quick  strong  heart ; 
This,  this,  the  passion  and  the  agony 
Of  battling  love  and  death. 
Surely  was  not  for  thee. 
Holy  one !  Son  of  God ! 
Yes,  my  Redeemer ! 
E'en  this  cup  was  thine  ! 
Fond  wailing  voices  call'd  thy  spirit  back : 
E'en  'midst  the  mighty  thoughts 
Of  that  last  crowning  hour! 
E'en  on  thine  awful  way  to  victory. 
Wildly  they  call'd  thee  back '. 
And  weeping  eyes  of  love 
Unto  thy  heart's  deep  core. 
Pierced  through  the  folds  of  death's  mysterious  veii- 
Sufferer !  thou  Son  of  Man ! 
Mother-tears  were  mingled 
With  thy  cosdy  blood-drops. 
In  llie  shadow  of  the  atoning  cross ; 
And  the  friend,  the  faithful. 
He  that  on  thy  bosom. 
Thence  imbibing  heavenly  love,  had  laio— 
He  a  pale  sad  watcher — 
Met  with  looks  of  anguish. 
All  the  anguish  in  thy  last  meek  glano^^ 
Dj'ing  Son  of  Man ! 
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Oh  !'  therefore  unto  thee, 
Thou  that  hast  known  all  woes 
fiouud  in  the  girdle  of  mortality  ! 
Thou  that  wilt  lift  the  reed 
Which  storms  have  bruised, 
To  thee  may  sorrow  through  each  conflict  ciy, 
And,  in  that  tempest-hour,  when  love  and  life 
Mysteriously  must  part. 

When  tearful  eyes 
Are  passionately  bent 
To  drink  earth's  last  fond  meaning  from  our  gaze, 
Then,  then  forsake  us  not ! 
Shed  on  our  spirits  then 
The  faith  and  deep  subniissivenesa  of  thine ! 
Thou  that  didst  love, 
Thou  that  didst  weep  and  die — 
Thou  that  didst  rise  a  victor  glorified  ; 
Conqueror  I  thou  Son  of  God  ! 
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"They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.     Be  nunc,  in  hours  of  fear 
Or  grovelling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here." — Jfordsworii 

A  DIM  and  mighty  minster  of  old  time  ! 

A  temple  shadowy  with  remembrances 

Of  the  majestic  past ! — the  very  light 

Streams  with  a  coloring  of  heroic  days 

In  every  ray,  which  leads  through  arch  and  aisle 

A  path  of  dreamy  lustre,  wandering  back 

To  other  years ; — and  the  rich  fretted  roof, 

And  the  wrought  coronals  of  summer  leaves, 

Ivy  and  vine,  and  many  a  sculptured  rose — 

The  tenderest  image  of  mortality — 

Binding  the  slender  columns,  whose  light  shafts 

Cluster  like  stems  in  corn  sheaves — all  these  things 

Tell  of  a  race  that  nobly,  fearlessly. 

On  their  heart's  worship  pour'd  a  wealth  of  love! 

Honor  be  with  the  dead  !—  the  people  kneel 

Under  the  helms  of  antique  chivahy. 

And  in  the  crimson  gloom  from  banners  thrown, 

And  'midst  the  forms,  in  pale  proud  slumber  carved. 

Of  warriors  on  their  tombs. — The  people  kneel 

Where  mail-clad  chiefs  have  knelt ;  where  jewell'd  crowns 

On  the  fliish'd  brows  of  conquerors  have  been  set ; 

Where  the  high  anthems  of  old  victories 

Have  made  the  dust  give  echoes. — Hence,  vain  thoughts! 

Memories  of  power  and  pride,  which,  long  ago, 

Like  dim  processions  of  a  dream,  have  sunk 

In  twilight  depths  away. — Return,  my  soul ! 

The  cross  i 'calls  thee — Lo  !  the  blessed  cross! 
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High  o'er  the  banners  and  the  crests  of  earth, 

Fix'd  in  its  meek  and  still  supremacy ! 

And  lo !  the  throng  of  l>eating  haman  hearts, 

With  all  their  secret  scrolls  ol  buried  grief, 

All  their  full  treasures  of  immortal  hope, 

Gather'd  before  their  God  ! — Hark  I  how  the  flood 

Of  the  rich  organ  harmony  bears  up 

Their  voice  on  its  high  waves! — a  mighty  burst! 

A  forest-sounding  music !  every  tone 

Which  the  blasts  call  forth  with  their  harping  wings 

From  gulfs  of  tossing  foliage  there  is  blent : 

And  the  old  minster — forest-like  itself— 

With  its  long  avenues  of  pillar'd  shade. 

Seems  quivering  all  with  spirit,  as  that  strain 

O'erflows  its  dim  recesses,  leaving  not 

One  tomb  nnthrili'd  by  the  strong  sympathy 

Answering  the  electric  notes. — Join,  join,  my  soul ! 

in  thine  own  lowly,  trembling  consciousness. 

And  thine  own  solimde,  the  glorious  hymn. 

Rise  like  an  altar-fire  ! 

In  solemn  joy  aspire, 
Deepening  thy  nassion  still,  0  choral  strain ! 

On  tny  strong  rushin^  wind 

Bear  up  from  humankind 
Thanks  and  implorings — be  they  not  in  vain ! 

Father,  which  art  on  high ! 

Weak  is  the  melody 
Of  harp  or  song  to  reach  thine  awful  ear. 

Unless  the  heart  be  there. 

Winging  the  words  of  prayer. 
With  its  own  fervent  faith  or  suppliant  fear 

Let,  then,  thy  spirit  brood 

Over  the  multitude — 
Be  thou  amidst  them  through  that  heavenly  Gueal 

So  shall  their  cry  have  power 

To  win  from  thee  a  shower 
Of  healing  gifts  for  every  wounded  breast. 

What  griefs  that  make  no  sign. 

That  ask  no  aid  but  thine. 
Father  of  mercies  I  here  before  thee  swell ! 

As  to  the  open  sky. 

All  their  dark  waters  lie 
To  thee  reveal'd  in  each  close  bosom  cell. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead, 

Mantling  its  lonely  head 
From  the  world's  glare,  is,  in  thy  sight,  set  fiee; 

And  the  fond  aching  love, 

Thy  minister,  to  move 
All  the  wrung  spirit,  softening  it  ff.r  thee. 
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And  doth  not  thy  dread  eye 

Behold  the  agony 
In  that  most  hidden  chamber  of  the  heart. 

Where  darkly  sits  remorse, 

Beside  the  secret  source 
Of  fearful  visions,  keeping  watch  apart  ? 

Yes !  here  before  thy  throne 

Many — yet  eacii  alone — 
To  thee  that  terrible  unveiling  make  ; 

And  still  small  whispers  clear 

Are  startling  many  an  ear, 
As  if  a  trumpet  bade  the  dead  awake 

How  dreadful  is  this  place ! 

The  glory  of  thy  face 
Fills  it  too  seardiingly  lor  mortal  sight : 

Where  shall  the  guilty  flee  ? 

Over  that  far  off  sea  f 
What  hills,  what  woods,  may  shroud  him  from  that  lighl 

Not  to  the  cedar  shade 

Let  his  vain  ffight  be  made  ; 
Nor  the  old  mountains,  nor  the  desert  sea  ; 

What,  but  the  cross,  can  yield 

The  hope — the  stay — the  shield  ? 
Thence  may  the  Atoner  lead  him  up  <o  Thee  ? 

Be  thou,  be  thou  his  aid  ! 

O  let  thy  love  pervade 
The  haunted  caves  of  self-accusing  thought ; 

There  let  the  living  stone 

Be  cleft — the  seed  be  sown — 
The  song  of  fountains  from  the  silence  brought ! 

So  shall  thy  breath  once  more 

Within  the  soul  restore 
Thine  own  first  image — Holiest  and  Most  High ! 

As  a  clear  lake  is  fill'd 

With  hues  of  Heaven  instill'd 
Down  to  the  depths  of  its  calm  purity. 

And  if,  amidst  the  throng 

Link'd  by  the  ascending  song, 
There  are,  whose  thoughts  m  trembUng  rapture  soar, 

Thanks,  Father  I  that  the  power 

Of  joy,  man's  early  dower. 
Thus,  o'cn  'midst  tears,  can  fervently  adore ! 

Thanks  for  each  gift  divine  ! 

Eternal  praise  be  thine. 
Blessing  and  love,  O  Thou  that  hearest  prayer! 

Let  the  hymn  pierce  the  sky, 

And  let  the  tombs  reply  ! 
For  seed  ,  that  waits  the  harvest-time,  is  there. 
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"  Move  along  thei?e  shades 
In  eent1ene»s  of  heart:  with  gentle  hand 
Touch — for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods." — IVardMWorti 

Father — Child. 

Child.  There  are  the  aspens,  with  their  silvery  leaves 
Trembling,  for  ever  trembling ;  thoagh  the  lime 
And  chestnut  boughs,  and  those  long  arching  spraj^ 
Of  eglantine,  hang  still,  as  if  the  wood 
Were  all  one  picture  I 

Father.  Hast  thou  heard,  my  boy, 

The  peasant's  legend  of  that  quivering  tree  ? 

Child.  No,  father ;  doth  he  say  the  fairies  dance 
Amidst  the  branches  ? 

Father.  Oh !  a  cause  more  deep, 

More  solemn  far,  the  rustic  doth  assign 
To  the  strange  restlessness  of  those  wan  leaves  ! 
The  cross  he  deems,  the  blessed  cross,  whereon 
The  meek  Redeemer  bow'd  his  head  to  death. 
Was  framed  of  aspen  wood  ;  and  since  that  hour. 
Through  all  its  race  the  pale  tree  hath  sent  down 
A  thrilling  consciousness,  a  secret  awe. 
Making  them  tremulous,  when  not  a  breeze 
Disturte  the  airy  thistle  down,  or  shakes 
The  li^ht  lines  of  the  shining  gossamer. 

Child,  (after  a  pause.)  Dost  thou  believe  it,  father? 

Father.  Nay,  my  child, 
We  walk  in  clcwer  light.    But  vet,  even  now. 
With  something  of  a  lingering  fove,  I  read 
The  characters,  by  that  mvsterious  hour, 
[itamp'd  on  the  reverential  soul  of  man 
In  visionary  days  ;  and  thence  thrown  back 
On  the  fair  forms  of  nature.    Many  a  sign 
( )f  the  great  sacrifice  which  won  us  heaven. 
The  woodman  and  the  mountaineer  can  trace 
On  rock,  on  herb,  and  flower.    And  be  it  so ! 
They  do  not  wisely  that,  with  hurried  hand. 
Would  pluck  these  salutary  fancies  forth 
From  their  strong  soil  within  the  peasant's  breast. 
And  scatter  them — far,  far  too  fast  I — away 
As  worthless  weeds :— ^h  !  little  do  we  know 
IVhen  they  have  soothed,  when  saved  ! 

But  come,  dear  boy ! 
My  words  grow  tinged  with  thought  too  deep  for  ihee. 
Come — let  us  search  for  violets. 

Child.  Know  yon  not 

More  of  the  legends  which  the  woodmen  tell 
Amidst  the  trees  and  flowers ! 

Father.  Wilt  thou  know  more  t 

Bring  then  the  folding  leaf,  with  dark-brown  stains. 
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There — ^by  the  mossy  roots  of  yon  old  beecn, 
'Midst  the  rich  tuft  of  cowslips — see'st  thou  not ' 
There  is  a  spray  of  woodbine  from  the  tree 
Just  bending  o'er  it  with  a  wild  bee's  weight. 

Child.  The  Arum  leal .' 

Father.  Yes,  those  deep  inwrought  mark«, 

Tiie  villager  will  tell  thee  (and  with  voice 
Lower'd  in  his  true  heart's  reverent  earnestness^ 
Are  the  flower's  portion  from  th'  atoning  blood 
On  Calvary  shed.    Beneath  the  cross  it  grew  ; 
And,  in  the  vase-like  hollow  of  its  leaf, 
Catching  from  that  dread  shower  of  awny 
A  few  mysterious  drops,  transmitted  tnus 
Unto  the  groves  and  hills,  their  sealing  stains, 
A  heritage,  for  storm  or  vernal  wind 
Never  to  waft  away  ! 

And  hast  thou  seen 
The  passion-flower  ? — It  grows  not  in  the  woods, 
But  'midst  the  bright  things  brought  from  other  climb's 

Child.  What,  the  pale  star-shaped  flower,  with  purple  streaks 
And  light  green  tendrils  ? 

Father.  Tliou  hast  mark'd  it  well. 

Yes,  a  pale,  starry,  dreamy-looking  flower, 
As  from  a  land  of  spirits ! — To  mine  eye 
Those  faint  wan  petals — colorless — and  yet 
Not  white,  but  shadowy — with  the  mystic  lines 
(As  letters  of  some  wizard  language  gone) 
Into  their  vapor-like  transparence  wrought, 
Bear  something  of  a  stranM  solemnity. 
Awfully  lovely  I — and  the  Christian's  thought 
Loves,  in  their  cloudy  penciling,  to  lind 
Dread  svmbols  of  his  Lord's  last  mortal  pangs, 
Set  by  6od's  hand — The  coronal  of  thorns — 
The  cross — the  wounds — with  other  meanings  deep, 
Which  I  will  teach  thee  when  we  meet  agiiin 
That  flower,  the  chosen  for  the  martyrs  wreath; 
The  Saviour's  holy  flower. 

But  let  us  pause: 
Now  have  we  reach'd  the  very  inmost  heart 
Of  the  old  wood. — How  the  green  shadows  close 
Into  a  rich,  clear,  summer  darkness  round, 
A  lu,xury  of  gloom  I — Scarce  doth  one  ray. 
Even  when  a  soft  wind  parts  the  foliage,  steal 
O'er  the  bronzed  pillars  of  these  deep  arcades ; 
Or  if  it  doth,  'tis  with  a  mellow'd  hue 
Of  glow-worm  color'd  light. 

Here,  in  the  days 
Of  pagan  A^sions,  would  have  been  a  place 
Vax  worship  of  the  wood-nymphs  !     Through  these  oaks 
A  small,  fair  gleaming  temple  might  have  thrown 
Tlie  quivering  image  of  its  Dorian  shafts 
On  the  stream's  bosom ;  or  a  sculptured  fcrra, 
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Dryad,  or  fountain-goddess  of  the  gloom, 

Have  bow'd  its  head  o'er  that  dark  crj'stal  down, 

Droopuig  with  beauty,  as  a  lily  droops 

Under  bright  rain  : — but  ice,  my  child,  are  here 

With  God,  our  God,  a  Spirit ;  who  requires 

Heart-worship,  given  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; 

And  this  higli  knowledge— deep,  rich,  vast  enough 

To  fill  and  hallow  all  the  solitude, 

Makes  consecrated  earth  where'tr  we  move, 

Witliout  the  aid  of  shrines. 

What  I  dost  thou  feel 
The  solemn  whLsf)ering  influence  of  the  scene 
Oppressing  thy  young  heart,  that  thou  dost  draw 
More  closely  to  mv  side,  and  clasp  my  hand 
Faster  in  thine  ?    Nay,  fear  not,  gentle  child ! 
'Tis  love,  not  fear  whose  vernal  breath  pervades 
The  stillness  round.    Come,  sit  beside  me  here. 
Where  brooding  violets  mantle  this  green  slope 
With  dark  exuberance — and  beneath  these  plumes 
Of  wavy  fern,  look  where  the  cup-moss  holds 
In  its  pure  crimson  goblets,  fresh  and  bright. 
The  starry  dews  of  morning.    Rest  awhile 
A  nd  let  me  hear  once  more  the  woodland  verse 
I  taught  thee  late — 'twas  made  for  such  a  scene. 

[Child  speak*. 
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Broods  there  some  spirit  here  ? 
The  summer  leaves  hang  silent  as  a  clond  ; 
And  o'er  the  pools  all  still  and  darkly  clear, 
The  wild  wood-hyacinth  with  awe  seems  bow'd  ; 
And  something  of  a  tender  cloistral  gloom 

Deepens  the  violet's  bloom. 

The  very  light  that  streams 
Through  the  dim  dewy  veil  of  foliage  round. 
Comes  tremulous  with  emerald-tinted  gleams. 
As  if  it  knew  the  place  were  holy  ground  ; 
And  would  not  startle,  with  too  bright  a  burst. 

Flowers  all  divinely  nursed. 

Wakes  there  some  spirit  here  ? 
A  swift  wind,  fraught  with  change,  comes  rushing  bjr. 
And  leaves  and  waters,  in  its  wild  career. 
Shed  ibrth  sweet  voices  —each  a  mystery ! 
Surely  some  awful  influence  must  pervade 
These  depths  of  trembling  shade  ! 

Yes,  lightly,  softly  move  ! 
There  is  a  power,  a  presence  in  the  woods ; 
A  viewless  being,  that,  with  life  and  love, 
Informs  the  reverential  solitudes: 
The  rich  air  knows  it,  and  the  mossy  sod— ' 

Thou,  thou  art  here  my  God  ! 
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And  if  with  awe  we  tread 
The  minster  floor,  beneath  the  storied  pane, 
And  'midst  the  mouldering  banners  ofthe  dead, 
Shall  the  green  voiceful  wild  seem  less  thy  fane. 
Where  thou  alone  hast  built  ? — where  arch  and  roof 

Are  of  thy  living  woof? 

The  silence  and  the  sound, 
In  the  lone  places,  breathe  al'ke  of  thee  ; 
Tl»e  temple  twilight  of  the  gi>.iom  prflbund. 
The  dew  cup  of  the  frail  anemone, 
The  reed  by  every  wandering  whisper  thrill'd — 

All,  all  with  thee  are  till'd ! 

Oh  !  purify  mine  eyes. 
More  and  yet  more,  by  love  and  lowly  thought, 
Thy  presence,  holiest  One  !  to  recognise 
In  these  majestic  aisles  which  thou  hust  wrought ! 
And  'midst  their  sea-like  murmurs,  teach  mine  ear 

Ever  thy  voice  to  hear ! 

And  sanctify  my  heart 
To  meet  the  awful  sweetness  of  that  tone 
With  no  faint  thrill  or  self-accusing  start, 
But  a  deep  jov  the  heavenly  guest  to  own — 
Joy,  such  as  dwelt  in  Eden's  glorious  bowers 

Ere  sin  had  dimm'd  the  flowers. 

Let  me  not  know  the  change 
O'er  nature  thrown  by  guilt! — tne  boding  sky. 
The  hollow  leaf-sounds  ominous  and  strange. 
The  weight  wherewith  the  dark  tree  shadows  lie  ! 
Father !  oh !  keep  my  footsteps  pure  and  free. 

To  walk  the  woods  with  thee ! 
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"  So  \\  of  our  souls  .  and  safeguard  of  the  world '. 
Sustain — T/iou  only  canst — the  sick  ai  heart, 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  atfections  unto  thee  and  ihine." 

tVordsteort/i 

Night — holy  night — the  time 
For  mind's  free  breathings  in  a  purer  clime  ! 
Night ! — when  in  happier  hour  the  unveiling  sky 

Woke  all  my  kindled  soul, 
To  meet  its  revelations,  clear  and  high. 
With  the  strange  joy  of  immortality  I 
Now  hath  strong  sadness  wrapp'd  me — strange  and  deep 
And  my  thoughts  faint,  and  shadows  o'er  them  roll, 
E'eji  when  I  deeni'd  them  seraph-plumed,  to  sweep 

Far  beyond  earth's  control. 
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Wherefore  is  this? — I  see  the  stars  reluming, 

Fire  after  fire  in  Heaven's  rich  temple  burning — 

Fast  shine  they  forth — my  spirit  friends,  my  guides. 

Bright  rulers  of  iny  being's  inmost  tides ; 

They  shine — but  faintly,  through  a  quivering  haze- 

Oh !  is  the  dimness  mine  which  clouds  those  rays  ? 

They  from  whose  glance  my  childhood  drank  delight ! 

A  joy  unquestioning — a  love  intense — 

They,  that  unfolding  to  more  thoughtful  sight. 

The  harmony  of  their  magnificence. 

Drew  silently  the  worship  of  my  youth 

To  the  grave  sweetness  on  the  brow  of  truth  ; 

Shall  they  shower  blessing,  with  their  beams  divine, 

Down  to  the  watcher  on  the  stormy  sea 

And  to  the  pilgrim  toiling  for  his  shrine 

Tfirough  some  wild  pass  of  rocky  Apennine, 

And  to  the  wanderer  lone 

On  wastes  of  Afric  thrown. 
And  not  to  me  ? 

Am  1  a  thing  forsaken, 

And  is  the  gladness  taken 
From  the  bright  pinion'd  nature  which  hath  soar'd 
Through  realms  by  royal  eagle  ne'er  explored. 
And,  bathing  there  in  streams  of  fiery  light, 
Found  strength  to  gaze  upon  the  Infinite  ? 

And  now  an  alien ! — Wherefore  must  this  be  ? 

How  shall  I  rend  the  chain  I 

How  drink  rich  life  again 
From  those  pure  urns  of  radiance,  welling  free  ? 
Father  of  Spirits  I  let  me  turn  to  thee  I 

Oh  !  if  too  much  exulting  in  her  dower. 

My  soul,  not  yet  to  lowly  thought  subdued. 
Hath  stood  without  thee  on  her  hill  of  power  - 

A  fearfiil  and  a  dazzling  solitude  I — 
And  therefore  from  that  haughty  summit's  crown, 
To  dim  desertion  is  by  thee  cast  down  ; 
Behold !  thy  child  submissively  hath  l)ow*d — 
Smne  on  liim  through  the  cloud ! 

Let  the  now  darken'd  earth  and  curtain'd  heaven 
Back  to  his  vision  with  thy  face  be  given ! 

Bear  him  on  high  once  more, 

But  in  thy  strength  to  soar. 
And  verapt  and  still'd  by  that  o'ershadowing  might. 
Forth  on  the  empyreal  blaze  to  look  with  clSisten'd'aiglu 
Or  if  it  be,  that  like  the  ark's  lone  dove, 
My  thoughts  go  forth  and  find  no  resting-place, 
No  sheltering  home  of  sympathy  and  love, 
In  the  responsive  bosoms  of^  my  race, 
And  back  renim,  a  darknes  and  a  weight. 
Till  my  unanswer'd  heart  grows  desolate— 
94 
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Yet,  yet  sustain  me,  Holiest ! — I  am  vow'd 

To  solemn  service  high  ; 
And  shall  the  spirit,  for  thy  taslvs  endow'd, 
Sink  on  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary, 
Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  the  day, 

Because  no  human  tone. 

Unto  the  altar-stone, 
Of  that  pure  spousal  fane  inviolate. 
Where  it  should  make  eternal  truth  its  mate, 
May  cheer  the  sacred  solitary  way  ? 

Oh !  be  the  whisper  of  thy  voice  within 
Enough  to  strengthen  !    Be  the  hope  to  win 
A  more  deep-seeing  homage  for  thy  name. 
Far,  far  beyond  the  burniug  dream  of  fame  I 
Make  me  thine  only ! — Let  me  add  but  one 
To  those  refulgent  steps  all  undefiled, 

Whicn  glorious  minds  have  piled 
Through  bright  self-oflering,  earnest,  child-like,  lone, 

For  mounting  to  thy  throne  1 

And  let  my  soul,  upborne 

On  wings  of  inner  mom, 
Find,  in  illumined  secresy,  the  sense 
Of  that  bless'd  work,  its  own  high  recompense. 

The  dimness  melts  away 

That  on  your  glorv  lay. 
Oh  ye  majestic  watchers  of  the  skies ! 

Through  the  dissolving  veil, 

Which  made  each  aspect  pale. 
Your  gladd'ning  fires  once  more  I  recognise  ; 

And  once  again  a  shower 

Of  hope,  and  joy,  and  power, 
Streams  on  my  soul  from  your  immortal  eyes. 
Arid,  if  that  splendor  to  my  sobcr'd  sight 
Come  tremulous,  with  more  of  pensive  li^ht — 
Something,  though  beautiful,  yet  deeply  fraught. 
With  more  that  pierces  throuirh  each  fold  of  thought 

Than  I  was  wont  to  trace 

On  heaven's  unshadow'd  face — 
Be  it  e'en  so ! — be  mine,  though  set  apart 
Unto  a  radiant  ministry,  yet  still 
A  lowly,  fearful,  self-distrusting  heart ; 
Bow'd  before  thee,  O  Miglitiest  I  whose  bless'd  will 
All  the  pure  stars  rejoicingly  fulfil.* 
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Father,  guide  me !    Day  declines. 
Hollow  winds  are  in  the  pines  ; 

*  Written  after  hearing  the  introductory  Lecture  on  Astronomy 
delivered  in  Trinity  College,  Dul)lin,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  royal 
astronomer  of  Ireland,  on  tlie  8th  November,  183-2. 
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Darkljr  waves  each  giant  bongh 
O'er  tne  sky's  last  cnmson  glow  ; 
Hush'd  is  now  the  convent^  bell, 
Which  erewhile  with  breezy  swell 
From  the  purple  mountain  bore 
Greeting  to  the  sunset-shore. 
Now  the  sailor's  vesper-hyma 

Dies  away. 
Father !  in  the  forest  dim 

Be  my  stay ! 

In  the  low  and  shivering  thrill 
Of  the  leaves  that  late  hung  still ; 
In  the  dull  and  muffled  tone 
Of  the  sea-wave's  distant  moan  ; 
In  the  deep  tints  of  the  sky 
There  are  signs  of  tempests  nigh. 
Ominous,  with  sullen  sound, 
Falls  the  closing  dusk  around. 
Father !  through  the  storm  and  shade 

O'er  the  wild, 
Oh !  be  Thou  the  lone  one's  aid — 

Save  thy  child ! 

Many  a  swift  and  sounding  plume 
Homewards,  through  the  boding  gloom* 
O'er  my  way  hath  Hitted  fast. 
Since  the  farewell  sunbeam  pass'd 
From  the  chestnut's  ruddy  bark. 
And  the  pools,  now  lone  and  dark, 
Where  the  wakening  night-winds  sigh 
Through  the  long  ri«ds  mournfully. 
Homeward,  homeward,  all  things  naste^ 

God  of  might! 
Shield  the  homeless  'midst  the  waste, 

Be  his  Ught ! 
In  his  distant  cradle  nest. 
Now  my  babe  is  laid  to  rest ; 
Beautiful  his  slumber  seems 
With  a  glow  of  heavenly  dreams. 
Beautiful,  o'er  that  bright  sleep, 
Hang  soft  eyes  of  fondness  deep, 
VV^here  his  mother  bends  to  pray 
For  the  loved  and  far  away. — 
Father,  guard  that  household  bower, 

Hear  that  prayer ! 
Back,  through  thine  all-guiding  poweTf 

Lead  me  there ! 

Darker,  wilder,  grows  the  night, 
Not  a  star  sends  quivering  lioht 
Through  the  massy  arc'n  of  siiade 
By  the  stem  old  forest  made. 
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Thou !  to  whose  unslumbering  eyes 
All  my  pathway  open  lies, 
By  thy  Son  who  knew  distress 
in  the  lonely  wilderness. 
Where  no  roof  to  that  bless'd  head 
Shelter  gave — 
■   Father!  through  the  time  of  dread, 
Save — oh,  save  ! 
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ScEXK. — The  banks  of  a  solitary  river  in  an  American  forest. 
A  tent  under  pine-trees  in  the  foreground.  Agnes  sitting 
before  the  tent,  with  a  child  in  her  arms  apparently  »Uep 
ing. 

Agnes    Surely  'tis  all  a  dream — a  fever-dream ! 
The  desoation  and  the  agony — 
The  strange  red  sunrise — and  the  gloomy  woods, 
So  terrible  with  their  dark  giant  boughs. 
And  the  broad  lonely  river!  all  a  dream! 
And  my  boy's  voice  will  wake  me,  with  its  clear, 
Wild  emging  tones,  as  they  were  wont  to  come, 
Through  the  wrcath'd  sweetbrier  at  my  lattice-panes 
In  happy,  happy  England  !     Speak  to  "me  ! 
Speak  to  thy  mother,  bright  one !  she  hath  watch'd 
All  the  dread  night  besicie  thee,  till  her  brain 
Is  darken'd  by  swift  waves  of  fantasies. 
And  her  soul  faint  with  longing  for  thy  voice. 
Oh !  I  must  wake  liim  with  one  gentle  kiss 
On  his  fair  brow  I 

(Shudderingly.)  The  strange  damp  thrilling  touch  ■ 
The  marble  chill !    Now,  now  it  rushes  back — 
Now  I  know  all ! — dead — dead  .'—a  fearful  word  ! 
My  boy  hath  left  me  in  the  wilderness. 
To  journey  on  without  the  blessed  light 
In  his  deep  loving  eyes — he's  gone— he's  gone  ! 

[Her  Husband  enters. 

Husband.  Ames,  my  Agnes !  hast  thou  look'd  thy  last 
On  our  sweet  sfumberer's  face  ?    The  hour  is  come — 
The  couch  made  ready  for  his  last  repose. 

Agnes.  Not  yet !  thou  canst  not  take  him  from  me  yet ; 
If  he  but  left  me  for  a  few  short  days, 
This  were  too  brief  a  gazing  time,  to  draw 
His  angel  image  into  my  fond  heart, 
And  fix  its  beauty  there.    And  now — oh !  now. 
Never  again  the  laughter  of  his  eye 
Shall  send  its  gladd'nin^  summer  through  my  soul— 
Never  on  earth  again.     Yet,  yet  delay ! 
Thou  canst  not  take  him  from  me. 

Husband,  My  beloved! 

Is  it  not  God  hath  taken  him  ?  the  God 
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That  took  our  first-born,  o'er  whose  early  grave 
Thou  didst  bow  down  thy  saint-like  head,  and  say, 
"  His  will  be  done  !" 

Agnes.  Oh !  that  near  household  grave. 

Under  the  turf  of  England,  seem'd  not  half— 
Not  half  so  much  to  part  me  from  mj-  child 
As  these  dark  woods.    It  lay  beside  our  home, 
And  I  could  watch  the  sunshine,  through  ail  houra, 
lx)vin2  and  clinging  to  the  grassy  spot ; 
And  Fcould  dress  its  greensward  with  fresh  flowere— 
Familiar,  meadow  flowers.    O'er  thee  my  babe. 
The  primrose  will  not  blossom !    Oh  I  that  now, 
Together,  bv  thy  fair  young  sister's  side. 
We  lay  'midst  England's  valleys  ! 

Husband.  Dost  thou  grieve 

Agnes !  that  thou  hast  foUow'd  o'er  the  deep 
An  eiule's  fortunes  ?    If  it  thus  can  be. 
Then,  after  many  a  conflict  cheerily  met, 
My  spirit  sinks  at  last. 

Agnes.  Forgive,  foi^ive ! 

My  Edmund,  pardon  me '.    Oh !  grief  is  wild — 
Forget  its  words,  quick  spray-drops  from  a  fount 
Of  unknown  bitterness!    Thou  art  my  home  1 
Mine  only  and  my  blessed  one !    Where'er 
Thy  warm  heart  beats  in  its  true  nobleness. 
There  is  my  country !  there  my  head  shall  rest. 
And  throb  no  more.    Oh !  still,  by  thy  strong  love. 
Bear  up  the  feeble  reed  ! 

[Kneeling  with  the  child  in  her  arma. 
And  thou,  my  God  ! 
Hear  my  soul's  cry  from  this  dread  wilderness. 
Oh  !  hear,  and  pardon  me !    If  I  have  made 
This  treasure,  sent  from  thee,  too  much  the  ark 
Fraught  with  mine  earthward-clinging  happiness, 
Forgetting  Him  who  gave,  and  might  resume, 
Oh^  pardon  me ! 

If  nature  hath  rebell'd. 
And  from  thy  light  tum'd  wilfully  away. 
Making  a  midnrght  of  her  agony. 
When  the  despairing  passion  of  her  clasp 
Was  from  its  idol  stricken  at  one  touch 
Of  thine  Almighty  hand — oh,  pardon  me  ! 
Bv'  thy  Son's  anguish,  pardon  !    In  the  soul 
The  tempests  and  the  waves  wUl  know  thy  voice — 
Father  say, "  Peace,  be  still !"' 

[Giving  the  child  to  her  hu^and. 
Farewell,  my  babe : 
Go  from  my  bosom  now  to  other  rest ! 
With  this  last  kiss  on  thine  unsullied  brow. 
And  on  thy  pale  calm  cheek  these  contrite  teaia^ 
I  yield  thee  to  thy  !Maker  ! 

Husband.  Now,  my  wife, 
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Thine  own  meek  holiness  beams  forth  once  mora 
A  light  upon  my  path.    Now  shall  I  bear. 
From  thy  dear  arms,  the  slumberer  to  repose — 
With  a  calm,  trustful  heart. 

Agnes.  My  Edmund  !  where— 

Where  wilt  thou  lay  him  ? 

Husband.  See'st  thou  where  the  spire 

Of  yon  dark  cypress  reddens  in  the  sun 
To  burning  gold  ?— there — o'er  yon  willow-tuft  ? 
Under  that  native  desert  monument 
Lies  his  lone  bed.    Our  Hubert,  since  the  dawn, 
Witii  the  grey  mosses  of  the  wilderness 
Hath  lined  it  closely  through  ;  and  there  breathed  forth, 
E'en  from  the  fulness  of  his  own  pure  heart, 
A  wild,  sad  forest  hymn — a  song  of  tears, 
Which  thou  wilt  learn  to  love.    I  heard  the  boy 
Chanting  it  o'er  his  solitary  task, 
As  wails  a  wood-bird  to  the  thrilling  leaves, 
Perchance  unconsciously. 

Agnes.  My  gentle  son  ! 

The  affectionate,  the  gifted  !     With  what  joy — 
Edmund,  remeniberest  thou  ? — with  what  bright  joy 
His  baby  brother  ever  to  his  arms 
Would  spring  from  rosy  sleep,  and  playfully 
Hide  the  rich  clusters  of  his  gleaming  hair 
In  that  kind  youthful  breast !    Oh !  now  no  more. 
But  strengthen  me,  my  God  !  and  melt  my  heart. 
Even  to  a  well-spring  of  adoring  tears, 
For  many  a  blessing  left. 

(Bending  over  the  child.)    Once  more  farewell ! 
Oh,  the  pale,  piercing  sweetness  of  that  look  ! 
How  can  it  be  sustain'd  ?  Away,  away ! 

lAfter  a  short  pause. 
Edmund,  my  woman's  nature  still  is  weak — 
I  cannot  see  thee  render  dust  to  dust! 
Go  thou,  my  husband,  to  thy  solemn  task  ; 
I  will  rest  here,  and  still  my  soul  with  prayer 
Till  thy  return. 

Husband.     Then  strength  be  with  thy  prayer  ! 
Peace  on  thy  bosom  !    Faith  and  heavenly  hope 
Unto  thy  spirit !    Fare  thee  well  a  while  ! 
We  must  be  pilgrims  of  the  woods  again. 
After  this  mournful  hour. 
He  goes  out  with  the  child. — Agjjes  kneels  inprayir. — Af 
ter  a  time,  voices  without  are  heard  singing. 

THE  FUNERAL  HYMN. 

Where  the  long  reeds  quiver. 

Where  the  pines  make  moan, 
By  the  forest  river, 
Sleeps  our  babe  alone. 
England's  field  flowers  may  not  deck  his  grave. 
Cypress  shadows  o'er  him  darkly  wave. 
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Woods  unknown  receive  him.. 

'Midst  the  mighty  wild  ; 
Yet  with  God  we  leave  him. 
Blessed,  blessed  child ! 
And  our  tears  gush  o'er  his  lovely  dost 
Moomfiilly,  yet  still  from  hearts  of  trust. 

Though  his  eye  hath  brighten'd 

Oft  our  weary  way. 
And  his  clear  laugh  lighten'd 
Half  our  hearts' dismay; 
Still  in  hope  we  give  back  what  was  given. 
Yielding  up  the  beautiful  to  Heaven. 

And  to  her  who  bore  him. 

Her  who  long  must  weep. 
Yet  shall  Heaven  restore  him 
From  his  pale,  sweet  sleep  I 
Those  blue  eyes  ot  love  and  peace  again 
Through  her  soul  will  shine,  undim'd  by  pain. 
Where  the  long  reeds  quiver. 

Where  the  pines  make  moan. 
Leave  we  by  the  river 
Earth  to  earth  alone ! 
God  and  Father !  may  our  joumeyings  on 
Lead  to  where  the  blessed  boy  is  gone  ! 

From  the  exile's  sorrow. 

From  the  wanderer's  dread 
Ot  the  night  and  morrow, 
Earlv,  brightly  fled : 
Thou  hast  call'd  him  to  a  sweeter  home 
Than  our  lost  one  o'er  the  ocean's  foam. 

Now  let  thought  behold  him 

With  his  angel  look. 
Where  those  arms  enfold  him, 
Which  benignly  took 
Israel's  babes  to  their  Good  Shepherd's  breast. 
When  his  voice  their  tender  meekness  blest. 
Turn  thee  now,  fond  mother  I 

From  thy  dead,  oh,  turn ! 
Linger  not,  young  brother, 
Here  to  dream  and  mourn : 
Only  kneel  once  more  around  the  sod. 
Kneel,  and  bow  suhmitted  hearts  to  God ! 

E.iSTER-DAY  EN"  A  MOUXT.ALV  CHURCHYARD 
There  is  a  wakening  on  the  mighty  hills, 
A  kindling  with  spirit  of  the  mom  ! 
Bright  gleams  are  scatter'd  from  the  thousand  rilbj 
And  a  soft  viaionaiy  hue  is  bom 

On  the  young  foliage,  worn 
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By  all  the  embosom'd  woods — a  silvery  green, 
Made  up  of  Spring  and  dew,  liarmoniously  serene. 

And  lo !  where  floating  through  a  glory,  sings 
The  lark,  alone  amidst  a  crystal  sky  ! 
Lo !  where  the  darkness  of  his  buoyant  wings, 
Against  a  soft  and  rosy  cloud  on  high, 

Trembles  with  melody ! 
While  the  far-echoing  solitudes  rejoice 
To  the  rich  laugh  of  music  in  that  voice. 

But  purer  light  than  of  the  early  sun 
Is  on  vou  cast,  O  mountains  of  the  earth  ! 
And  for  your  dwellers  nobler  joy  is  won 
Than  the  sweet  echoes  of  the  skylark's  mirth. 

By  this  glad  morning's  birth ! 
And  gifts  more  precious  by  its  breath  are  shed 
Then  music  on  the  breeze,  dew  on  the  violet's  head. 

Gifts  for  the  soul,  from  whose  illumined  eye, 
O'er  nature's  face  the  coloring  glory  flows ; 
Gifts  from  the  fount  of  immortality,  • 
Wliich,  fill'd  with  balm,  unknown  to  human  woes. 

Lay  Imsh'd  in  dark  repose, 
Till  thou,  bright  dayspring !  madest  its  waves  our  own, 
By  thine  unsealing  of  the  burial  stone. 

Sing,  then,  with  all  your  choral  strains,  ye  hills ! 

And  let  a  full  victorious  tone  be  given, 

By  rock  and  cavern,  to  the  wind  which  fills 

¥"0111  urn-like  depths  with  sound !     The  tomb  is  riven. 

The  radiant  gate  of  heaven 
Unfolded — and  the  stern,  dark  shadow  cast 
By  death's  o'ersweeping  wing,  from  the  earth's  bosom  past. 

And  you  ye  graves!  upon  whose  turf  I  stand. 
Girt  witK  the  slumber  of  the  hamlet's  dead. 
Time  with  a  soft  and  reconciling  hand 
The  covering  mantle  of  bright  moss  hath  Fpread 

O'er  every  narrow  bed  : 
But  not  by  time,  and  not  by  nature  sown 
Was  the  celestial  seed,  whence  round  you  peace  hath  grown 

Christ  hath  arisen !  oh !  not  one  cherish'd  head 
Hath,  'midst  the  flowery  sods,  been  pillow'd  here 
Without  a  hope,  (howe'er  the  heart  hath  bled 
In  its  vain  yearnings  o'er  the  unconscious  bier,) 

A  hope,  upspringing  clear 
From  those  majestic  tidings  of  the  morn, 
Which  11   the  living  way  to  all  of  woman  born. 

Thou  hast  wept  mournfully,  O  human  love  ! 
E'n  on  this  greensward  ;  night  hath  heard  thy  cry, 
Heart  stricken  one  !  thy  precious  dust  above. 
Night,  and  the  hills,  which  sent  forth  no  reply 
Unto  thine  agony ' 
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But  He  who  wept  like  thee,  thy  Lord,  thy  guide 
Christ  hath  arisen,  O  love !  thy  tears  shall  ail  be  dried. 

Dark  must  have  been  the  gushing  of  those  teare. 
Heavy  the  unsleeping  phantom  of  the  tomb 
On  thine  impasion'd  soul,  in  elder  years 
When,  burden'd  with  the  mystery  of  its  doom, 

Mortality's  thick  gloom 
Hung  o'er  the  sunny  world,  and  with  the  breath 
Of  the  triumphant  rose  came  blending  thoughts  of  deatlk 

By  thee,  sad  Love,  and  by  thy  sister.  Fear, 
Then  was  the  ideal  robe  of  beautv  wrought 
To  veil  that  haunting  shadow,  still  too  near. 
Still  ruling  secretly  the  conqueror's  thought. 

And,  where  the  board  was  fraught 
With  wine  and  myrtles  in  the  summer  bower. 
Felt,  e'en  when  disavow'd,  a  presence  and  a  power. 

But  that  dark  night  is  closed :  and  o'er  the  dead. 
Here,  where  the  gleamy  primrose  tufts  have  blown. 
And  where  the  mountain-heath  a  couch  hath  spread, 
And,  settling  oft  on  some  sfrey  letter'd  stone, 

The  redbreast  warbles  lone  ; 
And  the  wild-bee's  deep  drowsy  murmurs  pass. 
Like  a  low  thrill  of  harp-strings,  through  the  grass : 

Here,  'midst  the  chambers  of  the  Christian's  sleep, 
Wp.  o'er  death's  gulf  may  look  with  trusting  eye. 
For  hope  sits,  dovelike,  on  the  gloomv  deep. 
And  the  green  hills  wherein  these  vaflies  lie 

Seem  all  one  sanctuary 
Of  holiest  thought — nor  needs  their  fresh  bright  sod. 
Urn,  wreath,  or  shrine,  for  tombs  all  dedicate  to  God. 

Christ  hath  arisen ! — 0  mountain  peak  I  attest. 
Witness,  resounding  glen  and  torrent  wave. 
The  immortal  courage  in  the  hitman  breast 
Spnmgfrom  that  victory — tell  how  oft  the  brave 

To  camp  'midst  rock  and  cave. 
Nerved  by  those  words,  their  strusgling  faith  have  borne. 
Planting  the  cross  on  high  above  the  clouds  of  morn ! 

The  Alps  have  heard  sweet  hymnings  for  to-day — 
Ay.  and  wild  sounds  of  sterner,  deeper  tone. 
Have  thrill'd  their  pines,  when  those  that  knelt  to  pray 
Rose  up  to  arm !  the  pure  high  snows  have  known 

A  coloring  not  their  own. 
But  from  true  hearts  which  by  that  crimson  stain 
Gave  token  of  a  trust  that  call'd  no  suffering  vain. 

Those  days  are  past — the  mountains  wear  no  more 
The  solemn  splendor  of  the  martyr's  blood, 
And  may  that  awni!  record,  as  of  yore, 
Ne%'er  again  be  known  to  field  or  flood ! 
E'en  though  the  faithfiil  stood. 
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A  noble  army,  in  the  exulting;  sight 

Of  earth  and  heaven,  which  bless'd  their  battle  for  the  right ' 

But  many  a  martyrdom  by  hearts  unshaken 
Is  yet  borne  silently  in  liomes  obscure ; 
And  many  a  bitter  cup  is  meekly  taken  ; 
And,  for  the  streneth  whereby  the  just  and  pure 

Thus  steadfastly  endure, 
Glory  to  Him  whose  victory  won  that  dower. 
Him,  from  whose  rising  stream'd  that  robe  of  spirit  powei. 

Glory  to  Him !    Hope  to  the  suffering  breast ! 
Light  to  the  nations  !    He  hath  roll'd  away 
The  mists,  which,  gathering  into  deathlike  rest, 
Between  the  soul  and  heaven's  calm  ether  lay— 

His  love  hath  made  it  day 
With  those  that  sat  in  darkness. — Earth  and  sea  ! 
Lift  up  glad  strains  for  man  by  truth  divine  made  free ! 
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"  A  dancing  shape,  an  imafie  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle  to  vvaylayl 

****** 

A  beinp  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  traveller  between  life  and  death." — fVordsiBortk 

I  SAW  him  at  his  sport  erewhile, 

The  bright  exulting  boy, 
Like  Summer's  lightning  came  the  smile 

Of  his  young  spirit's  joy  ; 
A  flash  that  where.soe'r  it  broke, 
To  life  undreamt-of  beauty  woke. 

His  fair  locks  waved  in  sunny  play, 

By  a  clear  fountain's  side, 
Where  jewel-color'd  pebbles  lay 

Beneath  the  shallow  tide  ! 
And  pearly  spray  at  times  would  meet 
The  glancing  of  his  fairy  feet. 

He  twined  him  wreaths  of  all  Spring-flowers, 

Which  drank  that  streamlet's  dew  ; 
He  flung  them  o'er  the  wave  in  showers. 

Till,  gazing,  scarce  I  knew 
Which  seem'd  more  pure,  or  bright  or  wild. 
The  singing  fount  or  laughuig  child. 
To  look  on  all  that  joy  and  bloom 

Made  earth  one  festal  scene, 
Where  the  dull  shadow  of  the  tomb 

Seem'd  as  it  ne'er  had  been. 
How  could  one  image  of  decay 
Steel  o'er  the  dawn  of  such  clear  day? 
I  saw  once  more  that  aspect  bright — 

The  boy's  meek  head  was  bow'd 
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In  silence  o'er  the  Book  of  Light, 

And,  like  a  golden  cloud — 
The  still  cloud  of  a  pictured  sky — 
His  locks  droop'd  round  it  lovingly. 

And  if  my  heart  had  deem'd  him  fair, 

When  in  the  fountain  glade, 
A  creature  of  the  sky  and  air. 

Almost  on  wings  he  play'd  ; 
Oh  !  how  much  holier  beauty  now 
Lit  the  young  human  being's  brow ! 

The  being  bom  to  toil,  to  die. 

To  break  forth  from  the  tomb, 
Unto  far  nobler  destiny 

Than  waits  the  skylark's  plume  ! 
I  saw  him  in  that  thoughttufhour. 
Win  the  first  knowledge  of  his  dower. 

The  soul,  the  awakening  soul  1  saw. 

My  watcliing  eye  could  trace 
The  shadows  of  its  new-bom  awe, 

Sweeping  o'er  that  fair  face  ; 
As  o"er  a  flower  might  pass  the  shade 
By  some  dread  angel's  pinion  made  ! 
The  soul,  the  mother  of  deep  fears, 

Of  high  hopes  infinite, 
Of  glorious  dreams,  mysterious  tears. 

Of  sleepless  inner  sight : 
Lovely,  but  solemn  it  arose. 
Unfolding  what  no  more  might  close. 

The  red-leaved  tablets,*  undefiled, 

As  yet,  by  evil  thought— 
Oh  !  little  dream'd  the  brooding  child, 

Of  what  witliin  me  wrought, 
While  his  young  heart  first  burn'd  and  stin'd. 
And  quiver'd  to  the  eternal  word. 

And  reverently  my  spirit  caught 

The  reverence  of  his  gaze  ; 
A  sight  with  dew  of  blcssmg  fraught 

To  hallow  after-days ; 
To  make  the  proud  heart  meekly  wise, 
By  the  sweet  laith  in  those  calm  eyes. 
It  seem'd  as  if  a  templt  rose 

Before  me  brightly  there, 
And  in  the  depths  of  its  repose 
^  My  soul  o'erflow'd  with  prayer, 
Feeliiig  a  solemn  presence  nigh — 
The  power  of  infant  sanctity  I 

•     Al  this,  and  more  than  this,  is  now  engraved  upon  the  r«d 
M*«c  toilets  of  my  heart."— If a^icood. 
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O  Father !  mould  my  heart  once  more. 

By  thy  prevailing  breath ! 
Teach  me,  oh !  teach  me  to  adore 

E'en  with  that  pure  one's  faith  ; 
A  faith,  all  made  of  love  and  light. 
Child-like,  and  therefore  full  of  migL<! 
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"  Be  mute  who  will,  who  can. 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassion'd  voics  ! 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold, 
Rear'd  for  thy  presence  ;  therefore  am  I  bound 
To  worship  here  and  every  where." — Wordswoi-th. 

The  blue,  deep,  glorious  heavens ! — I  lift  mine  ey# 
And  bless* thee,  O  my  God  !  that  I  have  met 

And  own'd  thine  image  in  the  majesty 
Of  their  calm  temple  still  I — that  never  yet 

There  hath  tliy  face  been  shrouded  from  my  sight 

By  noontide  blaze,  or  sweeping  storm  of  mght : 
I  bless  thee  O  my  God  ! 

That  nov?  still  clearer,  from  their  pure  expanse, 
I  see  the  mercy  of  thine  aspect  shine, 

Touching  death's  features  with  a  lovely  glance 
Of  light,  serenely,  solemnly  divine, 

And  lending  to  each  holy  star  a  ray 
As  of  kind  eyes,  that  woo  my  soul  away : 
I  bless  thee,  O  my  God  ! 

ITiat  I  have  heard  thy  voice,  nor  been  afraid. 
In  the  earth's  garden — 'midst  the  mountains  old 

Aid  the  low  thrillings  of  the  forest-shader 
And  the  wild  sound  of  waters  uncontroll'il-- 

And  upon  many  a  desert  plain  and  shore — 

No  solitude — for  there  I  felt  thee  more : 

I  bless  thee,  O  my  God ! 

And  if  thy  spirit  oa  thy  child  hath  shed 
The  gift,  the  vision  of  the  unseal'd  eye, 

Topierce  tbe  mist  o'er  life's  deep  meanings  spread, 
'Yo  reach  the  hidden  fountain-urns  that  lie 

Far  in  man's  heart — if  I  have  kept  it  free 

And  pure — a  consecration  unto  thee : 

1  bless  thee,  O  my  God  ! 

If  nry  soul's  utterance  hath  by  thee  been  fraught 
With  an  awakening  power — if  thou  hast  made 

Like  the  wing'd  peed,  tne  breathings  of  my  thought, 
And  by  the  swift  winds  bid  them  be  convey'd 

To  lands  of  other  lays,  and  there  become 

Native  as  early  melodies  of  home : 

^  bless  thee,  0  my  God ! 
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Not  for  the  brightness  of  a  mortal  wreath, 
Not  for  a  place  'midst  kingly  minstrels  dead. 

But  that  perchance,  a  faint  gale  of  thy  breath, 
A  still  »nall  whisper  in  my  song  hath  led 

One  struggling  spirit  upwards  to  thy  throne 

Or  but  one  hope,  one  prayer  :^"or  this  alone 
I  bleas  thee,  O  my  God  I 

That  I  have  loved— that  I  have  known  the  love 
^  Which  troubles  in  tlie  soul  the  teartul  springe. 
Yet.  with  a  coloring  halo  from  above, 

Tinges  and  giorities  all  earthly  things, 
Whate'er  its  anguish  or  its  woe  may  be. 
Still  weaving  links  for  intercourse  with  thee  : 
I  bless  thee,  O  my  God ! 

TTiat  by  the  passion  of  its  deep  distress. 
And  by  the  overflowing  of  its  mighty  prayer. 

And  by  the  yearning  of  its  tenderness, 
Too  full  for  words  upon  their  stream  to  bear, 

J  have  beeri  drawn  still  closer  to  thy  shrine. 
Well-spring  of  love,  the  unfathomd,  the  divine  : 
I  bless  thee,  O  my  God ! 

That  hope  hath  ne'er  my  heart  or  song  forsaken. 

High  hope,  which  even  from  mvstery,  doubt,  or  dread. 
Calm,  rejoicingly,  the  things  hath'  takf  n 

Whereby  its  torchlight  for  the  race  was  fed  : 
That  passing  storms  have  only  fenn'd  the  lire, 
Whicn  pierced  them  still  with  its  triumphal  spire, 

I  bless  thee,  O  my  God ! 
Now  art  thou  calling  me  in  every  gale. 

Each  sound  and  token  of  the  dying  day  : 
Thou  leavest  me  not,  though  eariy  life  grows  pale, 

I  am  not  darkly  sinking  to  decay  ; 
But,  hour  by  hour,  my  soul's  dissolving  shroud 
Melts  off  to  radiance,  as  a  silvery  cloud. 

I  bless  thee,  O  my  God  ! 
And  if  this  earth,  with  all  its  choral  streams. 

And  crowning  woods,  and  soft  or  solemn  skies, 
And  mountain  sanctuaries  for  poet's  dreams. 

Be  lovely  still  in  my  departing  eves — 
'Tis  not  that  fondly  I  would  linger  here. 
But  that  thy  foot-prints  on  its  dust  appear:— 

1  bless  thee,  O  my  God ! 
And  that  the  tender  shadowing  I  behold. 

The  tracery  veining  every  leaf  and  flower. 
Of  glories  cast  in  morecoa-uminate  mould. 

No  longer  vassals  to  the  changeful  hour ; 
That  life's  last  roses  to  my  thoughts  can  bring 
Rich  \isions  of  imperishable  sprfng : 

1  bless  thee,  O  my  God ! 
96 
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Yes  !  the  youn^  vernal  voices  in  the  skies 
Woo  me  not  l)ack,  but,  wandering  past  mine  ear, 

Seem  heralds  of  th'  eternal  melodies, 
The  spirit-music,  imperturb'd  and  clear ; 

The  full  of  soul,  yet  passionate  no  more — 

Let  me  too,  joining  those  pure  strains,  adore ! 
I  bless  thee,  O  my  God  ! 

Now  aid,  sustain  me  still ! — to  thee  I  come. 

Make  thou  my  dwelling  where  thy  children  are! 

And  for  the  hope  of  that  immortal  home, 

And  f  )r  thy  Son,  tlie  bright  and  morning  stai, 

The  sufferer  and  the  victor-king  of  death, 

1  bless  thee  with  my  glad  song's  dying  breath  ! 
I  bless  thee,  0  my  God  ! 
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"  Many  an  eye 
May  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star." — Shalisnean 

A  GLORIOUS  voice  hath  ceased  I — 
Mournfully,  reverently — the  funeral  chant 
Breathe  reverently  !     There  is  a  dreamy  sound, 
A  hollow  murmur  of  the  dying  year, 
In  the  deep  woods.     Let  it  be  wild  and  sad  ! 
A  more  .(tolian  melancholy  tone 
Than  ever  wail'd  o'er  bright  things  perishing ! 
For  that  is  passing  from  the  darken'd  land, 
Which  the  green  summer  will  not  bring  us  back — 
Though  all  Tier  songs  return.    The  funeral  chant 
Breathe  reverently  ! — They  bear  the  mighty  forth, 
The  kingly  ruler  m  the  realms  of  mind — 
They  bear  him  through  the  household  paths,  the  groves, 
Where  every  tree  had  music  of  its  own 
To  his  quick  ear  of  knowledge  taught  by  love — 
And  he  is  silent ! — Past  the  living  stream 
They  bear  him  now ;  the  stream,  whose  kindly  voice 
On  alien  shores  his  true  heart  burn'd  to  hear — 
And  he  is  silent !     O'er  the  heathery  hills. 
Which  his  own  soul  had  mantled  with  a  light 
Richer  than  autumn's  purple,  now  they  move— 
And  he  is  silent ! — he,  whose  flexile  lips 
Were  but  unseal'd,  and  lo  !  a  thousand  forms. 
From  every  pastoral  glen  and  tern-clad  height. 
In  glowing  life  unsprang  : — Vassal  and  chief. 
Rider  and  steed,  with  shout  and  bugle-peal, 
Fast  rushing  through  the  brightly  troubled  air, 
Like  the  wild  huntsman's  band.    And  still  they  live, 
To  those  fair  scenes  imperishablv  bound, 
And,  from  the  mountain  mist  still  flashing  by, 
Slarile  the  wanderer  who  hath  listen'd  there 
To  the  sct.T's   voice:  phantoms  of  color'd  thought, 
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Sonriving  him  who  raised. — O  eloquence ! 

O  power,  whose  breathings  thus  could  wake  the  dead ! 

\Vlio  shall  wake  th,ie  ?  lord  of  the  buried  past  I 

And  art  thou  thae — to  those  dim  nations  ioin'd. 

Thy  subject-host  so  long  ? — The  wand  is  dropp'd. 

The  bright  lamp  broken,  which  the  gifted  hand 

Touch'd,  and  the  genii  came  ! — Sing  reverently 

The  funeral  chant  I — The  mighty  is  borne  home — 

And  who  shall  be  h;s  mourners  ? — Youth  and  age, 

For  each  hath  felt  his  magic — love  and  grief. 

For  he  hath  communed  with  the  heart  of  eacb; 

Yes — the  free  spirit  of  humanity 

May  join  the  august  procession,  for  to  him 

Its  mysteries  have  been  tributary  things, 

And  all  its  accents  known : — from  field  or  wave. 

Never  was  conqueror  on  his  battle  bier, 

By  the  veil'd  banner  and  the  muffled  drum. 

And  the  proud  drooping  of  the  crested  head. 

More  noblv  foilow'd  home. — The  last  abode. 

The  voiceless  dwelling  of  the  bard  is  reach'd 

A  still  majestic  spot :  girt  solemnly 

With  all  tti'  imploring  beauty  of  decay  ; 

A  stately  couch  'midst  ruins  I  meet  for  him 

With  his  bright  fame  to  rest  in,  as  a  king 

Of  other  days,  laid  lonely  with  his  sword 

Beneath  his  head.    Sing  reverently  the  chant 

Over  the  honor'd  grave  I — the  grate  ! — oh,  say 

Rather  the  shrine  I — An  altar  for  the  love. 

The  light,  soft  pilgrim  steps,  the  votive  wreaths 

Of  years  unborn — a  place  where  leaf  and  flower, 

Bv  that  which  dies  not  of  the  sovereign  dead. 

Shall  be  made  holy  things — where  every  weed 

Shall  have  its  portion  oHh'  inspiring  gift 

From  buried  glory  breathed.    And  now,  what  slnuii. 

Milking  victorious  melody  ascend 

Hi^h  aoove  sorrow's  dirge,  befits  the  tomb 

Where  be  that  sway'd  the  nations  thus  is  laid — 

The  crown"d  of  men  ? 

A  lowly,  lowly  song 

Lowly  and  solemn  be 
Thy  children's  cry  to  thee. 

Father  divine  I 
A  hymn  of  suppliant  breath. 
Owning  that  life  and  death 

AUke  are  thine ! 

A  spirit  on  its  way, 
Sceptred  the  earth  to  sway. 

From  thee  was  sent : 
Now  call'st  thou  back  thine  own- 
Hence  is  that  radiance  flown — 

To  earth  but  lent. 
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Watching  in  breathless  awe, 
The  bright  head  bow'd  we  saw. 

Beneath  thy  hand  ! 
Fill'd  by  one  hope,  one  feai". 
Now  o'er  a  brother's  bier. 

Weeping  we  stand. 

How  hath  he  pass'd ! — the  lord 
Of  each  deep  bosom  chord. 

To  meet  thy  sight, 
Unmantled  and  alone, 
On  thy  bless'd  mercy  thrown, 

O  Infinite  ! 

So  from  his  harvest  home. 
Must  the  tired  peasant  come  ; 

So,  in  one  trust. 
Leader  and  king  must  yield 
The  naked  soul,  reveal'd 

I'o  thee.  All  Just ! 

The  sword  of  many  a  fight — 
What  tlien  shall  be  its  might? 

The  lofty  lay, 
That  rush'd  on  eagle  win^ — 
What  shall  its  memory  bring  ? 

What  hope,  what  stay  1 

O  Father !  in  that  hour. 

When  earth  all  succoring  power 

Shall  disavow ; 
When  spear,  and  shield,  and  crown. 
In  faintness  are  cast  down — 

Sustain  us.  Thou ! 

By  Him  who  bow'd  to  take 
The  death-cup  for  our  sake, 

The  thorn,  the  rod  ; 
From  whom  the  last  dismay 
Was  not  to  pass  away — 

Aid  us,  O  God  ! 

Tremblers  beside  the  grave. 
We  call  on  thee  to  save. 

Father  divine ! 
Hear,  hear  our  suppliant  breath, 
Keep  us,  in  hfe  and  death, 

Thine,  only  tliine ! 


THE  PRAYER  IN  THE  WHDERIVESS. 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE  OF  CORREOIO  t. 

In  the  deep  wilderness  unseen  she  pray'd, 
The  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  alone. 
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With  all  the  still  small  whispers  of  the  night. 

And  with  the  searching  glances  of  the  stars. 

And  with  her  God,  alone  : — she  lifted  up 

Her  sweet,  sad  voice,  and,  trembling  o'er  her  head. 

The  dark  leaves  thrill'd  with  prayer — the  teariiii  prayer 

Of  woman's  quenchless,  yet  repentant  love. 

Father  of  Spirits,  hear ! 
Jjook  on  the  inmost  heart  to  thee  reveal'J 
Look  on  the  fountain  of  the  burning  tear, 
Before  thy  sight  in  solitude  imseai'd ! 

Hear,  Father  I  hear,  and  aid ! 
If  I  have  loved  too  well,  if  I  have  shed 
in  my  vain  fondness,  o'er  a  mortal  head. 
Gifts,  on  thy  shrine  my  God !  more  fitly  laid. 

If  I  have  sought  to  live 
But  in  one  light,  and  made  a  human  eye 
The  lonely  star  of  mine  idolatry. 
Thou  that  art  Love  !  oh,  pity  and  forgive  I 

Chasten'd  and  school'd  at  last, 
No  more,  no  more  my  struggling  spirit  bums. 
But  fix'd  on  thee,  from  that  wild  worship  turns — 
\Viiat  have  I  said  ? — the  deep  dream  is  not  past 

Yet  hear ! — if  still  I  love. 
Oh !  still  too  fondly — if,  for  ever  seen. 
An  earthly  image  comes,  my  heart  between. 
And  thy  calm  glor}',  Father,  throned  above. 

If  still  a  voice  is  near, 
(E'en  while  I  strive  these  wanderings  to  control,) 
An  earthly  voice,  disquieting  my  soul 
With  its  deep  music,  too  intensely  dear. 

0  Father!  draw  to  thee 

My  lost  afiections  back  I — the  dreaming  eyes 
Clear  from  their  mist — sustain  the  heart  that  dies, 
Give  the  worn  soul  once  more  its  pinions  free ! 

1  must  love  on,  O  God  ! 

This  bosom  must  love  onl — bat  let  thy  breath 

Touch  and  make  pure  the  flame  that  knows  not  dea  h. 

Bearing  it  up  to  heaven — love's  own  abode  I 

Ages  and  ages  past,  the  wilderness, 
With  its  dark  cedars,  and  the  thrilling  nigiit. 
With  her  clear  stars,  and  the  mysterious  winds, 
That  waft  all  sound,  were  conscious  of  those  prayers. 
How  many  such  hath  woman's  bursting  heart 
Since  then,  in  silence  and  in  darkness  breathed, 
Like  the  dim  night- flower's  odor,  up  to  God ! 
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A  SCENE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

"  From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  ol"  kings. 
Princes  and  emperors,  and  the  crown  and  pahnsi 
Of  all  the  mighty,  wilher'd  and  consumed  ! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own." — If'ordsicorth. 

Scene — Prison  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  Paris,  during  (lit. 

Reign  of-  Terror. 

D'AvBiGNE,  an  aged  RuyuUst — Bla^sxhe,  his  daughter,  a 

young  girl. 

Blanche.  What  was  our  doom,  my  father  ?    In  ihine  arm* 
I  lay  unconsciously  through  that  dread  hour, 
Tell  me  the  sentence  !     Could  our  juda^es  look, 
Without  relenting,  on  thy  silvery  hair! 
Was  there  not  mercy,  father  ?     Will  they  not 
Restore  us  to  our  home  ? 

D'Aubigne.  Yes,  my  poor  child !  • 

They  send  us  liome. 

Blanche.  Oh  !  shall  we  gaze  again 

On  the  bright  Loire  ?     Will  the  old  hamlet  spire. 
And  the  grey  turrent  of  our  own  chateau, 
Look  forth  to  greet  us  through  the  dusky  elms  ? 
Will  the  kind  voices  of  our  villagers. 
The  loving  laughter  in  their  children's  eyes, 
'  Velcome  us  back  at  last  I — But  how  is  this  ? — 
Father,  thy  glance  is  clouded — on  thy  brow 
There  sits  no  joy ! 

D'Aubigne.        Upon  my  brow,  dear  girl, 
There  sits,  I  trust,  such  deep  and  solemn  peace 
As  may  befit  the  Christian,  who  receives. 
And  recognises,  in  submissive  awe, 
The  summons  of  his  God. 

Blanche.  Thou  dost  not  mean  - 

No,  no  !  it  cannot  be ! — Didst  thou  not  say 
They  sent  us  home  ? 

D'Aubigne.  Where  is  the  spirit's  home  ? 

Oh !  most  of  all,  in  these  dark  evil  days, 
Where  should  it  be — but  in  that  world  serene, 
Beyond  the  sword's  reach,  and  the  tempest's  powei 
Where,  but  in  Heaven  ? 

Blanche.  My  father ! 

D'Aubigne.  We  must  die. 

We  must  look  up  to  God,  and  calmly  die. — 

*The  last  days  of  two  prisoners  in  the  Luxembourg,  Sillery  and 
La  Source,  so  aflfectingly  described  by  Helen  Maria  W'illiams,  in  hel 
Letters  from  France,  gave  rise  to  this  little  scene.  These  two  vic- 
tims had  composed  a  simple  hymn,  which  they  every  night  sung  to 
i;ether  in  a  low  and  restrained  voice. 
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Come  to  my  heart,  end  weep  there  ! — for  awhile 
Give  Nature's  passion  way,  then  brightly  rise 
(n  the  still  couraae  of  a  woman's  heart ! 
Do  I  not  know  thee  I — Do  I  ask  too  much 
From  mine  own  noble  Blanche  ? 

Blanche,  {falling  on  his  bosom.)  Oh!  cla^  rae  feat' 
Thy  trembling  child ! — Hide,  hide  me  in  thine  anna-  - 
father! 

J/Aubigne.  Alas !  my  flower,  thou'rt  young  to  go — 
Young,  and  so  fair ! — \  et  were  it  worse,  methinka, 
To  leave  thee  where  the  gentle  and  the  brave, 
Pr.e  loyal-hearted  and  the  chivalrous, 
And  they  that  loved  their  God,  have  all  been  swept. 
Like  the  sere  leaver,  away. — For  them  no  hearth 
Through  the  wide  land  was  left  inviolate, 
No  altar  holy;  therefore  did  they  fall, 
Rojoiciog  to  depart. — The  soil  is  steep'd 
In  noble  blood  ;  the  temples  are  gone  down ; 
The  voice  of  prayer  is  hush'd,  or  fearfully 
Mutter'd,  like  sounds  of  guilt. — Why,  wno  woold  live  ? 
Who  hath  not  panted,  as  a  dove,  to  flee. 
To  quit  for  ever  the  dishonor'd  soil. 
The  burden'd  air  ? — Our  God  upon  the  cro^ — 
Our  king  upon  the  scatfold* — let  us  think 
Of  these — and  fold  endurance  to  our  hearts. 
And  bravely  die ' 

Blanche.  A  dark  and  fearfiil  way ! 

An  evil  doom  tor  thy  dear  honor'd  head  ! 
Oh  I  thou,  the  kind,  the  gracious ! — whom  all  eyes 
Bless'd  as  tney  look'd  upon ! — Speak  yet  again — 
Say,  will  they  part  us  ? 

tfAMgne.  No,  my  Blanche ;  in  death 

We  shall  not  be  divided. 

Blanche.  Thanks  to  God ! 

He,  by  thy  glance,  will  aid  me — 1  shall  see 
Hl3  light  belore  me  to  the  last. — And  when— 
O  pardon  these  weak  shrinkings  of  thy  child ! — 
When  shall  the  hour  befal'  ? 

D'Aiubgnc.  Oh !  swifdy  now, 

And  Budenly,  with  brief  dread  interval 
Come3  down  the  mortal  stroke. — But  of  that  hour 
As  yet  I  know  not. — Each  low  throbbing  puUe 
Of  the  quick  pendulum  may  usher  in 
Eternity ! 

Blanche,  {kneeling  before  him.)  My  father !  lay  thy  hand 

*  A  French  royalist  officer,  dyins  upon  a  field  of  battle,  and  het  r- 
Ing  some  one  near  him  uttering  the  most  plaintive  lamenlatinns, 
turned  towards  the  sufferer,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — My  friend^ 
whoever  you  may  be,  remenilier  that  your  God  expired  upon  the 
cross — ^your  king  u[)on  the  sc-itfild — and  he  who  now  speak«;  to  you 
has  had  his  limbs  shot  from  inder  him.  Meet  your /ate  as  becouiea 
ft  man." 
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On  thy  poor  Blanche's  head,  and  once  again 
Bless  her  with  thy  deep  voice  of  tenderness, 
Thus  breathintr  saintly  courage  through  her  soul. 
Ere  we  are  call'd. 

D'Aubigne.         If  I  may  speak  through  tears  !— 
Well  may  I  bless  thee,  fondly,  fervently. 
Child  of  my  heart ! — thou  who  dost  look  on  me 
With  thy  lost  mother's  angel  eyes  of  love  ! 
Thou  that  hast  been  a  brightness  in  my  path, 
A  guest  of  Heaven  unto  my  lonely  soul, 
A  stainless  lily  in  my  widow'd  house. 
There  springing  up — with  soft  light  round  thee  shed- 
For  immortality  I — Meek  child  of  God  ! 
I  bless  thee — He  will  bless  tlice  ! — In  his  love 
He  calls  thee  now  from  this  rude  stormy  world 
To  thy   Redeemer's  breast  I — And  thou  wilt  die, 
As  thou  hast  lived — my  duteous,  holy  Blanche  ! 
[n  trusting  and  serene  submissiveness, 
Humble,  yet  full  of  Heaven. 

Blanche,  {rising.)  Now  is  there  strength 

Infused  through  all  my  spirit. — I  can  rise 
And  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  I" 

D'Aubigne,  (pointing  upwards.)    See'st  thou,  my  child. 
Yon  faint  light  in  the  west  ?    The  signal  star 
Of  our  due  vesper  service,  gleaming  in 
Through  the  close  dungeon  grating  ! — Mournfully 
It  seems  to  quiver;  yet  shall  this  night  pass, 
This  night  alone,  without  the  lilted  voice 
Ot  adoration  in  our  narrow  cell, 
As  if  unworthy  fear  or  wavering  faith 
Silenced  the  strain  I — No !  let  it  waft  to  heaven 
The  prayer,  the  hope,  of  poor  mortality, 
In  its  dark  hour  once  more  I — And  we  will  sleep — 
Yes— cahnly  sleep,  when  our  last  rite  is  closed. 

[They  sing  together. 
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We  see  no  more  in  thy  pure  skies, 

How  soft,  0  God  !  the  sunset  dies  ; 

How  every  color'd  hill  and  wood 

Seems-melting  in  the  golden  flood : 

Yet,  by  the  precious  memories  won 

From  bright  hours  now  for  ever  gone, 

Father !  o'er  all  thy  works,  we  know, 

Thou  still  art  shedding  beauty's  glow  ; 

Still  touching  every  cloud  and  tree 

With  glory,  eloquent  of  Thee ; 

Still  feeding  all  thy  flowers  with  ligiit, 

Though  man  hath  barr'd  it  from  our  sight. 
We  know  Thou  reign'st,  the  Unchanging  One,  th'  All  just 
And  bless  thoe  stil\  with  free  and  boundless  trust ! 
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We  read  no  more,  0  God !  thy  ways 

On  earth,  in  these  wild  evil  days. 

The  red  sword  in  the  oppressor's  hand 

Is  ruler  of  the  weeping  land  ; 

Fallen  are  the  faithful  and  the  pure, 

No  shrine  is  spared,  no  hearth  secure. 

Yet,  by  the  deep  voice  from  the  past, 

Which  tells  us  these  things  cannot  last — 

And  by  the  hope  which  fands  no  ark, 

Save  m  thy  breast,  when  storms  grow  dark— 

We  trust  thee  ! — As  the  sailor  knows 

That  in  its  place  of  bright  repose 

His  pole-star  bums,  though  mist  and  cloud 

May  veil  it  with  a  midnight  shroud. 
We  know  thou  reign'st — All  holy  one,  all  just ! 
And  bless  thee  still  with  love's  own  boundless  trust. 

We  feel  no  more  that  aid  is  ra'gh. 

When  our  faint  hearts  within  us  die. 

We  suffer — and  we  know  our  doom 

1^1  ust  be  one  suffering  till  the  tomb. 

Yet,  by  the  an^ish  of  thy  Son 

When  his  last  hour  came  darkly  on — 

By  his  dread  cry,  the  air  which  rent 

In  terror  of  abandonment — 

And  by  his  parting  word,  which  rose 

Through  faith  victorious  o'er  all  woes — 

We  know  that  Thou  may'st  wound,  may'st  break 

The  Spirit,  but  wilt  ne'er  forsake ! 

Sad  suppliants  whom  our  brethren  spurn. 

In  our  deep  need  to  Thee  we  turn  ! 
To  whom  but  Thee  ! — All  merciful,  all  just ! 
In  Ufe,  in  death,  we  yield  thee  boundle^  trust ! 


TMN  OF  THE   VAUDOIS    MOUNTAINEERS   IN   TIMES  OF 
PERSECUTION 
"  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  mountains." — Hotoitt. 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 
Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighty. 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod. 
Thou  hast  fix'd  our  ark  of  refuge 

Where  the  spoiler's  foot  ne'er  trod ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bles  thee« 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  light  must  never  die ; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

'Midst  the  silence  of  the  sky: 
The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage. 

Struck  forth  as  by  thy  rod ; 
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For  the  slrength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 
Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 

For  the  dark  resounding  caverns. 

Where  thy  still,  small  voice  is  heard  ; 
For  the  strong  pines  of  the  forests, 

That  by  thy  breath  are  stir'd : 
For  the  storms,  on  whose  free  pinions 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad  : 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  the«, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God ! 

The  royal  eagle  darteth 

On  his  quarry  from  the  heights. 
And  the  stag  that  knows  no  master. 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights ; 
But  we,  for  thy  communion, 

Have  sought  the  mountain  sod  : 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

The  banner  of  the  chieftain, 

Far,  far  below  us  waves ; 
The  war-horse  of  the  spearman 

Cannot  reach  our  lotty  caves : 
Tliy  dark  clouds  wrap  the  threshold 

Of  freedom's  last  abode  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thoe, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

For  the  shadow  of  thy  presence, 

Round  our  camp  of  rock  outspread  ; 
For  the  stern  defiles  of  battle. 

Bearing  record  of  our  dead  ; 
For  the  snows  and  for  the  torrems, 

For  the  free  heart's  burial-sod  ; 
For  the  strength  ol  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 


THE  INDIAN'S  REVENGE. 

SCENE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  MORAVIAN  MISSIONARY.* 

"  But  by  my  wrongs  and  by  my  wrath, 
To-morrow  Areouski's  l)reath 
That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death, 
Shall  light  me  to  the  foe  !" 

Indian  Song  in  "  Ge-trude  of  Wyoming 

Scene. — The  shore  of  a  Lake  surrounded  by  deep  woods.     A 
solitary  cabin  on  its  banks,  overshadowed  by  maple  and 

*  Circumstances  similar  to  those  on  which  this  scene  is  founded 
are  recorded  In  Carne  s  Narrative  of  the  Moravian  Missions  in  Ureeu 
'and,  and  gave  rise  tc  the  dramatic  sketch. 
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t^camore  trees.    HtKKXJjm,  the  missionary,  seated  alone 

before  the  cabin.    The  hour  is  etening  twilight. 

Herrmann.  Was  that  the  li^ht  from  some  lone  swift  canoe 
Shooting  across  the  waters  ?— ?fo,  a  flash 
From  the  nisht's  firet  quick  fire-fly,  lost  again 
in  the  deep  bay  of  cedars.    Not  a  bark 
Is  on  the  wave  ;  no  rustle  of  a  breeze 
Comes  through  the  forest.    In  this  new,  strange  world, 
l)h !  how  mysierioos,  how  eternal,  seems 
'fhe  mighty  melancholy  of  the  woods  I 
The  desert's  own  great  spirit,  infinite  ! 
Little  they  know,  7n  mine  own  feiheriand, 
A'ottz  the  castled  Rhine,  or  e'en  amidst 
The  wild  Harz  mountains,  or  the  sylvan  glades 
Deep  in  the  Odenwald,  they  little  know 
Of  what  is  solitude  I    In  houis  like  this. 
There,  ft'om  a  thousand  nooks,  the  cottage-hearths 
Pour  forth  red  light  through  vine-hung  lattices, 
To  guide  the  peasant,  singing  cheerily. 
On  Uie  home  path  ;  while  round  his  lowly  porcb, 
VV'ith  eager  eyes  awaiting  his  remm. 
The  clusterd  faces  of  his  children  shine 
To  the  clear  hardest  moon.    Be  still,  fond  thoughts ! 
Melting  my  spirit's  grasp  from  heavenly  hope 
By  your  vain  earthward  yearnings.    O  my  God ! 
Dtaw  me  still  nearer,  closer  unto  thee. 
Till  all  the  hollow  oT  these  deep  desires 
May  with  thvself  be  fiU'd ! — Be  it  enough 
At  once  to  gladden  and  to  solemnize 
My  lonely  lii'e,  if  for  thine  altar  here 
In  this  dread  temple  of  the  wildemes?, 
Bv  praver,  and  toil,  ai^d  watching,  I  may  win 
Tne  offering  of  one  heart,  one  human  heart. 
Bleeding,  repenting,  loving ! 

Hark !  a  step. 
Ail  Indian  tread !  I  know  the  stealthy  sound — 
'Tis  on  some  quest  of  evil,  through  the  grass 
Gliding  so  serpent-like. 

\He  comes  foncard,  and  meets  an  Indian  vcarrior  armed 
Enonio,  is  it  thou  ?    I  see  thy  form 
Towc'  stately  through  the  dusk,  yet  scarce  mine  eye 
Discerna  thy  fece. 

Enonio.  My  father  speaks  my  name. 

Herrmann.  Are  not  the  hunters  from  the  chase  returned  T 
The  night-fires  lit  ?     Why  is  my  son  abroad  ? 

Enonio.  The  warrior's  arrow  knows  of  nobler  prey 
Than  elk  or  deer.    Now  let  my  lather  leave 
The  lone  path  free. 

Herrmann.  The  forest  ^*-ay  is  long 
From  the  red  chieftain's  home.    Rest  thee  awhile 
Beneath  my  sycamore,  and  we  will  speak 
Of  these  things  further. 
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Enonio.  Tell  me  not  of  rest! 

My  heart  is  sleepless,  and  the  dark  night  swift- - 
I  must  begone. 

Herrmann,  {solemnly.)  No,  warrior,  thou  must  stay !. 
The  Mighty  one  hath  given  me  power  to  search 
Thy  soul  with  piercing  words — and  thou  must  stay, 
And  hear  me,  and  give  answer  !    If  thy  heart 
Be  grown  thus  restless,  is  it  not  because 
Within  its  dark  folds  thou  hast  mantled  up 
Some  burning  thought  of  ill  ? — 

Enonio,  {with  sudden  impetuosity.)  How  should  I  rest  ?- 
Last  night  the  spirit  of  my  brother  came, 
An  angry  shadow  in  the  moonlight  streak. 
And  said,  "^ Avenge  me !  " — In  the  clouds  this  morn 
I  saw  the  frowning  color  of  his  blood — 
And  that,  too,  had  a  voice. — I  lay  at  noon 
Alone  beside  the  sounding  waterfall, 
And  through  its  thunder-music  spake  a  tone— 
A  low  tone  piercing  all  the  roll  of  waves — 
And  said  "  Avenge  me .'  " — Therefore  have  I  raised 
The  tomahawk,  and  strung  the  bow  again. 
That  I  may  send  the  shadow  from  my  couch, 
And  take  tne  strange  sound  from  the  cataract 
And  sleep  once  more. 

Herrmann.  A  better  path,  my  son, 

Unto  the  still  and  dewy  land  of  sleep, 
My  hand  in  peace  can  guide  thee — e'en  the  way 
Thy  dying  brother  trod. — Say,  didst  thou  love 
That  lost  one  well  ? 

Enonio.  Know'st  thou  not  we  grew  up 

Even  as  twin  roes  amidst  the  wilderness  f 
Unto  the  chase  we  iourney'd  in  one  path ; 
We  stemm'd  the  lake  in  one  canoe  ;  we  lay 
Beneath  one  oak  to  rest.    When  fever  hung 
Upon  my  burning  lips,  my  brother's  hand 
Was  still  beneath  my  head ;  my  brother's  robe 
Cover'd  my  bosom  from  the  chill  night  air. 
Our  lives  were  girdled  by  one  belt  of  love 
Until  he  turn'd  him  from  his  fathers'  gods, 
And  then  my  soul  fell  from  him — then  the  grass 
Grew  in  the  way  between  our  parted  homes. 
And  wheresoe'er  I  wander'd,  tnen  it  seem'd 
That  all  the  woods  were  silent. — I  went  forth — 
I  journey'd  with  my  lonely  heart,  afar. 
And  so  return'd — and  where  was  he  ? — the  earth 
Own'd  him  no  more. 

Herrmann.  But  thou  thyself,  since  then 

Hast  turn'd  thee  from  the  idols  of  thy  tribe, 
And,  like  thy  brother,  bow'd  the  suppliant  knee 
To  the  one  God. 

Enonio.  Yes,  I  have  leam'd  to  pray 

With  my  white  father's  words,  yet  all  the  more 
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My  heart,  that  shut  against  my  brother's  love, 
Hath  been  within  me  as  an  arrowy  fire. 
Burning  my  sleep  away. — In  the  night  hush, 
'Midst  the  strange  whimpers  and  dim  shadowy  things 
Of  the  great  forests,  I  have  cali'd  aloud, 
•*  Brother !  forgive,  forgive  I " — He  answer'd  not— 
His  deep  voice,  rising  trom  the  land  of  souls. 
Cries  but  "Aveuge  me  I " — and  1  go  forth  now 
Tc  slay  Jiis  murderer,  that  when  next  his  eyes 
Gleam  on  me  mournfully  from  that  pale  shore, 
I  may  look  up,  and  meet  their  glance,  and  say. 
"  I  hace  avenged  thee." 

Herrmann.  Oh  I  that  human  love 

Should  be  the  root  of  this  dread  bitterness. 
Till  heaven  through  all  the  tever'd  being  pours 
Transmuting  balsam  I^-Stay,  Enonio,  slay ! 
Thy  brother  calls  thee  not ! — The  spirit  world 
Where  the  departed  go,  sends  back  to  earth 
Is'o  visitants  for  evil. — 'Tis  the  might 
Of  the  strong  passion,  the  remor:^eful  grief 
At  work  in  thine  own  breast,  which  lends  the  voice 
Unto  the  forest  and  the  cataract. 
The  angry  color  to  the  clouds  of  mom, 
Tne  shadow  to  the  moonliaht. — Stay,  my  son  ! 
Thy  brother  is  at  peace.    Beside  his  couch, 
When  of  the  murderer's  poison'd  shaft  he  died, 
1  knelt  and  pray'd  ;  he  named  his  Saviours  name, 
Meekly,  beseechingly  ;  he  spoke  of  thee 
In  pity  and  in  love. 

Enonio,  {hurriedly.)  Did  he  not  say 
My  arrow  should  avenge  him  ? 

Herrmann.  His  last  words 

Were  all  forgiveness. 

Enonio.  What !  and  shall  the  maa 

Who  pierced  him  with  the  shaft  of  treachery, 
Walk  tearless  forth  m  joy  1 

Herrmann.  Was  he  not  once 

Thy  brothers  friend  ? — Oh  I  trust  me,  not  in  joy 
He  walks  the  frowning  forest.    Did  keen  love. 
Too  late  repentant  of  its  heart  estranged. 
Wake  in  thy  haunted  bosom,  with  its  train 
Of  sounds  and  shadows — and  shall  he  escape  ? 
Enonio,  dream  it  not ! — Our  God,  the  All  Just, 
Unto  himself  reserves  this  royalty — 
The  secret  chastening  of  the  guilty  heart. 
The  fiery  touch,  the  scourge  tnat  purities. 
Leave  it  with  him  ! — Yet  make  it  not  thy  hope^ 
For  that  strong  heart  of  thine— Oh !  listen  yet- 
Must,  in  its  depths,  o'ercome  the  .very  wish 
For  death  or  torture  to  the  guilty  one 
Ere  it  can  sleep  again. 

Enonio,  My  fether  speaks 
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Of  change,  for  man  too  mighty. 

Herrmann..  I  but  speak 

Of  that  which  hath  been,  and  again  must  be. 
If  thou  would'st  join  thy  brother,  in  the  lite 
Of  the  bright  country,  where,  I  well  believe. 
His  soul  rejoices. — He  had  known  such  change. 
He  died  in  peace.    He,  whom  his  tribe  once  named 
The  Avenging  Eagle,  took  to  his  meek  heart. 
In  its  last  panes,  the  spirit  of  those  words 
Which,  from  the  Saviour's  croes,  went  up  to  heavett— 
"  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 
Father,  forgive  !  " — And  o'er  the  eternal  bounds 
Of  that  celestial  kingdom,  undefiled, 
Where  evil  may  not  enter,  he,  I  deem. 
Hath  to  his  Master  pass'd. — He  waits  thee  there — 
For  love,  we  trust,  springs  heavenward  from  the  grave, 
Immortal  in  its  holiness. — He  calls 
His  brother  to  the  land  of  golden  light     ' 
And  ever-livin^  fountains — could'st  thou  hear 
His  voice  o'er  those  bright  waters,  it  would  say, 
"  My  brother !  oh  !  be  pure,  be  merciful ! 
That  we  may  meet  again." 

Enonio,  {hesitatingly.)  Can  I  return 
Unto  my  tribe,  and  unavenged  ? 

Herrmann.  To  Him, 

To  Him  return,  from  whom  thine  erring  steps 
Have  wander'd  far  and  long  ! — Return,  my  son. 
To  thy  Redeemer ! — Died  he  not  in  love — 
The  sinless,  the  divine,  the  Son  of  God — 
Breathing  forgiveness  'midst  all  agonies. 
And  we,  dare  we  be  ruthless  ?     By  his  aid 
Shalt  thou  be  guided  to  thy  brother's  place 
'Midst  the  pure  spirits.    Oh  !  retrace  the  way 
Back  to  thy  Saviour !  he  rejects  no  heart 
E'en  with  the  dark  stains  on  it,  if  true  tears 
Be  o'er  them  shower'd. — Ay,  weep  thou  Indian  chief ! 
For,  by  the  kindling  moonlight,  I  behold 
Thy  proud  lip's  working — weep,  relieve  thy  soul ! 
Tears  will  not  shame  thy  manhood,  in  the  hour 
Of  its  great  conflict.  [tlie  bow, 

Enonio,  (giving  up  his  weapons  jto  Herrmann.)  Father,  take 
Keep  the  sharp  arrows  till  the  hunters  call 
Fortli  to  the  chase  once  more. — And  let  me  dwell 
A  little  while  my  father !  by  thy  side. 
That  I  may  hear  the  blessed  words  again — 
Like  water  brooks  amidst  the  summer  hills — 
From  thy  true  lips  flow  forth ;  for  in  my  heart 
The  music  and  the  memorj'  of  their  sound 
Too  long  have  died  away. 

Herrmann.  0,  welcome  back, 

Friend,  rescued  one ! — Yes,  thou  shalt  be  my  guest, 
\nd  we  will  pray  beneath  my  sycamore 
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Together,  mom  and  eve  ;  and  I  will  epread 
Thy  couch  beside  mv  fire,  and  sleep  at  Uisi — 
After  the  visiting  of  noly  thoughts — 
With  dewy  wing  shall  sink  upon  tiiine  eyes ! — 
Enter  my  nome,  and  welcome,  welcome  back 
To  peace,  to  God,  thou  lost  and  found  again ! 

[They  go  into  the  cabin  together. — Herrmaxx,  lingering  fat 
a  moment  on  the  threshold,  lookx  up  to  the  starry  gkies 
Father  !  that  from  amidst  yon  glorious  worlds 
Now  look'st  on  us,  thy  children  !  make  tiiis  hotir 
Blessed  for  ever  !    May  ii  see  the  birth 
Of  thine  own  image  in  the  unfathom'd  deep 
Of  an  immortal  seal ; — a  thing  to  name 
With  reverential  thought,  a  solenm  world  I 
To  Thee  more  precious  than  those  thousand  stare 
Buioing  on  high  in  thy  majestic  Heaven ! 
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"  The  land  shall  never  roe. 
So  England  k>  heiselt'do  prove  but  true." 

Thbocgh  evening's  bright  repose 
A  voice  of  prayer  arose. 

When  the  sea-fight  was  done : 
The  sons  of  England  knelt. 
With  hearts  tharnow  could  melt. 
For  on  the  wave  her  battle  had  been  won. 

Round  their  tall  ship,  the  main 
Heaved  with  a  dark  red  stain. 

Caught  not  from  sunset's  cloud  ; 
While  with  the  tide  swept  past 
Pennon  and  shiver'd  mast. 
Which  to  the  Ocean  Queen  that  day  had  bow'd. 

But  free  and  fair  on  high 
A  native  of  the  sky. 

Her  streamer  met  the  breeze ; 
It  flow'd  o'er  fearless  men, 
Though  hush'd  and  child-like  then. 
Before  their  God  they  gather'd  on  the  seaa. 

Oh !  did  not  thoughts  of  home 
O'er  each  bold  spirit  come 

As,  from  the  land,  sweet  gales ! 
In  everj-  word  of  prayer 
Had  not  some  hearth  a  share. 
Some  bower,  mviolate  'midst  England's  valea  ? 

Yes !  bright  green  spots  that  lay 
In  beauty  far  away. 

Hearing  no  billows  roar  • 
Safer  from  touch  of  spoil. 
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For  that  day's  fierj'  toil, 
Rose  on  high  hearts,  that  now  with  love  gueh'd  o'oi 

A  solemn  scene  and  dread  ! 
The  victors  and  the  dead, 

The  breathless  burning  sky  ! 
And,  passing  with  the  race 
Of  waves  that  keep  no  trace. 
The  wild,  brief  signs  of  human  victory  ! 

A  stern,  yet  holy  scene ! 
Billows,  where  strife  hath  been, 

Sinking  to  awful  sleep ; 
\nd  words,  that  breathe  the  sense 
Of  God's  omnipotence, 
Making  a  minster  of  that  silent  deep. 

Borne  through  such  Jiours  afar. 
Thy  flag  hath  been  a  star, 

Where  eagle's  win^  ne'er  flew  ; — 
England !  the  unprofaned, 
Thou  of  the  hearths  unstain'd. 
Oh  !  to  the  banner  and  the  shrine  be  tme ' 
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Father  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
I  bless  thee  for  the  night. 
The  soft,  still  night ! 
The  holy  pause  of  care  and  mirth. 
Of  sound  and  light ! 

Now,  far  in  glade  and  dell, 
Flower-cup,  and  bud,  and  bell, 

Have  shut  around  the  sleeping  woodlarks's  nruv- 
The  bee's  long  murmuring  toils  are  doie. 
And  I,  the  o'erwearied  one, 
O'erwearied,  and  o'erwrought, 

Bless  thee,  0  God !    O  father  of  the  opprcss'd. 
With  my  last  waking  thought, 
In  the  still  night ! 

Yes,  e'er  I  sink  to  rest, 
Bv  the  fire's  dying  light. 
Thou  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven 
I  bless  thee,  who  hast  given 
Unto  life's  fainting  travellers,  the  nigh^, 
The  soft  stUl,  holy  night ! 
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A.  mother's  walk  with  her  child. 
"  One  s->irit— His 
Who  wore  the  platted  tliorii  witli  bleeding  browfl, 
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Rules  universal  nature. — Not  a  flower 

But  shnnrs  some  touch,  in  freckle,  freak,  or  stain, 

Of  his  unrivallM  |>encil.     He  inspires 

Their  balmy  miors,  and  imparts  their  hues. 

And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar. 

Happy  who  walks  with  him  :" — Coxcper. 

CosrE  to  the  woods,  my  boy ! 
Come  to  the  streams  and  bowery  dingles  forth, 
My  happy  child !    The  spirit  of  brigiit  hours 
Woos  us  in  every  wind  ;  fresh  wild-leaf  scents 
From  thickets  where  the  lonely  stock-dove  broods. 
Enter  our  lattice  :  fitful  songs  of  joy 
Float  in  with  eacn  soft  current  of  the  air ; 
And  we  will  hear  their  summons ;  we  will  give 
One  day  to  flowers,  and  sunshine,  and  ghd  thoughts. 
And  thou  shall  revel  'midst  free  nature's  wealth. 
And  for  thy  mother  twine  wild  wreaths ;  while  she 
From  thy  delight,  wins  to  her  own  fond  heart 
The  vernal  extasy  of  childhood  back : 
Come  to  the  woods,  my  boy ! 

What !  wouldst  thou  lead  already  to  the  path 

Along  the  copsewood  brook  \    Come,  then!  in  truth 

Meet  playmate  for  a  child,  a  blessed  child. 

Is  a  fffad  singing  stream,  heard  or  unheard,  • 

Singing  its  melody  of  happiness 

Amidst  the  reeds,  and  bounding  in  free  grace 

To  that  sweet  chime.    With  w-hat  a  sparkling  life 

It  fills  the  shadowy  dingle  I — now  the  wing 

Of  some  low  skimming  swallow  sliakes  bright  spray 

Forth  to  the  sunshine  from  its  dimpled  wave  ; 

Now,  from  some  pool  of  crystal  darkness  deep. 

The  trout  springs  upward,  with  a  showery  gleam 

And  plashing  souna  of  waters.    What  swift  rings 

Of  mazy  insects  o'er  the  shallow  tide 

Seem,  as  they  glance,  to  scatter  sparks  of  light 

From  bumish'd  films  I    And  mark  yon  silvery  line 

Of  gossamer,  so  tremulously  hung 

Across  the  narrow  current,  from  the  tuft 

Of  hazels  to  the  hoary  poplar's  bough  ! 

See,  in  the  air's  transparence,  how  it  waves. 

Quivering  and  glistening  with  each  faintest  gale, 

Yet  breaking  not — a  bridge  for  fairy  shapes, 

How  delicate,  how  wondrous  ! 

Yes,  my  boy ! 
Well  may  we  make  the  stream's  bright  winding  vein 
Our  woodland  guide,  for  He  who  made  the  stream 
Made  it  a  clue  to  haunts  of  lovehness, 
For  ever  deepening.     Oh,  forget  him  not, 
Dear  child  !  that  airy  gladness  which  thou  feel'at 
Wafting  thee  after  bird  and  butterfly, 
As  'twere  a  breeze  within  thee,  is  not  less 
His  gift,  his  blessiig  on  thy  sp.ing-time  honrs. 
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Than  this  rich  outward  sunshine,  mantling  all 

The  leaves,  and  grass,  and  mossy  tinted  stones 

With  summer  glory.     Stay  thy  bounding  .step 

My  merry  wanderer !  let  us  rest  a  while 

By  this  clear  pool,  where,  in  the  shadow  flung 

From  alder  boughs  and  osiers  o'er  its  breast, 

The  soft  red  of  the  flowering  willow-herb 

So  vividly  is  pictured.    Seems  it  not 

E'en  melthig  to  a  more  transparent  glow 

In  that  pure  glass  ?     Oh!  beautiful  are  streams ! 

And,  through  all  ages,  human  heirts  have  loved 

Their  music,  still  accurdant  with  each  mood 

Of  sadness  or  of  joy.    And  love  hath  grown 

Into  vain  worship,  which  hath  kit  its  trace 

On  sculptured  urn  and  altnr,  gleaming  still 

Beneath  dim  olive  boughs,  by  many  a  fount 

Of  Italy  and  Greece.     But  we  will  take 

Our  lesson  e'en  from  erring  hearts,  which  blese'd 

The  river  deities  or  fountain  nymphs, 

For  the  cool  breeze,  and  for  the  freshening  shade, 

And  the  sweet  water's  tune.     The  One  supreme, 

The  all-sustaining,  ever-pre.sent  God, 

Who  dower'd  the  soul  with  immortality, 

Gave  also  these  delights,  to  cheer  on  earth 

Its  fleeting  passage  ;  therefore  let  us  greet 

Each  wandering  flower  scent  as  a  boon  from  Him, 

Each  bird-note,  quivering  'midst  light  summer  leaves 

And  every  rich  celestial  tint  unnamed, 

Wherewith  transpierced,  the  clouds  of  morn  and  eve. 

Kindle  and  melt  away ! 

And  now,  in  love. 
In  grateful  thoughts  rejoicing,  let  us  bend 
Our  footsteps  onward  to  the  dell  of  flowers 
Around  the  ruin'd  mansion.    Thou,  my  boy. 
Not  yet,  I  deem,  hast  vi-ited  that  lorn 
But  lovely  spot,  whose  loveliness  for  thee 
Will  wear  no  shadow  of  subduing  thought — 
No  coloring  from  the  past.    This  way  our  path 
Winds  through  the  hazels ; — mark  how  brighty  sb  ^ts 
The  dragon-ny  along  the  sunbeam's  line, 
Crossing  the  leafy  gloom.    How  full  of  life, 
The  life  of  song,  and  breezes,  and  free  winff?. 
Is  all  the  munnuring  shade  !  and  thine,  O  Uiine  ! 
Of  all  the  bricrhtest  and  the  happiest  here. 
My  blessed  child  !  imj  gift  of  God !  that  makest 
My  heart  o'erflow  with  summer ! 

Hast  thou  twined 
Thy  wreath  so  soon !  yet  will  we  loiter  not. 
Though  here  the  blue-bell  wave,  and  gorgeously 
Round  the  brown  twisted  roots  of  yon  scathed  oak 
The  heath-flower  spread  its  purple.    We  must  leave 
The  copse  and  through  yon  brcken  avenue, 
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Shadow'd  by  drooping  walnnt  foliage,  reach 
The  ruin's  glade. 

And.  lo !  before  ns  feir. 
Yet  desolate,  amidst  the  golden  day, 
Tt  stands  that  house  of  silence  I  wedded  now 
To  verdant  nature  by  the  o'ermantling  growth 
Of  leaf  and  tendril,  which  fond  woman's  hands 
Once  loved  to  train.    How  the  rich  wallflower  scent 
From  every  niche  and  mossy  cornice  floats. 
Embalming  its  decay !    The  bee  alone 
Is  marmarin?  from  its  casement,  whence  no  more 
Shall  the  sweet  eyes  of  laughing  children  shine. 
Watching  some  homeward  footstep.    See  !  unbound 
From  the  old  fretted  stone-work,  what  thick  wreaths 
Of  jasmine,  borne  by  waste  exuberance  down. 
Trail  througli  the  grass  their  gleaming  stare,  and  load 
The  air  with  mournful  fragrance,  for  it  speaks 
Of  life  gone  hence !  and  the  faint  southern  breath 
Of  myrtle  leaves  from  yon  forsaken  j)orch. 
Startles  the  soul  with  sweetness !     \  et  rich  knots 
Of  garden  flowers,  fer  wandering,  and  self-sown 
Through  all  the  sunny  hollow,  spread  around 
A  flush  of  youth  and  joy,  free  nature's  joy, 
Undimm'd  by  human  change.    How  kindly  here. 
With  the  low  thime  and  daisies,  they  have  blent! 
And,  under  arches  of  wild  eglantine, 
Drooping  from  this  tall  elm,  how  strangely  seems 
The  frail  gum -cistus  o'er  the  turf  to  snow 
Its  pearly  flower-leaves  down  I — Go,  happy  boy ! 
Rove  thou  at  will  amidst  the=e  roving  sweets. 
Whilst  I,  beside  this  fallen  dial-stone. 
Under  the  tall  mo^s  n^se-tree,  long  unpruned. 
Rest  where  thick  clustering  pansies  weave  around 
Their  many-tinged  mosaic,  'midst  dark,  grass. 
Bedded  like  jewels. 

He  hath  bounded  on. 
Wild  with  delight  I — the  crimson  on  his  cheek 
Furci  and  richer  e'en  than  that  which  lies 
In  this  deep-hearted  rose-cup  ! — bright  moss  rose ' 
Though  now  so  lorn,  yet  surely,  gracious  tree  ! 
Once  thou  wert  chensli'd !  and,  by  human  love, 
Through  many  a  summer  duly  \-isited 
For  thy  bloom-oflerings,  which  o'er  fest-il  board. 
And  youthful  brow,  and  e'en  the  shaded  coach 
Of  long  secluded  sicknes,  may  have  shed 
A  joy,  now  lost. 

Yet  shnll  there  still  be  joy, 
^^^le^e  God  hath  pour'd  forth  beauty,  and  the  voice 
Of  human  love  shall  still  be  heard  in  praise 
Over  his  glorious  gifts  .'^3  Father,  Lord  I 
The  all-beneficent !  I  bless  thy  name. 
That  thou  hast  mantled  the  green  earh  with  flowen, 
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Linking  our  hearts  to  nature !    By  the  love 

Of  their  wild  blossoms,  our  young  footsteps  first 

Into  her  deep  recesses  are  beguiled. 

Her  minster  cells ;  dark  glen  and  forest  bower, 

^Vhere  thrilling  with  its  earliest  sense  of  thee, 

\midst  the  low  religious  wliisperings 

And  shivery  leaf-sounds  of  the  solitude, 

The  spirit  wakes  to  worship,  and  is  made 

Thy  living  temple.    By  the  breath  of  flowera, 

Thou  callest  us,  from  city  throngs  and  cares. 

Back  to  the  woods,  the  birds,  the  mountain  streams. 

That  sing  of  Thee  !  back  to  free  childhood's  heart. 

Fresh  with  the  dews  of  tenderness ! — Thou  bidd'st 

The  lilies  of  the  field  with  placid  smile 

Reprove  man's  feverish  strivings,  and  infiise 

Through  his  worn  soul  a  more  unworldly  life. 

With  tlieir  soft  holy  breath.    Thou  liast  not  left 

His  purer  nature,  with  its  fine  desires, 

Uncared  for  in  this  universe  of  thine  ! 

The  glowing  rose  attests  it,  the  beloved 

Of  poet  hearts,  touch'd  by  their  fervent  dreams 

With  spiritual  light,  and  made  a  source 

Of  heaven  ascending-thoughts.    E'en  to  faint  age 

Thou  lend'st  the  vernal  bliss ; — the  old  man's  eye 

Falls  on  the  kindling  blossoms,  and  his  soul 

Remembers  youth  and  love,  and  hopefully 

Turns  unto  tnec,  who  call'st  earth's  buried  germs 

From  dust  to  splendor ;  as  the  mortal  seed 

Shall,  at  thy  summons,  from  the  grave  spring  up 

To  put  on  glory  to  be  girt  with  power. 

And  fill'd  with  immortality.    Receive 

Thanks,  blessings,  love,  for  these,  thy  lavish  boons. 

And,  most  of  all,  their  heavenward  influences, 

O  Thou  that  gavest  us  flowers ! 

Return,  my  boy. 
With  all  thy  chaplets  and  bright  bands  return  ! 
See,  with  how  deep  a  crimson  eve  hath  touch'd 
And  glorified  the  ruin !  glow-worm  light 
Will  twinkle  on  the  dew  drops,  e'er  we  reach 
Our  home  again.    Come,  with  thy  last  sweet  prayer 
At  thy  bless'd  mother's  knee,  to-night  shall  thanlis 
Unto  our  Father  in  his  heaven  arise. 
For  all  the  gladness,  all  the  beauty  shed 
O'er  one  ridi  day  of  flowers. 


HYMN  OF  THE  TRAVELLER'S  HOUSEHOLD  ON  HIS 
RETURN, 

IN  THE  OLDKN  TIME. 

Joy  !  the  lost  one  is  restored  ! 
Sunshine  comes  to  hearth  and  board. 
From  the  far-ofi"  countries  old 
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Of  the  diamond  and  red  gold : 
From  the  dusky  archer  bands, 
Roamers  of  the  fiery  sands ! 
From  thf  desen  winds,  whose  breath 
Smites  with  sudden  silent  death ; 
He  hath  reach'd  his  home  again. 

Where  we  sins 
In  thy  praise  a  f<»r^•ent  strain, 

God  our  King ! 

Mightiest!  unto  Thee  he  turn'd. 
When  the  noon-day  fiercest  burn  d  ; 
When  the  fountain  springs  weB|  far. 
And  the  sounds  of  Arab  war 
Sweird  upon  the  sultry  blast. 
And  the  sandy  columns  past, 
Unto  Thee  he  cried  !  and  Thou, 
Merciful !  didst  hear  his  vow  ! 
Therefore  unto  Thee  again 

Joy  shall  sing. 
Many  a  sweet  and  thankful  strain, 

God  our  King ! 

Thou  wert  with  him  on  the  main, 
And  the  snowy  mountain  chain. 
And  the  rivers,  dark  and  wide. 
Which  through  Indian  forests  glide. 
Thou  didst  guard  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  the  lion  in  his  path, 
And  the  arrows  on  the  breeze. 
And  the  dropping  poison-trees : 
Therefore  from  our  household  train 

Oft  shall  spring 
Unto  thee  a  blessing  strain, 

God  our  King ! 

Thou  to  hU  lone  watchin?  wife 
Hast  brought  back  the  light  of  life ! 
Thou  hast  spared  his  loving  child 
Home  to  greet  him  from  the  wild. 
Though  the  suns  of  eastern  skies 
On  his  cheek  have  set  their  dyes. 
Though  long  toils  and  sleepier  carea 
On  his  brow  have  blanch'd  the  hairs. 
Yet  the  night  of  fear  is  flown, 
He  is  living,  and  our  own  I — 
Brethren !  spread  his  lestal  board. 
Hang  his  mantle  and  his  sword, 
With  the  armor,  on  the  wall — 
While  this  long,  long  silent  hall 
Joyfullv  doth  hear  again 

Voice  and  string 
Swell  to  Thee  the  exulting  etrau^ 

Grod  our  King ! 
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A  PRAYER  OF  AFFECTION. 

Blessings,  O  Father !  shower, 
Father  of  Mercies !  round  his  precious  head ! 
On  his  lone  walks  and  on  his  thouaihtful  hour 
And  the  pure  visions  of  his  midnight  bed. 

Blessings  be  slied ! 

Father !  I  pray  Thee  not 
For  earthly  treasure  to  that  most  beloved, 
Fame,  fortune,  power : — oh !  be  his  spirit  proved 
By  these,  or  by  their  absence,  at  Thy  will ! 
But  let  Thy  peace  be  wedded  to  his  lot. 
Guarding  his  inner  life  from  touch  of  ill, 

With  its  dove-pinion  slill ! 

Let  such  a  sense  of  Thee, 
Thy  watching  presence,  thy  sustaining  love. 
His  bosom  guest  inalienbly  be. 

That  wheresoe'er  he  move, 

A  heavenly  light  serene 

Upon  his  heart  and  mien 
May  sit  undimm'd  !  a  gladness  rest  his  own, 
Unspeidiable,  and  to  the  world  unknown  ! 
Such  as  from  childhood's  morning  land  of  dr'^arru 

Reincmber'd  faintly,  gleam?. 
Faintly  remember'd,  and  too  swiftly  flown ! 

So  let  him  walk  with  Thee, 

Made  by  Thy  spirit  free  ; 
And  when  Thou  call'st  him  from  his  mortal  place. 
To  his  last  hour  be  still  that  sweetness  given, 
That  joytul  trust !  and  brightly  let  him  part. 
With  lamp  clear  burning,  and  unlingering  heart. 

Mature  to  meet  in  heaven 

His  Saviour's  face 
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'Clasp  mc  a  little  longeron  the  brink 
Of  lil'e,  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 
And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat,  oh!  think, 
And  let  it  niiiigate  thy  woe's  excess. 
That  thou  liasl  been  to  nie  all  tenderness, 
And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just — 
Oh !  by  that  retrosiiect  of  happiness, 
And  by  the  hope  of  an  iminortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  my  pangs  when  I  am  laid  in  dust !" 

CampbeL 

*  Suggested  by  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  the  painter  Blake 
<Vhicb  i*  beautifully  related  by  Allan  Cunningham. 


THE  PADJTER'S  LAST  WORK.  A" 

The  Scene  is  an  Enshsh  Cottage.     The  Latt.ce  optna  on  a 
Lanscape  at  sunset. 

EuGEXE — Teresa. 

Teresa.  The  fever's  hue  hath  left  thy  cheek,  beloved  I 
Thine  ejrep  that  make  the  daysprin^  in  my  heait. 
Are  clear  and  still  once  more  ! — Wilt  thou  look  forth? 
Now,  while  the  sunset  with  low  streaming  light — 
The  light  thou  lovest — hath  made  the  elm-wood  stems 
All  burning  bronze,  the  river  molten  gold  f 
Wilt  thou  be  raised  upon  thy  couch,  to  meet 
The  rich  air  fill'd  with  wanderinH'  scents  and  sounds  ? 
Or  shall  I  lay  thy  dear,  dear  head  once  more 
On  this  true  bosom,  lulling  thee  to  rest. 
With  our  own  evening  hymn  ? 

Eugene.  Not  now,  dear  love. 

My  soul  is  wakeful — lingering  to  look  forth. 
Not  on  the  sim,  but  thee  ! — Doth  the  L'ght  sleep      ' 
On  the  stream  tenderly  ?  and  are  the  stems 
Of  our  own  elm-trees,  by  its  alchemy. 
So  richly  changed  ?  and  is  the  sweetbrier  scent 
Floating  around  -—But  I  have  said  farewell. 
Farewell  to  earth,  Teresa  ! — not  to  thee  ; 
Nor  yet  to  our  deep  love,  nor  vet  awhile 
Unto"  the  spirit  of  mine  art,  which  flows 
Back  on  my  soul  in  mastery.— One  last  work  i 
And  I  will  shrine  my  wealth  of  glowing  thoughts. 
Clinging  affections,  and  undying  hopes. 
All,  all  in  that  memorial ! 

Teresa.  O,  what  dream 

Is  this,  mine  own  Eugene  ? — Waste  thou  not  thos 
Thy  scarce  retumin?  strength  ;  keep  thy  rich  thon^ta 
For  happier  days  !  they  will  not  melt  awav 
Like  passing  music  ft-om  the  lute — dear  friend  ! 
Dearesi  of  friends !  thou  canst  win  l»ck  at  will 
The  gloriotis  visions. 

Eugene.  Yes !  the  unseen  land 

Of  glorious  visions  hath  sent  forth  a  voice. 
To  call  me  hence. — Oh  !  he  thou  not  deceived  • 
Bind  to  thy  heart  no  earthly  hope,  Teresa  ! 
I  must,  miist  leave  thee ! — Yet  be  strong,  my  love. 
As  thou  hast  still  been  gentle. 

Teresa.  O  Eugene ! 

What  will  this  dim  world  be  to  me,  Eusrene, 
When  wanting  thy  briffht  soul,  the  Life  of  all  ? 
My  only  sunshine'! — How  can  I  bear  on  ? 
How  can  we  part  ?    We  that  have  loved  so  well  • 

With  clasping  spirits  link'd  so  long  by  grief. 
By  teare,  by  prayer  ? 

Eugene.  E'en  therefore  we  can  part. 

With  an  immortal  trust  that  such  hish  love 
Is  not  of  things  to  perish 
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Let  me  leave 
One  lecord  still  of  its  ethereal  flame 
Brightening  through  death's  cold  shadow     Once  aj^in, 
Stand  with  thy  meek  hands  folded  on  thy  breast. 
And  eyes  half  veil'd,  in  thine  own  soul  absorb'd, 
As  in  thy  wntchings  e'er  I  sink  to  sleep ; 
And  I  will  give  the  bending  flower-like  grace 
Of  that  soft  form,  and  the  still  sweetness  throned 
On  that  pale  brow,  and  in  that  quivering  smile 
Of  voiceless  love,  a  life  that  shall  outlast 
Their  delicate  earthly  being.     Thc-e  !  thy  head 
Bow'd  down  with  beauty,  and  with  tcndrtiiess, 
And  lowly  thought — even  thus — my  own  Teresa  i 
Oh  !  the  quick-glancing  radiance  and  bright  bloom 
That  once  around  thee  hung,  have  melted  now 
Into  more  solemn  light — but  holier  far, 
And  dearer,  and  yet  lovelier  in  mine  eyes, 
Than  all  that  summer  flush !    For  by  my  couch, 
In  patient  and  serene  devotedness. 
Thou  hast  made  those  rich  hues  and  sunny  smileB 
Thine  ofl'ering  unto  me.     Oh  !   I  miiy  give 
Those  pensive  lips,  that  clear  Madonna  brow, 
And  the  sweet  earnei=tness  of  that  dark  eye, 
Unto  the  canvass  ; — I  may  catch  tiie  flow 
Of  all  those  drooping  locks,  and  glorify 
With  a  soft  halo  what  is  imaged  thus — 
But  how  much  rests  unbreathed  !  my  faithful  one  ! 
What  thou  hast  been  to  me  !     This  bitter  world. 
This  cold  unanswering  world,  that  hath  no  voice 
To  greet  the  gentle  sj/irit,  that  drives  back 
AH  birds  of  Eden,  which  would  sojourn  here 
A  little  while — how  have  I  turn'd  away 
From  its  keen  soulless  air,  and  in  thy  heart 
Found  ever  the  sweet  fountain  of  response 
To  quench  my  thirst  for  home  ! 

The  dear  work  growB 
Beneath  my  hand, — the  last ! 

Teresa,  {falling  on  his  neck  in  tears.) — Eugene.  Eugene 
Break  not  my  heart  with  thine  excess  of  love  I — 
Oh !  must  I  Ioo=e  thee —  thou  that  hast  been  still 
The  tenderest — best — 

Eugene.  Weep,  weep  not  thu?,  beloved  ! 
Let  my  true  heart  o'er  thine  retain  its  power 
Of  soothing  to  the  last  I — Mine  own  Teresa ! 
Take  strength  from  strong  atlection  !  —  Let  our  souia 
Ere  this  brief  parting,  mingle  in  one  strain 
Of  deep,  full  thanksgiving,  for  God's  rich  boon — 
Our  perfect  love  ! — Oh  !  bles-ed  have  we  been 
In  that  high  gift ;  Thousands  o'er  earth  may  pass 
With  hearts  unfrcshen'd  by  the  heavenly  dew, 
Which  hath  kept  ours  from  withering. — Kneel,  true  wite 
And  lay  thy  hands  in  mine. 
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[She  kneels  hende  the  couch — he  prays. 
Oh,  tnus  receive 
Thy  children's  thanks,  Creator!  for  the  love 
Which  thou  hast  granted,  through  all  earth!)  v<:oes. 
To  spread  heaven  s  peace  around  them ;  which  hath  bound 
Their  spirits  to  each  other  and  to  thee, 
V/ith  links  whereon  unkind ness  ne'er  hath  breathed. 
Nor  wandering  thought.    We  thank  ihee,  gracious  God . 
For  all  its  treasured  memories !  lender  cares. 
Fond  words,  bnght,  bright  sustaining  looks,  unchanged 
Through  tears  and  jov.    O  Father !  most  of  all 
We  thank,  we  bless  Thee,  for  the  priceless  trust. 
Through  Thy  redeeming  Son  vouchsafed,  to  those 
That  love  in  Thee,  of  union,  in  Thy  sight, 
And  in  Thy  heavens,  immortal !    flear  our  prayer ! 
Take  home  our  fond  afiections,  purified 
To  spirit  radiance  from  all  earthly  stain ; 
Exalted,  solemnized,  made  fit  to  dwell. 
Father !  where  all  things  that  are  lovely  meet, 
And  all  things  that  are  pure — for  evermore. 
With  Thee  and  Thine  I 
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Saviour,  that  of  woman  bom, 
-Mother-sorrow  didst  not  scorn. 
Thou,  with  whose  last  anguish  strove 
One  dear  thought  of  earthly  love — 
Hear  and  aid  f 

Low  he  lies,  my  precious  cliild, 
\Vith  his  spirit  wandering  wild 
From  its  gladsome  tasks  and  play. 
And  its  bnght  thoughts  far  away— 
Saviour,  aid ! 

Pain  sits  heavyon  his  brow. 
E'en  though  slumber  seal  it  now ; 
Round  his  lip  is  quivering  strife. 
In  his  hand  unquiet  hfe — 

Aid !  oh,  aid ! 

Saviour !  loose  the  burning  chain 
From  his  fever'd  heart  and  brain. 
Give,  oh !  give  his  young  soul  back. 
Into  its  own  cloudless  track  ! 
Hear  and  aid ! 

Thou  that  said'st, "  Awake,  arise !" 
E'en  when  death  had  quench'd  the  eyea^ 
In  this  hour  of  griefs  deep  sighing. 
When  o'crwearied  hope  is  dying  I 
Hear  emd  aid ! 
91 
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Yet,  oh !  make  him  thine,  all  thine, 
Saviour !  whether  death's  or  mine ! 
Yet,  oh !  pour  ou  human  love, 
Sfenglli,  trust,  imtience,  from  above  ' 
ilear  and  aid ! 


NIGHT  HYMN  AT  SEA. 

THX  WORDS  WRITTEN  FOR  A  MELODY  BY  FELTON 

Night  sinks  on  the  wave, 

Hollow  gusts  are  sighing, 
Sea-birds  to  their  cave 

Through  the  gloom  are  flying. 
Oh !  should  stonns  come  sweepmg. 
Thou,  in  heavon  unsleeping, 
O'er  thy  children  vigil  keeping, 
Hear,  hear,  and  save  ! 

Stars  look  o'er  the  sea, 

Few,  and  sad,  and  shrouded  ; 
Faith  our  light  must  be, 

When  all  else  is  clouded. 
Thou,  whose  voice  came  thrilling, 
Wind  and  billow  stilling, 
Speak  once  more  !  our  prayer  fulfilling — 
Power  dwells  with  Thee ! 


FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OF  SCRIPT  UK  fc* 

A  SERIES  OF  SONNETS.* 

"  Your  tents  are  desolate  ;  your  stately  steps, 
Of  all  their  choral  dances,  have  not  left 
One  trace  beside  the  fountains  ;  your  full  cup 
Of  gladness  and  of  trembling,  each  alike 
Is  broken  ;  yet,  amidst  undying  things, 
The  mind  still  keeps  your  liveliness,  and  still 
All  the  fresh  glories  of  the  early  world 
Hang  round  you  in  the  spirit's  pictured  halls, 
Never  to  change !" 

I.— INVOCATION. 

As  the  tired  voyager  on  stormy  seas 

Invokes  the  coming  of  bright  birds  from  shore. 
To  waft  him  tidings,  with  the  gentler  breeze, 

Of  dim  sweet  woods  that  hear  no  billows  roar ; 

So,  from  the  depth  of  days,  when  earth  yet  wore 
Her  solemn  beauty  and  primeval  dew, 

I  call  you,  gracious  Forms  !     Oh !  come,  restore 
Awhile  that  holy  freshness,  and  renew 
Life's  morning  dreams.    Come  with  the  voice,  the  lyre. 


•Suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Sandlord's  ffoina*. 
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Daughters  of  Judah!  With  the  timbrel  rise  ! 

Yt  ot  the  dark  prophetic  eastern  eyes, 
Imperial  in  their  visionary  fire  ; 
Oh  !  steep  my  soul  in  that  old  glorious  time. 
When  God's  own  whisper  shook  the  cedars  of  )-our  clime 

11.— LWOCATIOX  CONTIXUED. 

A.vD  come,  ye  faithful !  round  Messiah  seen. 

With  a  soft  harmony  of  tears  and  light 
Streaming  through  all  your  spiritual  mien, 

As  in  calm  clouds  of  pearly  stillness  bright, 

Showers  weave  with  sunshine,  and  transpierce  their  s,  igni 
Ethereal  cradle. — From  your  heart  subdued 

All  haughty  dreams  ot  power  had  wmg'd  their  flight, 
And  left  hi:rh  place  for  martyr  fortitude. 
True  faith,long  sufiering  love. — Come  to  me,  come  ! 

And,  as  the  seas  beneath  your  master's  tread 

Fell  into  crystal  smoothness,  round  him  spread 
Like  the  clear  pavement  of  his  heavenly  home ; 

So  in  your  presence,  let  the  soul's  great  deep 

Sink  to  the  gentleness  of  infant  sleep. 

ra.— THE  SOXG  OF  OTRIAM. 

A  SOXG  for  Israel's  God ! Spear,  crest,  and  helm. 

Lay  by  the  billows  of  the  old  Red  Sea, 
When  Miriam's  voice  o'er  that  sepulchral  realm 

Sent  on  the  blast  a  hymn  of  jubilee  ; 
With  her  lit  eye,  and  long  hair  floating  free. 

Queen-like  she  stood,  and  glorious  was  the  strain. 
E'en  as  instinct  with  the  tempestuous  glee 

Of  the  dark  waters,  tossing  o'er  the  ^in. 

A  song  for  God's  own  victory ! — O,  thy  lays, 
Briglit  poesv !  were  holy  in  their  birth : — 

How  hath  it  died,  thy  seraph  note  of  prai?e. 
In  the  bewildering  melodies  of  eartli ! 

Return  from  troubling  bitter  founts— return. 

Back  to  the  life-springs  of  thy  native  um ! 

rV'.— RUTH. 

The  plume-like  swaying  of  the  auburn  com. 
By  soft  winds  to  a  dreamy  motion  fann'd. 

Still  brings  me  bnck  tliine  image — Oh !  forlorn. 
Yet  not  forsaken,  Ruth  I — I  see  thee  stand 
Lone,  'midst  the  gladness  of  the  harvest  band^ 

Lone,  as  a  wood-bird  on  the  ocean's  foam, 
Fall'n  in  its  weariness.    Thy  fatherland 

Smiles  far  away!  yet  to  the  sense  of  home, 
That  finest,  purest,  which  can  recognise 
Home  in  aflertion's  glance,  for  ever  true 
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Beats  thy  calm  heart ;  and  if  thy  gentle  eyes 

Gleam  tremulous  through  tears,  'tis  not  to  rue 
Those  words,  immortal  in  their  deep  love's  tone, 
"  Thy  people  and  thy  God  shall  be  mine  own ."' 

v.— THE  VIGIL  OF  RIZPAH. 

"  And  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Ai^h,  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it 
for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginninp  of  harvest  until  water 
dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven  ;  and  sutfered  neither  the  birds  of 
the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night. ' 

2  Sam.  xxi.  10. 

Who  watches  on  the  mountain  with  the  dead, 

Alone  before  the  awfulness  of  night  ? — 

A  seer  awaiting  the  deep  spirit's  might  ? 
A  warrior  guarding  some  dark  pass  of  dread  ? 
No,  a  lorn  woman  ! — On  her  drooping  head, 

Once  proudly  graceful,  heavy  beats  the  rain  ; 

She  recks  not — living  for  the  unburied  slain, 
Only  to  scare  the  vulture  from  their  bed. 

So,  night  by  night,  her  vigil  hath  she  kept 

With  the  pale  stars,  and  with  the  dews  hath  wept  ;•— 

Oh !  surelv  some  bright  Presence  from  above 
On  those  wild  rocks  the  lonely  one  must  aid ! — 
E'en  so  ;  a  strengthener  through  all  storm  and  shadci 

Th'  unconquerable  angel,  mightiest  love  ! 

VI.— REPLY  OF  THE  SHUNAMITE  WOMAI* 

"  And  she  answered,  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people." 

2  Ki.Nos  iv.  li. 

I  d\\t;i,l  among  mine  own," — Oh !  happy  thou ! 

Not  for  the  sunny  clusters  of  the  vine, 
Not  for  the  olives  on  the  mountain's  brow  ; 

Nor  the  flocks  wandering  by  the  flowery  line 

Of  streams,  that  make  the  green  land  where  they  shine 
Laugh  to  the  light  of  waters — not  for  these, 
Nor  the  soft  shadow  of  ancestral  trees. 

Whose  kindly  whisper  floats  o'er  thee  and  thine — 
Oh !  not  for  these  I  call  thee  richly  blest, 
But  for  the  meekne?s  of  thy  woman's  breast. 

Where  that  sweet  depth  of  still  contentment  lies ; 

And  for  thy  holy  household  love,  which  clings 

Unto  all  ancient  and  familiar  things. 
Weaving  from  each  some  link  for  home's  dear  charities. 

VII.— THE  ANXUXCIATION. 

Lowliest  of  women,  and  most  glorified ! 
In  thy  still  beauty  sitting  calm  and  lone, 

A  brightness  round  thee  grew — and  by  thy  side 
Kindling  the  air,  a  form  ethereal  shone. 
Solemn,  yet  breathing  gladness.    From  her  thrcne 
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A  queen  had  risen  with  more  imperial  eye, 
A  stately  prophetess  of  victory 

From  her  proud  lyre  had  smick  a  temptest's  tone. 
For  such  high  tidings  as  to  thee  were  brought, 

Chosen  of  Heaven  !  that  hour:— but  thou,  O  thou  I 
E'en  as  a  flower  with  gracious  rains  oerfraught. 

Thy  virgin  head  beneath  its  crown  didst  bow, 
And  take  to  thy  meek  br°ast  th'  all  holv  word, 
And  own  thyself  the  handmaid  of  the  jLord. 

VUI.— THE  SOXG  OF  THE  VIBGIX. 

Y^ET  as  a  sunburst  flushing  mountain  snow. 

Fell  the  celestial  touch  of  fire  erelong 
On  the  pale  stillness  of  thy  thoughtful  brow. 

And  tny  calm  spirit  lightend  into  song. 

Unconsciously,  perchance,  yet  free  and  strong 
Flow'd  the  majestic  joy  of  tuneful  word?. 

Which  living  harps  the  choirs  of  Heaven  among 
Might  well  have  link'd  with  their  di\inest  chords- 
Full  many  a  strain,  borne  far  on  glory's  blast, 
Shall  leave,  where  once  its  haughty  music  pass'd, 

No  more  to  memory  than  a  reed's  feint  si^h  ; 
While  thine,  O  childlike  virgin  !  through  alltim*" 
Shall  send  its  fervent  breath  o'er  every  cUme, 
Being  of  God,  and  therefore  not  to  die. 

LX.— THE  PENITENT  ANOINTING  CHRIST'3  FEET. 

TiiERE  was  a  mournfulnes  in  angel  eves. 

That  saw  thee,  woman  !  bright  in  this  world's  train. 
Moving  to  pleasure's  airy  melodies, 

Thyself  the  idol  of  the  enchanted  strain. 

But  from  thy  beauty's  garland,  brief  and  vain. 
When  one  by  one  the  rose-leaves  had  been  torn. 

When  thy  hea^rfs  core  had  quiver'd  to  the  pain 
Through  every  life-nerve  sent  by  arrowy  scorn  ; 
When  thou  didst  kneel  to  pour  sweet  odors  forth 

On  the  Redeemer's  feet,  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  showering  tear-drop,  of  yet  richer  worth. 

Than  all  those  costly  balms  of  Araby  ; 
Then  was  there  joy,  a  song  of  joy  in  heaven, 
For  thee,  the  chtld  won  back,  the  penitent  forgiven ! 

X.— MARY  AT  THE  FEET  OF  CHRIST. 

Oh  I  bless'd  bevond  all  daughters  of  the  earth  I 

What  were  tW  Orient's  thrones  to  that  low  seat 
Where  thy  hush'd  spirit  drew  celestial  birth  ? 

Mary  !  meek  listener  at  tlie  Saviour's  feet! 

Ko  feverish  cares  to  that  divine  retreat 
Thy  woman's  heart  of  silent  worship  brought, 

But  a  fresh  childhood,  heavenly  truth  to  meet. 
With  love,  and  wonder,  and  submissive  thougbL 
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Oh !  for  the  holy  miiet  of  thy  breast, 
'Midst  the  world's  eager  tones  and  footsteps  fljdng 
Thou,  whose  calm  soul  was  like  a  well-spring,  lying 
So  deep  and  still  in  its  transparent  rest, 
That  e'en  when  noontide  burns  upon  the  hills. 
Some  one  bright  solemn  star  all  its  lone  mirror  fills. 

XI.— THE  SISTERS  OF  BETHANY  AFTER  THE  DEATH 
OF  LAZARUS. 

One  grief,  one  faith,  0  sisters  of  the  dead ! 

Was  in  your  bosoms — thou,  whose  steps,  made  fleet 
By  keen  hope  fluttering  in  the  heart  which  bled, 

Bore  thee,  as  wings,  tlie  Lord  of  Life  to  greet ; 
And  thou,  that  duteous  in  thy  still  retreat 
Didst  wait  the  summons — then  with  reverent  love 

Fall  weeping  at  the  bless'd  Deliverer's  feet, 
Whom  e'en  to  heavenly  tears  thy  woe  could  move 
And  which  to  Him,  the  All  Seeing  and  All  Just, 
Was  loveliest,  that  quick  zeal,  or  lowly  trust? 
Oh  !  question  not,  ancl  let  no  law  be  given 
To  those  unveilings  of  its  deepest  shrine. 
By  the  wrung  spirit  made  in  outward  si^n : 
Free  service  from  the  heart  is  all  in  all  to  Heaven. 

XII.— THE  MEMORIAL  OF  MARY. 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  wheresoever  this  eospel  shall  be  preached 
In  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  vvoiiinn  hath  dona, 
be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her." — Matthew,  xsvi.  13. — See  also  Joku 
Xii.  3. 

Thou  hast  thy  record  in  the  monarch's  hall ; 

And  on  the  waters  of  the  far  mid  sea  ; 
And  where  the  mighty  mountiiin-shadows  fall. 

The  alpine  hamlet  keeps  a  thoui;ht  of  thee : 

Where'er,  beneath  some  oriental  tree, 
The  Christian  traveller  rests — where'er  the  child 

Looks  upward  from  the  English  mother's  knee, 
With  earnest  eyes  in  wondering  reverence  mild, 
There  art  thou  Known — where'er  the  Book  of  light 
Bears  hope  and  healing,  there,  beyond  all  blight. 

Is  borne  thy  memory,  and  all  praise  above : 
Oh !  say  what  deed  so  lifted  thy  sweet  name, 
Mary  !  to  that  pure  silent  place  of  fame  ? 

One  lowly  onering  of  exceeding  love. 

XIII.— THE  WOMEN  OF  JERUSALEM  AT  THE  CROSS. 

Like  those  pale  stars  of  tempest  hours,  whose  gleam 
Waves  calm  and  constant  on  the  rocking  mast 

Such  by  the  cross  doth  your  bright  lingenng  seem, 
Daughters  of  Zion  !  fiiithful  to  the  last ! 
Ye,  through  the  darkness  o'er  the  wide  earth  cast 

Bv  the  deatn-cloud  within  the  Savioiur's  eye, 
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E'en  till  away  the  heayenly  spirit  pass'd. 
Stood  in  the  shadow  of  his  agony. 
O  blessed  faith !  a  guiding  lamp,  diat  hour 
Was  lit  for  woman's  heart ;  to  her,  whose  dower 

Is  all  of  love  and  suffering  from  her  birth ; 
Still  hath  your  act  a  voice — through  fear,  through  strife, 
Biddinw  her  bind  each  tendril  of  ner  life. 

To  tna*.  which  her  deep  soul  hath  proved  of  holiest  worth 

XIV.— MARY  MAGDALENE  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE- 

Weeper!  to  thee  how  bright  a  mom  was  given 

After  thy  long,  long  vigil  of  despair. 
When  that  hi^h  voice  wliich  burial  rocks  had  riven. 

Thrill'd  with  immortal  tones  the  silent  ak ! 

Never  did  clarion's  royal  blast  declare 
Such  tale  of  victory  to  a  breatliles  crowd. 

As  the  deep  sweemess  of  one  word  could  bear 
Into  thy  heart  of  hearts,  0  woman  !  bow'd 
By  strong  affection's  anguish !  one  low  word — 

"  Mary  .'" — and  all  the  triumph  wnm^  from  dentb 

Was  thus  reveal'd  !  and  thou,  that  so  hadst  err'd. 
So  wept,  and  been  forgiven,  in  trembling  feith 

Didst  cast  thee  down  before  the  all  conquering  Son, 
Awed  by  the  mighty  gift  tliy  tears  and  love  had  won  I 

XV.— MARY  MAGDALEXE  BEARIXG  TIDINGS  OF  TUP 
RESL'RRECTIOX. 

Then  was  a  task  of  dory  all  thine  own, 

Nobler  than  e'er  the  still  small  voice  assign'd 
To  lips,  in  awfiil  music  making  known 

The  stormy  splendors  of  some  prophet's  mind. 

"  Christ  is  arisen  !"— by  thee,  to  wake  mankind. 
First  from  the  sepulchre  those  words  were  brought! 

Thou  wert  to  send  the  midny  rushing  wind  ° 
First  on  its  way,  with  those  high  tidings  fraught — 
"  Christ  is  arisen .'" — Thou,  tKou,  the  sin  enthrall'd. 
Earth's  outcast,  Heaven's  own  ransom'd  one,  wert  call'd 
In  human  hearts  to  give  that  rapture  birth : 

Oh !  raised  from  shame  to  brightness  '.—there  doth  lie 

The  tenderest  meaning  of  His  ministry. 
Whose  undespairing  love  still  ovvn'd  the  spirit's  worth 
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"  Oh  :  bless'd  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  '  him,' 
Loved  with  such  love,  and  with  such  sorrow  moum'd  I" 

-  IVanUicartX 

CAXNERS  uung  drooping  from  on  high 
In  a  dim  cadiedral's  nave, 

•  SiiKested  bv  a  passase  in  Captain  Sheer's  "Notes  and  Beflee 
Uons  during  a  Ramliie  in  Germany." 
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Making  a  gorgeous  canopy 
O'er  a  noble,  noble  grave  ! 

And  a  marble  warrior's  form  beneath, 
With  helm  and  crest  array'd 

As  on  his  battle-bed  oi  death. 
Lay  in  their  crimson  bhade. 

Triumph  yet  linger'd  in  his  eye. 
Ere  by  the  dark  night  seal'd, 

And  his  head  was  pillow'd  haughtily 
On  standard  and  on  shield. 

And  shadowing  that  proud  trophy  pile 

With  the  glory  of  his  wing, 
An  eagle  sat ; — yet  seem'd  the  while 

Panting  through  heaven  to  spring. 

He  sat  upon  a  shiver'd  lance, 
There  by  the  sculptor  bound  ; 

But  in  the  light  of  his  lifted  glance 
Was  that  which  sconi'd  the  ground 

And  a  burning  flood  of  gem-like  hues 
From  a  storied  window  pour'd, 

There  fell,  there  centred,  to  suffi'se 
The  conqueror  and  his  sword. 

A  flood  of  hues ;  but  one  rich  dye 

O'er  all  supremely  spread, 
With  a  purple  robe  of  royalty 

Mantling  the  mighty  dead. 

Meet  was  that  robe  for  him  whose  name 

Was  a  trumpet  note  in  war, 
His  pathway  still  the  march  of  fame, 

His  eye  the  battle  star. 

But  faintly,  tenderly  was  thrown, 
From  the  color'd  light,  one  ray, 

Where  a  low  and  pale  memorial  stone 
By  the  couch  of  glory  lay. 

.  Few  were  the  fond  words  chisell'd  there 
Mourning  for  patted  worth  : 
But  the  very  heart  of  love  and  prayer 
Had  given  their  sweetness  forth. 

They  spoke  of  one  whose  life  had  been 
As  a  hidden  streamlet's  course, 

Bearing  on  health  and  joy  unseen. 
From  its  clear  mountain-source  : 

Whose  young  pure  memory,  lying  deeo 
'Midst  rock,  and  wood,  and  hill. 

Dwelt  in  the  homes  where  poor  men  sleep,' 
A  soft  light  meek  and  still : 


'  Ijove  had  he  seen  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie. —  ffvrd^ia/rUk 
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Whose  ffenlle  voice,  too  early  call'd 

Unto  Music's  land  away, 
Had  won  for  God  the  earth's  enthrall'd. 

By  words  of  silvery  sway. 

These  were  his  victories — ^yet  enroU'd 

In  no  high  song  of  fame, 
The  pastor  of  the  mountain-fold 

Lett  but  to  heaven  his  name. 

To  heaven  and  to  the  peasant's  hearth, 

A  blesed  household  sound — 
And  finding  lowly  love  on  earth. 

Enough,  enough,  he  found ! 

Bright  and  more  bright  before  me  gleam'd 

That  sainted  image  still ; 
Till  one  sweet  moonlight  memory  seem'd 

The  regal  fane  to  fill. 

Oh !  how  my  silent  spirit  tum'd 

From  those  proud  trophies  nigh  ! 
How  my  full  heart  within  me  buro'd 

Like  Him  to  live  and  die ! 


THE  COTTAGE  GIRL. 

A  craLD  beside  a  hamlet's  fount  at  play, 
Her  fair  face  laughing  at  the  sunny  day ; 
A  gush  of  waters  tremulously  bright 
Kindlins  the  air  to  gladness  with  their  light ; 
And  a  soft  gloom  beyond  of  summer  trees. 
Darkening  the  turf,  and  shadow'd  o'er  by  these, 
A  low,  dim,  woodland  cottage — this  was  all ! 
What  had  the  scene  for  memory  to  recall 
With  a  fond  look  of  love !  What  secret  spell 
With  the  heart's  pictures  made  its  image  dwell  ? 

What  but  the  spirit  of  the  joyous  child. 

That  freshly  forth  o'er  stream  and  verdure  aniled, 

Casting  upon  the  common  things  of  earth 

A  brightness,  bom  and  gone  with  inlant  mirth ! 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

(  i«)k'd  on  the  field,  where  the  battle  was  spread. 
When  thousands  stood  forth  in  their  glancing  array ; 
And  the  beam  from  the  steel  of  the  valiant  was  died 
Through  the  dun-rolhng  clouds  that  o'ershadow'd  the  fi^y. 

I  saw  the  dark  forest  of  lances  appear. 

As  the  ears  of  the  harvest  unnumber'd  they  stood, 

I  heard  the  stem  shout  as  the  foemen  drew'  near. 

Like  the  storm  that  lays  low  the  proud  pines  of  the  wood. 
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Afar,  the  harsh  notes  of  the  war-drum  were  roll'd, 
Uprousing  the  wolf  from  the  depth  of  his  lair  ; 
On  hi^h  to  the  gust  stream'd  the  banner's  red  fold, 
O'er  the  death-close  of  hate,  and  the  scowl  of  despair. 

J  look'd  on  the  field  of  contention  a^ain. 
When  the  sabre  was  sheath'd  and  the  tempest  bad  past ; 
And  the  wild  weed  and  thistle  grew  rank  on  the  plain, 
And  the  fern  softly  sigh'd  in  the  low  wailing  blast. 

Unmoved  lay  the  lake  in  its  hour  of  repose. 

And  bright  shone  the  stars  through  the  sky's  deepen'd  blue  : 

And  sweetly  the  song  of  the  night-bird  arose. 

Where  the  fo.x-glove  lay  gcmm'd  with  its  pearl-droDS  of  ii-.vt. 

But  where  swept  the  ranks  of  that  dark  frowning  hosi, 
As  the  ocean  in  niitrhi — as  the  stomi-cloud  in  speed ! 
Where  now  were  the  thunders  of  victory's  boast — 
The  slayer's  dread  wrath,  and  the  strength  of  the  steed  ? 

Not  a  time-wasted  cross,  not  a  mouldering  stone, 
To  mark  the  lone  scene  of  their  shame  or  their  pride  ; 
One  grass-cover'd  mound  told  the  traveller  alone. 
Where  thousands  lay  down  in  their  anguish,  and  died  ! 

Oh,  glory  !  behold  thy  famed  guerdon's  extent: 
For  this,  toil  thy  slaves  throiigli  their  earth-wasting  lot ; 
A  name  like  the  mist,  when  tlie  night-beams  are  spent— 
A  grave  with  its  tenants  unwept  and  forgot ! 
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"  Can  guilt  or  misery  ever  enter  here  1 
Ah  !  no,  the  spirit  fif  domestic  peace, 
Though  calm  and  gentle  as  the  brooding  dove, 
And  ever  mtiriniiring  forth  a  quiet  song, 
Guards,  powerful  as  the  sword  of  cherubim, 
The  hallow'd  porch.    She  hath  a  heavenly  smile, 
That  sinks  into  the  sullen  soul  of  vice, 
And  wins  him  o'er  to  virtue." — fyilson. 

My  father's  house  once  more, 
(n  its  own  moonlight  beauty  !     Yet  around, 
Something  amidst  the  dewy  calm  profoiind, 

Broods,  never  mark'd  before  •' 

Is  it  the  brooding  night. 
Is  it  the  shivery  creeping  on  the  air. 
That  makes  the  home,  so  tranquil  and  so  taii, 

O'erwhelming  to  my  sight  ? 

All  solemnized  it  seems. 
And  still'd,  and  darken'd  in  each  time-worn  hue. 
Since  the  rich  clustering  roses  met  my  view. 

As  now,  by  starry  gleams. 
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And  this  high  elm,  where  last 
I  stood  and  linger  d — where  niv  sisters  made 
Our  mother's  bower — I  deem 'a  not  that  it  cast 

So  far  and  dark  a  shade ! 

How  spirit-like  a  tone 
Sighs  through  yon  tree !    My  father's  place  was  there 
At  evening  hours,  while  soft  winds  waved  his  hair ! 

Now  those  grey  locks  are  gone ! 

My  soul  grows  faint  with  fear ! 
Even  as  if  angel  steps  had  mark'd  the  sod. 
1  tremble  where  I  move — the  voice  of  God 

Is  in  the  foliage  here  I 

Is  it  indeed  the  night 
That  makes  my  home  so  awful !    Faithless  hearted ! 
'Tis  that  from  thine  own  bosom  hath  departed 

The  inborn  gladd'ning  light ! 

No  outward  thuig  is  changed ; 
Only  the  joy  of  purity  is  fled,  • 

And,  long^from  nature's  melodies  estranged, 

Thou  hear'st  their  tones  with  dread. 

Therefore  the  calm  abode, 
By  thy  dark  spirit,  is  o'erhung  with  shade  ; 
And  therefore,  in  the  leaves,  the  voice  of  God 

Makes  thy  sick  heart  afraid  ! 

The  night-flowers  round  that  door 
Still  breathe  pure  fragrance  on  the  untainted  air ; 
Thou,  thou  alone  art  worthy  now  no  more 

To  pass,  and  rest  thee  there. 

And  must  I  turn  away  1 — 
Hark,  hark ! — it  is  my  mother's  voice  I  hear — 
Sadder  than  once  it  seem'd — yet  soft  aad  clear— 

Doth  she  not  seem  to  pray  I 

My  name ! — I  caught  the  sound ! 
Oh !  blessed  tone  of  love — the  deep,  the  mild- 
Mother,  my  mother !     Now  receive  thv  child. 

Take  back  the  lost  and  found ! 


A  THOUGHT  OF  PARADISE. 

"  We  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  lite  alone  di>es  nature  live; 
Ours  is  hei  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroua; 
And,  would  we  aught  liehold  of  higher  worth 
Than  th.tt  inanimate  cold  world  allow'd 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-anxious  crowd. 
Ah  !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  tair  luminous  cloud. 

Enveloping  the  earth : 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  seat 
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A  swt.et  and  potent  voice  of  its  own  birth, 

Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element."— CWmi^* 

Green  spot  of  holy  ground  ! 

If  thou  couldst  yet  be  found. 
Far  in  the  deep  woods,  with  all  thy  starry  floweiB ; 

If  not  one  sullying  breath 

Of  time,  or  change,  or  death, 
Had  touch'd  the  vernal  glory  of  thy  bowers ; 

Might  our  tired  pilgrim-feet. 

Worn  by  the  desert's  heat, 
On  the  bright  freshness  of  thy  turf  repose? 

Miglit  our  eyes  wander  there 

Through  heaven's  transparent  air. 
And  rest  on  colors  of  the  immortal  rose  ? 

Say,  would  thy  balmy  skies 

And  fountain-melodies 
Our  heritage  of  lost  delight  restore? 

Could  thy  soft  honey-dews 

Through  all  our  veins  diffuse 
The  early,  chila-like,  trustful  sleep  once  more  1 

And  might  we,  in  the  shade 

By  thy  tall  cedars  made. 
With  angel  voices  high  communion  hold  ? 

W  ould  their  sweet  solemn  tone 

Give  back  the  music  gone, 
OuriBeing's  harmony,  so  jarr'd  of  old? 

Oh !  no — thy  sunny  hours 

Might  come  with  blossom  showers. 
All  thy  young  leaves  to  spirit  lyres  might  thrill , 

But  we — should  we  not  bring 

Into  thy  realms  of  spring 
The  shadows  of  our  souls  to  haunt  us  still  ? 

Wliat  could  thy  flowers  and  airs 

Do  for  our  earth-bom  cares  ] 
Would  the  world's  chain  melt  off  and  leave  us  iree' 

No  ! — past  each  living  stream, 

Still  would  some  fever  dream 
Track  the  lorn  wand'rers,  meet  no  more  for  thee . 

Should  we  not  shrink  with  fear, 

If  ann;el  steps  were  near, 
Feeling  our  burden'd  souls  within  us  die  ? 

How  might  our  passions  brook 

The  still  and  searching  look, 
The  starlike  glance  of  seraph  purity? 

Thy  golden-fruited  grove 
Was  not  for  pinin»  love  ; 
Vain  sadness  would  but  dim  thy  cr}'stal  skies 
Oh !  Thou  wert  but  a  part 


LET  US  DEPART. 

Of  what  man's  exiled  heart 
Hath  lost— -the  dower  of  inborn  Paradise ! 


LET  US  DEPART. 


It  ;s  mentioned  by  Jo«ephus,  that,  a  short  time  previously  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  the  priests,  going  by  night 
into  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  to  perform  their  sacred  ministra- 
tions at  the  feist  of  Pentecost,  felt  a  quaking,  and  heard  a  rushing 
Doise.  and.  after  that,  a  sound  as  of  a  great  multitude  saying,  "  J<e' 
OS  depart  hence."] 

Night  hung  on  Salem's  towers, 

And  a  brooding  hush  profound 
Lav  where  the  Roman  eagle  shone. 

High  o'er  the  tents  aroimd. 

The  tents  that  rose  by  thousands, 

In  the  moonliifht  glimmering  pale  ; 
Like  white  waves  ot  a  frozen  sea. 

Filling  an  Alpine  vale. 

And  the  temples  massy  shadow 

Fell  broad,  and  dark,  and  still, 
In  peace,  as  if  the  Holy  One 

Yet  watched  his  chosen  hill. 

But  a  fearful  sound  was  heard 

In  that  old  lane's  deepest  heart, 
As  if  mighty  wings  rusn'd  by. 

And  a  dread  voice  raised  the  cry, 
"  Let  us  depart !" 

Within  the  fated  city 

E'en  then  fierce  discord  raved. 
Though  o'er  nighf s  heaven  the  comet  svroid 

Its  vengeful  token  waved. 

There  were  shouts  of  kindred  warfare 
Through  the  dark  streets  ringing  high. 

Though  every  sign  was  full  wmch  tola 
Of  the  bloody  vintage  nigh. 

Though  the  wild  red  spears  and  arrows 

Of  many  a  meteor  host. 
Went  flashing  o'er  the  holy  stars, 

In  the  sky  now  seen,  now  lost. 

And  that  fearful  sound  was  heard 

In  the  Temple's  deepest  heart. 

As  if  mighty  wings  rushd  by. 

And  a  voice  cried  moumltilly, 

"  Let  OS  depart !" 
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But  within  the  fated  city 

There  was  revelry  that  night ; 

The  wine-cup  and  the  timbrel  note, 
And  the  blaze  of  banquet  light. 

The  footsteps  of  the  dancer 

Went  bounding  through  the  ball, 

And  the  music  oFthe  dulcimer 
Summon'd  to  festival. 

While  the  clash  of  brother  weapons 
Made  lightning  in  the  air, 

And  the  dying  at  the  palace  gates 
Lay  down  m  their  despair 

And  that  fearful  sound  was  heard 
At  the  Temple's  thrilling  heart. 

As  if  mighty  wings  rush'd  by, 
And  a  dread  voice  raised  "the  cry, 
"  Let  us  depart .'  " 


ON  A  PICTURE  OF  CHRIST  BEARING  THE  CR(>S8 

PAINTSD  BY  VALASQUEZ.* 

By  the  dark  stillness  brooding  in  the  sky. 
Holiest  of  sufferers  !  round  thy  path  of  wo«, 

And  by  the  weight  of  mortal  agony 
Laid  on  thy  drooping  form  and  pale  meek  brow. 

My  heart  was  awed :  tlie  burden  of  thy  pain 

Sank  on  me  with  a  mystery  and  a  chain. 

I  look'd  once  more,  and,  as  the  virtue  shed 

Forth  from  thy  robe  of  old,  so  fell  a  ray 
Of  victory  from  thy  mien !  and  round  thy  head. 

The  halo,  melting  spirit-like  away, 
Seem'd  of  the  very  soul's  bright  rising  born. 
To  glorify  all  sorrow,  shame,  and  scorn 

And  upwards,  through  transparent  darkness  gleaming, 
Gazed  in  mute  reverence,  woman's  earnest  eye, 

Lit,  as  a  vase  whence  inward  light  is  streaming, 
With  quenchless  faith  and  deep  love's  fervency  ; 

Gathering,  like  incense,  round  some  dim-veil'd  shrine. 

About  the  form,  so  mournfully  divine  ! 

Oh  !  let  thine  image,  as  e'en  then  it  rose. 

Live  in  my  soul  forever,  calm  and  clear. 
Making  itself  a  temple  of  repose, 

Beyond  the  breath  of  human  hope  or  fear ! 
A  holy  place,  where  through  all  storms  may  lie 
One  living  beam  of  dayspring  from  on  high. 

*Tlii3  picture  is  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Viscount  Harbei  ton.  Met 
lion  Square,  Oublin. 
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COMMUNINGS  WITH  THOUGHT. 
"  Could  we  but  keep  our  spirit's  to  that  height. 
We  might  be  h^ippy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal." — Byon. 

Rettrn  mj'  thoughts,  come  home ! 
Ye  wild  and  wing'd  I  what  do  ye  o'er  the  deep  1 
And  wherefore  thus  the  abyss  of  time  o'ersweep. 

As  birds  the  ocean  foam  ? 

Swifter  than  shooting  star, 
Swifter  than  lances  of  tiie  northern  light, 
Upsprindng  through  the  purple  heaven  of  night. 

Hatn  teen  your  course  afar ! 

Through  the  bright  battle-clime. 
Where  laurel  boughs  make  dim  the  Grecian  streams, 
And  reeds  are  wh^pering  of  heroic  themes. 

By  temples  of  old  time : 

Through  the  north's  ancient  halls. 
Where  banners  thrill'd  of  yore — where  harp-strings  rang  ; 
But  grass  waves  now  o'er  those  that  fought  and  sung — 

Hearth-light  hath  left  their  walls! 

Through  forests  old  and  dim. 
Where  o'er  the  leaves  dread  magic  seems  to  brood  ; 
And  sometimes  on  the  haunted  solitude 

Rises  the  pilgrim's  hymn : 

Or  where  some  fountain  lies. 
With  lotus-cups  through  orient  spice-woods  gloaming ! 
There  have  ye  been,  ye  wanderers !  idly  dreaming 

Of  man's  lost  paradise  I 

Return,  my  thoughts,  return ! 
Cares  wait  your  presence  in  life's  daily  track, 
And  voices,  not  of  music,  call  you  back — 

Harsh  voices,  cold  and  stern  I 

Oh !  no,  return  ye  not ! 
Sill  farther,  loftier  let  your  soarings  be ! 
Go,  bring  me  strength  from  joumeyings  bright  and  tre«. 

O'er  many  a  haunted  spot. 

Go,  seek  the  martjTS  grave, 
'Midst  the  old  mountains,  and  the  deserts  vast ; 
Or,  through  the  ruin'd  cities  of  the  past, 

Follow  the  wise  and  brave ! 

Go,  visit  eel',  and  shrine  !  [scorn 

Where  woman  hath  endured  ! — through  wrong,  tliroogr 
Uncheer'd  by  fame,  yet  silently  upborne 

By  promptings  more  divine  ! 

Go,  shoot  the  gulf  ol  death! 
Track  the  pure  spirit  w^here  no  chain  can  bind. 
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Where  the  heart's  boundless  love  its  rest  may  find, 
Where  the  storm  sends  no  breath ! 

Higher,  and  yet  more  high ! 
Shake  off  the  cumbering  chaia  which  earth  would  lay 
On  your  victorious  wings — mount,  mount  I — Your  war 

Is  through  eternity ! 


SONNETS, 

DEVOTIONAL  AND  BIEMORIAI. 

1.— THE  SACRED  HARP. 
How  shall  the  harp  of  poesy  regain 
That  old  victorious  tune  of  prophet-yeara, 
A  spell  divine  o'er  guilt's  perturbing  fears, 
And  all  the  hovering  shadows  of  the  brain  \ 
Dark  evil  wings  took  flight  before  the  strain. 
And  showers  of  holy  quiet,  with  its  fall. 
Sank  on  the  soul.    Oh  !  who  may  now  recall 
The  mighty  music's  consecrated  reign  ? 
Spirit  of  God  !  whose  "lory  once  o'erhung 
A  throne,  the  ark's  dread  cherubim  between, 
So  let  thy  presence  brood,  though  now  unseen, 
O'er  those  two  powers  by  whom  the  harp  is  strung. 
Feeling  and  Thought !  till  the  rekindletf  chords 
(live  the  long-buried  tone  back  to  immortal  words. 


U.— TO  A  FAMILY  BnJLE. 

What  household  thoughts  around  thee,  as  their  shrine, 

Cling  reverently] — of  anxious  looks  beguiled 

My  mother's  eyes,  upon  thy  page  divine. 

Each  day  were  bent — her  accents,  gravely  mild, 

Breathed  out  thy  lore  :  whilst  I,  a  dreamy  chUd, 

Wandered  on  breeze-like  fancies  oft  away. 

To  some  lone  tuft  of  gleaming  spring-flowers  wild, 

Some  fresh  discover'd  nook  for  woodland  play, 

Some  secret  nest:  yet  would  the  solemn  Word, 

At  times,  with  kindlings  of  young  wonder  heard 

Fall  on  my  wakened  spirit,  there  to  be 
A  seed  not  lost ; — for  which,  in  darker  yenrs, 
O  Book  of  Heaven  !  I  pour,  with  grateful  tears. 

Heart  blessings  on  the  holy  dead  and  thee  ! 


in.— REPOSE  OF  A  HOLY  FAMILY. 

FROM  AN  OLD  ITALIAN  PICTURE. 

Under  a  palm-tree,  by  the  green  old  Nile, 
LuU'd  on  his  mother's  breast,  the  fair  child  lies, 
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With  dove-like  breathings,  and  a  .ender  smile, 

Brooding  above  the  slumber  of  his  eyes. 
While,  through  the  stillness  of  the  burning  skies, 

Lo !  the  dread  works  of  Egypt's  buried  kings, 
Temple  and  pyramid,  beyond  hini  rise. 

Regal  and  still  as  everlasting  things ! — 
Vain  pomps!  from  him,  with  that  pure  flowery  cheek. 

Soft  shadow"d  by  his  mother's  drooping  head, 
A  new-bom  spirit,  mighty,  and  yet  meek. 

O'er  the  whole  wurld  like  vernal  air  shall  spread  ! 
And  bid  all  earthly  grandeurs  cast  the  crown, 
Belore  the  suffering  and  the  low  ly,  down. 


IV.— PICTURE  OF  THE  INFANT  CHRIrfT  WITH 
FLOWERS. 

All  the  bright  hues  from  eastern  garlands  glowing. 
Round  the  young  child  lusurianily  are  spread  ; 

Gifts,  fairer  far  than  Magian  kings,  bestowing 
In  adoration,  o'er  his  cradle  shed. 
Roses,  deep-filled  with  rich  midsummer's  red. 

Circle  his  hands;  but,  in  his  grave  sweet  eye. 

Thought  seems  e'en  now  to  wake,  and  prophecy 
Of  ruder  coronals  for  that  meek  head. 

And  thas  it  was  I  a  diadem  of  thorn 
Earth  gave  to  Him  who  mantled  her  with  flowers. 
To  Him  who  pour'd  forth  blessings  in  soft  showers 

O'er  all  her  paths,  a  cup  of  buter  scorn ! 

And  ice  repine,  foi  whom  that  cup  He  took. 

O'er  blooms  tha:  mock'd  our  hope,  o'er  idols  that  forsook ! 


v.— OX  \  REMEMBERED  PICTURE  OF  CHRIST 

AX  ECCE  HOMO,  BY  LEOSARDO  DA  VISCU 

1  MKT  that  image  on  a  mirthful  day 
or  youth  ;  and,  sinking  with  a  still'd  surprise. 
The  pride  of  life,  before  those  holy  eyes. 

In  my  quick  heart  died  thoughtfully  away, 

Abash'd  to  mute  confession  of  a  sway. 
Awful,  though  meek  ;  and  now,  that  froni  the  strings 
Of  my  soui's'lvre,  the  tempest's  mighty  wings 

Have  struck  forth  tones  which  then  awaken'd  lay ; 

Now,  that  around  the  deep  life  of  my  niind, 

Aii'ections,  deathless  as  itself,  have  twined. 
Oft  does  the  pale  bright  vision  still  float  by ; 

But  more  divinely  sweet,  and  speaking  nnic 

Of  One  whose  pity,  throned  on  that  sad  brow. 
Sounded  all  depths  of  love,  grief,  death,  humanity ! 
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VI.— THE  CHILDREN  WHOM  JESUS  BLESSBl*. 

Happy  were  they,  the  mothers,  in  whose  sight 
Ye  grew,  fair  children  !  hallow'd  from  that  hour 
By  your  Lord's  blessing  !  surely  thence  a  shower 

Of  heavenly  beauty,  a  transmitted  light 

Hung  on  vour  brows  and  eyelids,  meekly  bright. 
Through  all  the  after  years,  which  saw  ye  move 

Lowly,  yet  still  majestic,  in  the  might, 
The  conscious  glory  of  the  Saviour's  love ! 

And  honor'd  be  all  childhood,  for  the  sake 
Of  that  high  love  !    Let  reverential  care 

Watch  to  behold  the  immortal  spirit  wake, 
And  shield  its  first  bloom  from  unholy  air; 

Ownitig,  in  each  young  suppliant  glance,  the  sij^n 

Of  claims  upon  a  heritage  divine. 


Vn.— MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARIES. 
"  He  went  up  to  a  mountain  apart  to  pray." 
A  CTiTLD  'midst  ancient  mountains  I  have  stood. 

Where  the  wild  falcons  make  their  lordly  nest 
On  high.    The  spirit  of  the  solitude 

Fell  solemnly  upon  my  infant  breast, 
Though  then  I  pray'd  not ;  but  deep  thoughts  have  presa'd 

Into  my  being  since  it  breathed  that  air. 
Nor  could  I  now  one  moment  live  the  guest 

Of  such  dread  scenes,  without  the  springs  of  prayer 
O'erflowing  all  my  soul.    No  minsters  rise 
Like  them  in  pure  communion  with  the  skies, 
Vast,  silent,  open  unto  night  and  day  : 

So  might  the  o'crburden'd  Son  of  Man  have  felt, 

When,  turning  where  inviolate  stillness  dwelt, 
He  sought  high  mountains,  there  apart  to  pray. 


VIII.— THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 

"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." 

J: lowers!  when  the  Saviour's  calm  benignant  eye 
Fell  on  your  gentle  beauty — when  from  you 
That  heavenly  lesson  for  all  hearts  he  drew, 

Eternal,  universal,  as  the  sky — 

Then,  in  the  bosom  of  your  purity, 
A  voice  He  set,  as  in  a  temple-shrine. 

That  life's  quick  travellers  ne'er  might  pass  you  by, 
Unwarn'd  of  that  sweet  oracle  divine. 

And  though  too  oft  its  low,  celestial  sound. 

By  the  harsh  notes  of  work-day  Care  is  drown'd. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR.— ETC.  5i( 

And  the  loud  steps  of  vain  unlistening  Haste, 
Yet,  the  great  ocean  hath  no  tone  of  power 
Mightier  to  reach  the  soul,  in  thought's  hush'd  hour, 

Than  yours,  ye  Lilies !  chosen  thus  and  graced  ? 


IX.— THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR. 
"  And  behold  the  birds  of  the  air." 

Ye  too,  the  free  and  fearless  Birds  of  air. 

Were  charged  that  hour,  on  missionary  wing. 
The  same  bright  lesson  o'er  the  seas  to  bear, 

Heaven-guided  wanderers,  with  the  winds  of  spring 
Sing  on,  before  the  storm  and  after,  sing! 

And  call  us  to  your  echoing  woods  away 
From  worldly  cares ;  and  bid  our  spirits  bring 

Faith  to  imbibe  deep  wisdom  from  your  lay. 
So  may  those  blessed  venial  strains  renew 
Childhood,  a  childhood  yet  more  pure  and  true 
E'en  than  the  first,  within  th'  awaken'd  mind  ; 
While  sweetly,  joyously,  they  tell  of  life. 
That  knows  no  doubts,  no  questionings,  no  strife. 

But  hangs  upon  its  God,  unconsciously  rcsign'd. 


X.— THE  RAISING  OF  THE  WIDOW'S  SOX. 
"  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak." 

He  that  teas  dead  rose  tip  and  spoke — He  spoke ! 

Was  it  of  that  majestic  world  urdtnown  ? 
Those  words,  which  first  the  bier's  dread  silence  broke, 

Came  they  with  revelation  in  each  tone  I 
Were  the  far  cities  of  the  nations  gone. 

The  solemn  halls  of  consciousness  or  sleep, 
For  man  uncurtain'd  by  that  spirit  lone, 

Back  from  their  portal  summon'd  o'er  the  deep  1 
Bi  hush'd,  my  soul  I  the  veil  of  darkness  lay 
Still  drawn  :  thy  Lord  call'd  back  the  voice  departed. 
To  spread  his  truth,  to  comfort  his  weak-hearted, 
Not  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  its  way. 
Oh !  take  that  lesson  home  in  silent  faith, 
I^t  on  submissive  strength  to  meet,  not  question  death  i 


XI.— THE  OLIVE-TREE. 

The  Palrn — the  Vine — the  Cedar — each  hath  power 

To  bid  fair  Oriental  shapes  glance  by. 

And  each  quick  glistening  of  the  Laurel  bower 

Wafts  Grecian  images  o'er  fancy's  ^ye. 

But  thou,  pale  Olive  ! — in  thy  branches  lie 

Far  deeper  spells  than  prophet  grove  of  old 
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Might  e'er  enshrine : — I  could  not  hear  the  sigh 
To  the  wind's  faintest  whisper,  nor  behold 
One  shiver  oi"  thy  leaves'  dim  silvery  green, 
Without  high  thoughts  and  solemn,  oT'that  scene 
When,  in  the  garden,  the  Redeemer  pray'd — 
When  pale  stars  look'd  upon  his  fainting  head. 
And  angels,  minist'ring  in  silent  dread. 
Trembled,  perchance,  within  thxj  trembhng  shade. 


Xn.— THE  DARKNESS  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 
On  Judah's  hills  a  weight  of  darkness  hung, 
Felt  shudderingly  at  noon  : — the  land  had  driven 
A  Guest  divine  back  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
A  life,  whence  all  pure  founts  ot  healing  sprung, 
All  grace,  all  truth  : — and,  when  to  anguish  wrung, 
From  the  sharp  cross  th'  enlightening  spirit  fled, 
O'er  the  forsaken  earth  a  pall  ot  dread 
By  the  great  shadow  of  that  death  was  flung. 
O  Saviour  !  O  Atoncr !  thou  that  fain 
Wouldst  make  thy  temple  in  each  human  breast. 
Leave  not  such  darkness  in  my  soul  to  reign. 
Ne'er  may  thy  presence  from  its  depths  depart, 
Chased  thence  by  guilt !     Oh  !  turn  not  thou  away 
The  bright  and  morning  star,  my  guide  to  perfect  day ! 


XIII.— PLACES  OF  WORSHIP 
"  God  is  a  spirit." 

Spirit  !  whoso  life-sustnining  presence  fills 
Air,  ocean,  central  depths  by  man  untried. 
Thou  for  thy  worshippei's  hast  sanctified 
All  place,  all  time  I     The  silence  of  the  hills 
Breathes  veneration : — founts  and  choral  rills 
Of  thee  are  murmuring  : — to  its  inmost  glade 
The  living  forest  with  thy  whisper  thrills, 
And  there  is  holiness  on  every  shade. 
Yet  must  the  thoughtful  soul  of  man  invest 
With  dearer  consecration  those  pure  fanes, 
Which,  sever'd  from  all  sound  of  earth's  unrest, 
Hear  naught  but  suppliant  or  adoring  strains 
Rise  heavenward. — Ne'er  may  rock  or  cave  possess 
Their  claim  on  human  hearts  to  solemn  tenderness. 


XIV  -OLD  CHURCH  IN  AN  ENGLISH  PARK.* 

Crowning  a  flowery  slope  it  stood  alone 
In  gracious  sanctity.     A  bright  rill  wound, 

*  Fawsley  Park,  Near  Daventry. 


A  CHURCH  rX  NORTH  WALES.— ETC. 

Caiessinsly,  about  the  holy  ground : 

And  warbled,  with  a  never-dying  tone, 

Aniidst  the  tombs.    A  hue  of  a^s  gone 

Seem'd,  from  that  i\ied  porch,  that  solemn  gleam 

Of  tower  and  cross,  pale  quivering  on  the  stream, 

O'er  all  th'  ancestral  woodlands  to  be  thrown. 

And  something  yet  more  deep.    The  air  was  fraught 

With  noble  memories,  whimpering  many  a  thought 

Of  Endand's  fathers ;  lofiiiy  serene, 

They  that  had  toil'd,  watchd,  struggled,  to  secure. 

Within  such  fabrics,  worship  free  and  pure, 

Reigu'd  there,  the  o'ershadowing  spirits  of  the  scene. 


XV.— A  CHCRCH  L\  I.'ORTH  WALES.* 

Br.EssrxGS  be  round  it  still  1  that  gleaming  fane. 

Low  in  its  mountain-glen  !  old  mossy  trees 

Mellow  the  sunshine  through  the  untinted  pane, 

And  oft,  home  in  upon  some  fitful  breeze, 

The  deep  sound  of  the  ever-pealing  seas. 

Filling  the  hollows  with  its  anthem-tone, 

There  meets  the  voice  of  psalms  I — yet  not  alone. 

For  memories  lulling  to  the  heart  as  these,_ 

I  ble^  thee,  'midst  tny  rocks,  arey  house  of  prayer  ? 

But  for  their  sakes  who  unto  thee  repair 

From  the  hill-cabins  and  the  ocean-shore. 

Oh  !  may  the  fisher  and  the  mountaineer. 

Words  to  sustain  earth's  toiling  children  hear, 

Within  thy  lowly  walls  for  evermore ! 


XVL— LOUISE  SCHEPLER. 


Louise  Schepler  was  the  faithful  servant  and  friend  of  the  paste 
Oberlin.  The  last  letter  adilresseil  by  him  to  his  children  for  theli 
perusal  after  his  decease,  atlectingly  commemorates  her  unwearied 
zeal  in  visiting  and  instructine  the  children  of  the  mountain  ham- 
lets, through  all  seasons,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  ditficulty  and 
danger.] 

A  FEAKLESS  joumeyer  o'er  the  mountain  snow 
Wert  thou,  Ljuise !  the  sun's  decaying  light. 
Oft,  with  its  latest  melancholy  glow, 
Redden'd  thy  steep  wild  way  :  the  starry  night 
Oi't  met  thee,  crossing  some  lone  eagle's  height. 
Piercing  sc>me  dark  ravine :  and  many  a  dell 
Knew,  through  its  ancient  rock-recedes  well. 
Thy  gentle  presence,  which  hath  made  them  bright 
Oft  in  raid-stonus ;  oh  !  not  with  beauty's  eye. 
Nor  the  proud  glance  of  genius  keenly  burning  ; 
No !  pil^iiin  ot  unwearying  charity  ! 
Thy  spell  was  loce — the  mountain  deserts  turning 

*  That  of  .\ber,  near  Bangor. 
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To  blessed  realms,  where  stream  and  rock  rejoice 
When  the  glad  human  soul  lilts  a  thanksgiving  voice ' 


XVII.— TO  THE  SAME. 

For  thou  a  holy  shepherdess  and  kind, 

Through  the  pine  forests,  by  the  upland  rill.?, 

Didst  roam  to  seek  the  children  of  the  hills, 

A  wild  neglected  flock  !  to  seek,  and  find, 

And  meekly  win !  there  feeding  each  young  mind 

With  balms  of  heavenly  eloquence:  not  thine, 

Daughter  of  Christ !  but  his,  whose  love  divine 

Its  own  clear  spirit  in  thy  breast  had  shrined, 

A  burning  light !     Oh  !  beauti^ful,  in  truth, 

Upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  those 

Who  bear  his  tidings !    From  thy  morn  of  youth. 

For  this  were  all  thy  joumeyings,  and  the  close 

Of  that  long  path.  Heaven's  own  brii,'ht  sabbath-rcst, 

Must  wait  thee,  wanderer !  on  thy  Saviour's  breast. 


THE  WATER-LILY^. 
"The  Water-Lilies,  that  are  serene  in  the  calm  clear  water,  I  Xl 
ic  less  serene  among  the  black  and  scowlin<r  waves." 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  JJ/a 

Oh  !  beautiful  thou  art, 
Thou  sculpture-like  and  stately  river-queen ! 
Crowning  the  depths,  as  with  the  light  serene 

Of  a  pure  heart. 

Bright  lily  of  the  wave  ! 
Rising  in  fearless  grace  with  every  swell, 
Thou  seem'st  as  if  a  spirit  meekly  brave 

Dwelt  in  thy  cell : 

Lifting  alike  thy  head 
Of  placid  beauty,  feminine  yet  free, 
Whether  with  foam  or  pictured  azure  spread 

The  waters  be. 

What  is  like  thee,  fair  flower. 
The  gentle  and  the  firm  ]  thus  bearing  up 
To  the  blue  sky  that  alabaster  cup, 

As  to  the  shower  1 

Oh !  love  is  most  like  thee. 
The  love  of  woman  !  quivering  to  the  blast 
Through  every  nerve,  yet  rooted  deep  and  fast 

'Midst  life's  dark  sea. 

And  faitli — O,  is  not  faith 
Like  thee,  too,  lily,  springing  into  light, 
Still  buoyantly,  above  the  billows'  might, 

Through  the  storm's  breath  i 
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Yes,  link'd  with  siich  high  thought 
Flower,  let  thine  image  in  my  b<Bom  UeT 
Till  something  there  of  its  own  purity 

And  peace  be  wrought : 

Something  yet  more  divine 
Than  the  clear,  pearly,  virgin  lustre  shed 
Forth  from  thy  breast  upon  the  river's  bed 

As  from  a  shrine. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  SPRING  OF  1834. 

lbe»e  Siinnets,  writlen  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June 
were  inlendetl,  tugelher  with  the  Recurd*  oi"  the  Autumn  of  183* 
tn  fonn  a  continiialiun  of  the  series  entiled  "  Sonnets,  Devociona 
and  Memorial."] 


I.— A  VERNAL  THOUGHT. 

O  FESTAL  Spring !  'midst  thv  victorious  glow, 

Far-spreading  o'er  the  kindled  woods  and  plains, 

And  streams,  that  bound  to  meet  thee  from  their  chains 

Well  might  there  lurk  the  shadow  of  a  woe 

For  human  hearts,  and  in  the  exulting  flow 

Of  thy  rich  song  a  melancholy  tone, 

Were  we  of  mould  all  earthly ;  we  alone, 

Sever'd  from  thy  great  spell,  and  doom'd  to  go 

Farther,  still  farther,  from  our  sunny  time. 

Never  to  feel  the  breathings  of  our  pritne. 

Never  to  flower  again  I — But  we,  O  Spring! 

Cher?rd  by  deep  spirit- whispers  not  of  earth, 

Press  to  the  regions  of  thy  heavenly  birth. 

As  here  thy  flowers  and  birds  press  on  to  bloom  and  sing. 


ir.— TO  THE  SKY. 


Far  from  the  nistlings  of  the  poplar  bough. 

Which  o'er  my  opening  life  wild  music  made. 

Far  from  the  green  hills  with  their  heathery  glow 

And  flashing  streams  whereby  my  childhood  plav'd  ; 

In  the  dim  city,  'midst  the  sounding  flow 

Of  restless  life,  to  thee  in  love  I  turn 

O  thou  rich  skv !  and  from  thy  splendors  learn 

How  song-birds  come  and  part,  flowers  wane  and  blow. 

With  thee  all  shapes  of  glory  find  their  home. 

And  thou  hast  taught  me  well,  majestic  dome ! 

By  stars,  by  sunsets,  by  soft  clouds  which  rove 

Thy  olue  expanse,  or  sleep  in  silvery  rest. 

That  Nature's  God  hath  left  no  spot  unbless'd 

With  founts  o'  beauty  for  the  eye  of  love. 
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III.— ON  RKCORDS  OF  IMMATURE  GENIUS.* 

Oh  !  judM  in  thouglitful  tenderness  of  those, 

Who,  richly  dower'd  for  life,  are  called  to  die, 

Ere  the  soul's  flame,  through  storms,  hath  won  repose 

In  truth's  divinest  ether,  still  and  hi^h ! 

Lot  their  mind's  riches  claim  a  trustful  sigh  ! 

Deem  them  hut  sad  sweet  fragments  of  a  strain. 

First  notes  of  some  yet  struggling  harmony, 

By  the  strong  rush,  the  crowding  joy  and  pain 

Of  many  inspirations  met,  and  held 

From  its  true  sphere : — Oh  !  s  )on  it  might  have  swell'd 

Majestically  forth  ! — Nor  doubt,  that  He, 

Whose  touch  mysterious  may  on  earth  dissolve 

Those  links  of  music,  elsewhere  will  evolve 

Their  grand  consummate  hymn,  from  passion-gusts  made  tree 


n*  -ON  WATCHING  THE  FLIGHT  OF  A  SKY-LARK 

Upward  and  upward  still ! — in  pearly  light 

The  clouds  are  steep'd  ;  the  vernal  spirit  sighs 

With  bliss  in  every  wind,  and  crystal  skies 

Woo  thee,  O  bird  !  to  thy  celestial  height ; 

Bird  piercing  Heaven  with  music !  thy  free  flight 

Hath  meaning  for  all  bo«oms  ;  most  of  all 

For  those  wherein  the  rapture  and  the  might 

Of  poesy  lie  deep,  and  strive,  and  burn. 

For  their  high  place :  0  heirs  of  genius !  learn 

From  the  sky's  bird  your  way ! — No  joy  may  fill 

Your  hearts,  no  gift  of  holy  strength  be  won 

To  bless  your  songs,  ye  children  of  the  sun  ! 

Save  by  the  unswerving  flight — upward  and  upward  still 


v.— A  THOUGHT  OF  THE  SEA. 

My  earliest  memories  to  thy  shores  are  bound, 

Thy  solemn  shores,  thou  ever-chanting  main  ! 

The  first  rich  sunsets,  kindling  thought  profound 

In  my  lone  beinn;,  made  thy  restless  plain 

As  the  vast  shining  floor  of  some  dread  fane. 

All  paved  with  glass  and  fire.     Yet,  O  blue  deep! 

Thou  that  no  trace  of  human  hearts  dost  keep, 

Never  to  thee  did  love  with  s^ilvcry  ch;iin 

Draw  my  soul's  dream,  which  through  all  nature  sough' 

What  waves  deny  ;  some  power  of  steadfast  bliss, 

A  home  to  twine  with  fancy,  feeling,  thought. 

As  with  sweet  flowers : — But  chasten'd  hope  ibr  this 

Now  turns  from  earth's  green  valleys,  as  from  thee,  [sea." 

To  that  sole  changeless  world,  where  "  there  is  no  more 

•  Written  after  reading  the  Memorials  of  the  late  Mrs.  Tighe 
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VI.— DISTANT  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA  AT  EVENING. 

Yet,  rolling  far  up  some  green  mountain  dale. 

Oft  let  me  near,  as  ofttimes  I  have  heard, 

Thy  swell,  thou  deep  I  when  evening  calls  the  bird 

And  bee  to  rest ;  when  summer  tints  grow  pale. 

Seen  through  the  gathering  of  a  dewy  veil. 

And  peasant  steps  are  hastening  to  repose, 

And  gleaming  flocks  lie  down,  and  tlower-cups  close 

To  the  last  wnispcr  of  the  falling  gale. 

Then,  'midst  the  dying  of  all  other  sound, 

\^hen  the  soul  hears  thy  distant  voice  profound. 

Lone-worshipping,  and  knows  that  through  the  night 

'Twill  worship  still,  then  most  its  anthem  tone 

Speaks  to  our  being  of  the  Eternal  One, 

Who  girds  tired  nature  with  unslumbering  might. 


VU.— THE  RIVER  CIAVYD  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

O  Cambrun  river,  with  slow  music  gliding 
By  pastoral  hills,  old  woods  and  ruin'd  towers  ; 
>iOW  'midst  thy  reeds  and  golden  willows  hiding. 
Now  gleaming  forth  by  some  rich  bank  of  flowers ; 
Long  flow'd  the  current  of  my  life's  clear  houra 
Onward  with  thine,  whose  voice  vet  haunts  my  dream, 
"Though  time  and  change,  and  other  mightier  powers. 
Far  from  thy  side  have  borne  me.    Thou,  smooth  stream 
Art  winding  still  thy  sunny  meads  along, 
Murm'ring  to  cottage  and  grey  hall  thy  song. 
Low,  sweet,  unchanged.    Jly  being's  tide  hath  pass'd 
Through  rocks  and  storms  ;  yet  will  I  not  complain. 
If  thus  wrought  free  and  pure  from  earthly  stain. 
Brightly  its  waves  may  reach  their  parent-deep  at  last. 


VIII.— ORCHARD  BLOSSOMS. 

Doth  thy  heart  stir  within  thee  at  the  sight 
Of  orchard  blooms  upon  the  mo?sy  bouo^n  ? 
Doth  their  sweet  household  smile  waft  back  the  glow 
Of  childhood's  mom  ? — the  wondering  fresh  delight 
In  earth's  new  coloring,  then  all  strangely  bright, 
A  joy  of  fairyland  ? — Doth  some  old  nook, 
Haimted  by  visions  of  thy  first-loved  book. 
Rise  on  thy  soul,  with  faint-streak'd  blossoms  white. 
Showered  o'er  the  turf,  and  the  lone  primrose  knot. 
And  robin's  nest,  stiil  faithful  to  the  spot. 
And  the  bee's  dreamy  chime  ? — 0  gentle  friend ! 
The  world's  cold  breath,  not  Time's,  this  life  bereaves 
Of  vernal  "ifts — Time  hallows  what  he  leaves. 
And  will  for  us  endear  spring  memohts  to  the  end. 
99 
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IX.— TO  A  DISTANT  SCENE. 

Still  are  the  cowslips  from  thy  bosom  springino 

0  far-off  grassy  dell  ? — and  dost  thou  see, 

When  southern  winds  first  wake  the  vernal  singing, 
The  star-gleam  of  the  wood  anemone  I 
Doth  the  shy  ring-dove  haunt  thee  yet — the  bee 
Hang  on  thv  flowers  as  when  I  breathed  farewell 
To  their  wild  blooms  ?  and  round  my  beechen  tree 
Still,  in  green  softness,  doth  the  moss-bank  swell  ? 
— Oh !  strange  illusion  by  the  fond  heart  wrought, 
Whose  own  warm  life  suffuses  nature's  face  ! 
— My  being's  tide  of  many-colored  thought 
Hath  pass'd  from  t'.iee,  and  now,  rich,  leafy  place ! 

1  paint  thee  oft,  scarce  consciously,  a  scene, 
Silent,  forsaken,  dim,  shadow'd  by  what  hai'A  been 


X  — A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  GRASMERE. 

O  VALE  and  lake,  with  your  mountain-urn 

Smiling  so  tranquilly,  and  set  so  deep  ! 

Oft  dotn  your  dreamy  loveliness  return. 

Coloring  the  tender  shadows  of  my  sleep 

With  light  Elysian  ;  for  the  hues  that  steep 

Your  shores  in  melting  lustre,  seem  to  float 

On  golden  clouds  from  spirit-lands  remote. 

Isles  of  the  blest ;  and  in  our  memory  keep 

Their  place  with  holiest  harmonies  :  fair  scene, 

Most  loved  by  evening  and  her  dewy  star ! 

Oh  !  ne'er  may  man,  with  touch  unhallow'd,  jar 

The  perfect  music  of  thy  charm  serene  ! 

Still,  still  unchanged,  may  one  sweet  region  wear 

Smiles  that  subdue  the  soul  to  love,  and  tears,  and  prayn 


XI.— THOUGHTS  CONNECTED  WITH  TREES. 

Trees,  gracious  trees !  how  rich  a  gift  ye  are. 

Crown  of  the  earth!  to  human  hearts  and  eyes! 

How  doth  the  thought  of  home,  in  lands  afar, 

Link'd  with  your  forms  and  kindly  whisperings  rise ! 

How  the  whole  picture  of  a  childhood  lies 

Oft  'midst  your  boughs  forgotten,  buried  deep  ! 

Till  gazing  through  them  up  the  summer  skies 

As  hush'd  we  stand,  a  breeze  perchance  may  creep 

And  old  sweet  leaf-sounds  reach  the  inner  world 

Where  memory  coils — and  lo!  at  once  unfurl'd 

The  past,  a  glowing  scroll,  before  our  sight. 

Spreads  clear  !  while  gushing  from  their  long-seal'd  urn 

Young  thoughts,  pure  dreams,  undoubting  prayers  leturn, 

And  a  lost  mother's  eye  gives  back  its  ho^^  lignt. 
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Xn.— THE  SAME. 

AxD  ye  are  strong  to  shelter! — all  meek  things. 
All  that  need  home  and  covert,  love  your  shade  ! 
Birds,  of  shy  song,  and  low-voiced  quiet  springs, 
And  nun-like  violets,  by  the  wind  betray'd. 
Childhood  beneath  your  fre*h  green  tents  hath  play'd 
With  his  first  primrose-wealth  :  there  love  hath  sought 
A  veiling  gloom  for  his  unutter'd  thought ; 
And  silent  grief,  of  day's  keen  glare  afraid, 
A  refiige  for  her  tears  ;  and  ofttimes  there 
Hath  lone  devotion  found  a  place  of  prayer, 
A  native  temple,  solemn,  hush'd,  and  dim  ; 
For  wheresoe'er  your  murmuring  tremors  thrill 
The  woody  twilight,  there  man's  heart  hath. still 
Confessed  a  spirit's  breath,  and  heard  a  ceaseless  hyma. 


XIII.— OX  READi.vc;  PArr,  axd  virgixia  in 

CHILDHOOD. 

0  GEXTLE  Story  of  the  Indian  isle  ! 

1  loved  thee  in  my  lonely  childhood  well 

On  the  sea-shore,  when  day's  last  purple  smile 
Slept  on  the  waters,  ana  their  hollow  swell 
And  dying  cadence  lent  a  deeper  spell 
Unto  thine  ocean-pictures.    'Midst  thy  palms 
And  strange  bright  birds,  my  fancy  joy'd  to  dwell. 
And  watch  the  southern  cross  through  midnight  calms, 
And  track  the  spicy  woods.     Yet  more  I  bless'd 
Thy  vision  of  sweet  love  ;  kind,  trustful,  true. 
Lighting  the  citron  groves — a  heavenly  guest, 
With  such  pure  smiles  as  Paradise  once  knew. 
Even  then  my  young  heart  wept  o'er  the  world's  power 
To  reach  and  blight  that  holiest  Eden  flower. 


XIV.— A  THOUGHT  AT  6UXSET. 

Still  that  last  look  is  solemn !  though  thy  raj's, 
O  sun!  to-morrow  will  give  back,  we  know. 
The  joy  to  nature's  heart.    Yet  through  the  glow 
Of  clouds  that  mantle  thy  decline,  our  gaze 
Tracks  thee  with  love  half  fearful ;  ancfin  days 
When  earth  too  much  adored  thee,  what  a  swell 
Of  mournful  passion,  deepening  mighty  lavs. 
Told  how  the  dyin^  bade  thy  light  farewell, 
O  sun  of  Greece  !  O  glorious,  festal  sun  I 
Lost,  lost ! — for  them  thy  golden  hours  were  done. 
And  darkness  lay  before  them !    Happier  far 
Are  we,  not  thus  to  thy  bright  wheels  enchain'd. 
Not  thus  for  thy  last  parting  unsustain'd, 
Heirs  of  a  purer  day,  with  i:s  unsetiing  star. 
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XV.— IMAGES  OF  PATRIARCHAL  LIFE. 

Calm  scenes  of  patriarch  life  ! — how  long  a  power 

Your  unworn  pastoral  images  retain 

O'er  the  true  lieart,  which  in  its  childhood's  hour 

Drank  their  pure  freshness  deep !     The  camels'  train 

Winding  in  patience  o'er  the  desert  plain — 

The  tent,  the  palm-tree,  the  reposing  Hock, 

The  gleaming  fount,  the  shadow  of  the  rock, 

Oh !  by  how  subtle,  yet  how  strong  a  chain, 

And  in  the  influence  of  its  touc.i  how  blcss'd. 

Are  these  things  link'd,  in  many  a  thoughtful  breast, 

To  household  memories,  for  all  change  endear'd ! 

The  matin  bird,ihe  ripple  of  a  stream 

Beside  our  native  porch — the  hearth-light's  glean: 

The  voices,  earliest  by  the  soul  revered  ! 


XVI.— ATTRACTION  OF  THE  EAST 

What  secret  current  of  man's  nature  turns 

Unto  the  golden  east  with  ceaseless  flow  ? 

Still,  where  the  sunbeam  at  its  fountain  bums, 

The  pilgrim  spirit  would  adore  and  glow  ; 

Rapt  in  hi^h  thoughts,  though  weaiy,  <aint  and  slow 

Still  doth  tlie  traveller  through  the  deserts  wind 

Led  by  those  old  Chaldean  stars,  which  know 

Where  pase'd  the  shepherd  fathers  of  mankind. 

Is  it  some  quenchless  instinct,  which  from  far 

Still  points  to  where  our  alienated  home 

Lay  in  bright  peace  ?    0  thou  true  eastern  star 

Saviour!  atoning  Lord!  where'er  we  roam. 

Draw  still  our  hearts  to  thee  ;  else,  else  how  va  n 

Their  hope,  the  fair  lost  birthright  to  regain ! 


XVn.-TO  AN  AGED  FRIEND.* 

Not  long  thy  voice  amongst  us  may  be  heard. 

Servant  of  God ! — thy  day  is  almost  done  ; 

The  charm  now  lingering  in  thy  look  and  word 

Is  that  which  hangs  about  thy  setting  sun, 

That  which  the  spirit  of  decay  hath  won 

Still  from  revering  love.     Yet  doth  the  sense 

Of  life  immortal — ^jirogress  but  begun — 

Pervade  thy  mien  witn  such  clear  eloquence. 

That  hope,  not  sadness,  breathes  from  thy  decline ; 

And  the  loved  flowers  which  round  thee  smile  farewell 

Of  more  than  vernal  glory  seem  to  tell. 

By  thy  pure  spirit  touch'd  with  light  divine  ; 


*  The  late  Dr.  Percival  of  Dublin 
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While  we,  to  whom  its  parting  gleams  are  given, 
Forget  the  grave  in  trustful  thoughts  of  heaven. 


XVIir— FOLIAGE. 

Come  forth,  and  let  us  through  our  hearts  receive 
Tlie  joy  of  verdure  I — see,  the  honied  lime 
Showers  cool  green  light  o'er  banks  where  wildflowers  weave 
Thick  tapestry  ;  and  woodbine  tendrils  climb 
Up  the  brown" oak  from  buds  of  mo>s  and  thyme. 
The  rich  deep  masses  of  the  sjcaraore 
Hang  heavy  with  the  fulness  of  their  prime, 
And  the  wnite  poplar,  from  its  foliage  hoar, 
Scatters  forth  eieams  Uke  moonlight,  with  each  gale 
That  sweeps  the  bough? : — the  chesmut  flijwers  are  past. 
The  crowning  glories  of  the  hawthorn  fail. 
But  arches  ot  sweet  eglantine  are  cast 
From  everv'  hedge  : — ^Oh !  never  may  we  lose. 
Dear  friend !  our  fresh  delight  in  simplest  nature's  hoee  I 
June  •2d. 


XIX.— A  PRAYER. 


Father  in  Heaven !  from  whom  the  simplest  flower 

On  the  high  A!ps  or  fierv-  desert  thrown. 

Draws  not  sweet  odor  or  young  life  alone. 

But  the  deep  virtue  of  an  inborn  power 

To  cheer  the  wanderer  in  his  fainting  hour, 

With  thoughts  of  Thee  ;  to  strengthen,  to  infuse 

Faith,  love,  and  courage,  by  the  tender  hues 

That  speak  thy  presence  ;  oh  !  with  such  a  dower 

Grace  thou  my  sons  I-  -the  precious  gift  bestow 

From  thy  piue  Spirit's  treasury  divine. 

To  wake  one  tear  of  puritying  How, 

To  soften  one  wrung  heart  for  Thee  and  thine  ; 

So  shall  the  hfe  breathed  through  the  lowly  strain. 

Be  as  the  meek  wildflower's — ^ii"  transient,  yet  not  ralo. 


XX.— PRAYER  CO.VTIXUED. 

"  What  in  me  is  dark 
nioniine ;  what  is  low  raise  and  support."  —.Vilttn 

Far  are  the  win^s  of  intellect  astray. 
That  strive  not.  Father !  to  thy  heavenly  seat ; 
They  rove,  but  mount  not;  and  the  tempests  beat 
Still  on  their  plumes: — O  source  of  mental  day! 
Chase  from  before  my  spirit's  track  the  array 
Of  mists  and  sliadows,  raised  by  earthly  care 
In  troubled  hosts  that  cross  the  purer  air. 
And  veil  thi'  opening  of  the  starrv  way. 
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Which  brightens  on  thee  ! — Oh !  guide  thou  righ» 
My  thought's  weak  pia'on,  clear  mine  inward  sight, 
The  eternal  springs  of  beauty  to  discern, 
Welling  besicie  thy  throne  ;  unseal  mine  ear. 
Nature's  true  oracles  in  jov  to  hear : 
Keep  my  soul  wakeful  still  to  listen  and  to  learn. 


XXr.— MEMORIAL  OF  A  CONVERSATION. 

Yes!  all  things  tell  us  of  a  birthright  lost, 
A  brightness  from  our  nature  pass'd  away ! 
Wanderers  we  seem,  that  from  an  alien  coast, 
Would  turn  to  whtre  their  Father's  mansion  lay. 
And  but  by  some  lone  flower,  that  'midst  decay 
Smiles  mournfully,  or  by  some  sculptured  stone, 
Revealing  dimly,  with  grey  moss  o'ergrown. 
The  faint- worn  impress  of  its  glory's  Jay, 
Can  trace  their  once-free  heritage  ;  though  dreams 
Fraught  witli  its  picture,  oft  in  startling  gleams 
Flash  o'er  their  souls. — But  One,  oh !  One  alone, 
For  us  the  ruin'd  fabric  may  rebuild,  ^ 

And  bid  the  wilderness  again  be  fill'd. 
With  Eden-flowers — One,  mighty  to  atone ! 
June  Titk* 
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I.— THE  RETURN  TO  POETRY. 

Once  more  the  eternal  melodies  from  far 
Woo  me  like  songs  or  home  :  once  more  discerning 
Through  fitful  clouds  the  pure  majestic  star, 
Above  the  poet's  world  serenely  burning. 
Thither  my  soul,  fresn-win^'d  by  love  is  turning, 
As  o'er  the  waves  the  wood-bird  seeks  her  nest, 
For  those  erecn  heights  of  dewy  stillness  yearning, 
Whence  glorious  minds  o'erlook  this  earth's  unrest. 
— Now  be  the  spirit  of  Heaven's  truth  my  guide 
Tlirough  the  bright  land  ! — that  no  brief  gladness  found 
In  passing  bloom,  rich  odor,  or  sweet  sound, 
May  Ime  my  footsteps  from  their  aim  aSide  : 
Their  true,  high  quc&i — to  seek,  if  ne'er  to  gain, 
The  inmost,  purest  shrine  of  that  august  domain. 
September  dth. 


a— TO  SILVIO  PELLTCO,  ON  READING  HIS  "PRIGIONE.' 

There  are  who  climb  the  mountain's  heathery  side, 
Or,  in  life's  vernal  strength  triumphant,  urge 
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Tlie  bark's  fleet  rushing  through  the  crested  surge. 

Or  Sjjur  the  courser's  fierj'  race  of  pride 

Over  the  green  savannas,  gleaming  wide 

By  some  vast  lake ;  yet  thus,  on  foaming  sea. 

Or  chainless  wild,  reign  far  less  nobly  free, 

Than  thou,  in  that  lone  dungeon,  glorified 

By  thy  brave  suffering. — Thou  from  its  dark  cell 

Fierce  tliou^ht  and  baleful  passion  didst  exclude. 

Filling  the  dedicated  folitude 

With  God  ;  and  where  His  Spirit  deigns  to  dwell. 

Though  the  worn  frame  in  fetters  withering  lie. 

There  throned  in  peace  divine  is  liberty  ! 


m.— TO  THE  SAME,  RELE.\SED. 

How  flows  thy  being  now  ? — like  some  glad  hymn. 

One  strain  of  solemn  rapture  ?— doth  thfne  eye 

Wander  through  tears  of  voiceless  feeling  dim, 

O'er  the  crown'd  Alps,  that,  'midst  the  upper  sky. 

Sleep  in  the  sunlight  of  thine  Italy  ? 

Or  is  thy  gaze  of  reverent  love  profound, 

Unto  these  dear  parental  faces  bound. 

Which,  with  their  silvery  hair,  so  oft  glanced  by. 

Haunting  thy  prison-dreams? — Where'er  thou  art. 

Blessings  be  shed"  upon  thine  inmost  heart, 

Joy,  from  kind  looks,  blue  skies,  and  flowery  sod, 

For  that  pure  voice  of  thoughtful  wistlom  sent 

Forth  from  thy  cell,  in  sweetness  eloquent. 

Of  love  to  man,  and  quenchless  trust  ic  God ! 


IV.— OX  A  SCEXE  IX  THE  DARGLE.* 

'TwAS  a  bright  moment  of  my  life  when  first, 

O  thou  pure  stream  through  rocky  portals  flowing ! 

That  temple-chamber  of  thy  dory  burst 

On  my  glad  sight  I — thy  pebbly  couch  lay  glowing 

With  deep  mosaic  hues:  and,  richly  throwing 

O'er  thy  cliff-walls  a  tinge  of  autumn's  vest. 

High  bloom'd  the  heath-H^wers,  and  the  wild  wood's  creai 

^Va9  touch'd  with  gold. — Flow  ever  thus,  bestowing 

Gilts  of  delight,  sweet  stream !  on  all  who  move 

Gently  along  thy  shores ;  and  oh !  if  love, 

— True  love,  in  secret  nursed,  with  sorrow  fraught — 

Should  sometimes  bear  his  treasured  grief  to  thee. 

Then  full  of  kindness  let  thy  music  be. 

Singing  repoee  to  every  troubled  thought ! 

*  A  beaatifui  valley  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
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v.— ON  READING  COLERIDGE'S  EriTAPH 

WRITTEK  BY  HIMSELF. 

'•  Stop,  Chriitian  paswr-by  I  «top  chilJ  of  Gcd  • 
And  read  Willi  gentle  breast ; — Beneath  this  god 
A  Poet  lies,  or  llial  which  once  seemed  he; 
Oh  !  lift  one  thotiffhi  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C.  ! 
That  He,  who  once  in  vain.'with  toil  of  breath, 
Pound  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death  . 
Mercy,  for  praise;  to  be  forffiveii,  lor  Kame, 
lie  as'k'd  and  hoped  iJiiough  ChrisL     Do  thou  the  fai,.f  " 

Spirit  !  so  oft  in  radiant  freedom  soaring. 

High  through  semphic  mysteries  unconfincd, 

And  oft,  a  diver  through  the  deep  of  mind, 

Its  caverns,  far  txHow  its  waves,  explorinnf ; 

And  oft  such  strains  of  breezy  music  pouring. 

As,  with  the  floating  sweetness  of  their  siglis., 

Could  still  all  fevers  of  the  heart,  restoring 

A.while  that  freshness  left  in  Paradise  ; 

Sav,  of  those  glorious  wanderings  what  the  goal  ? 

What  the  rich  fruitage  to  man's  kindred  soul 

From  wealth  of  thine  bequeathed  ?    O  strong  and  ftigh, 

And  sceptred  intellect !  thy  goal  confess'd 

Was  the  Redeemer's  Cross — thy  last  bequest 

One  lesson  breathing  thence  profound  huraihty ! 


VI.— ON  THE  DATURA  ARBOREA. 
Majestic  plant!  such  fairy  dreams  as  lie 
Nursed,  where  the  bee  sucks  in  the  cowslip's  bell, 
Are  not  thy  train  : — those  flowers  of  vase-like  swell 
Clear,  large,  with  dewy  moonii;^ht  till'd  from  high, 
And  in  their  monumental  purity 
Serenely  drooping,  round  thee  seem  to  draw 
Visions  link'd  strangely  with  that  silent  awe 
Which  broods  o'er  Sculpture's  works. — A  meet  ally 
For  those  heroic  forms,  the  simply  grand 
Art  thou  :  and  worthy,  carved  by  plastic  hand, 
Above  some  kinaly  poet's  tomb  to  shine 
In  spotless  marbFe  ;  hoiiorincr  one,  whose  strain 
Soard  upon  wings  of  thought  that  knew  no  stain 
Free  through  the  starry  heavens  of  truth  divine. 


VII.-  DESIGN  AND  PERFORMANCE. 

They  float  before  my  soul,  the  fair  designs 
Which  I  would  body  forth  to  Life  and  Power, 
Like  clouds,  that  with  their  wavering  hues  and  lines 
Portray  majestic  buildintis: — Dome  and  tower. 
Bright  spire,  that  through  the  rainbow  and  the  sliowet 
Points  to  th'  unchanging  stars;  and  high  "arcade 
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Far-sweeping  to  some  glorioas  altar,  mide 
For  holiest  rites: — meanwhile  the  waning  hour 
Melts  from  me,  and  by  fer\ent  dreams  o'envroaght, 
1  sink  ; — O  friend  I  O  link'd  with  each  high  thought 
Aid  me,  of  those  rich  visions  to  detain 
All  I  may  grasp  ;  until  thou  see'st  fulfill' d. 
While  time  and  strength  allow,  my  hope  to  build 
For  lowly  hearts  devout,  but  one  enduring  fane  ! 


Mir.— HOPE  OF  FLTTURE  COMMUNION  WITH  NATUufci 

If  e'er  again  my  spirit  be  allow'd 
Converse  with  nature  in  her  chambers  deep. 
Where  lone,  and  mantled  with  the  rolling  cloud. 
She  broods  o'er  new-born  waters,  as  they  leap 
In  sword-like  flashes  down  the  heathery  steep 
From  caves  of  mystery ; — if  I  roam  once  more 
Where  dark  pines  quiver  to  the  torrent's  roar. 
And  voiceful  oaks  respond  : — shall  I  not  reap 
A  more  ennobling  joy,  a  loftier  power, 
Than  e'er  was  shed  on  life's  more  vernal  hour. 
From  such  communion  ? — yes  I  I  then  shall  knovr. 
That  not  ia  vain  have  sorrow,  love  and  thought. 
Their  long  still  work  of  preparation  wrought. 
For  that  more  perfect  sense  of  God  reveal'd  below. 


IX.— DREAMS  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Oft  in  still  night-dreams  a  departed  face 

Bends  o'er  me  with  sweet  earnestness  of  eye, 

Wearing  no  more  of  earthly  pains  a  traso 

But  all  the  tender  pity  that  may  lie 

On  the  clear  brow  ?f  Immortality, 

Calm,  yet  profound.    Soft  rays  illume  that  mien, 

Th'  unshadowed  moonlight  of  some  far-off  sky 

Around  it  floats  transparently  serene 

As  a  pure  veil  of  waters.    O  rich  sleep  ! 

Thou  hast  strong  spirits  in  thy  regions  deep 

Which  glorify  with  reconciling  breath, 

Effacing,  brightening,  giving  forth  to  shine 

Beauty's  high  truth,  anci  how  much  more  divine 

rhy  power  when  link'd  in  this,  with  thy  stern  brother — Death 


X.— THE  POETRY  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

NoBLT  thy  song,  0  minstrel !  rush'd  to  meet 
Th'  Eternal  on  the  pathway  of  the  blast. 
With  darknes  round  him,  as  a  mantle,  cast. 
And  cherubim  to  waft  his  flying  seat ; 


DESPONDENCY  AND  ASPIRATION. 

Amidst  the  hills  that  smoked  beneath  his  feet 
With  trumpet-voice  thy  spirit  call'd  aloud, 
And  bade  the  trembling  rocks  his  name  repeat, 
And  the  bent  cedars,  and  the  bursting  cloud. 
But  far  more  gloriously  to  earth  made  known 
By  that  high  strain  than  by  the  thunder's  tone, 
The  flashing  torrents,  or  the  ocean's  roll, 
Jehovah  spake,  through  the  imbreathing  fire. 
Nature's  vast  realms  for  ever  to  inspire 
With  the  deep  wors!iip  of  a  living  saul. 


DESPONDENCY  AND  ASPIRATION.* 

"  Per  correr  misrlior  acqua  alza  le  vele, 

Oiiiai  la  iia\iceUa  del  iiiio  Iiitelletto." — Dante. 

My  soul  was  mantled  with  dark  shadows,  born 

Of  lonely  Fear,  disquieted  in  vain  : 
Its  phantoms  hung  around  the  star  of  mom, 

A  cloud-like  weeping  train  ; 
Through  die  long  day  they  dimm'd  the  autuimi  gold 
tin  all  the  glistening  leaves ;  and  wildly  roll'd. 

When  the  last  farewell  flash  of  light  was  glowing, 
Across  the  sunset  sky  ; 

O'er  its  rich  isles  of  vaporous  glory  throwing 
One  melancholy  dye. 

And  when  the  solemn  Night 
Came  rushing  with  her  might 
Of  stormy  oracles  from  caves  unknown, 
Then  with  each  fitful  blast 
Prophetic  murmurs  pass'd, 
Wakening  or  answering  some  deep  Sibil  tone, 
Far  buried  in  my  breast,  yet  prompt  to  rise 
With  every  gusty  wail  that  o'er  the  vvind-lvirp  fliea. 
"  Fold,  fold  thy  wings,"  they  cried,  "and  strive  no  mora, 
Faint  spirit,  strive  no  more !— for  thee  too  strong 

Are  outward  ill  and  wrong. 
And  inward  wasting  fires ! — Thou  canst  not  soar 
Free  on  a  starry  way 
Beyond  their  blighting  sway. 
At  Heaven's  high  gate  serenely  to  adore  I 
How  shouldst  tnou  hope  Earth's  fetters  to  unbind  J 
O  passionate,  yet  weak !  O  trembler  to  the  wind ! 

"  Never  shall  aught  but  broken  music  flow 
From  joy  of  thine,  deep  love,  or  fearful  woe  ; 
Such  homeless  notes  as  through  the  forest  sigh. 

From  the  reeds  hollow  shaken, 

When  sudden  breezes  waken 


Partly  composed  daring  the  Author's  last  UlneM. 
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Their  vague  wild  symphony : 
No  power  is  theirs,  and  no  abiding-place 
la  human  hearts ;  their  sweemess  ieave^no  trace — 

Bom  only  so  to  die  ! 

"  Never  shall  aught  but  perfume,  famt  and  ^■ain, 
On  the  fleet  pinion  of  the  changeful  hour, 
From  thy  oruised  life  a^in 
A  moment's  essence  Breathe  ; 
Thy  hfe,  whose  trampled  flower 
Into  the  blessed  wreath 
Of  household  charities  no  longer  bound. 
Lies  pale  and  withermg  on  the  barren  ground. 
'So  fede,  fade  on  !  thy  gift  of  love  shall  cling, 
A  coiling  sadnes,  round  thy  heart  and  bram, 
A  silent,  fraitless,  yet  undying  thing. 

All  sensitive  to  pain  ! 
And  still  the  shadow  of  vain  dreams  shall  fall 
O'er  thy  mind's  world,  a  daily  darkening  pall. 
Fold,  then,  thy  wounded  wing,  and  sink  subdued. 
In  cold  and  unrepining  quietade !" 

Then  my  soul  yielded  :  spells  of  numbing  breath 

Crept  o'er  it  heavy  with  a  dew  of  d'»ath. 

Its  powers,  like  leaves  before  the  nignt  rain,  closing  ; 

And,  as  by  conflict  of  wild  sea-waves  tose'd 

On  the  chill  b<»om  of  some  deser*  coast. 
Mutely  and  hopelessly  I  lay  reposing. 

^Vhen  silently  it  seem'd 

As  if  a  s.'vft  mii=t  gleam'd 
Before  my  passive  sight,  and,  slowly  curling, 

To  many  a  shape  and  hue 

Of  vision'd  beauty  erew. 
Like  a  wrought  banner,  foul  by  fold  unfurling. 
Oh  !  the  riclT scenes  that  o'er  mine  i:iward  eye 

Unrolling  then  swept  by. 
With  dreamy  motion  !  Silvery  seas  were  there 
Lit  by  large  dazzling  stars,  and  arch'd  by  skies 
Of  southern  midnight's  most  transparent  dyes. 
And  «mm'd  with  many  an  island,  wildly  fair, 
Whicn  floated  past  me  into  orient  nay. 
Still  gathering  lustre  on  th'  illumin'd  way. 
Till  ia  high  moves  of  wondrous  flowering  trees 

Color'a  the  silvery  seas. 

And  then  a  glorious  mountain-chain  uprose. 

Height  above  spirj'  height ! 
A  soaring  solitude  of  woods  and  snows. 

All  steep'd  in  golden  lig'at ! 
While  as  it  pass'd,  those  regal  peaks  unveiling, 
I  heard,  methougnt,  a  wa\ing  of  dread  wings 
And  mighty  soimds,  as  ifthe  vision  haiUng, 
From  lyres  that  quiver'd  through  ten  thousand  stnngB*. 
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Or  as  it  waters  forth  to  music  leaping, 
From  many  a  cave,  ;lie  Alpine  Echo's  hall, 

On  their  bold  way  victoriously  were  sweepiniif, 
Link'd  in  mnjefetic  anthems  !  while  through  aL 
That  billowy  swell  and  fall, 

Voices,  like  ringing  crystal,  fili'd  tlie  air 
With  inarticulate  melody,  that  stirr'd 
My  being's  core  ;  then,  moulding  into  word 

Their  piercing  sweetness,  bade  me  rise  and  beat 
In  that  great  clioral  strain  my  trembling  i)art 

Of  tones,  by  love  and  faith  struck  from  a  human  heart. 

Return  no  more,  vain  bodings  of  the  night ! 

A  happier  oracle  within  my  soul 
Hath  swell'd  to  power  ; — a  clear  unwavering  light 
Mounts  through  the  battling  clouds  that  round  me  roll 

And  to  a  new  control 
Nature's  fa"  harp  gives  forth  rejoicing  tones, 

Wherein  my  glad  sense  owns 
The  accordant  rush  of  elemental  sound 
To  cr.e  consummate  harmony  profound  ; 

One  grand  Creation  Hymn, 

Whose  notes  the  seraphim 
Lift  to  the  glorious  height  of  music  vving'd  and  crown'i 

Shall  not  those  notes  find  echoes  in  my  lyre. 
Faithful  though  faint  ? — Shall  not  iny  spirit's  fire, 
if  slowly,  yet  unswervingly,  ascend 
Now  to  its  fount  and  end  ? 

Shall  not  my  earthly  love,  all  purified. 
Shine  forth  a  heavenward  guide  ? 

An  angel  of  bright  power? — and  strongly  bear 

My  being  upward  into  holier  air, 

Wliere  fiery  passion-clouds  have  no  abode, 
And  the  sky's  temple-arch  o'erflows  with  God  1 

The  radiant  hope  new-bom 

Expands  like  rising  morn 
In  my  life's  life  :  and  as  a  ripening  rose, 
The  crimson  shadow  of  its  glory  throws 
Mote  vivid,  hour  by  hour,  on  some  pure  stream  ; 

So  from  that  hope  are  spreading 

Rich  hues,  o'er  nature  shedding, 
Each  day,  a  clearer,  spiritual  gleam. 

Let  not  those  rays  fade  from  me — once  enjoy 'd, 

Father  of  spirits !  let  them  not  depart ! 
Leaving  the  chill'd  earth,  without  form  and  void; 

Darken'd  by  mine  own  heart ! 
Lift,  aid,  sustain  me  !     Thou,  by  whom  alone 

All  lovely  gifts  and  pure 

In  the  soul's  grasp  endure  ; 
Thou  to  the  steps  ofwhose  eternal  throne 
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All  knowledge  flows — a  sea  for  evermore 
Breaking  its  crested  waves  on  that  sole  shor^— 
O  consecrate  my  life !  that  I  may  sing 
Of  Thee  with  joy  that  hath  a  living  spring, 
In  a  fall  heart  ot  music ! — Let  my  lays 
Throush  the  resounding  mountains  waft  thy  praise, 
And  with  that  theme  the  wood's  green  cloisters  till. 
And  make  their  quivering  leafy  dimness  thrill 
To  the  rich  hreeze  of  sotTg !     Oh  !  let  me  wake 

The  deep  religion,  which  hath  dwelt  from  yort 
Silently  brooding  by  lone  cliff' and  lake. 

And  wildest  river  shore ! 
And  let  me  summon  all  the  voices  dwelling 
Where  eagles  build,  and  caverii'd  rills  are  welling. 
And  where  the  c:Uaract's  organ-peal  is  swelling, 

In  that  one  spirit  gather'd  to  adore  ! 

Forgive,  O  Father !  if  presumptuous  thought 

Too  daringly  in  aspiration  rise ! 
Let  not  thy  child  all  vainly  have  been  taught 

By  weakness,  and  by  wandering,  and  by  sighs 
Pf  sad  confession  I — lowly  be  my  heart. 

And  on  its  penitential  altar  spread 
The  offerings  worthless,  till  Thy  grace  impart 

The  fire  from  Heaven,  whose  touch  alone  can  shed 
Life,  radiance,  virtue  ! — let  that  vital  spark 
Pierce  my  whole  being,  wilder'd  else  and  dark  I 

Thine  are  all  holy  things — 0  make  me  Thine, 
So  shall  I,  too,  be  pure — a  living  shrine 
Unto  that  Spirit,  which  goes  forth  from  Thee, 
Strong  and  divinely  free, 
Bearing  thy  gifts  of  wis-Jom  on  its  flight. 
And  brooding  o'er  them  with  a  dovelike  wing. 
Till  thought,  word,  song,  to  Thee  in  worship  spring. 
Immortally  endow'd  for  liberty  and  light. 


THOUGHTS  DURING  SICKNESS. 


I.— INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

O  THorGiT' !  O  Memory !  gems  for  ever  heaping 
High  in  the  illumined  chambers  cf  the  mind, 
And  thou,  divine  Imagination  !  keeping 
Thy  lamp's  lone  star  'mid  shadowy  hosts  enshrined, 
How  in  one  moment  rent  and  disentvvined. 
At  Fever's  fiery  touch,  apart  they  fall. 
Your  glorious  combinations ! — broken  all, 
As  the  sand-pillare  by  the  desert's  wind 
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Scalier'd  to  whirling  dust ! — Oh,  soon  uncrown'd  1 

Well  may  your  parting  swift,  your  strange  return, 

Subdue  the  soul  to  lowliness  profound, 

Guiding  its  chasten'd  vision  to  discern 

How  by  meek  Faith  Heaven's  portals  must  be  pass'd 

Ere  it  can  hold  your  gifts  inalienably  fust. 


II.— SICKNESS  LIKE  NIGHT. 

Thou  art  like  Night,  0  Si-,  kness !  deeply  stilling 
Within  my  heart  the  world's  disturbing  sound, 
And  the  dim  quiet  of  my  chamber  filling 
With  low  sweet  voices  by  Life's  tumult  drown'd, 
Thou  art  like  awful  Nigkt ! — thou  ^ather'st  round 
The  things  that  are  unseen — thougli  close  they  lie,- 
And  with  a  truth,  clear,  startling,  and  profound, 
Givest  their  dread  presence  to  our  mental  eye. 
— Thou  art  like  starry,  spiritual  Night ! 
High  and  immortal  thoughts  attend  thy  way, 
And  revelations,  which  the  common  light 
Brings  not,  though  wakening  with  its  rosy  ray 
All  outward  life  : — Be  welcome  then  thy  rod. 
Before  whose  touch  my  soul  unfolds  itself  to  God. 


III.— ON  RETZSCH'S  DESIGN  OF  THE  ANGEL  OF  DEATH 

Well  might  thine  awful  image  thus  arise 

With  that  high  calm  upon  thy  regal  brow, 

And  the  deep,  solemn  sweetness  in  those  eyes. 

Unto  the  glorious  Artist  I — Who  but  thou 

The  fleeting  forms  of  beauty  can  endow 

For  Him  with  permanency  ; — who  make  those  gleams 

Of  brighter  life,  that  color  his  lone  dreams, 

Immortal  things  ? — Let  others  trembling  bow, 

Angel  of  Death  !  before  thee. — Not  to  those, 

>Vho3e  spirits  with  Eternal  Truth  repose, 

Art  thou  a  fearful  shape  I — and  oh !  for  me, 

How  full  of  welcome  would  thine  aspect  shine. 

Did  not  the  chords  of  strong  afiection  twme 

So  fast  around  my  soul,  it  cannot  spring  to  thee  ! 

•Tills  sonnet  was  su^arested  by  the  following  passage  out  of  Mrs 
Jameson's  Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,  In  a  description 
she  gives  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  artist  Retzsch,  near  Dresden : — "After  ■ 
wards  he  placed  upon  his  easel  a  wonderous  face,  which  made  rae 
shrink  back — not  with  terror,  for  It  was  perfectly  beautiful, — bul 
with  awe,  for  it  was  unsi)eakably  fearful :  the  hair  streamed  bacit 
from  the  pale  brow — the  orbs  of  sight  appeared  at  first  two  dark, 
hollow,  unfathomable  spaces,  like  those  in  a  skull ;  but  when  I  drew 
nearer  and  looked  attentively,  two  lovely  living  eyes  looked  at  me 
again  out  of  the  depth  of  the  shadow,  as  if  from  the  bottom  of  an 
abyss.  The  mouth  was  divinely  sweet,  but  sad,  and  the  softest  re- 
pose rested  on  every  feature.  This,  he  told  me,  was  the  Anoel  o» 
Ukath." 
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rV.— REMEMBRANCE  OF  XATCRE. 

O,  itATTRE !  thoa  didst  rear  me  for  thine  owii, 
With  thy  free  singing  birds  and  mountain  biooks; 
Feeding  my  thoughts  in  primrose-haunted  nooks. 
With  fairy  fantasies  and  wood-dreams  lone  ; 
And  thou  didst  teach  rae  every  wandering  tone 
Drawn  from  thy  many-whispering  trees  and  waves. 
And  guide  my  steps  to  founts  and  sparry  caves. 
And  where  bright  mosses  wove  thee  a  rich  throne 
'Midst  the  green  hills: — and  now,  that  for  estranged 
From  all  sweet  sounds  and  odors  of  thy  breath. 
Fading  I  lie,  within  my  heart  unchanged, 
So  glows  the  love  of  thee,  that  not  fof  Death 
Seems  that  pure  passion's  fer\or — but  ordain'd 
To  meet  on  brighter  shores  thy  Majesty  unstain'd. 


v.— FLIGHT  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Whither,  oh !  whither  wilt  thou  wing  thy  way  1 
What  solemn  region  first  upon  thy  sight 
Shall  break,  tinveil'd  for  terror  or  delight  ? 
What  hosts  magnificent  in  dread  array  ? 
My  spirit !  when  thy  prison-house  of  clay. 
After  long  strife  is  rent  ? — fond,  fruitless  guest ! 
The  unHedged  bird,  within  his  narrow  nest 
Sees  but  a  few  green  branches  o'er  him  p'.ay. 
And  through  their  parting  leaves  by  tits  reveal'd, 
A  glimpse  of  summer  sky  : — Nor  knows  the  field 
Wherem  his  dormant  powers  must  yet  be  tried, 
— Thou  art  that  bird  I — of  what  beyond  thee  lies 
Far  in  the  untrack'd,  immeasurable  skies. 
Knowing  but  this — that  thou  shall  find  thy  Guide ! 


VI.— FLOWERS. 


Welcome,  O  pure  and  lovely  forms,  again 

Unto  the  shadowy  stillness  of  my  room ! 

For  not  alone  ye  bring  a  joyous  train 

Of  summer-thoughts  attendant  on  your  bloom — 

V^isions  of  freshness,  of  rich  bowerv  gloom. 

Of  the  low  murmurs  filling  mossy  dells, 

Of  stars  that  look  down  on  yonr' folded  bells 

Through  dewy  leaves,  of  many  a  wild  perfiune 

Creeling  the  wanderer  of  the  hill  and  grove 

Like  sudden  music  ;  more  than  tliis  ye  bring — 

Far  more  ;  j-e  whisper  of  the  all-fostering  love, 

Which  thus  hath  clothed  you,  and  whose  dove -like  wing 

Broods  o'er  the  sufferer,  drawing  fever'd  breath. 

Whether  the  couch  be  that  of  life  or  death. 
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VII.— RECOVERY  * 

Back  then,  once  more  to  breast  the  waves  of  life. 

To  battle  on  against  the  unceasing  spray. 

To  sink  o'erwearied  in  the  stormy  strife, 

And  rise  to  strife  again  ;  yet  on  my  way, 

Oh  !  linger  still,  thou  light  of  better  day. 

Born  in  the  hours  of  loneliness,  and  you, 

Ve  childlike  thou2;hts,  the  holy  and  the  true, 

Ye  that  came  bearing,  while  subdued  I  lay, 

The  taith,  the  insight  of  life's  vernal  morn 

Back  on  my  soul,  u  clear  bright  sense,  new-bon», 

Now  leave  me  not !  but  as,  profoundly  pure, 

A  blue  stream  rushes  through  a  darker  lake 

Unchang'd,  e'en  thus  with  me  your  journey  take,    [scure 

Wafting  sweet  airs  of  heaven  through  this  low  world  ob 


SABBATH  SONNET. 

COMPOSED  BY  MRS.  HEMANS  X   FEW  DAYS  BEFORE  UKR  DEATH,  AN» 
DEDICATED  TO  HER  BROTHER. 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending. 

Through  England's  primrose  meadow-paths,  their  way 

Towards,  spire  and  tower,  midst  shadowy  elms  ascendmg. 

Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  nallow'd  dav ! 

The  halls  from  old  heroic  ages  grey 

Pour  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and  hamlets  low. 

With  those  thick  orchard-blooms  the  soft  winds  play, 

Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow. 

Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.    I  may  not  tread 

With  them  those  pathways, — to  the  feverish  bed 

Of  sickness  bound  ;  yet,  oh,  my  God  !  I  bless 

Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  fiU'd 

My  chasten'd  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still'd 

To 'one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 


CRITICAL  ANNOTATIONS. 

"  We  cannot  allow  these  verses  to  adorn,  with  a  sad  beauty,  the 
pnges  of  this  Magazine — more  especially  as  they  are  the  last  com- 
posed by  their  dhtingiiished  writer,  and  that  only  a  few  days  before  her 
ilcatli — without  at  least  a  passin?  tribute  of  regret  over  an  event 
which  has  cast  a  shadow  of  gloom  through  the  sunshiny  nelds  of 
contemporary  literature.  But  two  months  ago,  the  beautiful  lyric 
entitled  '  Despondency  and  Aspiration,'  appeared  in  these  pages,  and 
now  the  sweet  fountain  of  music  from  which  that  prophetic  strain 
gushed  has  ceased  to  flow.  The  highly  gifted  ami  accomplished,  the 
patient,  the  meek,  and  long-sulfering  Fclicia  Hema.ns,  is  no  luore 


*  Written  under  the  false  impression  occasioned  by  a  temporarr 
improvement  m  strength. 
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She  died  on  the  nieht  of  Saturday,  the  16th  of  May  1835.  at  Dublin 
and  met  her  fate  with  all  the  calm  resignation  of  a  Christian,  con- 
scious that  her  spirit  was  winging  its  flight  to  another  and  a  bettei 
world,  where  '  the  wicked  cease  from  troubliog,  and  the  weary  are  al 
rest.' 

"  Without  disparagement  of  the  livini?,  we  scarcely  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  Mrs.  Hemans  our  leniaie  literature  has  lost  perhaps  its  bright 
est  ornament  To  Joanna  Baillie  she  might  be  inferior,  not  only  In 
vigor  of  conception,  but  in  the  power  of  metaphysically  analysing 
those  sentiments,  and  feelings  which  constitute  the  basis  of  human 
actions  ;— to  Mrs.  Jameson  in  the  critical  perception  which,  from  de- 
tached fragments  of  spolcen  thought,  can  discriminate  the  links  which 
bind  all  into  a  distinctive  character ;— to  MissLandon  in  eloquent  fa 
ciiity  ; — to  Caroline  Bowles  in  simple  pathos  ; — and  to  Mary  Mitlbrd 
in  power  of  thought ;— but  as  a  female  writer,  influencing  the  female 
mind,  she  h.w  undoubtedly  stood,  for  some  bypast  years,  the  very 
lirst  in  the  first  rank  ;  and  this  pre-eminence  has  l>een  acknowledged, 
not  only  in  her  own  land,  but  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 
whether  on  the  banks  of  the  eastern  Ganges  or  the  western  Missis 
sippi.  Her  path  was  her  own  ;  and  shoals  of  imitators  have  arisen, 
alike  at  home  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who,  destitute 
of  heranimating  genius,  have  mimicked  her  themes,  and  parodied 
hersentimens  and  language,  without  Ijeing  able  to  reach  its  height 
In  her  poetrj-,  religious  truth  and  intellectual  beauty  meet  together  ; 
anda-ssuredly  itisnottheless  calculated  to  refine  the  Uiste  and  e.xalt 
the  imagination,  because  it  addresses  itself  almost  e.xclusively  to  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature  alone.  Over  all  her  pictures  of  hu- 
manity are  spread  the  glory  and  the  grace  reflected  from  purity  of 
morals,  deiicacy  of  perception  and  conception,  sublimity  of  religious 
faith,  and  w.irmth  of  patriotism  ;  and,  turning  from  the  dark  and  de- 
graded, whether  in  subject  or  sentiment,  she  seeks  out  those  verdant 
oases  in  the  desert  of  human  life  on  which  the  affections  may- 
most  pleasani!/  rsst.  Her  pf)etry  is  intensely  and  entirely  femi- 
nine— and.  in  our  estimation,  this  is  the  highest  praise  which  could 
be  awarded  it : — it  could  have  been  written  by  a  woman  only ;  for.  al- 
though in  the '  Records,'  of  her  sex,  we  have  the  female  character  de- 
lineated in  all  the  varied  phases  of  bafned  passion  and  of  ill-requited 
affection  ;  of*heroical  self-denial,  and  of  withering  hope  deferred  ;  ol 
devotedness  tried  in  the  furnace  of  aflliciion,  and  of 


yet  its  energy  resembles  that  of  the  dove,  '  pecking  the  hand  that 
hovers  o'er  its  mate,'  and  its  exaltation  of  thought  is  not  of  the  da- 
ring kind,  which  doubts  and  derides,  or  even  questions,  but  which 
clings  to  the  anchor  of  hope,  and  looks  lorward  with  faith  and  reve- 
rential fear. 

"  Mrs.  Hemans  has  written  much,  and  as  with  all  authors  in  like 
predicament,  her  strains  are  of  various  degrees  of  e.tcellence.  Inde- 
pendently of  this,  her  diflerent  works  will  be  diflerently  estimated, 
as  to  their  relative  value,  by  ditferent  minds  ;  but  among  the  lyrics 
of  the  English  language  which  can  scarcely  die,  we  hesitate  not  to 
assign  places  to  '  The  Hebrew  Mother' — '  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep' 
—  'The  Spirit's  Return' — 'The  Homes  of  England' — 'The  Better  Land' 
— 'The  Hour  of  Death' — 'The  Trumpet' — and  'The  Graves  of  a 
Household.'  In  these  •  gems  of  purest  ray  serene,'  the  peculiar  ge- 
nius of  Mrs.  Hemans  breathes,  and  burns,  and  shines  pre-eminent ; 
for  her  forte  lay  in  depicting  whatever  tends  to  beautify  and  eml)el- 
•ish  domestic  life — the  gentle  overflowings  of  love  and  friendship — 
homebred  delights  and  heartfelt  happiness' — the  associations  of 
ocal  attachment — and  the  influences  of  religious  feelings  over  the 
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soul,  whether  arising  from  the  varied  circnmstances  a/id  situations  oi 
man,  or  from  the  aspects  of  external  nature.  We  would  only  here 
add,  by  wayof  remark,  that  the  writings  of  Mrs.  ilemans,  seem  to 
divide  themselves  into  two  |)retty  distinct  portions — the  first  compre- 
hending her '  Modern  Greece,' '  Wallace,' '  Dartmoor,' '  Sceptic' '  His- 
toric Scenes,'  and  other  productions,  up  to  the  publication  of  'The 
Forest  Sanctuary  ;'  and  the  latter  comprehending  that  volume  'The 
Records  of  Woman,'  '  The  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life,'  and  all  her 
subsequent  productions.  In  her  earlier  worlds,  she  follows  the  clas- 
sic  model,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Romantic,  and  they  are 
Inferior  in  that  polish  of  style  and  almost  gorgeous  richness  of  lan- 
guage, in  which  her  maturer  compositions  are  set.  It  is  evident  that 
new  stores  of  thought  were  latterly  opened  up  to  her,  in  a  more  ex- 
tended acquaintance  with  tlie  literature  of  Spain  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  by  a  profounder  study  of  the  writings  of  our  great  poetical 
regenerator — Wordsworth." — Delta,  in  BlackwooiVs  Magazine.  July 
1835. 

"  Did  we  not  know  this  world  to  be  but  a  place  of  trial — our  bittei 
probation  for  another  and  for  a  better — how  strange  in  its  severity 
would  seem  the  lot  of  genius  in  a  woman.  The  keen  feeling — the 
generous  enthusiasm — the  lofty  aspiration — and  the  delicate  |)erccp- 
tion — are  given  but  to  make  the  possessor  unfitted  for  her  actual  po- 
sition. It  is  well ;  such  gifts,  in  their  very  contrast  to  the  selfishness 
and  the  evil  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  inform  us  of  another 
world — they  breathe  of  their  home,  which  is  heaven  ;  the  spiritual 
and  the  inspired  in  this  life  but  fit  us  t-^  believe  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  With  what  a  sublime  faith  is  this  divine  reliance  e.xpressed 
In  all  Mrs.  Ilemans'  later  writings.  As  the  clouds  towards  nightfall 
melt  away  on  a  fine  summer  evening  into  the  clear  amber  of  the 
west,  leaving  a  soft  and  unbroken  azure  whereon  the  stars  may 
shine;  so  the  troubles  of  life,  its  vain  regrets  and  vainer  desires, 
vanished  before  the  calm  close  of  existence — the  hopes  of  heaven 
rose  steadfast  at  last — the  light  shone  from  the  windows  of  her 
home,  as  she  approached  unto  it. 

*  No  tears  for  tlice  !—  though  lisfht.  be  horn  tia  pone 
Wiih  lljy  eoul'E  radiance,  luighl  unil  resiiens  I'lic— 

No  tears  for  ihee  I 
They  that  huve  loved  an  exile  miiKt  not  ipo'irn 
Tu  see  him  parting  for  hi?  native  Uour.ie 
O  er  llie  dark  sea.' 

"We  have  noticed  this  yearning  for  affection — unsatisfied,  but 
still  unsubdued — as  one  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Ilemans'  poetry:  the 
nch  picturesque  was  another.  Highly  accomplished,  the  varieti 
stores  that  she  possessed  were  all  subservient  to  one  master  science. 
Mistress  both  of  German  and  SpanisVi,  the  lalter  country  appears  to 
have  peculiarly  captivated  her  imagination.  At  that  period  when 
the  fancy  is  jjcculiarly  alive  to  impression — when  girlhood  is  so 
new,  that  the  eagerness  of  childhood  is  still  in  its  delights — Spain 
was,  of  all  others,  the  country  on  which  public  attention  was  fixed 
—victory  after  victory  carried  the  British  flag  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Pyrenees  ;  but,  with  that  craving  for  the  ideal  which  is  so  great  a 
feature  in  her  writings,  the  present  was  insiifticient,  and  she  went 
back  upon  the  past ; — the  romantic  history  of  the  Moors  was  I'ke  a 
storehouse,  with  treasures  gorgeous  like  those  of  its  own  Alhambra. 

"  It  is  observable  in  her  minor  poems,  that  they  turn  upon  an  in- 
cident rather  than  a  feeling.  Feelings,  true  and  deep,  are  tlevcloped  ; 
but  one  single  emotion  is  never  the  original  subject.  Some  graceful 
or  touching  anecdote  or  situation  catches  her  attention,  and  its  poetry 
Is  developed  in  a  strain  of  mourning  melody,  and  a  vein  of  gentle 
■uuruiizin^.    I  slv^ays  wish,  in  reading  my  favorite  poets,  to  know 
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*hat  first  suEpested  my  favorite  poems.  Few  thing*  would  be  more 
Interesting  than  to  know  under  what  circumstances  ihey  were  com- 
posed— how  mnch  of  individual  sentiment  there  was  in  each,  of 
how,  on  some  incident  seeminely  even  opposed,  they  had  contrived 
to  ingraft  theirown  association-".  What  a  history  of  the  heart  would 
such  annals  reveal .     Everj-  p.iem  is  in  itself  an  impulse. 

"  Besides  the  ideal  and  the  piciiiresque.  Mrs.  Heuians  Is  distin 
guished  by  her  harmony.  I  use  the  word  harmony  advisedly,  in 
contradistinction  to  melody.  Melody  implies  something  more  care- 
less, more  simp.le.  than  belongs  to  her  style :  it  is  song  by  snatches  ; 
our  Enelish  ballads  are  remarkable  for  IL  To  quote  an  instance  or 
two.    There  is  a  verse  in  that  of  Yarrow  Water : — 

0  wiud  fhal  wiJereth  from  the  south, 
S«ek  where  nir  lure  repaireih. 

And  Mow  a  fciss'to  hts  dear  mouih 
And  tell  me  how  he  faretb.* 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tender  sweetness  of  these  lines  ;  but  there 
IS  no  skill.  Again,  iu  Fairt  Rosamonde,  the  verse  that  describes  the 
cruelty  of  Eleanor, — 

*  With  that  (he  itruck  her  on  the  m.iuth. 

So  dred  double  red; 
Hani  was  the  heart  that  yaTe  the  blow. 
Soft  were  the  lips  that 'bled.' 

How  musical  is  the  alliteration  !  but  it  is  music  which,  like  that  of 
the  singing  brook,  has  sprung  up  of  itself.  Now,  Mrs.  Hemans  has 
•he  most  perfect  skill  in  her  science;  nothing  can  be  more  polished 
than  her  versification.  Every  poem  is  like  a  piece  of  music,  with 
itseloqiient  p;iu<es,  its  rich  combinations,  and  its  swelling  chords. 
Who  that  has  ever  heard,  can  forget  the  exquisite  flow  of '  The  Voice 
of  Spring  V 

•  1  come !  I  come  ! — ye  hare  cali'd  me  long*  ; 

1  come  o*er  the  mouotains  with  lifht  and  aon*-* 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earthy 
By  the  winds  that  tell  of  the  Tiolet's  tirik . 

^y  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  ^nus. 
By  the  frimi  [eaves' openiu^  as  i  pass.** 

i  is  like  the  finest  order  of  Italian  singins — pure,  high,  and  scientific,  if 

"  1  can  never  sutiiciently  regret  that  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to 
know  Mrs.  Hemans  personally  :  it  was  an  honor  I  should  have  esti- 
mated so  highly — a  happiness  that  I  should  have  enjoyed  so  keenly 
I  never  even  met  with  an  acquaintance  of  hers  but  once;  that  once, 
however,  was  much.  I  knew  Miss  Jewsburj-,  the  late  lamented 
Mrs.  Fletcher.  She  delighted  in  speaking  of  .Mrs.  Hemans :  she  spoke 
of  her  with  the  appreciation  of  one  fine  mind  comprehending  ano- 
ther, and  with  the  earnest  affection  of  a  woman  and  a  friend.  She 
described  her  conversation  as  singularly  fascinating — full  of  poetry, 
very  lelicitous  in  illustration  by  anecdote,  happy,  too,  in  quowtion' 
and  very  rich  in  imagery  ;  •  in  short,  her  own  poem  on  "  The  Trea- 
sures of  the  Deep,"  would  best  describe  it.'  She  mentioned  a  very 
striking  simile  to  which  a  conversation  on  Mrs.  Hemans'  own  p<jem  of 
'  The  Sceptic '  had  led  :  '  Like  Sinbad,  the  Sailor,  we  are  often  sliip- 
wrecked  on  a  strange  shore.  We  despair ;  but  hojie  comes  when 
least  expected.  We  pass  through  the  gloomy  caverns  of  doubt  into 
the  free  air  and  blessed  sunshine  of  conviction  and  belief  I  asked 
her  if  she  thought  Mrs.  Hemans  a  happy  person ;  and  she  said,  '  N"o- 
her  enjoyment  is  feverish,  and  she  desp<)nds.  She  is  like  a  lamp 
whose  oil  is  consumed  by  the  very  lieht  which  it  yields.'  What  a 
cruel  thine  is  the  weakness  of  memory !  How  little  can  its  utmost 
efforts  recall  of  conversation  that  was  once  an  instruction  and  a  de- 
flight : 
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"  To  the  three  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  poetry  which  have 
already  been  inentioneil — viz.,  the  ideal,  the  picturesque,  and  the 
,  harmonious — a  fourth  must  be  added, — the  moral.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pure,  more  feminine  and  exalted,  than  the  spirit  which  pervades 
the  whole ;  it  is  the  intuitive  sense  of  right,  elevated  and  strength 
ened  into  a  principle.  It  is  a  glorious  and  a  beautiful  niemor/  to  be 
queath  ;  but  she  who  lert  is  little  to  be  envied.  Open  the  vohimes 
which  she  has  left,  legacies  from  many  various  hours,  and  what  u 
record  of  wasted  feelings  and  disappointed  hopes  may  be  traced  ii 
their  sad  and  sweet  complainings!  Yet  Mrs.  Hemans  was  sparei 
some  of  the  keenest  mortifications  of  a  literary  career.  She  knew 
lothing  of  it  as  a  profession  which  Has  to  make  its  way  through 
poverty,  nuglect,  and  obstacles  ;  she  lived  apart  in  a  small,  atlection- 
»te  circle  of  friends.  The  high-road  of  life,  with  its  crowds  and 
^ontei  tion — its  heat,  its  noise,  and  its  dust  that  rests  on  all — was  for 
.ler  happily  at  a  distance ;  yet  even  in  such  green  nest,  the  bird 
could  not  fold  its  wings,  and  sleep  to  its  own  music.  Their  came 
the  aspiring,  the  unrest,  the  aching  sense  of  being  misunderstood, 
the  consciousness  that  those  a  thousand  times  inferior  were  yet  more 
beloved.  Genius  places  a  woman  in  an  unnatural  position ;  notoriety 
frightens  away  atl'ection  ;  and  superiority  has  for  its  attendant  fear, 
not  love.  Its  pleasantest  emotions  are  too  vivid  to  be  lasting:  ho^e 
may  sonietiuies, 

•  Raising  itt  bright  face, 
With  a  free  gu^ii  of  sunny  tears,  erase 
The  characier»  of  ang^uish;^ 

out,  like  the  azure  glimpses  between  thunder-showers,  the  clouds 
gather  more  darkly  around  for  the  passing  sunshine.  The  heart 
sinks  back  on  its  solitary  desolation.  In  every  page  of  Mrs.  Hemans' 
writings  is  tliis  sentiment  impressed  ;  what  is  the  conclusion  of  'Cc 
rinne  crowned  at  the  Capitol  V 

*  Radiant  daughter  of  the  sun 
X^ow  lliv  living  wreatki  is  won. 
Crown 'd  of  Rome  !  Oh,  art  tliou  not 
Happy  HI  that  glorious  lot  ? 
Happier,  happier  far  than  thou 
Witti  the  laurel  on  tliy  brow. 
She  that  makes  the  hiimblesi  hearUi 
Lovely  but  to  one  on  earth.' 

"  What  is  poetry,  and  what  is  a  poetical  career  ?  The  first  is  to 
ha've  an  organization  of  extreme  sensibility,  which  the  second  ex- 
poses bareheaded  to  the  rudest  weather.  The  original  impulse  is 
irresistible — all  professions  are  engrossing  when  once  begun;  and 
acting  with  per[>etual  stimulus,  nothing  takes  more  complete  pos- 
session of  its  follower  than  literature.  But  never  can  success  repay 
its  cost.  The  work  appears — it  lives  in  the  light  of  (wpular  applause  ; 
but  truly  might  the  writer  exclaim,— 

it  is  my  youth — it  is  my  bloom — it  is  my  ^lad  free  heart 
1  cast  away  Ibr  thee — for  Ihee — ill-fateil  as  thou  art.* 

If  this  be  true  even  of  one  sex,  how  much  more  true  of  the  other ! 
Ah!  Fame  to  a  woman  is  indeed  nut  a  royal  mourning  in  purple  for 
happiness." — Miss  Landon,  in  J^Tcio  Monthly  Magazine  fcr  August, 
1835. 

"  Though  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  ■Jelicacy  to- 
wards the  living,  enjoin  us  to  be  brief  in  alluding  to  the  events  of 
her  life,  we  may  sjieak  freely,  and  at  length,  of  the  history  of  her 
mind,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  literary  career,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  deserved  and  acquired  a  European  reputiition  as  the  first 
■k  our  poetesses  living,  and  still  before  the  public.    Few  have  writ- 
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ten  so  much,  or  written  so  well  as  Mrs.  Hemans :  few  have  en- 
twined the  genuine  fresh  thoughts  and  impressians  of  their  owq 
miods,  so  iniinmteiy  with  their  poeiioal  fancies,  as  she  did ;  few 
bi'^e  undergone  more  arduous  and  reverential  preparation  for  lh« 
ser\ice  of  song;  for.  from  childhood,  her  thirst  for  knowledge  waa 
extreme  and  her  reading  great  and  varied.  Those  who.  while  ad- 
mitting the  high-toned  beauty  of  her  poetry,  accused  it  of  monotony 
of  style  and  subject,  ( they  could  not  deny  to  it  the  praise  c  f  originality, 
seeing  that  it  founded  a' school  of  imitators  in  Kngland.  and  a  yet 
larger  in  America.)  little  knew  to  what  historical  research  she  had 
applied  herself— how  far  and  wide  she  had  sought  for  food  with 
which  to  till  her  eager  mind.  It  is  true  that  she  used  only  a  part  of 
the  mass  of  informatiim  which  she  had  collected — for  she  never 
wrote  on  calculation,  but  from  the  strong  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
it  was  her  nature  intimately  to  take  home  to  herself  and  appropriate 
only  what  was  high-hearted,  imaginative,  and  refined  ; — but  the 
writer  of  this  n.itice  has  seen  manuscript  collections  of  extracts  made 
in  the  course  of  these  youthful  studies,  sutficienl  of  themselves  to  jus- 
tify his  assertion  ;  if  her  poems  (like  those  of  every  genuine  poet)  did 
not  contain  a  still  belter  record  of  the  progress  of  her  mind.  Her  know- 
ledge of  classic  literature  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  her  *  Sceptic.'  her 
'  Modern  Greece,'  and  a  hundred  later  IjTics  based  upon  what  Bul- 
wer  so  hajipjy  calls  '  the  Graceful  Superstition.'  Her  study  and  ad- 
miration of  the  works  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  art,  strengthened 
into  an  abiding  l.n'e  of  the  beautil'ul,  which  breathes  both  in  the 
sentiment  and  in  the  structure  of  every  line  she  wrote  (for  there  are 
few  of  our  poels  more  faultlessly  nMisical  in  their  versilication  ;)  and 
when,  subsequently,  she  opened  for  herself  the  iieasuries  of  Spanish 
and  German  legend  and  literature,  how  thoroughly  she  had  imbued 
herself  with  their  spirit,  may  be  seen  in  her  •  Siege  of  Valencia,'  in 
her  glorious  and  chivalresque  '  Songs  of  the  Cid.'  and  in  her  •  Lays 
of  Many  Lands,'  the  idea  of  which  was  suggested  by  Herder's 
'Stimmen  der  Volker  in  Liedern.' 

"  But.  though  her  mind  was  enriched  by  her  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  poetical  and  historical  literiture  of  other  countries,  it  posess 
ed  a  strong  and  decidedly  marked  character  of  its  own,  which  colored 
all  her  productions — a  character  which,  though  any  thing  bat  feeble 
or  seniimentil,  was  essentially  feminine.  An  eloquent  uuxlem  critic 
(Mrs.  Jameson)  has  rightly  said,  '  tint  Mrs.  Heuians'  poems  could 
not  have  been  written  by  a  man  ;'  ihcir  love  is  without  selfishness, 
their  passion  without  a  stiin  of  his  world's  coarsness,  their  high  he- 
roism (and  to  illustrate  this  assertion  we  would  mention  'Clotilda.' 
'  the  Lady  of  Provence,'  and  the  '  Switzer's  Wife,')  unsullied  by  any 
grosser  alloy  of  mean  ambition.  Her  religion,  too,  is  essentially 
womanly,  fervent,  clinging  lo  belief,  and.  '  hoping  on.  hoping  ever, ' 
in.  spite  of  the  peculiar  trials  appointed  to  her  sex,  so  exquisitely  (fe- 
tczibe  in  the  '  Evening  Prayer  in  a  Girl's  School ;' 

" Silent  lean  (o  wttp 

And  patient  smiles  lo  rear  thruu^  luflerin^'s  ho'ir- 

AniJ  sumless  richea  from  ailectioo's  deep 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  ebower. 

AiuJ  lo  make  idoU,  and  to  fiiid  tbem  clay. 
And  10  bewail  thai  worship* 

"  If  such  was  the  mind  of  her  works,  the  manner  in  which  she 
wrought  out  her  conceptions  was  equally  individual  and  excellent.— 
Her  imagination  was  rich,  chaste,  and  glowing ;  these  who  saw  only 
published  fniits  little  guessed  at  the  extent  of  its  variety-. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  her  principal  works.  Her  first 
childish  efforts  were  published  when  she  was  only  thirteen,  and  we  caa 
■peak  of  her  subsequent  poems,  '  Wallace,'  '  Dajrtmoor,'  '  The  RestOT' 
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ation  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,'  and  her  '  Dramatic  Scenes  only 
from  memory.  These  were,  probably  written  in  the  happiest  jwiiod  of 
her  life,  when  her  mind  was  r<pidly  developing  itself,  and  its  progress 
was  aided  by  judicious  and  intelligent  counsellors  ;  ainotig  whom  may 
l>e  mentioned  Bishop  Heber.  A  favorable  notice  of  one  of  these 
}X)enis  will  be  found  in  Lor<l  Byron's  letters  ;  and  the  fame  of  her  op 
ening  talent  had  reached  Shelley,  who  addressed  a  very  singular 
corresjwndence  to  her.  With  respect  to  the  world  in  general,  her 
name  began  to  be  known  by  the  publication  of  her  Welsh  Melo- 
dies,' her  '  Siege  of  Valencia,'  and  the  scattered  lyrics  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Jlonthly  Magazine,  then  under  the  direction  of  Camp- 
bell. She  had  previously  contributed  a  series  of  prose  papers,  on  For- 
eign Literature,  to  Constable's  Edinburgh.  Magazine,  which,  with 
little  exception,  are  the  only  specimens  of  that  style  of  writing  ever 
attempted  by  her.  To  the  '  Siege  of  Valencia,'  succeded  rapidly 
her '  Forest  Sanctuary,'  her  •  Records  of  Woman,'  (the  most  successful 
of  her  works.)  her  '  Songs  of  the  Artections,'  (containing,  perhaps, 
her  finest  poem,  '  The  Spirit's  Return,')  her  '  National  Lyrics  and 
Songs  for  Music,'(most  of  which  have  been  set  to  music  by  her  sis- 
ter, and  become  popular.)  and  her  '  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  laile.'  A 
few  words  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  her  powers  in  later  days, 
may  be  worthily  extracted  from  a  letter  of  hers  which  lies  now  be- 
fore us.  She  h;id  boon  urged  by  a  friend  to  undertake  a  prose  work, 
and  a  series  of  'Artistic  Novels,'  something  after  the  manner  of 
Tieck,  and  Goethe's  Kunst-Romanen,  as  likely  to  be  congenial  to  her 
own  tastes  and  habits  of  mind,  and  to  prove  most  acceptable  to  the 
public. 

'• '  I  have  now,'  she  says,  '  passed  through  the  feverish  and  some- 
what visionary  stale  of  mind  often  connected  with  the  passionate 
study  of  art  in  early  life ;  deep  affections  and  deep  sorrows  seem  to 
have  solemnized  my  whole  being,  and  I  now  feel  as  if  bound  tu 
higher  and  holier  tasks,  which,  though  I  may  occasionally  lay  aside, 
I  could  not  long  wander  from  without  some  sense  of  dereliction.  I 
hope  it  is  no  self-delusion,  but  I  cannot  help  sometimes  feeling  as  if 
it  were  njy  true  task  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  sacred  poetry,  and  ex- 
lend  its  influence.  When  you  receive  my  volume  of  "Scenes  and 
Ilymns,"  you  will  see  what  I  mean  by  enlarging  its  sphere,  though 
uiy  plan  as  yet  is  very  imperfectly  develojied.' 

•'  Besides  the  works  here  enumerated,  we  should  mention  her  tra- 
gedy, '  the  Vespers  of  Palermo,'  which,  though  containing  many  line 
thoughts  and  magnificent  bursts  of  iK)ety,  was  hardly  fitted  for  the 
stage;  and  the  songs  which  she  contributed  to  Colonel  Hodges'  'Pe- 
ninsular Melodies;'  and  we  cannot  but  once  more  call  the  attention 
->(  our  readers  to  her  last  lyric,  '  Desjmndency  and  Aspiration,'  pub- 
lished in  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  for  May  IS.'Jo.  It  is  the  song  of 
the  swan — its  sweetest  and  its  last!"* — li.  F.  Chorley,  «n  tht 
iLkeiiaum,  No.  395 


ON  THE  POETRY  OF  MRS.  HEMANS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  NORTON 

"  Wk  have  now  received  the  last  of  the  imperishable  gifts  of  Rlrs. 
flera  ms's  genius.    The  |)eriod  of  her  spirit's  trials  and  sufferings,  and 
.IS  glorious  coiirse  on  earth,  has  been  completed.    She  has  Isft  ao 
unclouded  fame  ;  and  we  may  say,  in  her  own  words : — 
No  '.ears  for  thee! — iliou^h  liglit  be  from  us  goue 
With  thy  60iil's  radiance !         *         •         ' 
No  tears  lor  ihee  ! 


*Il  haa  alreads  been  sho\r«  iliat  this  was  not  tbe  rase 
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TlwT  that  hare  tond  an  exile,  mutt  not  aoon 
To  Mc  bim  paniiir  for  his  iiatire  boanie 
O'er  iKe  dark  sea.* 

"  As  thU,  therefore,  will  be  the  last  time  that  we  shall  review  any 
profluciioas  of  Mrs.  lieiiians,  we  may  be  perniitted  to  recall,  with  a 
melancholy  pleasure,  the  admiration  and  delisht  with  which  we  have 
followed  the  progress  of  her  genius.  The  feelings  with  which  her 
works  are  now  generally  regarded,  have  been  expressed  in  no  publi- 
cation earlier,  more  Irequently,  or  more  warmly,  than  in  our  own. 
Without  repealing  what  we  have  already  said,  we  shi.ll  now  en- 
deavor to  p<nnt  out  some  of  their  features,  considered  in  relation  tii 
that  moral  ctilture  in  which  alone  such  writings  can  exist. 

"Mrs.  Heinans  may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  a  new 
school  of  fKietry.  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  her  poetry  discovers 
characteristics  of  the  h'ghest  kind,  which  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  that  of  later  times,  and  have  been  the  result  of  the  gradual  ad- 
vance, and  especially  the  moral  progress,  of  mankind.  It  is  only 
when  man,  under  the  influence  of  true  religion,  feels  himself  con- 
nected with  whatever  is  intinite,  that  his  auctions  and  powers  are 
fully  developed.  The  p<ietry  of  an  immortal  being  must  be  of  a 
different  character  from  that  of  an  earthly  being.  But,  in  recurring 
to  the  classic  poetry  of  antiquity,  we  find  that,  in  their  conceptions, 
the  elements  of  religious  faith  was  wanting.  Their  niythologj-  was 
to  them  no  object  of  sober  belief;  ami,  had  it  been  so,  was  adapted 
not  to  produce  but  to  annihilate  devotion.  They  had  no  thought  of 
regarding  the  universe  as  created,  animated,  and  ruled  by  Go«rs  all- 
powerful  and  omniscient  goodness.  To  them  it  was  a  world  of  mat 
ter.— 

'The  fair  hamanittea  of  old  rtUgion, 
Tht  pov«r,  the  beaulv,  and  the  inajeslr 
That  had  the':  haunt's  ui  dale,  or  pinr  tnountaia. 
Or  forest  ^j  slow  stream,  or  jMbbijr  spring 
Or  chaaiiia  and  waury  depths,' 

never  existed  except  in  the  imagination  of  modem  poets.  The  beings 
intended  were  the  •  fair  humanities  '  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  whose 
attributes,  derived  from  the  baser  parts  of  our  nature,  were  humaa 
passions  law  'e^sly  indulged,  accompanied  with  more  than  mortal 
power.  Gibbon,  who  was  any  thing  rather  than  what  he  affected  to 
l.e— a  philosopher— speaks  of  •  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks.* 
The  great  fountains  of  their  popular  and  poetical  mythology  were 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Ilesiod  does  not  surpass  Uonier  in  the  agreeable 
or  moral  character  of  his  fictions,  and.  as  regards  the  elegance  of  the 
mythology  found  in  the  great  epic  poet,  a  single  passage,  if  we  had 
no  other  means  of  judging,  might  settle  the  question,  the  address  of 
J  jpi'er  to  Juno  a»  the  commencement  of  the  Fifteenth  Book  of  the 
Iliad  : — 


*  Oh,  Tersed  in  wilea. 


Jtmol  thy  mischtef-teemtiif  mind  p«rTene 
Ha;h  plotted  this;  thou  hast  coninred  the  hurt 
Of  Hector,  and  hast  driven  hia  hoat  to  flight. 
i  know  DOt  bal  thyself  aiayst  chanoe  to  reap 
The  firat-fruiia  of  ihjr  cunning,  scourged  b;  me. 
Hast  thou  for^tten  how  I  h  uii:  t  ce  once 
On  hi^,  with  two  hu^e  '  .  ■, 

And  bound  arith  I'orcc-  r  \i 

Tliv  wnsis  toniher  i  iiearea 

Did  I  suspend  ihee.     V,  .moved. 

The  assembled  jods  thy  p.i:,:ijl  ,u:r-nn»»  saw. 
But  help  could  rreld  thee  none;  for  whom  I  seized, 
HurlM  throujb  the  portal  of  the  skies,  he  reacb'd 
The  distaui  earth,  and  scarce  sumveJ  the  fall  * 

•  I  thus  remind  thee  now,  that  thna  marsi  ceaae 
Heucelorth  from  anifice,  and  maysl  be  tailfbt 
How  hllle  all  the  dalliance  and  ttie  lore 
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Which,  stealing  down  from  heftven,  thou  hasi  by  fnid 
ObiaiiiM  from  mi;,  s)iall  favor  thy  desio^ns.* 

"  It  may  be  incidentally  remarlied,  that  tliese  lines  illustrate  not 
merely  tlie  features  of  ttie  ancient  niythology.tljut  also  the  condition 
of  woman  as  treated  by  the  heroes  of  Homer  and  by  his  cotempora 
ries.    We  happen  just  to  have  opened  upon  another  striking  example 
of  the  elegance  of  the  ancient  mythology  during  the  Augustan  age 
It  is  a  passage  of  Ovid,  almost  too  indecent  and  silly  to  be  alluded 
to.  though  Addison  wag  not  ashamed  to  translate  it,  beginning— 
*Forl6  Jovem  memorant,  difTusuin  nectare,  curas 
Seposiiisse  graves,  vacuiiqiie  agitasse  remissos 
Cum  Junone  jocos.'  * 

'•  From  the  passage  referred  to,  we  may  jiulge  something  of  the 
convivial  manners  of  the  Koniaus,  and  of  the  habits  of  intercourse 
between  the  sexes. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  religious  and  moral  conceptions,  the 
noblest  materials  of  poeiry,  the  philosophers  were  very  far  in  ad- 
vaiice  of  the  poets.  '  The  Fables  of  liesiod  and  Homer,'  says  Plato, 
'are  especially  to  be  censured.  'J'hey  have  uttered  the  greatest 
falsehoods  concerning  the  greatest  beings.'  Referring  to  the  loath- 
some and  abominable  fables  about  CceIus,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  he 
?ays — '  We  must  not  tell  our  youth  that  he  who  commits  tlie  great- 
est iniquity  does  nothing  strange,  nor  he  who  inflicts  the  most  cruel 
punishment  upon  his  father  when  injured  by  him  ;  but  that  he  is 
only  doing  what  was  done  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods.'  A 
little  after  he  subjoins,  'The  chainingof  Juno  by  her  son,  the  throw- 
ing of  Vulcan  from  heaven  by  his  father,  because  be  attempted  to 
defe.id  his  mother  from  being  beaten,  and  the  battles  of  tlie  gods 
described  by  Homer,  are  not  ticiions  to  be  allowed  in  our  city,  whe- 
ther explained  allcgorically  or  nf)t.'  '  Though  we  praise  many  things 
in  Homer,'  he  says,  '  we  shall  not  praise  him  when  he  represents 
Jupiter  as  sending  a  lying  dream  to  Agamemnon,  nor  iEschylus  when 
he  makes  Thetis  complain  of  having  been  deceived  by  Apollo.' 
'  When  any  one  thus  speaks  of  the  gods  we  are  indignant,  we  grant 
no  permission  for  such  writings,  nor  shall  we  sufler  teachers  to  use 
them  in  the  instruction  of  youth.'f  ^ 

"  The  poets  of  this  nation  did  not.  in  Plato's  opinion,  represent  their 
heroes  as  more  amiable  or  res|)eclable  than  their  gods.  '  Vie  shall 
not,'  he  says,  '  sulfer  those  of  whom  we  have  the  charge  to  believe 
that  Achilles,  the  son  of  a  goddess,  was  so  full  of  evil  i)assions  as  to 
unite  in  himself  two  opposite  vices,  avaricious  meanness,  and  in- 
solence towards  gods  and  men.  Nor  shall  we  allow  it  to  be  said 
that  Theseus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  and  Perithous,  the  son  of  Jove, 
rushed  forth  t'  the  commission  of  such  abominable,  robberies,  or  that 
any  son  of  a  god  or  any  hero  committed  those  abominable  and  impi- 
ous acts  which  are  now  imputed  to  them  in  the  fictions  of  the  poets.' 
'  Such  fictions  are  pernicious  to  those  who  hear  them ,  for  every  bad 
man  finds  a  license  for  himself,  in  the  belief  that  those  nearly  related 
to  the  gods  do  ami  have  done  such  deeds.  They  aje,  then,  to  be 
suppressed,  lest  they  produce  a  strong  tendency  to  wickedness  in  ouJ 
youth.' t 

"Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  most  poetical  of  Grecian  philoso' 
phers  concerning  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  poets  of 
his  nation  ;  and  he  remarks  in  addition  ii|>on  the  gloomy  I'aiicies  of 
Homer  concerning  the  state  of  departed  souls,  as  neither  true  not 
useful,  but  adapted  to  produce  unmanly  fears,  and  therefore  not  to 

•  "  It  is  related  that  Jove  chan/?eJ,  teing'  exhilarated  by  nectar,  to  lav  aside  hi« 
»eighlv  carps,  and  interchange  pleasant  Jokes  wall  idle  Juuo." 
t  See'n*  R:puUica,  Lib.  if.  pp.  373-&i3. 
t  See  De  Jttpublica,  Lib.  111.  p.  3^1. 
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be  listened  to  by  those  who.  as  freeraen,  should  dread  slavery  more 
than  death.    Uurin|r  the  period  between  Homer  and  Virgil,  a  misty 
brightness  had  spread  over  the  p<jeiic  idens  oi"  the  future  abodes  o? 
the  blessed ;  but  the  Elysium  and  Tartarus  of  poetrj-  were  but  fic- 
tions, awakening  no  serious  hopes  nor  fears,  and  having  no  powei 
over  the  heart.    These  imasinations  of  a  future  life  were  connettetl 
with  no  just  and  ennobling  conceptions  of  the  purposes  of  our  eiist- 
ence.  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  or  of  that  emlless   progress  to 
which  we  may  look  for^vard.    The  heroes  of  Elysium  found  '.hei» 
delight  in  the  meaner  pleasures  of  this  life. — 
'  Quie  gratia  curriim 
Armoninique  fuit  vivis,  qua  cura  nitentes 
Pascere  equos.  eadem  sequitur  tellure  reposto? 
Conspicit,  ecce.  alios  de.xcra  livaque  per  herbatn 
Vescentes,  Ixtuinque  chora  pa:ana  canentes.'  * 
"Thus  the  ancient  poets  were  shut  out  from  the  whole  sphere  ot 
religious  sentiment;  and  all  those  numberless  conceptions  and  feel 
Ings  that  spring  from  our  knowledge  of  God,  and   the  sen-^  of  nui 
own  immoriality,  are  absent  from  their  writings,  while  this  whole 
eihaaslless  domain  has  been  laid  open  ti>  the  poets  of  later  times.    .\ 
single  example  may  illustmte  what  has  been  said.     I.et  us  take  the 
concluding  verses  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  Fountain  of  Oblivion  • — 

Fill  with  (br»eifuln«»s  I— there  are,  there  are 
Voices  whose  niuMC  1  hare  loretl  too  welt ; 
Eves  of  deep  ^ntteneas — but  they  are  lar^ 
Never  I  oh  !--»ever  in  ray  home  to  dwell ! 
Tate  their  soft  look«  tVoiin  off  my  yeanuD^  sool — 
FiU  high  th'  ublinoui  bowl ; 

Tet  pause  a?sin  ;— with  memorT  wilt  ihoa  cast 
The  undying  hope  aw^,  ot  m-m  i-v   in,  ) 
Hope  of  .-e-uuiou;  heart  ij 
No  restless  doubt  between,  n  t 

WouMst  thou  erase  ail  re 

That  make  such  vi;>i,jii3  u.i^.,.  . 

•Fillwith  forgetfulness,  fill  high  !— yet  slay— 
*Tis  from  the  past  we  ihadow  forth  the  laud 
Where  smiles,  long  lost,  a^in  shall  li;fht  our  way, 

*And  the  soul's  friends  be  wreatlied  in  one  bright  baiMl 
—Pour  the  sweet  waters  bacit  oo  their  own  nil, 
1  mutt  remember  still. 

'  For  their  sake,  for  the  dead—whose  imave  nou^t 
MaT  dim  within  the  temple  of  my  breast- - 
For  their  love's  sake,  which  now  no  earthly  ihuoght 
May  shake  or  trouble  with  its  own  unrest, 
Taough  the  past  iiauiit  me  as  a  spint — yet 
I  ask  not  to  forgeU' 

"  The  whole  train  of  emotion  and  thought  in  these  verses  is  of  a 
Character  wholly  unknown  to  the  classic  days  of  Greece  and  Rimie 
To  imagine  any  thing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  work  of  an  ancient 
poet,  is  to  brin^  together  conceptions  the  most  incongruous. 

"  Here  it  may  be  worth  while,  in  order  to  prevent  ourselves  frcm 
being  misunderstood,  to  observe,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  tiie  study  of  the  ancient  poets,  .-^fter  thoiie  inqiiines 
by  which  the  truths  of  religion  are  established,  there  are  none  o) 
more  interest  or  importance  than  such  as  relate  to  the  mind  and  tteari 
of  man.  and  open  to  us  a  knowledge  of  what  he  has  been,  and  what 
ke  may  be  on  earth.    But,  to  attain  this  knowledge,  ws  must  ac- 

•  "  The  lore  of  horses  which  they  had  alive. 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  survive. 
In  Ijands  reclinina^  on  the  ^assy  plain, 
Tf  ey  lietsted  aiid  p'jurM  torth  a  j*>yfijt  strain.'* 

See  ihytUn^a  f^trgU 

If.l 
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quaintourselveswith  the  moral  and  intellectual  characters  of  onrraco 
as  it  has  existed,  anil  exists,  under  influences  and  forms  <if  society 
vury  unlike  each  other.  In  this  research,  no  |ieriod  can  be  compared 
in  interest  with  a  few  centuries  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
wliich  have  left  traces  still  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  civilized 
world.  Thus,  in  studying  the  history  of  human  nature,  tiie  Greci^in 
and  Roman  poets  furnish  some  of  our  most  important  materials.  We 
may  discover  in  them  a  source  of  sentiments  and  opinions  that  still 
affect  men's  minds.  Homer  carries  us  back  to  remote  Pagan  anti- 
quity, on  which  his  writings  shed  a  light  afforded  by  no  other;  and. 
at  the  same  time,  having  been  regarded  as  the  undisputed  matter 
poet  by  his  countrymen,  (for  this  Plato  himself  does  not  question.' 
he  shows  us  what  were  tlie  topics  by  which  their  imaginations  wcrr 
most  affected  during  the  period  of  their  greatest  civilization.  The 
dramatic  poets  of  Athens  reflect  tlie  Athenian  cliai&tter;  and  in 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  we  find  the  lineaments  of  the  Augustt.n 
age.  But  the  value  which  thus  attaches  to  their  works  is  not  to  lie 
confounded  with  the  absolute  value  of  those  works  as  poems  adapted 
through  their  intrinsic  beauties  to  give  delight  at  the  present  day. 
In  estimating  their  naked  worth,  we  must  likewise  separate  from 
them  the  interest  connected  with  their  antiquity,  and  all  those  acci- 
dental associations  that  have  l)een  gathering  round  them  for  many 
centuries.  We  must  even  put  out  of  view  the  native  geniu^^  of  the 
writer,  if  this  genius  have  been  exerted  under  circumstances  so  un- 
f;tvorable  as  to  render  it  ineffectual  to  produce  what  may  give  plea- 
sure to  a  pure  and  highly-cultivated  mind.  Notwithstanding  the 
traditionary  enthusiasm  that  has  existed  on  the  subject,  it  may  well 
lie  doubted  whether  their  power  of  giving  vivid  pleasure  merely  as 
poetical  compositions,  forms  a  principal  recommendation  <if  the  study 
of  ihe  ancient  poets.  They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  richest 
realms  of  mind.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ad  iress  them  as  '  bards  illustri 
ous,  born  in  happier  days.'     But,  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject. 

'•  Alter  the  revival  of  letters,  the  forms  of  what  was  called  Chris- 
tianity, both  among  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  in  many  res|iects 
so  abhorent  to  reason,  or  feeling,  or  both,  that  they  could  combine  in 
no  intimate  union  with  our  higher  nature,  however  they  might  ope- 
rate on  men's  passions  or  fears.  Religious  truth  was,  however, 
sometimes  contemplated  in  greater  purity  by  minds  of  the  bettei 
class  :  and  we  early  begin  to  find  in  poetry  some  expressions  of  true  re 
ligious  sentiment.  But  what  advance  had  been  actually  made  even  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  learn  from  the  great  work  of  Milton. 
It  is  based  on  a  system  of  mythology  more  sublime  than  the  Pagan, 
and  less  adapted  to  degrade  the  m<iral  feelings,  but  scarcely  less  of- 
fensive to  reason,  and  s|"eading  all  but  a  Manichseu  gloom  and 
blight  over  the  creation  of  God.  Putting  forth  his  vast  genius,  he 
struggles  with  it  as  he  can,  moulding  it  into  colossal  forms  that  re|iel 
our  human  sympathies,  and  lavishing  upon  it  g<irgeous  treasures  ol 
imagination  ,  but  even  his  (lowers  yield  an<l  sink  at  times  before  its 
intrinsic  incongruity  and  essential  lUUehoo<l.  Whoever  rightly  ap- 
prehends the  character  of  God,  or  conteuiplates  as  he  ougiit  the  in- 
visible world,  •vill  turn  to  but  few  piges  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  with 
the  ho|ie  of  finding  expressions  correspondent  to  his  thoughts  and 
emotions.  We  feel  with  pain  the  inappreciable  contrast  between 
lire  genius  displayed  in  the  poetical  execution  of  the  work,  and  the 
bsurdity  of  its  prose  story.  It  is  the  opposition  which  this  story  pre- 
sents to  the  most  ennobling  truths,  even  more  than  '  the  want  of  hu 
man  interest.'  on  which  Johnson  remarks,  that  gives  to  the  (loem 
the  unattractive  character  of  which  he  speaks,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve is  felt  by  almost  all  its  readers. 

"i>oubtless  pure  religious  sentiment  breaks  out  in  this  and  in  the 
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o'.her  poems  of  Milton.  The  concluding  line  of  his  Sonnet  on  hi« 
BUnline^>s, 

'  They  «I«o  wrre  wno  on.y  nana  •ml  w»i« 

and  numerous  other  passages  of  similar  beauty,  have,  we  may  be- 
lieve, found  an  answering  feeling  in  many  hearts.  Bm  in  speaking  <■( 
those  causes  which  have  given  a  new  character  to  the  poetry  of 
later  times  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  their  inliuence  historically. 
Going  back  to  the  days  of  Urecian  and  Itoinan  civilization,  we  shall 
take  only  a  few  illustrations  that  may  serve  to  sho-.v  more  clearly 
tne  cmtrast  produced  by  their  absence  on  one  hand,  or  their  open- 
U«n  on  th ;  other. 

'  In  proportion  as  we  contemplate  the  wi,rld  from  the  height  to 
«»hich  true  religion  conducts  us,  we  perceive  the  circle  of  moral  ar- 
tiiin  wi(?en:ns  indefinitely.  Our  duties  toward  the  inferior  aniuials 
are  few  and  low.  compared  with  those  which  we  lie  under  to  our 
fellow-men  ;  and  our  duties  toward  our  fellow-men  become  far  rniin' 
fcxtensive.  and  assume  a  far  more  solemn  character,  when  we  regard 
them  not  as  born  to  perish  upon  earth,  but  as  commencing  here  an 
unending  existence.  Our  obligations  to  others  corresp)nd  to  our 
means  of  serving  them  ;  and  we  are  introduced  to  a  higlier  class  of 
virtues,  as  soon  as  we  recosnise  in  those  around  us  lieines  forming 
characters  for  a  different  nii«le  of  existence,  to  whom  the  highe.-i 
service  that  can  be  rendered  is  to  assist  their  progress  in  virtue.  an<( 
to  whom  some  influence,  jxmI  or  evil,  is  continually  flowing  out  from 
us,  and  diverging  into  channels  of  which  we  cannot  see  the  termina- 
lion.  .AH  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  imperishable  go<xl  of  our  lel- 
low-raen  must  depend  U|X>n  our  regarding  them  as  spiritual  and  im- 
perishable. It  is  onfy  under  a  sense  of  our  true  nature,  that  man  i; 
capable  of  reaching  the  sublime  thought  of  assimilating  himself  to 
Goa,  by  devoting  his  powers  to  the  moral  welfare  of  his  fellow-men 

•  Tel,  y«t  Buttain  roe,  IloUctt ! — 1  am  ToweJ 

To  soUraii  8«rvic«  ht^h  : 
An'*  ahali  tbe  •piriL,  tor  thr  tatki  entlowed, 
SiiK  on  tbe  IbreshoM  ofihe  aanciiiary, 
Fajtiting-  beneath  Uie  L>unJeu  of  tbe  tlaj« 

Becaaae  no  huinau  toue 

UaU>  Uk  altar  stone 
Of  that  jfUre  >pounl  Une  iiiTio'ate, 
Where  ii  thoulj  make  eternal  irnih  ita  male. 
May  ciieer  i^  lacittl  soiiiary  way  > 

•  0«  ,  be  the  whisper  of  thy  voice  within 
Enough  to  sireii^ihen  !  Be  the  hupe  to  win 
A  more  tleep-ceeiii^  faoma^  tor  thy  name. 
Par,  far  beronU  the  burnio^  dream  of  fame 
Make  me  thine  ooly !  L.ei  me  add  bir.  one 
To  ibofie  refulgent  steps  a!l  undefined, 

Wbicn  glorious  ratnds  have  ptleij 
Throu^  bnjfnt  self-oAenii^,  earnest,  chiid-Uke.  lone. 

For  motmlin^  to  thy  throne 

And  let  my  soul,  upborne 

On  win^  of  inner  mom, 
Fird,  tn  illumined  secreay,  the  sense  , 
OfUiAi.  blest  work,  its  own  hi*h  recompeoae. 

"V.u*  there  is  more  to  be  considered.  The  conduct  which  wotild 
'te  wi-.e  md  right  for  man  if  immortal,  would  not  be  wise  and  rieh 
for  bin.  if  viewed  as  a  perishing  animal.  It  is  true  that  moral  go.id 
is  always  good,  and  moral  evil  always  evil ;  but  with  an  essential 
change  in  our  nature  and  relations,  there  must  likewise  be  an  essen- 
tial change  in  what  is  morally  good  or  evil.  If  all  human  hopes 
were  limited  lo  this  world,  it  would  be  fidly  for  any  one  to  act  as  il 
he  and  others  were  to  exist  for  ever.  The  whole  plan  of  life  anil  o( 
its  duties  foraied  by  a  wise  man,  would  be  quite  ditTerent'iik  '>ne  case 
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from  what  it  would  be  in  the  other;  and  the  course  of  life  actually 
pursued  by  the  generality,  if  destitute  of  all  religious  belief,  would  bi 
still  more  unlike  that  of  men  under  its  unfluence. 

'  Sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Sjiem  longam  reseces.'*" 

'Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 
Multa  rt 

'  Lietus  in  prsesens,  unimus  quod  ultra  est 

Dderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 

Temperet  risu.'J 
In  the  absence  of  religious  faith,  this  is  true  philosophy  If  this  life 
were  the  limit  of  our  being,  its  pleasures  and  pains  would  lie  the  only 
objects  of  our  concern.  iVothing  would  be  virtuous  which  lendeil 
not  the  attamment  and  commimicatlon  of  those  limited  and  i)erishing 
pleasures  we  might  here  partake ;  nothing  morally  evil,  but  what 
lessened  our  own  capacity  for  enjoying  them,  or  tended  to  prevent 
others  from  sharing  them  with  us.  There  would  be  no  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  those  powers,  no  object  for  those  capacities  of  happi- 
ness, that  belong  to  the  imperishable  part  of  our  nature.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  prompt  one  to  great  sacrifices  or  acts  of  moral 
heroism;  for  these  have  their  source  in  the  consciousness  of  immor- 
tality, in  a  sense  of  our  connexion  with  the  infinite,  our  look  forward 
to  good  for  ourselves  and  others  beyond  the  limits  of  life.  Earthly 
motives  afford  no  soil  in  which  the  nobler  virtues  can  strike  their 
roots.  It  is  true  that  the  ancients,  particularly  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, were  not  without  the  intliience  of  truly  religious  conceptions, 
and  under  almost  any  forms  of  opinion  the  better  nature  of  man  will 
of  itself  occasionally  break  out  into  exhibitions,  of  excellence.  But 
the  religious  sentiment  Iteing  so  weak  and  perverted  amimg  the  an- 
cient poets,  we  find  little  in  their  works  that  can  be  regarded  as 
morally  noble,  and  scarcely  an  indistinct  recognition  of  those  deep 
feelings  and  unearthly  virtues  which  have  their  source  in  our  spirit- 
ual nature.  The  same  remark  is  almost  equally  applicable  to  a  large 
projMirtion  of  the  modern  poets :  for  true  religion  has  been  little  un- 
derstood or  felt  by  them.  Where,  in  any  age  proceeding  our  own, 
may  we  hope  to  find  such  expressions  of  sentiment  as  in  the  follow 
ing  verses  froui  Mrs.  Uemans'  '  Vaudois  Wifc'iJ 

'  But  calm  ibee  !    Let  the  thought  of  death 

A  sotem  peace  restore  ; 
The  voice  that  iTMial  tie  silent  soon, 

Would  speak  to  thee  ouce  more. 
Thai  thou  may's*,  bear  its  blessm^  on 

Tliroug-h  years  of  after  life,— 
A  token  of  consoling  love, 

Even  from  this  hour  of  strife. 

*  1  hless  thee  for  the  noble  heart, 

The  tender  and  the  true, 
)Vhere  mine  hath  found  the  happiest  rest 

That  e'er  fond  woman's  knew  ; 
I  Lless  thee,  faithful  friend  and  ^uide. 

For  my  own,  my  treasured  share. 
In  the  mournful  secrets  of  thy  soul, 

In  Ihy  sorrow,  in  thy  prayer. 


lie  wise,  pour  out  your  wine,  and  contract  your  hopes  within  life's  narrov  coa 
pais. 

t  Why  in  80  short  a  life,  do  we,  in  our  bravery,  aim  a 

IJtyous  during  the  present  hour,  the   mind    should: 
jond,  and  temper  »*hat  Is  bitter  with  a  »entle  smile. 

i 'The  wiCe  of  a  Vaudois  leader,  in  one  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  Protestant 
hamlets,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  died  in  her  husband's  arms,  exhortinjf  biia 
'o  courage  and  endurance.' 
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*I  bleu  th«c  Tor  the  last  rich  boon 

Woa  from  aSeciioii  triol. 
The  ri;ht  lo  g»u  on  ileatU  vith  ihee. 

To  peruh  by  ibr  fide ; 
AnU  vet  more  for  the  g'.orioa%  hope 

Even  lo  thtti  moments  ^iTeu  p— 
Did  not  thy  spirit  ever  IiH 

Th«  trun  ol  mine  to  Hesrea  I 

*Now  be  thou  strong!    Oh !  kiiew  we  uot 

Our  path  mutft  leaJ  to  this  f 
A  shsiiov  and  a  trembling  s-tll 

Were  mingled  with  our  bitss  ; 
We^:i^hled  our  young  hearts  wbeu  siocaf 

\V  ere  dark  upon  the  sk  v, 
lu  TiilL,  de'p  knovledfe  uftlieii  usk 

To  suder  and  to  die  ! 

*  Be  strong-;  I  !tr  ■  ■  ■    -  :e 

Of  this,  niT  ! 
With  the  thou,  ills. 

With  the  torr-  .1,-- 

%  spirit  'midst  ih»;  ci^vt*  tu  Ll*elU 

A  token  on  the  air. 
To  roU6«  the  %-alianl  from  repoae* 
The  fitutiu<r  I'rom  despair. 

*  Hear  ft,  and  be&i  thoa  on,  mj  love ; 

Ay,  jojouslr  endure ; 
Our  mountains  mtist  be  attars  jet. 

Inviolate  and  pure; 
There  must  our  God  be  vonliipped  ttUl 

Wiih  the  worship  of  the  free  ;-- 
Farewel! !  there's  but  one  pan^  in  death. 

One  ouly,^leaviu*  thee .' 

With  this,  may  be  compared  the  speech  of  Alcestis  in  Enripide: 
when  dying  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  under  circuiiistaneet 
adapted  to  call  forth  all  that  power  of  expressing  the  tender  emotions, 
for  which  Euripitles  has  been  thought  to  be  dislinguist^d. 

"Under  the  influence  of  religion,  we  are  acted  up<in  by  new  mo- 
tives, through  the  sense  created  within  us,  of  the  worth  of  our  fel- 
low-men. K^igion  invests  them  with  a  new  character,  strips  ofl 
the  disguise  with  which  the  accidents  of  mortality,  its  imperlections, 
weaknesses,  follies,  miseries,  and  crimes  hide  their  essential  nature 
from  our  view,  and  presents  them  before  us  with  all  the  interests 
and  capacities  of  immortal  Iteings.  Tliey  who  are  dear  to  us,  are 
worthy  of  all  love  and  self-devotion,  worthy  of  aifeciions  unlimited 
by  death  or  time.  They  are  members  with  us  of  the  imiierishable 
family  of  God,  in  whose  company  we  are  to  exist  for  ever,  and  with 
whom  our  union  will  become  more  entire,  as  we  grow  piuer  and  dis 
Interested. 

"  Thus  ^  later  days  there  has  been  a  growth  of  sentiments  and 
affections,  almost  unknown  before.  Our  better  feelings  toward  our 
fellow-meo  have  acquired  far  more  strength,  and  assumed  new  forms. 
In  other  times,  man  has  been  comparatively  an  insulated  being. 
Domestic  life,  that  life  in  which  now  almost  all  our  joys  or  sorrows 
are  centred,  was  scarcely  known  to  the  ancients;  and  has  had  but 
a  sickly  and  artificial  existence  even  in  modern  ages,  through  the 
operation  of  false  notions  of  domestic  government  and  discipline,  and 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parents  ami  children. 
Religion,  by  teaching  us  justly  lo  estimate  what  is  truly  excellent  in 
our  nature,  what  is  intellectual,  moral,  and  ever-enduring,  has  given 
to  woman  the  rank  to  which  she  is  entitled.  It  has  made  her  the 
friend  of  man  ;  and  our  feelings  are  in  harmony  with  the  poet  when 
ue  speaks  of 

'A  perfect  woman,  ncbty  plann't] 
To  warn,  to  cumfurt,  lua  commaDa 
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AnJ  yet  a  spirit  stitl  and  bnVht 
With  sonieiinag  oi'ai*  ai>p-#l  li-jhu' 

But  man  has  never  regarded  woman  with  respect  and  true  love,  ex 
cept  so  far  as  he  has  regardeil  her  as  a  spiritual  and  immortal  being 
Without  this,  no  conception  cane.xist  of  that  iiweparalile  union  which 
blends  all  the  interests  and  atfectiotis  of  one  Iteing  with  those  of  an- 
other. The  poetry  of  the  ancients  that  expresses  any  sentiments  to- 
ward the  female  sex  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  the  grossest  kind, 
sensual,  coarse,  indecent,  brutal.  We  can  pick  out  only  a  few  p;is 
gages  from  the  mass,  which  shadow  forth  any  thing  like  real  affec 
tion.  The  same  character  has  continued  to  cleave  to  much  of  our 
modern  poetry,  rendering  it  at  once  pernicious  and  disgusting,  but 
wherever  the  power  of  true  religion  has  been  felt,  there  woman,  more 
disinterested,  more  pure,  and  more  moral  than  man,  has  exerted  a 
constant  influence  to  raise  the  character  of  society.  Where  it  has 
rot  been  felt,  woman  has  been  treated  as'  a  mere  creature  of  this 
earth,  an  object  only  of  sensual  passion,  courted,  wronged,  and  in- 
sulted; her  character  has  sunk,  and  the  infeiaion  of  the  evil  has 
soread  itself  every  where.  It  would  oe  dithcult,  in  as  few  words,  to 
suggest  to  a  reflecting  mind,  a  more  melancholy  picture  of  the  state 
of  society  at  Athens,  than  that  of  which  .Aristotle  atfirds  us  a  glimpse 
in  a  short  passage  of  his  '  Art  of  Poetry,'  where  he  remarks  with 
his  usual  brevity  and  dryness,  that  'the  manners  (character)  of  a 
woman  or  slave  may  be  good  ;  though  in  general  perhaps,  women 
are  rather  bad  than  good,  and  slaves  altogether  bad.'*  Where  wo- 
men are  thus  estimated,  the  domestic  charities,  our  best  school  of 
virtue,  cannot  e.tist:  those  aflTections  which  are  at  once  the  gentlest 
and  the  strongest  have  no  place;  nor  will  there  be  any  true  refine- 
ment, nor  quick  and  generous  feeling  in  the  intercourse  between  uian 
and  man.  The  first  and  strongest  link  in  the  chain  of  human  sym- 
pathy is  wanting. 

"  When  Jesus  Christ  pronounced  these  words,  '  What  God  haa 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  assundcr,'  he  laid  down  the  fimda- 
mcntal  law  of  human  civilisation.  iJut  it  would  have  been  impossi 
ble  to  render  marriage  the  most  solemn  and  iiidissoluhle  of  cimiiex- 
tions,  if  his  religion  had  not  at  the  same  time  restored  to  wimian  the 
character  designed  for  her  by  nature,  and  raised  her  to  that  plac" 
she  now  holds,  wherever  the  truths  he  taught  have  had  somewhat 
of  their  proper  influence. 

"  When  the  feelings  that  give  sanctity  to  marriage  are  wanting,  the 
parental  atfectiims  operate  but  feebly.  The  new-born  child,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  a  gift  and  a  tru.st  from  God,  a  new  creature  with 
whom  we  have  become  for  ever  connected,  and  a  living  bond  of  com- 
mon interest  to  strengthen  the  union  of  its  parents,  is  either  loi^iked 
at,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  present  encumbrance,  or  on  the  other,  as  a 
probable  future  support.  The  whole  history  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  the  ancients  establishes  this  truth.  What  must  have  been 
the  state  of  parental  affection  among  those  who  practised  and  tole- 
rated the  destruction  of  infants  as  a  conimcm  custom  7  The  absence 
of  such  aflfection  is  not  to  lie  estimated  by  the  number  of  victims  to 
that  custom,  but  ly  the  fact  of  its  being  generally  viewed  with  hcr- 
ror  or  reprobation.  It  was  a  shocking  trait  of  barbarity  in  '.he  thu 
racter  of  the  elder  Cato,  that  he  recommended  that  worn  out  and 
disabled  slaves  should  be  exposed  to  perish  ;  but  an  exposure  more 
inhuman,  which  showed  that  man  had  lost  even  the  feelings  of  the 

•  "  What  Aristotle  savE,"  observes  his  able  translator,  Mr.  Twining-,  "  is,  1  fear, 
:>ut  too  cunt'orniable  to  liie  manner  in  which  the  ancients  usually  speak  of  the  sex  in 
general.  At  least  he  is  certainly  consistent  with  himselT:  witness  the  following  very 
curious  character  of  w^utnen  in  'his  *  History  of  Animals  '  which  I  ffive  the  reader  by 
no  means  for  his  asserit,  but  for  his  womler  or  his  diversion."  Mr.  Twinin^'s  re- 
narks  sufficiently  imply  of  what  nature  this  character  is,  and  we  forbear  to  quote  it. 
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lower  animals,  was  constantly  ening  do,  and  was  enjoined,  under 
certain  circumstances,  both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  a  law  of  their 
imagined  republic.  There  is' a  t'amnus  saying  in  one  of  the  come- 
dies of  Terence,  which  has  been  often  quoied  as  a  fine  expression  ot 
philanthropy;  Homo  sun.  kumani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.*  It  is 
out  into  the  mouth  of  a  man  whose  wife  is  afterwards  represented 
as  in  fear  betore  hira,  because  she  had  not  destroyed  her  female  in- 
fant as  he  had  commanded,  but  given  it  a  chance  for  preservation  by 
aiusing  it  to  be  exposed  alive.  Maternal  love  cannot  be  wholly  ex- 
tinguished; but  it  is  the  glow  of  modern  feelins  only  which  pours 
Its  beantv  over  the  following  lines,  to  which  nothing  parallel  can  be 
found  in  the  poets  of  Greece  or  Rome,  though  Mrs.  Uemans  aposlro 
phizes  the  Elysium  of  their  imagining. 

Ca'.m,  on  its  /eaf-strewn  bier, 
Uiifike  a  fifi  of  iixLure  lo  decav, 
T<->o  ro«e-Ttke  still,  too  beautitut,  too  dear, 
Tb«  cbiM  ai  rest  twiore  tbe  motiier  iajr, 

£Va  so  to  pass  away. 
With  its  bright  smile!  l^ljtsiam  wbat  Ttrt  tkou 
To  her,  who  wept,  o'er  tliat  young  sluinb«rer*s  brovf 

•r„  ,..  I,,,!,.  -..  ><.>me,  green  Ian<l  I 
For  th^  n  her  bosoro  gone, 

With  ..  .  ;ust  opening  in  i\»  hand, 

AuU  a--  /tits  atiii  dreams  uukuoWD, 

Wi::  :r..  ;,i  is;  r>r  ete  shone 
Like  spnnf'ft  drst  wakening !  but  that  light  was  past; — 
Where  went  the  >lew-drop  swept  before  5m  bimai  t* 

'' The  ancient  popular  faith  was  indeed  destitute  of  consolation  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  those  associations  which  shed  a  holy  light 
round  an  infant,  such  consolation  is  less  needed.  Even  the  luuntain 
of  maternal  atfeclion  tlows  with  but  a  scanty  and  iniemipted  stream. 

"  Thus  religion,  by  making  man  of  more  worth  to  man.  and  by 
strengthening  our  assurance  in  each  other's  syniprithy  and  virtue, 
has  called  forth  atTections  which  lay  folded  up  in  our  nature,  or  had 
put  forth  only  a  stinted  growth.  The  finer  prcNluctions  of  modern 
poetr>-  are  colored  tliroughout  with  expressions  of  their  beauty  and 
strength.  Moral  qualities,  good  or  bad,  as  they  exist  in  men,  un- 
formed directly  or  indirectly  by  religion,  owe  their  strength  princi 
pally  to  impulse  and  passion,  or  depend,  like  the  inconsistent  hospi 
lalit'y  of  the  .Arab,  or  the  pride  of  the  Roman,  on  what  he  thought 
the  glory  of  his  countrj-,  upon  prejudices,  which  spring  partly  from 
generous  feelings  and  partly  from  selfish  regards,  and  are  made  strong 
and  binding  upon  the  individual  by  universal  consent.  It  is  only 
when  quickened  by  religious  sentiment,  that  the  human  character 
displays  all  its  com^'icated  variety  of  feelings.  Then  atiections, 
which  had  before  seemed  almost  powerless,  become  essential  ele- 
ments of  our  being.  Associations,  till  then  unknown,  link  together 
their  invisible  chains ;  and  the  feeling  with  which  they  thrill  us 
when  touched,  presents  a  new  phenomenon  in  our  nature.  The 
love  of  our  youthful  home  may  seem  to  us  an  universal  sentiment, 
likely  to  appear  in  the  poetry  of  all  times ;  yet  how  little  reference 
lo  it  do  we  find  in  any  poetry  before  our  own  age,  and  especiajly  ho\« 
tilUc  reference,  like  the  following,  to  its  moral  power  ? 

***HasC  thou  come  «*th  \i-jt  heart  oftbT  chJUhood  back  t 
Tlie  free,  tha  pure,  the  kind  ?  ** 
~So  iiiurmurM  the  i.jtt*  in  my  homeward  track. 
As  iliey  play*d  to  the  moancaui-vind. 

"  Hath  thj  loul  been  true  to  ira  early  lore  t  "• 

VVhi9perM  my  natire  streams; 
**  liath  ibc  spirit,  nursed  amidsl  hill  and  groTe, 

Still  revered  it»  first  high  dreams  t  **  *  iLC. 


I  am  a  man :  whatever  cuncerus  other  nieii,  I  think  my  ( 
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"  It  is  under  the  continued  influence  of  Cliristianity  however  !m 
perfect  that  influence  may  liave  been,  that  the  human  character 
which  had  before  manifested  itself  partially  and  irregularly  in  the 
rudeness  and  inconsistency  of  its  elementary  passions,  has  begun  to 
struggle  towards  its  full  development.  It  has  become  alive  to  feel- 
ings, and  is  putting  forth  powers,  which  belong  to  its  immortal  na- 
ture. We  may  prceive  this  unfolding  of  man  in  the  very  structure 
of  language,  which,  enlarged  as  it  has  been  with  new  terms,  yet 
presents  so  imperfect  a  means  for  expressing  the  different  qualities 
and  shades  of  character,  and  the  modes  and  combinations  of  feelinj. 
The  study  of  human  nature  has  thus  become  a  science  of  far  more 
interest  and  complexity.  Many  forms  of  character  now  appear,  that 
belong  to  no  period  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  preceding  that 
to  which  we  have  arrived.  To  the  eye  of  (he  poet,  man  presents 
himself  in  new  as|)ects  of  strength  and  weakness  in  mullirortu  rela- 
tions to  the  tinile  and  the  intinite,  and  witli  all  the  variety  of  senti- 
ments resulting  from  the  change  in  liis  prospects  and  ho|ies.  He  is 
now  'a  traveller  between  life  and  death  ;'  his  highest  interests  con- 
nect him  with  tlie  boundless,  the  unearthly,  and  the  mysterious ; 
with  all  that  has  most  power  to  alTect  the  imagination,  and  exeitn 
the  strongest  and  deejKist  feelings.  It  is  only  through  his  relations 
to  God  and  eternity,  that  man  becomes  an  exhausiless  subject  of 
high  poetry.  When  thus  viewed,  his  ruined  home  may  be  repeopled 
with  thought  and  images  such  as  tliese  : 

*Thoii  hast  heard  many  sounds,  thou  hearth, 

Deserted  now  by  all! 
Voices  ai  eve  here  met  in  minh, 

Which  eve  may  Me*er  recall. 
Voutti*s  buoyant  step,  and  woman's  tone. 

And  childhood's  lau^liin^  -.'lee. 
And  song'  and  prayer  have  alt  been  known, 

Hearth  of  the  dead !  to  thee. 

•Tlioii  hast  heard  blessings  fondly  poured 

Upon  the  iiirant  head. 
As  It  in  every  fervent  word 

The  living  soul  were  shed. 
Thon  hast  seen  partings.-  s  ich  as  bear 

The  bloom  from  life  away,— 
Al<^«!  for  love  in  changeful  air. 

Where  nought  beloved  can  stay  I '  &:.c. 

The  recognition  of  the  higher  relations  of  man  has  given  a  char 
acteristic  to  modern  poetry,  particularly  English  poetry,  through 
which  it  has  peculiar  power  over  the  heart.  Expressions  and  des- 
criptions of  human  sullering,  instead  of  depressing  us  with  mulan 
i:holy,  Iwcome  sublime  or  touching,  when  that  suffering  is  brought 
into  direct  or  indirecf  contrast  with  man's  nature  and  hopes  tis  an 
immortal  being,  or  is  represented  as  calling  into  exercise  those  vir- 
tues which  can  exist  in  such  a  being  alone.  There  is  no  pathos  in 
the  mere  lamentations  of  an  indiviilual  over  his  own  particular  hit 
or  over  the  condition  of  a  race  to  which  he  feels  it  an  uiihappinesi 
to  belong.  There  is  nothing  that  excites  any  tender  or  elevatinf 
.'Seeling  in  such  verses  as  the  following  from  an  ancient  poet  :- 

*  Is  there  a  man  just,  honest,  nobly  born  7 
Malice  shall  hunt  him  down.     Does  wealth  attend  him  T 
Trouble  is  hard  behind.    Conscience  direct  1 
Beggary  is  at  his  heels.  •  * 

•  *  •  *        Account  that  day 

Which  brings  no  new  mischance,  a  day  m(  reel. 
For  what  is  man  }  What  matter  is  he  made  of  7 
How  born  T  What  is  he,  and  what  shal,  he  be  ? 
What  an  unnatural  parent  is  this  world* 
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To  focter  none  but  Tillaini.  and  destroy 
AB  who  an  ben<f«eioi4  lo  mankuul  "  * 

'  The  sufferings  tn  which  we  are  here  exposed  cease  to  be  a  sot 
ject  that  leads  to  any  grateful  or  ennobling  state  of  mind,  when 
man  regards  the  pleasures  of  this  lile  as  his  only  good.  Among  the 
ancient  poets,  the  contemplation  of  its  evils,  when  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tance, is  associated  with  sentiments  simply  disheartening,  or  alto- 
gether superficial  and  trifling.  Let  us  take  for  example  a  famous  ode 
of  Horace.    It  begins . — 

'  Etaeu !  fusees,  Poiiunir,  Pottarne, 
Labuntur  anni;  nee  pieiax  mormra 
Kufii  el  innanii  •euec'.c 
Aderet,  indomiuequ*  morti.  t 
It  ends : 

*  Abanmet  hsics  CacntMi  dignior, 
Semu  eentmn  clanbus ;  el  men 
Tinget  naTimentnm  •apmo 
Poatineum  patiofe  ocoia.'  t 

"  Xo  modem  poet  would,  or  rather  could,  construct  vei  jes  after 
this  fashion. 

"  It  is  in  representations  of  the  triumph  of  our  immortal  nature 
over  the  ills  of  mortality,  of  the  patience  with  which  they  are  borne, 
of  the  power  by  which  ihey  are  overcome — in  one  wore",  of  the  moral 
qualities  which  suffering  alone  brings  into  action,  and  in  those  touches 
that  awaken  our  best  and  tenderest  affections  for  the  sulierings  of 
others,  especially  the  innocent  and  helpless,  that  the  sources  of  the 
highest  pjtthos  are  to  be  found.  All  that  is  morally  sublime  springs 
upward  from  our  severer  trials  :  and  then,  only  when  man  feels  the 
nobleness  of  his  nature.  Present  the  calamity  nakedly  to  our  view, 
and  its  contemplation  is  merely  distressing;  picture  it  in  connection 
with  some  effort  of  virtue,  and  a  glory  is  spread  over  the  whole,  la 
the  fall  of  dWssas  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  (not  one  of  the  most  remarka 
ble  of  her  productions,)  a  young  officer,  full  of  the  thoughts  of  bis 
home  and  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  years,  is  represented  as  surprised 
and  massacred  by  his  enemies.  The  simple  narrative  of  such  a 
death  naturally  excites  painful  emotion,  but  this  emotion  is  so  wholly 
overborne,  as  but  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  exaltation  of  feel- 
ing produced  by  the  concluding  vetoes : 

'••Silence!**  in  uiuier-iones  they  cry — 
••  No  whisper— not  a  breath  I 
Tbe  mmumI  dnat  wama  thy  comrades  Di«li 

Shall  aeoiAoce  thee  to  death  !** 
-Sidl,  at  the  bayonet *a  point  he  auxid. 
And  atroof  to  meet  the  l>k>w ; 
And  ahoatedT  'miilat  bu  nufainf  Uood, 

••  Arm,  ami,  Aoreri^iie !  the  foe  !** 
Tbe  nir,  tbe  tramp,  tbe  bn^le-caU, 

Ue  heard  their  tumults  zrow; 
Aud  aenl  his  dyiuf  voice  tbroun  all,- 
"  Auversiu,  Amtrpie  I  ike  foe  P* ' 

*  Tbe  orinnu  is  ascribed  to  Sotades.  See  Cumberland's  "  OtwerTer."  No.  147. 
Cumberland  says,  **  There  is  a  melancboly  ffraudeur  in  these  sentiments,  jrith  m 
Hmpliciiy  of  expression,  which  prore  lo  us  that  these  authors  (the  Greek  coaie 
vniers)  occaHooally  diver^d  from  tbe  ray  spirit  of  comedy  into  passages  not  aaif 
ol'  ibe  most  serious,  but  sublimesi  cast.*'  Cumberland  :s  oue  of  those  critics  «Im 
ban  rr^rded  ibemselTes  as  prtsileged  in  wtitinf  any  aen  of  laudaioiy  -rrn-isn 
about    tie  ancient  poets. 

t  Alas !  my  Frieod,  the  rapid  years 
Are  ^udin^  on;  no  prayers  delay 
Approaebins'  wrinkles,  tn,  and  te'nrs. 
Or  wicst  nnom  death's  dl-cooquerin;  sway. 
X  With  wise  ynur  hundred  locks  secure. 
Some  wonbier  beir  yoin  Boors  will  stain, 
lavish  of  drau^its  more  rich  and  pure 
Than  OUT  hich  pciesi*  are  worn  to  dna. 
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"We  may  compare  the  poem  just  quoted,  with  a  passage  from 
Virgil,  which  refers  to  circumstances  somewhat  similar,  and  has  been 
praised  as  very  pathetic,  in  the  episode  of  Nisus  and  Kuryalus,  where 
Nisus  perceives  that  Euryalus  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hi3  foes, 
and  is  just  about  to  be  slain. 

Turn  vero,  exterrilus,  ftmena, 
Condamat  Ni^us ;  iiec  se  celare  teiiebris 
Ampiius,  aut  tanium  poiuit  perferre  ilolorem  * 
"  Me,  me,  ad^um  qui  feci.  In  me  convertite  temimi 
O  Rutuli!  mea  fraus  oiniiis:  niliil  isle  nee  aiisiu. 
Nee  potnit ;  cslum  hoc  el  conscia  sidera  tesior. 
Tamum  infeliceninimium  dilexit  ainicum.** 
Talia  dicta  dabai  -  sed  vinbus  eiisis  adactus 
Transabiu  cosias.* 

"  However  conspicuous  such  a  passage  may  be  in  an  ancient  poet 
it  would  not,  we  believe,  be  regarded  with  great  admiration  in  a 
modern. 

"  In  one  of  Miss  Kdfieworth's  little  stories  for  children,  which  arn 
far  better  worth  reading  than  most  books  lor  grown  |)ei)ple,  sht  says 
of  the  cottage  of  some  poor  woman,  that  j'f  was  as  clean  as  misery 
could  make  it.  There  is  a  pathos  in  these  few  wonis,  not  unusual  in 
her  writings,  but  such  as  we  can  find  in  but  a  scanty  number  of  wri- 
ters before  our  own  age.  It  has  not  been  well  understood,  that  the 
indirect  expressions  of  suffering  arc  far  more  powerful  than  the  di- 
rect, and  that  we  are  much  more  atfecled  by  suppressed,  than  by  un 
restrained  emotion.  In  but  little  of  the  poetry  of  past  times  is  there 
any  trace  of  quickness  or  delicacy  of  perception  in  regard  to  the 
modes  or  exi>ressions  of  human  feeling  and  passion  ;  for  man  himself 
had  not  become  sufficiently  refined  for  the  exercise  of  such  observa- 
tion. Plato  objects  to  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  that 
ihey  degraded  men's  minds  by  representing  their  heioes,  when  suf- 
fering, as  pouring  forth  long  lamentations,  singing  their  sorrows,  and 
beating  their  breasts.  So  far  as  they  did  so,  there  was  nothing  pa- 
thetic in  their  writings.  Who  indeed,  in  modern  times,  was  ever 
able  to  imagine  himself  aftected  by  the  sorrows  of  Achilles  for  the 
leath  of  Patroclus,  or  those  of  his  mother,  Thetis,  in  consequence  7 

"  From  the  want  of  sentiment  and  of  moral  associations,  the  de- 
icriptive  language  of  the  ancient  poets  is.  in  general,  scanty  and  poor. 
.'I  is  for  the  most  part  drawn  immediately  from  the  i)erceptions  oi 
.he  seni'ss,  and  has  little  to  do  with  the  invisible  feelings  and  images, 
of  which  outward  things  become  the  symbols  to  a  reflecting  niinu. 
It  rarely  gives  them  a  moral  being  ;  its  epithets  are  seldom  iiimgina- 
tive  ;  it  paints  to  the  eye ;  it  calls  up  recollections  of  bodily  rest  and 
pleasure  ;  but  it  does  not  often  address  the  heart. 

"  Hoidce  begins  one  of  his  odes  thus  : — 

Videe,  ut  ulta  Mel  nive  candidnm 
Soracte;  nee  Jam  stisiineanl  unuii 
Sylva:  laboraiiles,  geluque 
Flumiiia  coiisiiieritil  acuio  I** 

•'  The  epithets  white  mountain,  deep  snow,  sharp  frost,  are  all  ta- 
ken without  addition  immediately  from  the  perception  of  the  senses  ; 
nor,  onsidering  the  common  prosaic  use  of  laboro,  in  a  similar  sense, 
is  the  epithet  laboring  much  more  poetical  ;  yet  the  passage  is  as 
striking  of  its  kind  as  most  that  may  be  found  in  Latin  poe:ry.  The 
lines  are  thus  rendered  by  Dryden. 

*  Behold  yon  mounlain's  hoary  height 

Made  lii^her  wiih  new  mouius  ut  snow  ; 
Ag:ani  beliold  Ihe  winlerS  weight 

Oppress  Ihe  laboring^  woods  below, 
And  streams  with  icy  tellers  bound 
BenuinbM  and  crampM  to  solid  ^ronn'^ 


'  8m  how  Siiracte  stands  white  wilh  deep  snow  ;  the  labnrinjf  woods  cannot   b*U 
tp  under  tiieir  luait,  and  the  streams  are  stopped  hy  the  sharp  trosi. 
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D^y-flec  was  not  eminent  for  his  love  of  nature  or  jtower  of  d»- 
•  cribir.^  its  beauties ;  and  a  poet  of  livelier  perceptions  would  hardly 
ha\e  chansed  the  name  of  Soracte  for  the  faint  generalization,  '  yon 
iDOuntain ;'  yet  something  of  the  difference  which  we  wish  to  point 
nut  between  ancient  and  modern  poetry,  is  here  perceptible.  Let  us 
take  from  Mrs.  Hemans  an  example  of  the  richly  imaginative  char- 
acter of  that  of  later  times.  We  will  give  the  beginning  of  the  ver- 
ses in  which  she  describes  herself  as  reading  in  an  arbor,  '  The  Tal- 
ismau'  of  Scott.  A  particular  interest  attaches  to  them  from  the  cir- 
':umstance,  that  in  the  best  portrait  o*"  her  she  is  represented  in  thi« 
real  or  imaginary  situation. 

*  There  v«re  thick  leares  above  me  ami  arounJ, 

AnU  tuw  sveetsi^fas,  tike  ;ho>e  ol  cfaiMhuod**  s>ep« 
AniKlsl  iheir  dimiiess,  aii,l  a  fittul  count! 

As  of  ton  fchowere  on  vater;  dark  and  deep 
L.-IV  the  oak  shadows  o*er  the  turf,  so  still 
rtiey  seem'd  but  pictured  glooms  :  a  hidden  riil 
Made  music,  such  as  haunts  us  in  a  dream, 
Uitder  the  iVrii  tufts  :  and  a  tender  ^leam 
Of  sofi  jreen  li^ht,  as  by  the  * iowworra  shed. 

Came  po"jrin*  thronjh  the  woTeo  beech-Jvoug-hs  down. 
And  steep'd  the  ma^tc'pa'e  wherein  1  read 

Of  roTal  chi'alrT  aad  old  renown, 
A  tale  of  Palesune.*— Meatiw^bile  the  t>ce 

Swept  past  roe  with  a  tmte  of  stunmer  hours, 

A  drowsy  bu^le,  wafting  thoughts  of  fiower^ 
Blue  skies,' and  amber  sunfthine  ;  brif  htty  free. 
On  filmy  wings  ;  the  purple  drayoti-iy 
S^ot  filancing  like  a  fairy  JaTclin  by  ; 
Auil  a  sweet  Toice  of  sorrow  told  the  dell 

Where  sat  the  lone  wood-pigeon.' 

"  Every  subject  becomes  rich  iu  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  tl  e 
mind  by  which  it  is  contemplated.  The  intellectual  light  that  shines 
upon  it  gives  it  its  colors.  Deficient  as  the  ancient  p<»ets  were  in  so 
many  sources  of  thought  and  teeline  that  exist  in  miKlern  times,  they 
discover  as  imperfect  a  sensibility  to  most  of  the  other  pleasures  of 
a  refined  taste,  as  to  those  derived  from  the  objects  of  nature.  There 
IS  to  be  found,  for  instance,  in  their  works,  scarcely  a  single  passage, 
perhaps  not  one  in  which  the  power  of  music,  as  blending  in  inti- 
mate union  sensible  and  intellectual  ple;isures.  is  described  with 
strong  expression :  yet  what  a  treasury  oi  glowing  images  and  stil 
emn  thoughts  this  subject  has  opened  to  modern  poets.  \Ve  need  not 
quote  for  illustration  Mrs.  Heman's  Triumphant  Music. 

•'  Through  our  strong  sympathy  with  our  fellow  men.  we  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  in  the  ruins  that  recall  it  to 
our  thoughts,  and  in  the  histories  which  have  come  down  to  us.  oi 
rather  in  those  histories  as  fashioned  anew  by  our  imagination,  eflEic- 
ing  and  softening,  filling  up  the  riule  outline,  and  coloring  and  em- 
bellishing at  pleasive.  In  proportion  as  we  have  a  more  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  which  man  is  capable,  so 
man,  as  such,  h«comes  more  an  object  of  our  regard.  In  t<x>king 
back  through  the  obscurity  of  time,  the  depravity  that  would  have 
shocked  us,  if  forced  upon  our  observation,  is  parlitlly  lost  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  bright  traits  of  character  shine  out  more  distinctly. 
The  dead  of  past  ages  are  regardeil  with  something  of  the  same  ten- 
derness that  we  feel  toward  the  dead  whom  we  have  known.  .At 
least  we  consent  for  a  time  to  sacrifice  our  philosophy  to  an  illusion, 
aud  instead  of  the  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  of  history,  whose  only 
laarked  chancteristics  were  Inxlily  strength  and  brutal  hariiihood, 
with  those  few  gleams  of  gixnlness  which  nothing  but  the  grossest 
sensuality  can  utterly  extinguish,  we  consent  for  a  time  to  take  Iha 

••'  Palej'int    -Tales  of  the  Cnisi  leri." 
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Richard  of  Scott's  Tvanhoe ;  or  in  fancying  the  Augustan  age,  art 
Willing  to  forget  that  it  took  its  name  from 

'  him  who  murder'd  Tully, 
That  cold  villam,  Octavms.' 

"Conformably  to  the  laws  of  our  better  nature,  our  imagination  is 
most  readily  attracted  by  what  >s  most  excellent  in  man.  While 
viewing  a  beautiful  tract  of  country  with  which  we  are  not  familiar, 
we  can  hardly  refrain  from  idealizing  its  supiiosed  inhabitants,  and 
giving  them  somewhat  of  a  [wetical  character,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
character  agreeable  to  our  best  feelings.  So  it  is  in  casting  our  view 
over  past  ages.  Our  sympathies  are  excited  for  the  hopes  and  fears, 
and  the  virtues,  such  as  they  were,  of  those  who  have  lost  all  powei 
to  injure  ;  and  we  may  even  fashion  dim  images  of  what  they  now 
are,  as  existing  somewhere  in  the  creation  of  God,  divested,  |)erhaps, 
of  the  evil  that  clung  to  them  on  earth.  The  idea  of  that  moral  pu- 
rificatidn  and  development,  which,  we  l)elieve,  is  continually  going 
on  in  the  universe,  may  thus  mingle  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
p;ist.  It  is  in  transferring  us  into  a  world  in  which  grateful  imagina- 
tions are  blended  with  truth,  and  the  harshness  of  present  reality  is 
shut  out,  that  the  poetic  interest  of  antiijuity  principally  consists. 

"  Of  this,  modern  poetry  and  tiction  have  abundantly  availed  them- 
selves. But  though  a  shadowy  antiquity  lay  as  a  background  to 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  yet  it  was  rarely  resorted  to  by  the 
ancient  poets  as  a  source  of  pleiising  or  solenm  emotions.  To  them 
the  remoter  ages  were  little  more  than  a  desert  abounding  with 
monstrous  fictions,  with  licentious  and  savage  divinities,  half-brutal 
demigods,  and  heroes,  and  chiefs  hardly  human,  whose  fabulous 
deeds  and  sufferings  present  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  our 
sense  of  beauty.  In  the  period  following,  history  assumed  at  least 
an  air  of  truth,  and  men  appeared  on  the  stage  with  human  feelings, 
passions,  and  virtues.  But  in  looking  back  u|>on  their  earlier  history, 
the  ancients  seem  to  have  felt  but  slightly  those  peculiar  sentiments 
and  trains  of  feeling,  which  the  contemplation  of  antiquity  now 
awakens  in  our  breasts.  In  no  ancient  poet  is  there  a  celebration  of 
a  hero  of  his  country  to  be  compared  with  Mrs.  Ilemans's  lines  on 
the  Scottish  patriot,  Wallace,  beginning 

■  Rest  with  the  brave,  whose  names  belong 
To  the  high  sanctity  of  soii^.' 

There  is  no  appeal  to  the  deeds  of  their  fathers  equal  to  her  Spanish 
war-song, — 

'  Flin^  forth  the  proud  banner  of  Leon  a^ain 
Let  the  high  word  '  CattiW  go  resouiidiiig  through  Spain.'— 

No  poetic  conception  of  antiquity  is  to  be  found  resembling  the  in 
troduction  of  her  '  Cathedral  Hymn,' — 

•A  dim  and  mighty  minster  of  old  time, 
A  temple  shadowy  with  remembrances 
or  the  majestic  past.' 

And  above  all,  there  is  nothing  so  morally  ennobling,  so  adapted  tc 
raise  the  character  of  a  people,  as  the  verses  by  which  she  has  con 
ferred  a  great  obligation  on  our  country,  her  'Pilgrim  Fathers.' 

"  But,  besitle  the  advantages  afforded  to  a  modern  poet  by  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  improvement  of  our  race,  which  it  has  been  prm- 
cipally  our  object  to  point  out,  there  are  others  at  which  we  may 
glance.  He  may  look  back  over  many  ages,  and  around  u|)on  all 
couHtries,  and  acquaint  himself  with  man,  as  he  has  existed  and  es 
isis  under  circumstances  the  most  dissimilar.  He  may  possess  him 
Mlfof  all  that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  has  been  gathered 
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hom  long  experience,  and  wide  observation,  and  multiplied  opportu- 
nities of  comparison.  He  may,  like  Southey,  construct  poems,  as 
wild  and  wondrous,  and  as  morally  beautiful  as  'Thalaba,'  or  as 
rich  with  barbaric  splendor  as  'The  Curse  of  Kehama,'  from  the 
rude  materials  of  Arabian  fiction  or  Hindoo  mythology.  The  trea- 
sures of  learning  and  science,  so  poor  in  ancient  times,  have,  through 
succeeding  ages,  been  accumuhiting  to  furnish  him  with  thoughts, 
illustrations,  and  images.  Our  conceptions  are  enlarged,  our  views 
raised,  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  universe  has  been  continu- 
ally o(iening  to  the  view  of  man,  and  know  ledge  unfolding  her  ever- 
lengthening  scroll,  of  which  the  ancients  had  scarcely  read  the  first 
lines.  It  was  a  dream,  ridiculed  by  Plato.*  of  the  estravagant  ad- 
mirers of  Houier,  that  all  human  and  divine  learning  was  to  be  found 
in  his  writings.  , 

'•  In  the  nature  of  things  art  is  progressive ;  its  theory  and  practice 
are  gradually  better  undersio<jd.  errors  are  discovered  and  corrected, 
new  objects  of  attainment  proposed,  and  visions  of  higher  excellence 
revealed  to  the  mind  ;  and  thus  we  may  believe,  thai  the  character, 
principles,  purposes,  and  means  of  poetry  are  now  comprehended 
more  justly  than  they  were  in  former  times. 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  that  in  perlection  of  language,  at  least,  the 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  must  remain  unsur()assed.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  we  are  qualified  to  pronounce  this  judg- 
ment in  their  favor.  The  harmonious  flow  of  articulate  sounds  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  particularly  in  the  Latin,  is  not  to  be 
readily  attained  in  some  of  the  principal  languages  of  literary  Eu- 
rope. But  if  we  speak  of  poetical  beauty  of  expression  and  harmony 
of  thought,  we  must  recollect,  that  it  is'necessary  to  be  acquaintetl 
with  the  train  of  shadowy  associations  which  follow  the  direct 
meaning  of  a  poetical  word,  before  we  can  determine  that  word  to  be 
well  chosen.  But  such  acquaintance  implies  an  intimate  .vhowledge 
of  the  tise  of  language  and  of  the  state  of  mind  in  those  addressed, 
which,  as  reg;»rds  the  poetry  of  the  ancients,  it  is  verj-  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, and.  in  many  particulars,  impossible,  yet  withou',  which  wo 
are  liable  to  fall  into  great  mistakess,  and  may  often  be  eft  in  much 
oncertainty.    Take,  for  example,  the  line, — 

*  Quadrupedante  ou'j-em  toaiLU  quatil  uc^ula  campum.^t 

(t  has  been  admired  from  the  consonance  of  the  sound  with  the 
■case.  We  understand  the  epithet  ;>«tri3  to  mean  dusty, — the  dusty 
plain  ;  bat  this  epithet  is  elsewhere  applied  to  a  rich,  mellow  soil, 
easily  broken  up,  or  to  a  sandy  plain.  According  to  either  of  these 
uses,  it  is  apparently  an  epithet  unsuitable  from  its  associations  to  be 
^ven  to  a  field  described  as  shaken  and  resounding  with  the  tramp- 
ling of  a  body  of  horse.  As  respects,  likewise,  the  epithet  quadrupt- 
dans,  we  may  doubt  whether  any  modem  critic  can  explain  why 
qajuirvpedante  sonitu  is  more  poetical  in  Virgil,  than  its  equivalent, 
*  the  sound  of  quadrupeds,'  would  be  in  a  modem  poet,  if  used  to  ex- 
press the  sound  of  horses. 
"  Let  us  tske  another  example : 

•Pastor  cum  trakertt  per  frtu  uaribuf 
Idxjt  Heleoam  perfijua  hospnam.  *  ( 

*  De  Republic*,  I  jb.  x.  p.  £88,  tq. 
t "  Repeated  peaU  of  sbocta  are  heard  anmnd : 
The  netjrhiu^  coursers  answer  to  Uie  soutw]. 
And  shake  vith  homy  hoofs  the  auhd ground.** — JhydtM* 
Loud  shouu  arise  -  the  lhunderin|r  coursers  boiuid 
Throogfa  clouds  of  ditst,  and  paw  the  trerablin;  groawl."— Ktt 
t^hen  the  perfidious  shepherd  me  iearinj  avoy,  in  Idsan  ships  thnM^  oar 
Ik*  seu,  Ucleu,  the  sriie  of  his  liost  —. 
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"Why  is  the  word  traheret  used,  which,  as  employed  elsewhere, 
would  imply  the  taking  away  of  Helen  against  her  will  1  Does  it  re- 
fer to  one  version  of  the  story  according  to  which  Paris  did  bear  hel 
away  by  force  1  Were  this  the  case,  one  would  naturally  expect, 
considering  the  reproachful  and  denunciatory  character  of  the  ode, 
to  find  that  idea  brought  out  more  distinctly.  Is  it  intended  to  express 
the  reluctance  with  which,  though  yielding  to  her  love  for  Paris,  she 
left  her  husband  and  her  home  1  This  conception  is  too  refined  for  an 
ancient  poet  to  trust  to  its  being  made  apparent  by  so  light  a  to'.ich,  li 
Indeed  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  entered  his  mind.  Was  traheret 
then  intended,  by  its  associations  with  an  act  of  violence,  to  denote 
the  rapidity  and  fear  of  the  flight  of  Paris  f  Or  was  it  merely  em- 
ployed abusively,  to  use  a  technical  term,  only  with  reference  to  a 
part  of  its  signification,  as  words  are  not  unfrequently  used  in  poetry, 
though  it  is  always  an  iuiperfcction  ? 

"Such  cases  are  very  numerous,  in  which  no  modern  reader  can 
pronounce  with  just  confidence  upon  the  character  of  the  poetical 
language  of  the  ancients.  Instances  are  frequently  occurring  in  which, 
if  we  admire  at  all,  we  must  admire  at  second  hand,  upon  trust.  The 
meaning  and  eflect  of  words  have  undergone  changes  which  it  is  of- 
ten not  easy,  and  often  not  possible,  to  ascertain  with  precision 
Even  in  our  own  language  this  is  the  case.    Shakspeare  says,— 

•  Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  Ihe  (lark 
To  cry,  HoMl  Hold  !' 

"  Here  Johnson  understands  him  as  presenting  the  ludicrous  con 
caption  of '  the  ministers  of  vengeance  peeping  through  a  blanket;' 
and  Coleridge,  as  we  see  by  his  Table-  Talk,  conjectured  that  instead 
of '  blanket,'  '  blank  height'  was  perhaps  written  by  Shakspeare.  But 
by  '  Heaven'  we  conceive  to  be  meant  not  the  ministers  of  vengeance, 
\»ut  the  lights  of  heaven ;  and  it  is  not  unpoetical  to  speak  of  the 
noon  and  stars  as  peeping  through  clouds.  With  the  wonl  '  blanket,' 
oar  associations  are  trivial  and  low ;  but  uiiderstaiid  it  merely  as 
denoting  a  thick  covering  of  darkness  which  closely  enwraps  the 
lights  of  heaven,  and  it  suits  well  to  its  place.  But  our  associations 
with  the  word  are  accidental,  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  more 
mean  in  a  blanket  than  a  sheet,  yet  none  would  object  to  the  expres- 
sion of '  a  sheet  of  light.'  The  fortunes  of  the  words  only  have  been 
different,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
considering  his  use  of  this  word,  and  the  corresponding  use  of  the 
word  rug  by  Drayton.* 

"  If  such  be  the  character  of  poetical  language,  it  is  clear  that  to 
judge  with  critical  accuracy  of  that  of  a  distant  age  or  even  a  for- 
eign land,  requires  uncnmuion  knowledge  and  discrimination,  as  well 
as  an  accunile  taste  ;  while,  unfortunately,  profound  scholarship  and 
cultivated  and  elegant  habits  of  mind,  have  very  rarely  been  united 
in  the  study  of  the  ancient  poets.  The  supposition  of  a  peculiar 
felicity  of  expression  in  their  writings  is  to  be  judged  of,  in  most 
cases,  rather  by  extrinsic  probabilities,  which  do  not  favor  it,  than  by 
any  direct  and  clear  evidence  of  it  that  can  be  produced.  We  are 
very  liable  in  this  particular  to  be  biassed  by  prepossession  and  au- 
thority ;  our  imaginations  often  deceive  us ;  we  create  the  beauty 
which  we  fancy  that  we  find. 

"There  is  perhaps  no  poet,  in  whose  p-oductions  the  characteris- 
tics of  which  we  have  spoken  as  pving  a  superiority  to  the  poety  of 
later  times  over  that  which  has  preceded,  apjiear  more  strikingly  than 
in  those  of  Mrs.  llemans.  When,  after  reading  such  works  as  she 
has  written,  we  turn  over  the  volumes  of  a  collection  of  English 
poetry,  like  that  of  Chalmers,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  greater 

•  See  examples,  in  the  notes  to  Shakspeare. 
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part  of  it  appears  more  worthless  and  distasteful  than  before.  Much 
Is  evidently  the  worlc  of  Imrren  and  unformed,  vulgar  and  vicious 
minds,  of  individuals  without  any  conception  of  poetry  as  the  glow- 
ing expression  of  what  is  most  noble  in  our  nature,  and  often  with  nc 
title  to  the  name  of  poet,  but  from  having  put  into  metre  thoughts  toe 
mean  for  prose.  Such  writings  as  those  of  Mrs.  Ilemans  at  once  af- 
ford evidence  of  the  advance  of  our  race,  and  are  among  the  most 
important  means  of  its  further  purilication  and  progress.  The  minds, 
which  go  forth  from  their  privacy  to  act  with  strong  moral  power 
upon  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  other  minds,  are  the  real  agents 
in  advancing  the  character  of  man,  and  improving  his  condition, 
rheyare  instruments  of  the  invisible  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 
—  From  the  Christian  Eiaminer  of  January,  1S36. 
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[In  this  collected  edition  of  the  various  writings  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
chronological  arrangement  has  been  adhered  to,  in  so  far  as  any  use- 
ful purpose  has  been  attiined  by  it;  and,  when  departed  from,  it  has 
only  been  to  a  small  e.\tent.  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  each 
volume  a  greater  degree  of  variety. 

In  a  very  general  jwint  of  view,  the  intellectual  career  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans may  be  divided,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  into  two  separate 
eras, — the  first  of  which  may  be  termed  the  classical,  and  compre- 
hends the  prmluctions  of  her  pen,  from  "  the  Restoration  of  the  works 
of  Art  to  Italy  "  and  "  Modem  Gieece,"  down  to  the  "Historic  Scenes" 
and  the  "  Translations  from  Camoens," — and  the  last  the  romantic, 
which  commences  with  the  "  Forest  Sanctuarj-,"  and  includes  "  Re- 
cords of  Woman,"  together  with  nearly  all  her  later  efforts. 

In  point  of  poetical  merit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  last 
section  far  transcends  the  first,  and  forms  the  groundwork — whether 
we  regard  conception  or  execution— on  which  her  peculiar  fame 
will  be  tested  by  posterity.  The  former  series  of  poems,  however, 
must  be  always  reckoned  valuable,  not  only  in  themselves  as  compo- 
sitions, but  as  showing  the  prog/'ess  of  an  intrinsically  poetical  mind 
towards  its  maturity. 

But  as  noonday  has  its  morning,  so  even  these  were  only  the  blos- 
soms from  antecedent  buds;  and,  as  matter  of  litemr>' curiosity,  we 
have  appended  a  selection  from  Mrs.  Henians's  really  juvenile  etforts, 
sufficient  to  show  the  first  expansions  of  that  genius,  which  time  and 
exertion  afterwards  ripened  into  "  the  bright  consummate  flower." 
Even  after  the  early  poetical  attempts  of  Cowley  and  Pope,  of  Chat- 
tenon,  Kirke  White,  and  Byron,  some  of  the  following  outpourings  o< 
poetical  sentiment  may  be  read  with  no  common  interest.] 
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BY  FELICIA  DOROTHEA  BK0^\'7.•E. 

from  a  Volume  of  Poems  by  Felicia  Dorothea  Browse,  published 
in  1308,  containing  Pieces  written  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
thirteen. 


ON  MY  VOTHER'S  BIRTHDAY. 

WRITTES  AT  THE  AGE  Of   EIOBT. 

Clad  in  all  their  brightest  green. 
This  day  the  verdam  fields  are  seen , 
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Tlic  tuneful  birds  begin  their  lay. 
To  celebrate  thy  natal  day. 

The  breeze  iaetili,  the  sea  is  calm, 
And  the  whole  scene  combines  to  clunnj 
The  flowers  revive,  this  charming  May 
Because  it  is  thy  natal  day. 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  day  serene. 
And  only  pleasure  now  is  seen ; 
The  rose,  the  pink,  the  tulip  gay, 
Combine  to  bless  thy  uatal  day. 


A  PRAYER. 


WRITTES  AT  THE  AOE  OF  NINE. 

Oh  !  God,  my  Father  and  my  Friend, 
Ever  thy  blessing  to  me  send  ; 
Let  me  have  Virtue  for  my  guide, 
And  Wisdom  always  at  my  side  ; 
Thus  cheerfully  through  life  I'll  go, 
Nor  ever  feel  the  sting  of  woe  ! 
Contented  with  the  humblest  lot, 
Happy,  though  in  the  meanest  cot. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  AOE  OF  ELEVEN. 

The  infant  muse,  Jehovah  !  would  aspire 

To  swell  the  adoration  of  the  lyre : 

Source  of  all  good,  oh !  teach  my  voice  to  sing 

Thee,  from  whom  Nature's  genuine  beauties  spring 

Thee,  God  of  truth,  omnipotent  and  wise. 

Who  saidst  to  Chaos,  "  let  the  earth  arise." 

Oh!  author  of  the  rich  luxuriant  year. 

Love,  Truth,  and  Mercy,  in  thy  works  appeal 

Within  their  orbs  the  planets  dost  Thou  keep. 

And  e'en  hast  limited  the  mighty  deep. 

Oh  !  could  I  number  thy  inspiring  ways, 

And  wake  the  voice  of  animatecTpraise  ! 

Ah,  no !  the  theme  shall  swell  a  cherub's  note  ; 

To  Thee  celestial  hymns  of  rapture  float. 

'Tis  not  for  me,  in  lowly  strains  to  sing 

Thee,  God  of  mercy,  heaven's  immortal  King. 

Yet  to  that  happiness  I'd  fain  aspire  ; 

Oh !  fill  my  heart  with  elevated  fire  ; 

With  angel-songs  an  artless  voice  shall  blend, 

The  grateful  otiering  shall  to  Thee  ascend. 

Yes!  Thou  wilt  breathe  a  spirit  o'er  my  lyre. 

And  "  fill  my  beating  heart  with  sacred  fire  !" 
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And  when  tc  Thee  my  youth,  my  life,  I've  given, 
Raise  me,  to  join  Eliza,*  blest  in  Heaven. 


SONNET  TO  MY  MOTHER. 

WRITTEX  AT  THE  AOK  OF  TWELVB. 

To  thee  maternal  guardian  of  my  youth, 

I  pour  the  genuine  numbers  free  from  art ; 
The  lays  inspired  by  gratitude  and  truth. 

For  thou  wilt  prize  the  effusion  of  the  heart 
Oh  I  be  it  mine,  with  sweet  and  pious  care. 

To  calm  thy  bosom  in  the  hour  of  grief; 
With  soothing  tenderness  to  chase  the  tear, 

With  fond  endeannents  to  impart  relief. 
Be  mine  thy  warm  affection  to  repay 

With  duteous  love  in  thy  dechning  hours  ; 

IVIy  filial  hand  shall  strew  unfading  flowers, 
Perennial  roses  to  adorn  thy  way ; 
Still  may  thy  grateful  children  round  thee  smile. 
Their  pleasing  care  affliction  shall  beguile. 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  AGE  OF  THIRTEEN. 

'Tis  sweet  to  think  the  spirits  of  the  blest 

May  hover  round  the  virtuous  man's  repoee  : 
And  oft  in  visions  animate  h's  breast. 

And  scenes  of  bright  beatitude  disclose. 
The  ministers  of  Heaven  with  pure  control. 

May  bid  his  sorrow  and  emotion  cease. 
Inspire  the  pious  fervor  of  his  soul, 

And  whisper  to  his  bosom  hallow'd  peace. 
Ah !  tender  thought,  that  oft  with  sweet  relief 

Mav  charm  the  bosom  of  a  weeping  friend. 
Beguile  with  niag^ic  power  the  tear  ot  grief. 

And  pensive  pleasure  with  devotion  bleD>- ; 
While  oft  he  fancies  music,  sweetly  faint. 
The  airy  lay  of  some  departed  saint. 


RURAL  WALKS. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  AGE  OF  THIRi  J:IT. 

Un !  may  I  ever  pa?s  my  happy  hours 

In  Cambrian  valley*  and  romantic  bowers  ; 

For  every  spot  in  sylvan  beauty  drest, 

And  evRry  landscape  charms  my  youthful  breast, 

•  A  sister  whom  the  author  had  lo»t. 
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And  much  1  love  to  hail  the  vernal  morn, 

When  flowers  of  spring  the  mossy  seat  adorn  ; 

And  sometimes  through  the  lonely  wood  I  stray. 

To  cull  the  tender  rosebuds  in  my  way ; 

And  seek  in  every  wild  secluded  dell, 

The  weeping  cowslip  and  the  azure  bell ; 

With  all  the  blo&som^,  fairer  in  the  dew, 

To  form  the  gay  festoon  of  varied  hue. 

And  oft  I  seek  the  cultivated  sreen, 

The  fertile  meadow,  and  the  village  scene  ; 

Where  rosy  children  f^port  around  the  cot. 

Or  gather  woodbine  from  the  garden  sijot. 

And  there  I  wander  by  the  cheerful  rill. 

That  murmurs  near  the  osiers  and  the  mill ; 

To  view  the  smiling  peasants  turn  the  hay. 

And  listen  to  their  pleasing  festive  lay. 

I  love  to  loiter  in  the  spreading  grove, 

Or  in  the  mountain  scenery  to  rove  ; 

Where  summits  rise  in  awful  grace  around. 

With  hoarv  moss  and  tufted  verdure  crown'd  ; 

Where  cliffs  in  solemn  majesty  are  piled, 

"  And  frown  upon  the  vale"  with  grandeur  wild: 

And  there  I  view  the  mouldering  tower  sublime, 

Array'd  in  all  the  blending  shades  of  Time. 

The  airy  upland  and  the  woodland  green, 
The  valley,  and  romantic  mountain  scene ; 
The  lowly  hermitage,  or  f  lir  domain. 
The  dell  retired,  or  willow-shaded  lane  ; 
"  And  every  spot  in  sylvan  beauty  drest, 
And  every  landscape,  charms  my  youthful  breast." 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  AGE  OF  THIRTEEN. 

1  LOVE  to  hail  the  mild  and  balmy  hour. 

When  evening  spreads  around  her  twilight  veil  j 
When  dews  descend  on  every  languid  flower. 

And  sweet  and  tranquil  is  the  summer  gale. 
Then  let  me  wander  by  the  peaceful  tide, 

While  o'er  the  wave  the  breezes  lightly  play; 
To  hear  the  waters  murmur  as  they  glide. 

To  mark  the  fading  smile  of  closing  day. 
There  let  me  linger,  blest  in  visions  dear, 

Till  the  soft  moonbeams  tremble  on  the  seas  ; 
While  melting  sounds  decay  on  fancy's  ear, 

Of  airy  music  floating  on  the  i.'ieeze. 
For  still  when  evening  sheds  the  genial  dews. 
That  pensiv;  hour  is  sacred  to  the  muse. 
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l¥tm   "The   Domestic   .Iffeetions  and   Otier  Potmt,"  tg    FzuciA 
DuROTHCA  Browne.     PubliiUeJ  in  Itilt. 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 

If  e'er  for  human  bliss  or  woe 

I  feel  the  sympathetic  glow ; 

If  e'er  my  iieart  has  learn 'd  to  know 

The  gen'rous  wish  or  lira  yer; 
Wio  sow'd  the  gemi  with  tender  hand  ? 
Who  mark'd  its  infant  leaves  expand  I 

My  mother's  fostering  care. 

And  if  one  flower  of  charms  refined 
May  grace  the  garden  of  my  mind  ; 

'Twas  she  who  nursed  it  tli^re , 
She  loved  to  cherish  and  adorn 

Each  blossom  of  the  soil ; 
To  banish  every  weed  and  thorn. 

That  oft  opposed  her  toil ! 

And  oh !  if  e'er  I  sigh'd  to  claim, 
The  palm,  the  living  palm  of  Fame, 

The  flowing  wreath  of  praise  ; 
If  e'er  I  wish'd  the  glittering  stores, 
That  Fortune  on  her  ferrite  pours  ; 
•Twas  but  that  wealth  and  fame,  if  mine, 
Roimd  Thee,  with  streaming  ravs  might  shina 

And  gild  thy  sun-bright  days  I " 

Yet  not  that  splendor,  pomp,  and  power. 
Might  then  irradiate  every  hour  ; 
For  these,  my  mother !  well  I  know. 
On  thee  no  raptures  could  bestow  ; 
But  could  thy  bounty,  warm  and  kind, 
Be,  like  thy  wishes,  itnconfined  ; 
And  fall,  as  manna  from  the  skies, 
And  bid  a  train  of  blessings  rise. 

Diffusing  joy  and  peace  ; 
The  tear-drop,  grateful,  pure,  and  hrigbt 
For  thee  would  beam  with  softer  lights 
Than  all  the  diamond's  crystal  rays. 
Than  all  the  emerald's  lucid  blaze  ; 
And  joys  of  heaven  would  thrill  thy  heart. 
To  bid  one  bosom-grief  depart. 

One  tear,  one  sorrow  cease  ! 

Then,  oh !  may  Heaven,  that  loves  to  blea^ 

Bestow  the  power  to  cheer  distress  j 

Make  Thee  i's  minister  below, 

To  light  the  cloudy  path  of  woe  ; 

To  visit  the  deserted  cell. 

Where  indigence  is  doom'd  to  dwell ; 
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To  raise,  when  drooping  to  the  earth, 
The  blossoms  of  neglected  worth  ; 
And  round,  with  liberal  hand,  dispense 
The  sunshine  of  beneficence ! 

But  ah  !  if  Fate  should  still  deny 
Delights  like  thesf ,  too  rich  and  high  ; 
If  grief  and  pain  thy  steps  assail, 
In  life's  remote  anil  wintry  vale  ; 
Then,  as  the  wild  ^^-lolian  lyre. 

Complains  with  soft  entrancing  number. 
When  the  lone  storm  awakes  the  wire. 

And  bids  enchantment  cease  to  slumber  ; 
So  filial  love,  with  soothing  voice. 
E'en  then,  shall  leacli  thee  to  rejoice  ; 
E'en  then,  shall  sweeter,  milder  sound, 
When  sorrow's  tempest  raves  around  ; 
While  dark  misfortune's  gales  destroy, 
The  frail  mimosa-buds  of  hope  and  joy ! 


TO  MY  YOUNGER  BROTHER. 

On  his  return  from  Spain,  after  the  fatal  retreat  binder  Sir  Jakm 
Moore,  and  the  battle  of  Corunna. 

Thottgh  dark  are  the  prospects  and  heavy  the  hours, 
Though  life  is  a  desert,  and  cheerless  the  way  ; 

Yet  still  shall  affection  adorn  it  with  flowers. 
Whose  fragrance  shall  never  decay ! 

And  lo !  to  embrace  thee,  my  Brother  !  she  flies. 
With  artless  delight,  that  no  words  can  bespeak ; 

With  a  sunbeam  oftransport  illuming  her  eyes, 
With  a  smile  and  a  glow  on  her  cheek  ! 

From  the  trophies  of  war,  from  the  spear  and  the  shield. 
From  scenes  of  destruction,  from  perils  unblest ; 

Oh  I  welconie  again,  to  the  grove  and  the  field. 
To  the  vale  ofretirement  and  rest. 

Then  warble,  sweet  muse  !  with  the  lyre  and  the  voice. 
Oh  !  gay  be  the  measure  and  sportive  the  strain ; 

For  light  is  my  heart,  and  my  spirits  rejoice. 
To  meet  thee,  my  Brother !  again. 

When  the  heroes  of  Albion,  still  valiant  and  true. 
Were  bleeding,  were  falling,  with  victory  crown'd 

How  often  would  fancy  present  to  my  view 
The  horrors  that  waited  thee  round  I 

How  constant,  how  fervent,  how  pure  was  my  prayer, 
That  Heaven  would  protect  thee  from  danger  and  bana ; 

That  angels  of  mercy  would  shield  thee  with  care. 
In  the  neat  of  the  combat's  alarm  ! 
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How  sa  J  and  how  often  descended  the  tear, 

(Ah !  long  shall  remembrance  the  ima^e  retain) 
How  mournful  the  si^h,  when  I  trembled  with  fear 

I  might  never  behold  thee  again ! 
But  the  praver  was  accepted,  the  sorrow  is  o'er, 

And  the  tear-drop  is  fled,  like  the  dew  on  the  rose  ; 
I'hy  dangers,  our  tears,  have  cndear'd  thee  the  more. 

And  my  bosom  with  tenderness  glows ! 
And  oh!  when  the  dreams,  the  enchantments  of  youth. 

Bright  and  transient,  have  fled,  like  the  rainbow,  awey ; 
Mv  afiection  for  thee,  still  unfading  in  truth, 

Shall  never,  oh  I  never  decay  ! 

So  time  can  impair  it,  no  change  can  destroy, 
Whate'er  be  tlie  lot  I  am  destined  to  share  ; 

li  will  smile  in  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  of  joy 
And  beam  through  the  cloud  ot  despair ! 


TO  MY  ELDEST  BROTHER, 

(  H70»  the  British  .■Jrm^iB  Portugai.) 

How  manv  a  day,  in  various  hues  array'd. 

Bright  witli  gay  sunshine,  or  eclipsed  with  shade 

How  many  an  hour,  on  silent  wing  is  past, 

O  my  loved  Brother  I  since  we  saw  thee  last ! 

Since  then  has  childhood  ripen'd  into  youth, 

And  fancy's  dreams  have  fled  from  sober  truth ; 

Her  splendid  fabrics  melting  into  air. 

As  sage  rxperience  waved  the  wand  of  care  ! 

Yet  still  thine  absence  wakes  the  tender  sigh. 

And  th'^  tear  trembles  in  afiection's  eye  ! 

When  shall  we  meet  again  ! — with  glowing  ray, 

Heart-soothing  hope  illumes  some  future  day  ; 

Checks  the  sad  thouirhi,  beguiles  the  starting  tear 

And  sings  benignly  still — that  day  is  near  I 

She,  with  bright  eye,  and  soul-bewitching  voice, 

Wins  us  to  smile,  inspires  us  to  rejoice  ; 

Tells,  that  the  hour  approaches,  to  restore 

Our  chrish'd  wanderer  to  his  home  once  more ; 

Where  sacred  ties  his  manly  worth  endear. 

To  faith  still  true,  affection  still  sincere  ! 

Then  the  past  woe-=,  the  future's  dubious  lot, 

In  that  blest  meeting  shall  be  all  forgot ! 

And  joy's  full  radiance  gild  that  sun-bright  hour, 

Though  all  around  th'  impending  storm  shoidd  lower. 

Now  distant  far,  amidst  the  intrepid  host, 
Albion's  firm  sons,  on  Lusitania's  coast, 
(That  gallant  band,  in  countless  dangers  tried. 
Where  glorj''s  po!e-siar  beams  their  constant  guide,) 
Say,  do  thy  thoughts,  my  Brother,  fondly  stray 
To  Cambria's  vales  and  mountains  far  away  { 
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Does  fancy  oft  in  busy  day-dreams  roam, 
And  paint  the  greeting  that  awaits  at  homel 
Does  memory's  pencil  oft,  in  mellowing  hue, 
Dear  social  scenes,  departed  joys  renew  ; 
In  softer  tints  delighting  to  retrace, 
Each  tender  image  and  each  well-known  face  ? 
Yes !  wanderer,  yes !  thy  spirit  flies  to  those. 
Whose  love,  unafter'd,  warm  and  faithful  glows. 

Oh !  could  that  love,  through  life's  eventful  hours 
Illume  thy  scenes  and  strew  thy  path  with  flower*. 
Perennial  joy  should  harmonize  thy  breast, 
No  struggle  rend  thee,  and  no  cares  molest ! 
But  though  our  tenderness  can  but  bestow 
The  wish,  the  hope,  the  prayer,  averting  woe  ; 
Still  shall  it  live,  with  pure,  unclouded  name. 
In  storms,  in  sunshine,  far  and  near — the  same ! 
Still  dwell  enthroned  within  th'  unvarying  heart. 
And  firm  and  vital — but  with  life  depart ! 
Bronwylfa,  Feb.  St/i,  181 1. 


Lines 

WRITTBN  IN  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  ELIZABETH  SMITB 

Oh,  thou !  whose  pure,  exalted  mind, 

Lives  in  this  record,  fair  and  bright ; 
Oh,  thou  !  whose  blameless  life  combined, 
Soft  female  charms  and  grace  refined, 
With  science  and  with  light ! 
Celestial  maid  !  whose  spirit  soar'd 

Beyond  this  vale  of  teare  ; 
Whose  clear,  enliahten'd  eye  explored 
The  lore  or  years! 

Daughter  of  Heaven  !  if //e?-e,  e'en  here. 

The  wing  of  towering  thought  was  thine 
If,  on  this  dim  and  mundane  sphere. 
Fair  truth  illumed  thy  bright  career, 
With  morning-star  divine , 
How  must  thy  bless'd  ethereal  soul. 
Now  kindle  in  her  noon-tide  ray  ; 
And  hail  unfetter'd  by  control. 
The  Fount  of  Day  ! 

E'en  now,  perhaps,  thy  seraph  eyes, 

Undimm'd  by  doubt,  nor  veil'd  by  fear, 
Behold  a  chain  of  wonders  rise  ; 
Gaze  on  the  noon-beam  of  the  skies, 

Transcendent,  pure  and  clear ! 
E'en  now,  the  fair,  the  good,  the  true, 

From  mortal  sight  conceal'd. 
Bless  in  one  blaze  thy  raptured  view. 
In  hght  reveal'd ! 
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If  here,  the  lore  of  distant  time, 

And  learning's  flowers  were  all  thine  own  : 
How  must  thy  mind  ascend  sublime. 
Matured  in  heaven's  empyreal  clime, 
To  light's  unclouded  throne  ! 
Perhaps,  e'en  noir,  thy  kindling  glance 

Each  orb  of  living  nre  explores ; 
Darts  o'er  creation's  wide  expanse. 
Admires — adores ! 

Oh  !  if  that  lightninsr-eye  surveys 
This  dark  and  sublunary  plain  ; 
How  must  the  wTeath  of  human  praise. 
Fade,  wither,  vanish,  in  thy  gaze. 
So  dim,  so  pale,  so  vain ! 
How,  like  a  faint  and  shadowy  dream. 
Must  quiver  learnings  brightest  ray ! 
While  on  thine  eye?,  with  lucid  stream. 
The  sun  of  glory  pours  his  beam, 
Perfection's  day ! 


THE  SILVER  LOCKS. 

ADDRESSED  TO  AX  AGED  FRIEND. 

Though  youth  may  boast  the  curls  that  flow 

In  sunny  waves  of  auburn  glow  ; 
As  graceful  on  thy  hoary  head. 
Has  time  the  robe  of  honor  spread. 
And  there,  oh  !  softly,  sot'lhj  shed. 
His  wreath  of  snow ! 

As  frost-work  on  the  trees  display'd. 
When  weeping  Flora  leaves  the  shade. 
E'en  more  ilian  Flora,  charms  the  sight ; 
E'en  so  thy  locks  of  purest  white. 
Survive,  in  age's  frost-work  bright. 

Youth's  vernal  roae  "decay'd  ! 

To  grace  the  nymph  whose  tresses  play 
Light  on  the  sportive  breeze  of  May, 
Let  other  bards  the  garland  twine, 
Where  sweets  of  every  hue  combine  ; 
Those  locks  revered,  that  silvery  chine. 
Invite  my  lay ! 

Less  white  the  summer-cloud  sublime. 
Less  white  the  w^inter's  fringing  rime ; 

Nor  do  Belinda's  lovelier  seem, 

(A  Poet's  blest  immortal  theme,) 

Than  thine,  which  wear  the  moonlight  beam 
Of  rev'rend  Time ! 

Long  may  the  graceful  honors  smile, 
Like  moas  on  some  declining  pile ; 
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Oh !  much  revered !  mny  filial  care, 
Around  ihee,  duteous,  long  repair, 
Thy  joys  with  tender  bliss  to  share 
Thy  pains  beguile ! 

Long,  long,  ye  snowy  ringlets,  wave. 
Long,  long,  your  much-loved  beauty  save  I 
May  bliss  your  latest  evening  crown, 
Disarm  life's  winter  of  its  fiown, 
And  soft  ye  hoary  hairs  go  down 

In  gladness  to  the  grave  • 

And  as  the  parting  beams  of  day 
On  mountain-snows  reflected  play, 
And  tints  of  roseate  lustre  shed  ; 
Thus,  on  the  snow  that  crowns  tliy  head. 
May,  joy,  with  evening  planet,  shed 
His  mildest  ray  I 
august  )8tA,  1809. 


THE  RUIN  AND  ITS  FLOVVEKS. 

Sweets  of  the  wild  I  that  breathe  and  bloom 
On  this  lone  tower,  this  ivied  wall ; 

Lend  to  the  gale  a  rich  perfume, 
And  grace  the  ruin  in  its  fall ; 

Though  doom'd,  remote  from  careless  eye, 

To  smile,  to  flourish,  and  to  die, 
In  solitude  sublime. 
Oh  !  ever  may  the  spring  renew, 
Your  balmy  scent  and  glowing  hue, 
To  deck  the  robe  of  Sine ! 

Breathe,  fragrance  !  breathe,  enrich  the  air 
Thougn  wasted  on  its  wing  unknown  ! 

Blow,  flow'rets !  blow,  though  vainly  fair, 
Neglected  and  alone! 

These  flowers  that  long  withstood  the  blast, 

These  mossy  towers  are  mouldering  fast, 
While  Flora's  children  stay — 
To  mantle  o'er  the  lonely  pile, 
To  gild  Destruction  with  a  smile, 
And  beautify  Decay ! 

Sweets  of  the  wild  !  uncultured  blowing. 
Neglected  in  luxuriance  glowing ; 
From  the  dark  ruins  frowning  near, 
Your  charms  in  brighter  tints  appear, 
And  richer  blush  assume  ; 
You  smile  with  softer  beauty  crown'd 
Whilst  all  is  desolate  around, 

Like  sunshine  on  a  tomb ! 
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Thou  lioary  pile,  majestic  still. 

Memento  of  departed  fame! 
While  roving  o'er  the  moss-clad  hill, 

I  ponder  on  thine  ancient  name  ! 

Here  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Valor  sleep, 
That  here,  so  ott,  have  shone  supreme ; 

WhL'.e  Glory,  Honor,  Fancy,  weep, 
That  vamsh'd  is  the  golden  dream ! 

Where  are  the  banners,  waving  proud. 

To  kiss  the  summer-gale  of  even — 
All  purple  as  the  morning  cloud, 

All  streaming  to  the  wmds  of  Heaven  2 

Where  is  the  harp,  by  rapture  strung, 

To  melting  song,  or  martial  story ! 
Where  are  the  lays  the  minstrel  sung. 

To  loveliness,  or  glory  ? 

Lorn  echo  of  these  mouldering  walls. 
To  thee  no  festal  measure  calls ; 
No  music  through  the  desert  halls, 
Awakes  thee  to  rejoice  ! 

How  still  thy  sleep !  as  death  profound, 
As  if,  within  this  lonely  round, 
A  step — a  note — a  whisjter'd  sound. 
Had  ne'er  aroused  thy  voice  ! 

Thou  hear'st  the  zephyr  murmurins,  dyings 
Thou  hear'st  the  foliage  waving,  sighing  j 
But  ne'er  again  shall  harp  or  song, 
These  dark  deserted  courts  along. 

Disturb  thy  calm  repose  ; 
The  harp  is  broke,  the  song  is  fled, 
The  voice  is  hush'd,  the  bard  is  dead  ; 
And  never  shall  thy  tones  repeat, 
Or  loftv  strain,  or  carol  sweet, 

W  .th  plaintive  close  ! 

Proud  Castle  !  though  the  dnys  are  f  own. 
When  once  thy  towers  in  glory  shone  ; 
When  music  through  thy  t~urrets  rung. 
When  banners  o'er  thy  ramparts  hung, 
Thouffh  'midst  thine  arches,  frowning  lone, 
StemTDesolation  rear  his  throne  ; 
And  Silence,  deep  and  awful,  reign, 
Where  echo'd  once  the  choral  strain ; 
Yet  oft,  dark  ruin  !  lingering  here. 
The  Muse  will  hail  thee  with  a  tear  ; 
Here  when  the  noonlight,  quiv'ring,  beams. 
And  through  the  fringing  ivy  streams. 
And  softens  every  shade  sublime, 
And  mellows  every  tint  of  Time— 
103 
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Oh !  here  shall  Contemplation  love. 
Unseen  and  undisturb'd,  to  rove  ; 
And  bending  o'er  some  mossy  tomb. 
Where  Valor  sleeps,  or  Beauties  bloom. 
Shall  weep  for  Glory's  transient  day, 
And  Grandeur's  evanescent  ray 
And  list'ning  to  the  swelling  blast, 
Shall  wake  the  Spirit  of  the  Past, 
Call  up  the  forms  c'"  ages  fled, 
Of  warriors  and  of  .ninstrels  dead  : 
Who  sought  the  fieUi,  who  struck  the  lyre 
With  all  Ambition's  kindling  fire ! 

Nor  wilt  thou,  Spring!  refuse  to  breathe 

Soft  odors  on  this  desert  air! 
Kefuse  to  twin*"  thine  earliest  wreath. 

And  fringe  these  towers  with  garlands  fair! 

Sweets  of  the  wild,  oh  !  ever  bloom, 

Unheeded  on  this  ivied  wall ! 
Lend  to  the  gale  a  rich  perfume. 

And  grace  the  ruin  in  its  fall ! 

Thus,  round  Misfortune's  holy  head, 
Would  Pity  wreaths  of  honor  spread  ; 
Like  you,  thus  blooming  on  this  lonely  pile. 
She  seeks  Despair,  with  heart-reviving  smile ! 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Fair  Gratitude  !  in  strain  sublime, 
Swell  high  to  Heaven  iliy  tuneful  zeal ; 

And,  hailing  this  auspicious  time. 
Kneel,  Adoration  !  kneel ! 

CHORUS. 

For  lo  !  the  day,  th'  inmiortal  day, 
When  Mercy's  fall,  benignant  ray, 
Tnased  every  gathering  cloud  away, 

And  pour'd  the  noon  of  light! 
Rapture !  be  kindling,  mounting,  glowing, 
While  from  thine  eye  the  tear  is  flowing, 

Pure,  warm,  and  bright ! 

Twas  on  this  day,  oh,  Love  Divine! 
The  Orient  Star's  efTulgence  rose  ; 
Then  waked  the  Morn,  whose  eye  oenign. 
Shall  never,  never  close ! 

CHORUS. 

Messiah!  be  thy  name  adored. 
Eternal,  high,  redeeming  Lord ! 
By  grateful  worlds  be  anlhems  pour'd 
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Emanuel !  Prince  of  Peace  ! 
This  day,  from  Heaven's  empyreal  dwelling, 
Harp,  lyre,  and  voice,  in  concert  swelling, 

Bade  discord  cease ! 

Wake  the  loud  paean,  tunc  the  voice. 
Children  of  heaven  and  sons  of  earth ! 

Seraphs  and  men !  exult,  rejoice, 
To  bless  the  Saviour's  birih ! 


Devotion !  light  thy  purest  fire  I 
Transport  on  cherub-wing  aspire ! 
Praise !  wake  to  Him  thy  golden  Ivre, 

Strike  every  thrilling  chord  1 
While  at  the  Ark  of  Mercy  kneeling 
We  own  thy  grace,  reviving,  healins;, 

Redeemer  I  Lord ! 


THE  DOMESTIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Wkex:e  are  those  tranquil  joys  in  mercy  given, 
To  light  the  wilderness  with  beams  of  heaven  ? 
To  soothe  our  cares,  and  through  the  cloud  diffuse. 
Their  temper'd  sunshine,  and  celestial  hues  ? 
Those  pure  deUghts,  ordain'd  on  life  to  throw 
Gleams  of  the  bliss  ethereal  natures  know  ? 
Say,  do  they  grace  Ambition's  regal  throne, 
When  kneeling  myriads  call  the  world  his  own  ? 
Or  dwell  with  Lux'rj',  in  th'  enchanted  bowers. 
Where  taste  and  wealth  exert  creative  powers  ? 

Favor'd  of  Heaven !  O  Geniu? !  are  they  thine. 
When  round  thy  brow  the  wreaths  of  glory  shine  ; 
While  rapture  gazes  on  thy  radiant  way, 
'Midst  the  bright  realms  ot  clear  and  mental  day  ? 
No  !  sacred  joys !  'tis  yours  to  dwell  enshrined. 
Most  fondly  cherish'd  in  the  purest  mind  ; 
To  twine  with  flowers,  those  loved,  endearing  tieb, 
On  earth  so  sweet — so  jierfect  in  the  skies  ! 

Nursed  on  the  lap  of  solitude  and  shade. 
The  violet  smiles,  embosom'd  in  the  glade  ; 
There  sheds  her  spirit  on  the  lonely  gale. 
Gem  of  seclusion !  treasure  of  the  vale  ! 
Thus,  far  retired  from  life's  tumultuous  road. 
Domestic  Bliss  has  fLx'd  her  calm  abode. 
Where  hallow'd  Innocence  and  sweet  Repose 
May  strew  hei  shadowy  path  with  many  a  rose. 
As,  when  dread  thunder  shakes  the  troubled  sky 
The  cherub,  Lifarry,  can  close  its  eye, 
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And  sweetly  smile,  unconscious  of  a  tear. 
While  viewless  angels  wave  their  pinions  near; 
Thus,  while  around  the  storms  of  Discord  roll. 
Borne  on  resistless  wing  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
While  War's  red  litfhtnin^  desolate  tne  ball. 
And  thrones  and  empires  m  destruction  fall ; 
Then  calm  as  evening  on  the  silvery  wave. 
When  the  wind  slumbers  in  the  ocean  cave, 
She  dwells  unruffled,  in  her  bower  of  rest, 
Ifer  empire  Home ! — her  throne,  Afiection's  breast ! 

For  her,  sweet  Nature  wears  her  loveliest  blooms, 
And  softer  sunshine  every  scene  illumes. 
When  Spring  awakes  the  spirit  of  the  breeze. 
Whose  light  wing  undulates  the  sleeping  seeis  ; 
When  Summer,  waving  her  creative  wand. 
Bids  verdure  smile,  and  glowing  life  expand  ; 
Or  Autumn's,  pencil  sheds,  with  magic  trace, 
O'er  fadin»  loveliness,  a  moonlight  grace  ; 
Oh !  still  for  her,  through  Nature's  boundless  reign, 
No  charm  is  lost  no  beauty  blooms  in  vain  ; 
While  mental  peace,  o'er  every  prospect  bright 
Throws  mellowing  lints,  and  harmonizing  light ! 
Lo !  borne  on  clouds,  in  rushing  might  sublime, 
Stern  Winter  bursting  from  the  polar  clime. 
Triumphant  waves  his  signal-torch  on  high, 
The  blood-red  meteor  of  the  northern  sky ! 
And  high  through  darkness  rears  his  giant-form. 
His  throne  the  billow,  and  his  flag  the  storm ! 
Yet  then,  when  bloom  and  sunshme  are  no  more. 
And  the  wild  surges  foam  along  the  shore  ; 
Domestic  Bliss,  /Ay  heaven  is  still  serene. 
Thy  star  unclouded,  and  thy  myrtle  green! 
Thy  fane  of  rest  no  raging  storms  invade, 
Sweet  peace  is  thine,  the  seraph  of  the  shade  ! 
Clear  through  the  day,  her  light  around  thee  glows, 
And  gilds  the  midnight  of  thy  deep  repose ! 
— Kail,  sacred  Home  !  where  soft  Affection's  hand. 
With  flowers  of  Eden  twines  her  magic  band ! 
Where  pure  and  bright,  the  social  ardors  rise, 
Concentrating  all  their  holiest  energies ! 
When  wasting  toil  has  dimm'd  the  vital  flame, 
And  every  power  deserts  the  sinking  frame  ; 
Exhausted  nature  still  from  sleep  implores 
The  charm  that  lulls,  the  manna  that  restores  ! 
Thus,  when  oppress'd  with  rude,  tumultuous  cares. 
To  thee,  sweet  Home  I  the  fainting  mind  repaire! 
Still  to  thy  breast,  a  wearied  pilgrim,  tlies, 
Her  ark  of  refuge  from  uncertain  skies ! 

Bower  of  repose  !  when  torn  from  all  we  love. 
Through  toil  we  struggle,  or  through  distance  rove ; 
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To  thee  we  tum,  still  faithful,  from  afar, 
Thee,  our  bright  vista !  thee,  our  magnet-star ! 
And  from  the  martial  field,  die  troubled  sea, 
Unfetter'd  thought  siill  rores  to  bliss  and  thee! 

When  ocean-sounds  in  awfiil  slcmber  die. 
No  wave  to  munnur,  and  no  gale  to  sish : 
Wide  o'er  the  world,  when  Peace  and  Midnieh'.  reign, 
And  the  moon  trembles  on  the  sleeping  main  ; 
At  that  still  hour,  the  sailor  wakes  to  keep, 
'Midst  the  dead  calm,  the  vigil  of  the  deep! 
No  gleaming  shores  his  dim  horizon  bound. 
All  Eeaven — and  sea — and  solitude  around ! 
Then,  from  the  lonely  deck,  the  silent  helm. 
From  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  shadowy  reaJm  ; 
Still  homeward  borne,  his  fancy  nncontined, 
Leaiiing  the  worlds  of  ocean  far  behind. 
Wings  like  a  meteor-flash  her  swift  career. 
To  the  loved  scene,  so  distant,  and  so  dear  ! 

Lo  !  the  rude  whirlwind  rushes  from  its  cave. 
And  Danger  frowns — the  monarch  of  the  wave ! 
Lo  I  rocks  and  storms  the  striving  bark  repel. 
And  Death  and  Shipwreck  ride  the  foaming  swell ! 

Child  of  the  ocean !  is  thy  bier  the  surge. 
Thy  grave  the  billow,  and  the  wind  thy  dirge  I 
Yes!  thy  long  toils,  thy  weary  conflict's  o'er. 
No  storm  shall  wake,  no  perils  rouse  thee  more ! 
Yet,  in  that  solenm  hour,  that  awful  strife, 
The  stuggling  agony  for  death  or  life ; 
E'en  then  thy  mind,  embitt'ring  ever)'  pain, 
Retraced  the  image  so  beloved — in  vain  ! 
Still  to  sweet  Home,  thy  last  regrets  were  true. 
Life's  parting  agh—  the  murmur  of  adieu ! 

Caa  war's  dread  scenes  the  hallowed  ties  efface. 
Each  .ender  thought,  each  fond  remembrance  chaae? 
Can  fields  of  carnage,  days  of  toil,  destroy 
The  loved  im predion  of  domestic  joy  ? 

Ye  daylight  dreams !  that  cheer  the  soldier's  breast. 
In  hostile  climes  with  spells  benign  and  blest ; 
Soothe  his  brave  heart,  and  shed  your  glowing  ray. 
O'er  the  long  march,  through  Desolation's  way  ; 
Oh !  still  ye  bear  him  from  ih'  ensaneuin'd  plain. 
Armor's  bright  flash,  and  Victory's  choral  strain ; 
To  that  loved  Home,  where  pure  affection  glows. 
That  shrine  of  bliss !  asylum  of  repose  ! 
When  all  is  hush'd — the' rage  of  combat  past. 
And  no  dread  war-note  swells  the  moaning  blast ; 
When  the  warm  throb  of  many  a  heart  is  o'er. 
And  many  an  eye  is  closed  to  wake  no  more  j 
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Lull'd  by  the  nitjlit-wind,  pillow'd  on  the  ground, 
(The  dewy  deathbed  ot  his  comrades  round  !) 
While  o'er  the  slain  the  tears  of  midniglu  weep, 
Faint  with  fotigiie,  he  sinks  in  slumbers  deep ! 
E'en  then,  soft  visions,  hov'ring  round,  portray. 
The  cherish'd  forms  that  o'er  his  bosom  sway ; 
He  sees  fond  transport  light  each  beaming  face. 
Meets  the  warm  tear-drop,  and  the  long  embrace  ! 
While  the  sweet  welcome  vibrates  through  his  heart, 
"  Hail,  weary  soldier! — never  more  to  part  !"* 

And  lo !  at  last,  released  from  every  toil, 
He  comes ! — the  wanderer  views  his  native  soil ! 
Then  the  bright  raptures  words  can  never  speak, 
Flish  in  his  eye,  and  mantle  o'er  his  cheek  ! 
Then  Love  and  Friendship,  whose  unceasing  prayer 
Implored  for  him,  each  guardian-spirit's  care  ; 
Who,  for  his  fate,  through  sorrow's  ling'rin^  year, 
Had  proved  each  thrilling  pulse  of  hope  and  fear  ; 
[n  that  blest  moment,  all  the  past  forget — 
Hours  of  suspense,  and  vigils  of  regret ! 

And,  oh  !  for  him,  the  child  of  rude  alarms, 
Rear'd  by  stern  danger  in  the  school  of  arms ! 
How  sweet  to  change  the  war-song's  pealing  note, 
For  woodland-sounds,  in  sunmier-air  that  float ! 
Through  vales  of  peace,  o'er  mountain  wilds  to  roam, 
And  breathe  his  native  gales,  that  whisper — "  Home  ■' 

Hail  sweet  endearments  of  domestic  tics, 
Charms  of  existence  !  angel  sympathies  I 
Though  Pleasure  smile,  a  soft  Cu'cassian  queen  ! 
And  guide  her  votaries  through  a  fairy  scene, 
Wliere  sylphid  forms  beguile  their  vernal  hours, 
With  mirth  and  music,  in  Arcadian  bowers ; 
Though  gazing  nations  hail  the  fiery  car 
That  bears  the  Son  of  Conquest  from  afar ; 
While  Fame's  loud  paan  bids  his  heart  rejoice, 
And  every  life-pulse  vibrates  to  her  voice  ; — 
Yet  from  your  source,  alone,  in  mnzes  bright, 
Flows  the  full  current  of  serene  delight ! 

On  Freedom's  wing,  that  every  wild  explores, 
Through  realms  of  space,  th'  aspiring  eagle  soars ! 
Darts  o'er  the  clouds,  exulting  to  admire, 
Meridian  glory— on  her  throne  of  fire  ! 
Bird  of  the  Sun !  his  keen  unwearied  gaze, 
Hails  the  full  moon,  and  triumphs  in  the  blaze , 
But  soon,  descending  from  his  height  sublime. 
Day's  burning  fount,  and  light's  empyreal  clime  ; 
Once  more  he  speeds  to  joys  more  calmly  blest, 
Midst  the  dear  mmates  ot  his  lonely  nest ' 
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Thus  Genius,  mounting  on  his  bright  career, 
Through  the  wide  regions  of  tlie  mental  sphere  ; 
And  proudly  waving,  in  his  gitted  hand, 
O'er  Fancy's  worlds.  Invention's  plastic  wand ; 
Fearless  and  firm,  with  lightmng-eye  sur\eys 
The  clearest  heaven  onntellectual  rays  ! 
Yet,  on  his  course  though  loftiest  hopes  attend. 
And  kindling  raptures  aid  him  to  ascend  ; 
;  VVhile  in  his  mind,  with  high-born  grandeur  fraught, 
Dilate  the  noblest  energies  of  thought :) 
Still,  from  the  bliss,  ethereal  and  refined. 
Which  crowns  the  soarings  of  triumphant  mind. 
At  length  he  flies  to  that  serene  retreat. 
Where  calm  and  pure,  the  mild  affections  meet ; 
Embosom'd  there,  to  feel  and  to  impart 
The  softer  pleasurts  of  the  social  heart ! 

Ah !  weep  for  those,  deserted  and  forlorn. 
From  every  tie,  by  fate  relentless  torn  ; 
Sec,  on  the  barren  coast,  the  lonely  isle, 
Mark'd  with  no  step,  uncheer'd  by  human  smile. 
Heart-sick  and  faint  the  shipwreck'd  wanderer  stand. 
Raise  the  dim  eye,  and  lift  the  suppliant  hand ! 
Explore  with  fruitless  gaze  the  billowy  main. 
And  weep — and  pray — and  linger — but  in  vain  I 

Thence,  roving  wild  through  many  a  depth  of  shade, 
Where  voice  ne'er  echo'd,  footstep  never  stray'd  ; 
He  fondly  seeks,  o'er  cliffs  and  deserts  rude. 
Haunts  of  mankind,  'midst  realms  of  solitude ! 
And  pauses  oft,  and  sadly  hears  alone. 
The  wood's  deep  sigh,  the  surge's  distant  moan  ! 
All  else  is  hush'd !  so  silent,  so  profound. 
As  if  some  viewless  power,  presiding  round. 
With  mystic  spell,  unbroken  b\'  a  breath. 
Had  spread  for  ages  the  repose  of  death ! 
Ah !  still  the  wanderer,  by  the  boundless  deep. 
Lives  but  to  watch — and  watches  but  to  weep ! 
He  sees  no  sail  in  faint  perspective  i  ise. 
His  the  dread  loneliness  of  sea  and  skies  ! 
Far  from  his  cherish'd  friends,  his  native  shore, 
Banish'd  from  beino; — to  return  no  more  ! 
There  must  he  diel^witliin  that  circling  wave. 
That  lonely  isle — his  prison  and  his  grave  ! 

Lo !  through  the  waste,  the  wilderness  of  snow* 
With  fainting  step..  Siberia's  exile  goes ! 
Homeless  and  sad,  o'er  many  a  polar  wild. 
Where  beam,  or  flower,  or  verdure  never  smiled 
Where  frost  and  silence  hold  their  despot-reign. 
And  bind  existence  in  eternal  chain  I 
Child  of  the  desert !  pilgrim  of  the  gloom  ! 
Dark  is  the  path  whichleaHs  thee  to  the  tomb! 
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Willie  on  thy  faded  cheek,  the  arctic  air, 

Congeals  the  bitter  tear-drop  of  despair  ! 

Yet  not  that  fate  condemns  thy  closing  day 

In  that  stem  clime,  to  shed  its  partina;  ray ; 

Mot  that  fair  nature's  loveliness  and  light 

No  more  shall  beam  enchantment  on  thy  sight ; 

Ah !  not  for  this,  far,  far  beyond  relief, 

Deep  in  thy  bosom  dwells  the  hopeless  grief; 

But  that  no  friend  of  kindred  heart  is  there. 

Thy  woes  to  mitigate,  thy  toils  to  share ; 

That  no  mild  soother  fondly  sliall  assuage 

The  stormy  trials  of  thy  ling'ring  age  ; 

No  smile  of  tenderness,  with  angel  power, 

Lull  the  dread  pangs  of  dissolution's  hour; 

For  this  alone,  despair,  a  withering  guest 

Sits  on  thy  brow,  and  cankers  in  thy  breast ! 

Yes !  there,  e'en  there,  in  that  tremendous  clime. 

Where  desert  grandeur  frowns,  in  pomp  sublime ; 

Where  winter  triumphs,  through  the  polar  night, 

In  all  his  wild  magnificence  ot  might ; 

E'en  there,  affection's  hallow'd  spell  might  pour 

The  light  of  heaven  around  th'  inclement  shore! 

And,  like  the  vales  with  gloom  and  sunshine  graced. 

That  smile,  by  circling  Pyrenees  embraced, 

Teach  the  pure  heart,  with  vital  fires  to  glow, 

E'en  'midst  the  world  of  solitude  and  snow  ! 

The  halcyon's  charm,  thus  dreaming  fictions  feign. 

With  mystic  power,  could  tranquillize  the  main; 

Bid  the  loud  wind,  the  mountain  billow  sleep, 

And  peace  and  silence  brood  upon  the  deep ! 

And  thus.  Affection,  can  thy  voice  compose 
The  stormy  tide  olp-issions  and  of  woes  ; 
Bid  every  throb  of  wild  emotion  cease. 
And  lull  misfortune  in  the  arms  of  peace  ! 

Oh !  mark  yon  drooping  form,  of  aged  mien. 
Wan,  yet  resign'd  and  hopeless,  yet  serene  ! 
Long  ere  victorious  time  had  sought  to  chase, 
The  bloom,  the  smile,  that  once  illumed  his  face  ; 
That  faded  eye  was  dimm'd  with  many  a  care. 
Those  waving  locks  were  silver'd  by  despair ! 
Yet  filial  love  can  pour  the  sovereign  balm, 
Assuage  his  pangs,  his  wounded  spirit  calm ! 
He,  a  sad  emigrant !  condemn'd  to  roam. 
In  life's  pale  autumn  from  his  ruin'd  home  ; 
Has  borne  the  shock  of  Peril's  darkest  wave, 
Where  joy — and  hope — ana  fortune — found  a  grave ! 
'Twas  his,  to  see  Destruction's  fiercest  band, 
Rush,  like  a  Typhon,  on  his  native  land, 
And  roll,  triumphant,  on  their  blasted  way, 
in  fire  and  blood — the  deluge  of  dismay ! 
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Unequal  combat  raged  on  many  a  plain, 
And  patriot-valor  waved  the  sword  in  vain  ! 
Ah !  gallant  exile  !  nobly,  long,  he  bled. 
Long  or&ved  the  tempest  gath'rin^  o'er  his  head  ! 
Till  all  was  lost !  and  horror's  damen'd  eye. 
Roused  the  stem  spirit  of  despair  to  die ! 

Ah !  gallant  exile !  in  the  storm  that  roll'd 
Far  o'er  his  country,  rushing  uncontroU'd  ; 
The  flowers  that  graced  his  path  with  loveliest  bl<«ora. 
Tom  by  the  blast — were  scatter'd  on  the  tomb  I 
When  carnage  burst,  exulting  in  the  strife. 
The  bc«om  tTes  that  bound  his  soul  to  life ; 
Yet  one  was  spared  !  and  she,  whose  filial  smile. 
Can  sooth  his  wanderings,  and  his  tears  beguile  ; 
E"en  then,  could  temper,  with  divine  relief, 
The  wild  delirium  ot  unbounded  grief; 
And  whisp'ring  peace,  conceal,  with  duteous  art. 
Her  own  deep  sorrows  in  her  inmost  heart ! 
And  now,  though  tiire,  subduing  every  trace. 
Has  mellow'd  all, he  never  can  erase; 
Oft  will  the  wanderer's  tears  in  silence  flow, 
Still  sadly  faithful  to  remember'd  woe  ! 
Then  she,  who  feels  a  father's  pang  alone, 
'Still  fondly  struggling  to  suppress  her  own,) 
With  anxious  tenderness  is  ever  nigh. 
To  chase  the  image  that  awakes  the  sigh '. 
Her  ansel-voice  his  fainting  soul  can  raise, 
To  brigTiter  visions  <»f  celestial  days ! 
And  speak  of  realms,  where  Virtue's  wing  shall  soar 
On  efigle-plume — to  wonder  and  adore  ; 
And  Friends,  divided  here,  shall  meet  at  last. 
Unite  their  kindred  souls — and  smile  on  all  the  past ! 

Yes !  we  may  hope,  that  nature's  deathless  ties, 
Renew'd,  reha'd — cshall  triumph  in  tlie  skies ! 
Heart -soothing  thought !  whose  loved,  consoling  powers 
With  seraph-dreams  can  gild  reflection's  hours. 
Oh!  still  be  near,  and  bright'ning  through  the  gloom, 
Beam  and  ascend  !  tlje  day-star  of  the  tomb  ! 
And  smile  for  those,  in  sternest  ordeals  proved. 
Those  lonely  hearts,  bereft  of  all  they  loved. 

Lo !  oy  the  couch  where  pain  and  chill  disease. 
In  every  vein,  the  ebbing  lite-blood  freeze  ; 
Where  youth  is  taught,  by  stealing,  slow  decay. 
Life's  closin;^  lesson — in  its  dawning  day  ; 
Where  beauty's  rose  is  with'ring  ere  its  prime. 
Unchanged  by  sorrow — and  unsoil'd  by  time  i 
There,  bending  still,  with  fix'd  and  sleepless  eye, 
There,  from  her  child,  the  mother  learns  to  die ; 
Explores,  with  fearful  gaze,  each  mournful  trace. 
Of  ling'ring  sickness  in  the  faded  fece ; 
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Through  the  sad  nio'nt,  when  every  hope  is  fled. 
Keeps  her  lone  vigil  by  the  siiffbrer's  bed  ; 
And  starts  each  morn,  as  deeper  marks  declare 
The  spoiler's  hand — the  blight  of  death,  is  there! 
He  comes !  now  feebly  in  the  exhausted  frame, 
Slow,  languid,  quivering,  bums  the  vital  flaine  ; 
From  the  glazed  eye-ball  sheds  its  parting  ray, 
Dim,  transient  spark,  that  fluttering,  fades  away! 
Faint  beats  the  hov'ring  pul^e,  the  trembling  heart} 
Yet  fond  existence  lingers  ere  she  part ! 

'Tis  pa^t,  the  struggle  and  the  pang  are  o'er. 
And  lite  shall  throb  with  agony  no  more  ; 
While  o'er  the  wasted  fonn,  the  features  pale, 
Death's  awful  shadows  throw  their  silvery  veil: 
Departed  spirit !  on  thjs  earthly  sphere. 
Though  poignant  sutf'ring  mark'd  thy  short  career; 
Still  could  maternal  love  beguile  thy  woes. 
And  hush  thy  sighs — an  angel  of  repose  1 

But  who  may  charm  her  sleepless  pang  to  rest, 

Or  draw  the  thorn  that  rankles  in  her  breast  I 

And,  while  she  bends  in  silence  o'er  thy  bier, 

Assuage  the  grief,  too  heart-sick  for  a  tear  ? 

Visions  of  hope,  in  loveliest  hues  array'd, 

Fair  scenes  of  bliss !  by  fancy's  hand  portray'd  ; 

And  were  ye  doom'd  with  false,  illusive  smile. 

With  flatt'ring  promise,  to  enchant  awliile  ? 

And  are  ye  vani-h'd,  never  to  return, 

Set  in  tiie  darkness  of  the  mould'ring  urn  ? 

Will  no  bright  hour  dejiarted  joys  restore  ? 

Shall  the  sad  parent  meet  her  child  no  more  1 

Behold  no  more  the  soul-illumined  face, 

The  expressive  smile,  the  animated  grace? 

Must  the  fair  blossom,  wither'd  in  the  tomb. 

Revive  no  more  in  loveliness  and  bloom  I 

Descend,  bUst  faith  !  di8i)el  the  hopeless  care, 

And  chase  the  gath'ring  phantoms  of  despair ; 

Tell,  that  the  flower,  transplanted  in  its  morn. 

Enjoys  bright  Eden,  freed  from  every  thorn  ; 

Expands  to  milder  suns,  and  softer  dews. 

The  full  perfection  of  immortal  hues; 

Tell,  that  when  mounting  to  her  native  skies, 

By  death  released,  the  parent  spirit  flies ; 

Triere  shall  the  child,  in  anguish  mourn'd  so  long. 

With  rapture  hail  her,  'midst  the  cherub  throng ; 

And  guide  her  pinion,  on  exulting  flight. 

Through  glory's  boundless  realms,  and  worlds  of  living  hgh 

Ye  gentle  spirits  of  departed  friends! 
ff  e'er  on  earth  your  buoyant  wing  descends ; 
If,  with  benignant  cnre,  ye  linger  near. 
To  guard  the  objects  in  existence  dear : 
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If  hov'ring  o'er,  ethereal  band !  ye  view 

'fhe  tender  sorrows,  to  your  memory  true  ; 

Oh !  in  the  musing  hour,  at  midnight  deep. 

While  for  your  loss  atieetion  wakes  to  weep ; 

While  every  sound  in  hallow'd  stillness  lies. 

Bat  the  low  murmur  of  her  plaintive  sighs ; 

Oh  !  then,  amidst  that  holy  calm  be  near. 

Breathe  your  ligt'.t  whisper  softly  in  her  ear ; 

With  secret  spells,  her  wounded  mind  compose, 

And  chase  ihe  faitliful  tear — for  you  that  flows ; 

Be  near ;  when  moonlight  spreads  the  charm  you  loved 

O'er  scenes  where  once  your  earthly  footstep  roved  ; 

Then,  while  she  wanders  o'er  the  sparkling  dew. 

Through  slens  and  wood  paths,  once  eRdear*d  by  yoa. 

And  fondly  lingers  in  your  fav'rite  bowers,  . 

And  pauses  oft,  recalling  former  houre ; 

Then  wave  your  pinion  o'er  each  well-known  vale. 

Float  in  the  moonbeam.  si<rh  upon  the  gale  •- 

Bid  your  wild  symphonies  lemotely  swell. 

Borne  by  the  sirnimer-wmd  irom  grot  and  dell ; 

And  touch  your  viewless  harps,  and  sooth  her  soul, 

With  soft  enchantments  and  divine  control  ! 

Be  near,  sweet  guardians ;  watch  her  sacred  rest 

\\Tien  Slumber  folds  her  in  his  magic  vest ; 

Around  her,  smiling,  let  vour  forms  arise, 

Return 'd  in  dreams,  to  bfess  her  mental  eyee  ^ 

Efface  the  mera'ry  of  your  last  farewell. 

Of  glowing  jo)rs,  of  radiant  prospects  tell: 

The  sweet  communion  of  the  past  renew. 

Reviving  tormer  scenes,  array'd  in  softer  hue. 

Be  near  when  death,  in  virtue's  brightest  hour. 
Calls  up  each  pang,  and  summons  all  his  power ; 
Oh  !  then,  transcending  Fancy's  loveliest  dream. 
Then  let  vour  forms  unveii'd,  around  her  beam  ; 
Then  waft  the  vision  of  unclouded  light, 
A  burst  of  glory,  on  her  closing  sight ; 
Wake  from  the  harp  of  heaven  th'  immortal  straiu 
To  hush  the  final  agonies  of  pain  ; 
With  rapture's  flame,  the  parting  soul  illtmie. 
And  smile  triumphant  through  the  shadowy  gloom ! 
Oh  I  still  be  near,  when,  darting  into  day, 
Th'  exulting  spirit  leaves  her  bonds  of  clay  ; 
Be  yours  to  guide  her  flutt'ring  wings  on  high. 
O'er  many  a  world,  ascending  to  the  sky ; 
There  let  your  presence,  once  her  earthly  joy. 
Though  dimm'd  with  tears,  and  clouded  with  allo^ 
Now  form  her  bliss  on  that  celestial  shore, 
Where  death  shall  sever  kindred  hearts  no  more. 

Yes !  in  fhe  noon  of  that  Elysian  clime 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  anguish,  death  or  time ; 
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Wliere  miiidl's  bright  eye,  with  renovated  fire. 
Shall  beam  on  glories — never  to  expire  ; 
Oh !  there  th'  iliamined  soul  may  fondly  trust. 
More  pure,  more  perfect,  rising  trom  the  dust. 
Those  mild  afi'ections,  whose  consoling  light 
Sheds  the  soft  moonbeam  on  terrestrial  night, 
Sublimed,  ennobled,  shall  tor  ever  glow. 
Exulting  rapture — not  assuaging  woe  ! 
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